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2.  Errors  regarding  Religion,    By  James  Douglas,  Esq.    8yo.  pp. 
332.    Pnce8#.    Edinburgh,  1830. 

TF  there  is  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  which,  more  than 
every  other,  demands  to  be  exhibited  in  a  popular  form,  it  is 
religious  knowledge, — that  knowledge  of  religious  truths  which 
is  equally  the  concern  of  every  individual,  as  the  most  needful 
for  bis  guidance  in  the  present  life,  as  well  as  essential  to  his 
eternal  welfare.  Thb  position  may  be  regarded  as  a  truism. 
Not  so,  the  remark  we  wish  to  connect  with  it ;  that,  of  all 
practical  sciences,  Religion  has  suffered  the  most  from  being 
enveloped  in  the  disguise  of  scholastic  systems  and  a  technical 
dialect,  and  stands  most  in  need  of  being  simplified  and  render- 
ed generally  intelligible.  As  we  cannot  expect  this  observation 
to  pass  unquestioned,  and  it  involves  considerations  of  the 
greatest  moment,  we  must  spend  a  few  minutes  in  explaining  and 
substantiating  a  position  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  at  vari- 
ance with  some  obvious  facts. 

The  press  teems,  it  may  be  said,  with  religious  publications  of 
a  popular  character,  designed  for  the  people,  and  purchased 
by  the  people ;  and  the  constant  demand,  as  well  as  the  benefi- 
cial  results  of  their  circulation,  may  be  thought  to  prove  at  once 
their  suitableness  and  their  efficiency.  But  the  constant  sale  of 
these  works,  while  it  affords  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  indica- 
tion of  the  number  of  religious  readers,  b  far  from  being  any 
proof  that  religious  knowledge  is  becoming  more  generally  dif. 
rased.    In  the  first  place>  theur  sale  is  extensive,  more  frequently 
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in  proportion  to  their  cheapness,  than  to  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence ;  in  the  next  place,  their  circulation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  what  is  called  the  religious  world ;  and  thirdly,  as 
regards  the  general  character  of  the  religious  writings  of  the 
present  day,  they  scarcely  aim  higher  than  to  insinuate  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  under  cover  of  some  pleasing  fiction,  or  by 
means  of  biographical  narrative,  pious  sentiment  of  an  admoni- 
tory or  consolatory  cast.  The  works  specifically  addressed  to 
irreligious  persons,  aim  chiefly  at  rousing  and  alarming  the  con- 
science :  those  designed  for  the  devout,  generally  presuppose  in 
the  reader  an  acquaintance  with  the  truths  and  received  lan- 
guage of  theology. 

Few  are  the  works  adapted  to  convey  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  Religion  to  the  mass  of  the  people, — that  is  to 
say,  to  those,  whether  among  the  privileged  or  the  working 
classes,  who  are  wholly  uninformed  upon  the  subject  of  theology. 
There  is  no  deficiency,  indeed,  of  popular  treatises  upon  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  bow  few 
of  our  ablest  Christian  apologists  have  shewn  themselves  to  be 
sound  or  accomplished  divines.  Paley  has  even  committed  the 
gross  blunder  oi  leaving  out  theology  in  his  exposition  of  '  the 
*  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.* 
This  delightful  writer  is  not  the  first  architect  who  has  discover- 
ed more  taste  in  raising  an  elevation,  than  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  construction,  or  who  has  reared  a  specious  edifice 
upon  the  sand.  He  has  himself  remarked  on  the  absurdity  of 
separating  from  each  other  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  but 
not  less  perilous  is  the  absurdity  of  separating  theology,  which 
is  the  science  of  religion,  from  moral  philosophy,  of  which,  even 
according  to  his  own  shewing,  it  must  be  the  foundation,  and 
of  making,  as  he  has  done,  not  our  relation  to  the  Creator,  but 
our  ideas  of  the  Creator,  the  basis  of  moral  obligation. 

The  only  works  that  at  present  occur  to  us  as  embracing  a 
popular  view  of  the  Doctrines  of  Religion  in  their  mutual  bear- 
ing, are.  Dr.  Gregory's  '  Letters,'  written  with  the  express  view 
to  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  we  are  adverting;  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  ^  Practical  View ; '  and  Mr.  Gurney's  '  Essays  on 
Christianity.*  The  present  Bishop  ofChester's  admirable  volume 
on  '  the  Evidence  of  Christianity  as  derived  from  its  Nature  and 
Reception,'  comprises  also,  from  the  line  of  argument  adopted, 
a  view  of '  what  the  religion  is,'  which  is  there  proved  to  be  true. 
Of  these  invaluable  works,  no  one  can  think  more  highly  than 
ourselves ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  our  Journal 
was  the  first  to  award  to  them  respectively  the  warm  commend- 
ation which  they  have  obtained  from  all  the  friends  of  truth. 
We  might  also  refer  to  Dr.  Dwight's  Theology,  as  containing, 
though  in  a  somewhat  voluminous  and  unmanageable  form,  a 
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popular  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine.    No 
>Tie9    however,    can  think  that  these  publications,  excellently 
adapted  as  they  are  for  their  purpose,  have  adequately  filled  up 
the  blank  in  our  literature.     Upon  all  other  subjects,  there  has 
been  found  room,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  for  multiplying 
compendiums,  popular  treatises,  and  elementary  works.     The 
progress  of  society  is  continually  introducing  modifications  and 
improvements  in  the  nomenclature  of  science,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  very  form  of  what 
-w^as   once  deemed  elementary  truths.     Important  changes  have 
also  been  silently  going  forward  in  the  sphere  of  religious  opinion.^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  vast  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
Biblical  criticism,  the  accumulated  apparatus  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  the  intellectual  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world  of  thought,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
cast the  Elements  of  Theology  in  a  form  that  should  meet  the 
wants,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.     The 
press  is  teeming  with  cabinets  of  science  and  libraries  of  useful 
Knowledge ;  but  religious  knowledge  is  excluded  from  the  popu- 
lar cyclopedia, — as  being  something  too  sacred,  or  too  recondite, 
or  too  undefined,  to  come  within  its  range.     One  or  two  awk- 
ward attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  conciliate  religious 
readers,— by  a  History  of  the  Jews,  and  a  History  of  the  Bible ; 
but  these  are  of  a  character  which  leave  little  room  for  regret, 
that  the  Projectors  of  such  works  have  not  deemed  it  advisable 
to  intermeddle  further  with  Religion. 

Let  us  confess  the  fact.    Theology  is  not  at  present  in  that 
state  into  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials  of  our  know- 
ledge should  be  brought,  before  they  can  be  advantageously 
^      reduced  to  summaries  and  compendiums.  The  truths  of  religion 
are  certain  in  themselves,  as  are  all  other  truths ;  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  they  are  ascertained  or  demonstrable  certainties. 
.      But  the  existence  of  religious  controversy  proves  that  They  have 
not  yet  passed  into  general  knowledge.     Where  controversy 
begins,  science  ends.    The  matter  in  controversy  may  be  not  less 
demonstrable  than  the  established  and  admitted  principles ;  but 
its  not  having  gained  general  assent,  shews,  that  the  evidence  of 
its  truth  has  not  yet  been  made  sufficiently  palpable.  Truth  does 
not  become  knowledge  before  it  has  been  proved  to  be  truth  :  till 
then,  it  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  crude  state  of  opinion.  But,  as 
knowledge  advances,  controversies  are  diminished,  and  the  field 
of  opinion  becomes  proportionably  narrowed.  The  sphere  of  re- 
■^  controversy  has  been  materially  contracted  by  the  progress 
A  '  \  philosophy,  the  abandonment  of  scholastic  subtiities* 

K  1  of  a  sounder  logic,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of 

^L  'U.    Much  has  been  learned,  and  still  more  has  been 
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from  the  disadvantages  of  controversy,  deeply  entrenched  as  re- 
ligious, errors  are  in  the  hostile  prejudices  and  sensual  inclina<- 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  may  be  questioned.  The  things^  of 
God,  we  are  told,  indeed,  are  cognizable  only  by  a  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. On  the  other  hand,  the  finger  of  Propnecy  points 
to  an  era  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord.  Without  attempting 
to  define  the  expectations  which  this  intimation  might  warrant, 
the  history  and  present  state  of  religious  opinion  sufficiently  au- 
thorize us  to  conclude,  that  the  unhappy  diversities  of  opinion 
which  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  ob- 
scure the  light  of  Religious  Truth,  will  more  and  more  fade  and 
clear  away,  and  that  theology  will  seem  less  doubtful,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  better  understood.  '  Many  heresies,*  as  Mr. 
Douglas  remarks,  '  consist  merely  in  the  exaggeration  of  some 
'  particular  truth,*  and  *  spring  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
'  with  the  truth.'  As  the  word  of  God,  the  sun  of  the  moral 
system,  rises  higher  upon  us,  these  differences  will '  disappear  as 
'  speedily  as  the  morning  mists.' 

At  present,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  state  of 
theological  knowledge  among  the  community  at  large  is,  as 
compared  with  other  sorts  of  knowledge,  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
But  it  may  excite  surprise  that  we  should  complain  of  any  want 
of  the  means  of  popular  information.  Are  there  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  abundance  of  elementary  works  of  religion — catechisms, 
confessions,  formularies,  explanations  of  the  catechism,  comment- 
aries on  the  creed,  stories  on  the  catechism,  as  well  as  systems, 
and  institutes,  and  the  very  '  marrow  of  Divinity '  ?  We  are  not 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  such  works,  any  more 
than  that  of  Pharmacopoeias,  Introductions  to  Algebra,  and 
Propria  qua  Maribus^  with  all  the  notes  and  comments  re- 
spectively attached  to  them  in  order  to  facilitate  the  toils  of  the 
youthful  learner.  We  merely  take  leave  to  observe,  that,  what- 
ever good  purpose  they  may  answer,  that  of  rendering  the  truths 
of  religion  intelligibIeorattractive,cannot  be  considered  as  coming 
even  within  the  design  for  which  they  have  been  compiled.  Of 
Dr.  Watts's  first  Catechism  for  children,  indeed,  we  can  speak 
only  in  terms  of  the  most  entire  approbation ;  and  against  the 
Church  Catechism,  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  it  is  too  recon- 
dite :  the  ffreat  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  not  only  does  not  teach 
tlie  way  of  salvation,  but,  by  ascribing  all  the  fnuts  of  religion 
to  the  administration  of  an  external  ordinance,  supersedes,  as 
Mr.  Hurn  has  remarked,  the  use  of  any  other  doctrines.  When 
we  advance  beyond  these,  to  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  or 
to  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
the  deeper  we  go  in  theology,  the  further  we  recede  from  every 
thing  popular  in  phraseology  or  elementary  in  form.  To  un- 
derstand the  full  import  of  the  terms  employed,  as  they  were  de- 
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siffned  to  be  taken^  a  person  must  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  polemics.  No  one  can  really  enter  into  the  meaning  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
vfho  has  not  been  initiated  into  the  Homoousian  controversy. 
No  one  can  be  competent  to  subscribe  to  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, except  so  far  as  he  takes  it  upon  trust,  who  is  not  armed 
at  all  the  five  points.  The  mistake  of  substituting  nice  distinc- 
tions for  explanations,  mere  definitions  for  axioms,  propositions 
for  principles,  conclusions  for  elementary  truths,  runs  through 
the  whole  system  of  teaching  to  which  these  formularies  belong. 
That  they  may  have  served  as  a  fence  against  error,  we  do  not 
deny :.  that  they  have  aided  the  interpretation  and  diffusion  of 
religious  truth,  we  must  take  leave  to  regard  as  very  problem- 
atical. 

There  is  one  elementary  work  on  Christian  theology, — strictly 
speaking,  perhaps,  but  one, — the  simplest,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  most  profound  of  all  theological  writings :  we  speak  of 
the  New  Testament.  Were  the  English  Translation  as  well 
adapted  to  popular  use,  as  the  original  was  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,  instead  of  being  modelled  on 
the  Vulgate,  in  a  Latinized  phraseology,  full  of  barbarous 
terms  and  phrases  that  savour  of  travestie,  more  than  of  trans- 
lation,— the  Apostolic  writings  would  be  not  only  the  highest, 
die  only  authority  in  religious  doctrine,  but  the  most  intelugible 
and  familiar  exposition  of  theological  truth.  But  the  very  as- 
pect which  the  sacred  volume  presents,  barbarously  cut  up  into 
disjointed  verses,  in  capricious  disregard  of  connexion,  and  even 
of  punctuation,  shews  that,  in  former  days,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
book  for  reference  more  than  for  perusal, — as  a  text  for  the 
divine  or  commentator,  more  than  as  a  volume  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  ^very  peasant  We  have  been  so  long  familiarized 
with  this  mode  of  printing  the  Scriptures,  that  its  impropriety 
does  not  strike  us.  It  deserves  consideration,  however,  whether 
to  this  circumstance  we  may  not  attribute,  at  least  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  prevalence  of  that  mistaken  and  dangerous  use  of  the 
sacred  volume,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Erskine,  '  which  selects  pas- 
'  sages  here  and  there  out  of  Scripture,  and  accommodates 
'  them  to  its  own  pleasure,  instead  of  submitting  to  be  guided 
'  by  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture.*  This  partial  induction  has 
in  all  affea  been  a  fertile  source  of  error. 

To  devout  readers,  the  authorized  version,  with  all  its  de- 
fects,  wears  so  consecrated  a  character,  that  even  the  most  ne- 
cessary emendations  are  regarded  with  distaste;  and  phrases 
that  in  themselves  convey  no  distinct  idea,  have  acquired,  from 
association,  a  meaning  and  force  which  would  not  readily  attach 
to  a  more  correct  andperspicnouB  rendering.  What  b  fai 
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seems  to  be  plain ;  and  it  is  only  by  distinct  attention  that  the 
reader  is  led  to  the  discovery,  that  words  which  he  knows  al- 
most by  heart,  have  never  conveyed  to  him  their  true  and  full 
import.-  And  even  when  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  of 
the  explanation  furnished  by  th^  expositor  or  the  preacher,  the 
obscure  phraseology  is  fondly  preferred,  because  the  ear  is 
tuned  to  its  cadence,  and  it  has  a  place  in  the  memory.  And 
persons  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
competently  explained,  insensibly  learn  by  this  means  to  connect 
with  the  most  obscure  and  faulty  renderings  a  tolerably  clear 
and  correct  sense,  if  not  always  that  which  answers  to  the  true 
import  of  the  original.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  autho- 
rized version  may  seem  to  answer  every  purpose.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  mass  of  readers  ?  We  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
only  *,  and  in  reference  chiefly  to  those  portions  of  the  Apostolic 
writings  in  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  most  distinctly 
expounded.  So  far  as  experience  has  enabled  us  to  judge,  we 
should  say,  that  our  Version  is  a  very  inadequate  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  text  to  the  common  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  plainest  of  writings  reads  like  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  enigmatic  of  compositions,  owing  to  the  false  system  of 
translation  which  prefers  the  letter  above  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
Accustomed  as  most  readers  are  to  carry  their  religious  know- 
ledge to  the  perusal'  of  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  to  derive 
their  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures,  they  are  not  sensible  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  mingle  the  interpreter  with  the  learner, 
and  attribute,  rather  than  receive  the  meaning  which  the  sacred 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  our  venerable  Translators 
should  have  succeeded  best  in  their  translation  from  the  more  difficult 
language.  Mr.  Douglas  remarks^  that  *  both  the  language  and  the 
'thoughts  of  the  time  were  well  adapted  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
'  the  Hebrew  writings.'  And  the  Translator  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lec- 
tures remarks,  in  his  pre&ce,  that  '  so  happily  does  the  simple  genius 
'-of  the  Hebrew  language  accord  with  our  own,  and  so  completely,  so 
'  minutely  does  our  common  translation  represent  the  stvle  and  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  that  no  person  who  is  conversant 
'  with  it  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  all  the  criticisms  of  the  Author.' 
The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  lan^age  to  the  English  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  mere  learned  fancy.  Bishop  Lowth  himself  in- 
sists upon  their  essential  difference  as  rendering  the  task  of  trans- 
lation peculiarly  difficult,  seven  words  in  the  Hebrew  frequently 
requiring  one  and  twenty  in  the  English.  The  ^Eict  is,  our  Translators, 
in  rendering  from  the  Hebrew,  were  compelled  to  give  a  less  servile, 
and  therefore  a  more  spirited  as  well  as  more  intelligible  version,  than 
in  translating  from  the  Greek ;  and  any  one  who  compares  the  Public 
Version  with  Ainsworth's  Translation,  will  see  how  widely  they  have 
deviated  from  a  bald  and  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 
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text  suggests.  To  what  else  can  be  owing  the  discrepancies  of 
interpretation  which  are  the  opprobrium  of  our  Biblical  com- 
mentators ? 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  any  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  could  be  executed,  which  should  totally  su« 
persede  the  auxiliary  use  of  note  and  comment.  But  to  what 
end  have  been  directed  all  the  labours  of  our  Biblical  critics 
and  expositors  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  if  the  verbal 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  is  not  now  more  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  James  ?  Now  the 
only  way  in  which  the  common  people  can  reap  any  benefit  from 
the  advancement  of  Biblical  criticism,  is  by  having  the  results 
consolidated,  as  it  were,  in  a  revised  text  and  perspicuous  trans- 
lation, which  shall  reflect  more  clearly  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  inspired  original.  The  legitimate  end  in  which  all  criticism 
should  terminate,  would  seem  to  be,  the  improvement,  so  far  as 
regards  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  of  the  sacred  document  which, 
to  millions,  is  the  representative  of  the  original  text.  It  has 
been  said,  that  every  translation  is  a  commentary ;  and  it  may 
be  as  truly  said,  that  every  commentary  is  only  a  more  diffuse 
translation ;  but  the  less  diffuse  the  better ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  accurate  meaning  of  the  text  is  ascertained,  and,  being 
ascertained,  is  unequivocally  fixed  in  the  vernacular  translation, 
the  necessity  for  the  awkward  expedients  of  paraphrase  and 
commentary  will  be  lessened,  and  the  Scripture  become  its  own 
interpreter. 

It  is  our  firm  belief,  that  the  most  incorrect  and  faulty  version 
of  the  Scriptures  that  was  ever  executed,  in  any  language,  has 
been  found  an  available  and  eflficient  vehicle  of  saving  truth. 
We  shall  not  therefore,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of  laying  too 
much  stress  upon  idiomatic  accuracy,  or  the  mere  graces  of 
diction  in  Biblical  translations.  But  viewing  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  primary  instrument  of  diffusing  religious  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  but  regard  any  obscurity  or  uncertainty  in  the 
public  version  as  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  truth. 
Few  persons  will  now,  we  imagine,  be  of  the  opinion  of  John 
Canne,  that  *  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  letter  entire,  how 

*  inconvenient,  yea,  how  absurd  soever  and  harsh  it  may  seem 
'  to  men^s  carnal  reason,  because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 

*  than  men.'  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  would  have  served 
as  well  in  favour  of  locking  up  the  letter  in  a  learned  language. 
The  proper  answer  would  be,  that  the  foolishness  of  translation 
is  a  very  unbecoming  mode  of  exhibiting  inspired  wisdom,  and 
that  bad  English  can  never  truly  represent  good  Greek. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  because  from  the 
ambiguities  and  technicalities  of  our  Authorized  Version  has 
flowed,  as  we  think,  much  of  that  logomachy  which  has  been  the 
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bane  of  theology.    How  much  has  been  written  to  impugn  or  to 
justify  particular  modes  of  expression,  in  the  statement  of  Scrip- 
tural doctrine,  when,  perhaps,  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  re- 
ference to  the  inspired  text  would  have  shewn,  that  both  parties 
were  in  the  right,  or  both  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  were  con- 
tending for.  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  or  contending  for 
expressions  unsanctioned  by  the  original!     How  much  time   is 
occupied  in  public  discourses,  and  not  unnecessarily,  in  the  ex- 
position of  mere  phraseology,  rather  than  of  the  truth  it  con- 
veys !     And  where  this  mode  of  exposition  is  neglected,  what 
mistaken  glosses  are  substituted  for  the  sense  of  Scripture ! 
'  Many  of  the  terms  of  divinity ',  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  *  stfll 
'  seem  associated  with  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  instead  of 
*  being  taken,  in  their  freshness  and  purity,  from  the  Scrip- 
'  tures.'     But  the  adoption  of  these  terms  of  divinity  by  our 
Translators,  has  been  one  main  source  of  the  technical  language 
of  divinity,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  made  to  speak 
the  dialect  of  the  sixteenth.    No  fault*,  perhaps,  is  chargeable 
on  our  Translators,  who  well  performed  their  task,  and  pro- 
duced the  best  Version  that  had  at  that  time  been  given  to  the 
world.     We  fully  admit,*  too,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  that, 

. '  To  determine  the  principal  points  of  religion,  our  English  Bible 
affords  every  requisite  aid.  No  translation  was  ever  executed  with 
more  spirit  than  the  standard  version  of  England.  It  was  done  when 
the  English  language,  as  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  was  in  the  moment 
of  projection,  ready  to  run  into  any  mould  that  should  he  given  to  it. 
....  Of  late,  much  has  been  done  with  respect  to  minute  criticism, 
but  the  lareer  grasp  of  mind  is  wanting.  New  translations  surpass 
the  standard  version  in  detached  parts,  but  come  widely  short  of  it  as 
a  whole ;  and  it  is  by  its  spirit  as  a  whole,  by  the  tone  of  its  senti- 
ments and  general  train  of  its  thoughts,  that  the  truths  of  the  BiUe 
are  most  clearly  discerned  and  most  fully  proved. 

'  A  new  race  of  commentators  is  required  to  throw  light,  not  on  the 
letter,  but  on  the  spirit  of  works,  whether  sacred  or  pronne ;  to  search 
after  the  inward  mould  which  gives  the  outward  appearance  its  pecu- 
liar form;  to  seek  for  the  .hidden  fire  of  life  which,  though  unseen  it- 
self, is  yet  felt  in  the  warmth  it  communicates  to  every  part 

In  the  sacred  writers,  new  and  undiscovered  treasures  are  yet  awaiting 
the  explorer.  The  dry  bones,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Vision,  will  be  clad 
with  flesh,  and  covered  with  life ;  the  genius  of  every  sacred  writer 
will  be  resuscitated ;  and  the  pecidiar  point  of  view  will  be  gained, 

*  There  is  reason,  however,  for  rejnret,  as  has  been  shewn  by  a 
learned  Writer,  that  the  later  English  Translators  did  not  trust  more 
to  Tyndal's  learning  and  judgement  in  several  instances  where  his 
Translation  gives  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they 
did  not  evince  the  same  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  all '  ju^ling  terms  ',  and 
to  leave  as  few  words  uninterpreted  for  the  ignorant  as  possible. 
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firatn  which  objects  were  contemplated,  and  according  to  which  thejr 
received  their  colouring  and  their  shading,  their  prominence  and  their 
distance.'     Tr¥Uu,  S^c.  pp.  89—92. 

In  Mr.  Douglas's  canons  of  Biblical  criticism,  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  entirely  coincide ;  although  we  quite  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  the  spirit  and  scope  of  Scripture  have  been  too 
much  overlooked   by   those  commentators  who   have   busied 
themselves  with  minute  criticisms  on  the  text.     But  surely,  our 
aim  in  searching  after  the  hidden  spirit  of  Scripture,  ought  to 
be,  to  give  the  more  distinctness  and  force  to  the  expression  of 
its  letter,  by  which  alone  the  true  meaning  can  be  conveyed. 
The  inferiority  of  new  translations  to  the  standard  versioni  in 
whatever  way  we  may  account  for  the  failure,  furnishes  no  suf- 
ficient rea^on  that  the  attempt  should  be  abandoned,  which,  if 
successful  in  detached  parts,  cannot  be  impracticable  in  all. 
One  reason  of  past  failures,  Mr.  Erskine  himself  adverts  to. 
Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task,  have  generally  been  men 
more  versed  in  philological  learning  than  in  the  philosophy  of 
criticism,  and  have  therefore  proved  themselves  better  scliolars 
tlian  interpreters.     But  the  main  reason  has  been,  that  Trans- 
lators have  generally  aimed  more  at  theological  precision  than 
at  perspicuity,  and  have  sought  to  produce  a  version  verbally 
correct,  rather  than  idiomatic  and  expressive.    Their  object  has 
been  to  satisfy  the  critic,  or  to  please  the  theologian,  rather 
than  to  interpret  for  the  vulgar  reader.    It  is  not  so  much  for 
persons  well  instructed  in  religion  that  a  more  intelligible  and 
popular  version  is  demanded,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  thoi^- 
sands  who  stand  in  need  of  that  elementary  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  religion  which  is  best  obtained  from  the  inspired  do- 
cument itself.     How  seldom  has  the  task  of  translation  been 
undertaken  with  a  specific  reference  to  this  most  important  ob- 
ject! 

Among  uninspired  compositions,  that  which  contains,  perhaps, 
the  best  explanation  of  the  Christian  religion,  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and,  by  its  admirable  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  doctrines,  putting  to  the  blush  all  theological  systems, 
is—'  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.*  We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  be- 
ginning to  be  more  generally  regarded  in  its  true  light.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  in  a  recent  article,  have  done  themselves 
credit,  by  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
this  exquisite  parable,  and  the  genius  of  its  gifted  Author,  who 
has  been  aptly  styled,  *  the  Apostle  of  the  people.*  '  The  work»' 
they  justly  remark, '  is  not  of  a  controversial  character ;  it  might 
'  be  perused  without  offence  by  sober-minded  Christians  of  all 
'  persuasions ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  read  universally,  and  has 
*  been  translated  into  many  languages.*    Thousands  read  it  for 
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entertainment,  who  concern  themselves  little  about  its  Theology; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  careless  reader  to  avoid 
acquiring  from  it,  religious  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
and  which  he  would  probably  have  imbibed  in  no  other  shape* 
Next  to  Bunyan,  Defoe  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
popular  of  our  religious,  or  the  most  religious  of  our  popular 
writers.  Few  men  ever  wrote  so  much  so  well ;  yet,  had  he 
written  less,  posterity  would  probably  have  gained  more  from 
his  genius  and  knowledge.  No  writer  of  the  present  day  has 
done  more  to  render  theological  knowledge  popularly  accessible 
and  attractive,  than  Mrs.  More :  the  value  of  her  works  in  this 
respect  has  not,  perhaps,  been  adequately  appreciated.  Their 
desultory  and  didactic  character,  however,  does  not  allow  of  our 
regarding  them  as  adapted  to  convey  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the 
Christian  theology. 

In  all  sciences,  a  sound  inductive  philosophy  must  precede 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  familiar  exposition  of  its  principles  ; 
and  the  simplification  of  knowledge  is  the  last  result.     The 
Christian  theology  was  originally  the  most  simple  and  popular 
thing  in  the  world,  within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  intellect, 
and   propounded  with  the  utmost  plainness  of  speech.     But, 
implicated  as  it  has  become  in  doubtful  disputations,  corrupted 
by  false  glosses,   and  obscured  by  misconception,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  has  required  to  be  re-discovered  ;  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  the  Christian  world  have  been  led  to  embrace  tlie 
salutary  conviction,  that  Christianity  can  be  learned  only  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  be  studied  in  the  document  which 
contains  it.     But  to  re-produce  it  in  its  primitive  genuineness, 
fresh  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  is  an  achievement  not  to  be  ac- 
complished at  once,  or  by  any  single  mind.     Nor  could  such  a 
Reformed  Theology  hope  to  become  immediately  popular,  since 
there  is  not  an  existing  symbol,  confession,  or  formula  of  re- 
ligious credence,  that  would  not  be  swept  away  by  its  reception ; 
not  a  system  or  body  of  divinity  that  would  not  become  stale 
and  unprofitable.     What  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  we 
may  hope  to  see  gradually  effected,  however,  by  the  combined 
and  successful  exertions  of  the  pious  and  gifted  men  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  of  preparing  the  way 
for  so  auspicious  a  revolution.  Among  these,  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  ranking  high  the  present  Writer,  whose  volumes  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  better  adapted  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
sound  religious  knowledge,  of  true  theological  science,  than  any 
publication  which  has  yet  come  before  us.    Although  of  a 
character   more   philosophical   than  popular,  they  will  shew 
the  way  to  other  writers  of  less  original  and  comprehensive 
views,  but  who  may  be  equally  useftil  in  following  out  his  in- 
dications. 
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'  The  use  of  reason  in  religion  and   philosophy/  remarks  Mr* 
Douglas,  '  is  the  same.    As,  without  facts,  we  can  0un  no  knowledge 
of  naturei  so,  without  inspired  truths,  which  are  Uod's  statement  of 
facts  either  future  or  invisible,  we  can  make  no  discoveries  in  religion. 
The  use  of  reason,  therefore,  is  to  enable  us  to  become  intelligent 
listeners  to  the  Divine  voice,  and  to  open  out  to  us  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  inspired  oracles.     When  we  understand  whatever  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  we  have  reached  the 
ultimate  limits  of  religious  knowledge.     This,  and  not  the  addition  of 
our  own  speculations,  is  the  end  of  all  rational  inauiry  with  respect  to 
Revelation.  .....  We  must  place  ourselves  in  tne  point  of  view  from 

which  the  Bible  contemplates  surrounding  objects,  that  we  may  see  all 
things  in  the  dear  light  of  revelation.  We  must  feel,  as  well  as  think 
ivith  the  inspired  writers,  and,  entering  into  their  sentiments  and 
reasonings,  be  carried  along  with  the  main  stream  of  their  argument, 
till  we  arrive  at  all  their  conclusions,  and  find  their  thoughts  possessing 
our  mindS;  and  their  very  words  rising  to  our  lips.  Thus  shall  we  be 
cast  into  the  mould  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  take  the  stamp  of  its 
godlike  and  immortal  image.  And  as,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was 
the  ambition  of  the  Giceronians  to  write  upon  all  occasions  like  Cicero^ 
clothing  whatever  they  had  to  advance  with  his  turn  of  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  ;  so,  in  taking  the  Bible  to  be  our  guide  to  sacred 
truth,  we  may  enter  with  equal  deamess  into  the  Divine  thoughts,  and 
make  it  the  standard  of  our  judgement  and  feeling,  even  in  things  re- 
motely connected  with  Revelation ;  bearing  its  tone  of  sentiment  upon 
our  hearts,  like  a  strain  of  music,  which  blends  with  the  imagination 
long  after  the  instrument  is  silent.'  .  •  •  •    Errors,  &c.    pp.  176,  7- 

'  Though  the  heart  is  the  original  cause  of  all  departures  from  the 
faith,  and  the  place  where  unbehef  has  its  chief  seat,  yet,  an  intellectual 
process  is  also  necessary,  by  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
may  be  explained  away,  and  by  which  an  erroneous  system  of  religion 
may  be  formed,  more  palatable  to  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  fallen  man, 
than  the  uncompromising  purity  of  the  gospel.  The  intellectual 
process  by  which  a  false  religion  is  shaped  out,  is  the  very  same  by 
which  a  false  system  of  philosophy  is  formed.  In  both  cases,  our  errors 
proceed  from  pre-conceived  opinions  or  partial  induction.  Genuine  and 
inductive  philosopkif  is  the  true  cure  of  both.  Let  truth  be  impartially 
and  universally  sought ;  let  all  dogmas  founded  upon  ignorance,  and 
the  presumptuous  conjectures  of  a  priori  reasoning,  be  discarded ;  and 
proportioning  our  belief  to  the  degree  of  evidence  which  in  every  case  is 
presented  to  us,  false  systems  of  divinity  will  disappear  with  vain 
theories  in  philosophy,  and  we  shall  behold,  with  child-like  and 
teachable  minds,  the  wisdom  of  God  manifest  alike  in  his  word  and  in 
his  works.'     lb.  pp.  196,  7- 

Mr.  Douglas  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  systematic  theology 
has  its  use ;  and  that  it  requires  to  be  reformed,  rather  than 
altogether  superseded.  He  points  out  very  forcibly,  the  opposite 
danger  to  which  the  religious  world  are  at  this  moment  par- 
ticularly exposed,  of  imbibing  the  listless,  superficial  turn  of  mind 
too  characteristic  of  this  busy  age,  and  of  mistaking  for  an  en« 
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lightened  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  scholastic  forms, 
what  proceeds  simply  from  an  aversion  to  severe  thought. 

'  The  present  age  exults  in  its  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  ancient 
authority,  but  is  more  quick-sighted  to  discover  the  blemishes^  than 
the  excellencies  of  its  predecessors.  The  systems  of  artificial  theology 
have  their  uses^  as  well  as  their  disadvantages.  They  indeed  ex- 
aggerated  and  displaced  several  Scriptural  truths^  and  gave  to  others  a 
speculative  air>  rather  than  their  true  and  practical  bearing ;  but  they 
had  a  great  superiority  over  the  partial  induction  not  unfrequent  in  our 
time>  which  selects  passages  here  and  there  out  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
commodates them  to  its  own  pleasure,  instead  of  submitting  to  be 
guided  by  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  the  artificial 
lystems  excelled  in  fulness.  It  was  not  a  portion,  but  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  that  they  brought  into  their  method ;  and  every  doctrine  had 
a  place  in  their  arrangement,  though  these  doctrines  might  have  been 
more  simply  and  scripturally  expressed,  and  have  observed  more  exactly 
the  natural  order  of  the  Bible.  The  only  advantage  of  giving  up  these 
ancient  bodies  of  divinity,  is,  that  they  snould  make  way  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  should  drink  the  waters  of 
life  more  neshly  from  their  fountain.  But  they  had  better  have  been 
retained,  if  nothing  was  to  succeed  them,  but  the  detached  and  scattered 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  detail,  and  the  collection  of  a  few  picked 
and  favourite  texts  to  support  some  particular  dogma. 

'  The  great  danger  now  is,  that  many  truths  should  be  omitted,  and 
one  or  two  topics  should  be  insisted  on  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  that,  to  occupy  the  blank  thus  occasioned,  these  few  topics 
should  be  stretched  fsa  beyond  their  just  dimensions ;  as,  in  the  old 
maps  of  Africa,  the  names  of  a  few  insignificant  tribes  on  the  coast  were 
made  the  denominations  of  mighty  empires,  and  concealed  the  map- 
maker's  ignorance  of  that  unknown  contment,  by  stretching  far  beyond 
their  proper  bounds  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These,  however, 
are  the  evils  of  a  state  of  transition.  In  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place^  the  old  authority  is  discarded,  berore  the  new  authority  is 
properly  recognized.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  system.  The  law 
of  continuity  prevails  everywhere ;  and  if,  in  throwing  off  the  artificial 
systems  of  theology,  we  do  not  follow  the  natural  system  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  we  shall  unawares  follow  a  system  of  our  known,  and  that  in  all 
probability  a  very  pitiful  one.'     Errors,  &c.  pp.  281 — 3. 

The  two  perfections  which  a  system  should  combine,  are  sim- 
plicity and  completeness.  That  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  adopt- 
ed in  his  exposition  of  the  Truths  of  Religion,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  at  all  events  the  first  requisite.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  eight  books  or  parts.  The  first  two  of  these  treat  of  the 
Evidences  of  Religion  and  the  Genius  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
titles  of  the  other  six  are : — Fall  of  Man.  Divinity  of  Christ. 
The  Atonement.  Justification.  Sanctification.  Heaven.  To 
complete  the  outline,  the  Errors  regarding  Religion  are,  in  the 
second  volume,  classified  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Poly- 
theism and  Pantheism.    II.  Early  Corruptions  of  Christianity. 
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III.  Popery.  IV.  Mysticism.  V.  Heresies  after  the  Reform- 
ation. VL  Infidelity.  VU.  Present  state  of  Errors.  A  con- 
cluding chapter  is  entitled,  *  Universal  Christianity.* 

This  two-fold  division  of  the  subjects  included  in  Theology, 
into  Truths  and  Errors,  is  not  less  philosophical  than  practi- 
cally useful.  Adopting  an  expression  of  Bacon,  Mr.  Douglas 
says :  '  Thus  we  complete  the  intellectual  ghbe^  when  we  add 

*  the  darkened  to  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of  thought.*  His 
secondary  division  is  also  K)unded  upon  a  sound  analysis.  The 
principles  of  Morality  and  Religion,  it  is  remarked,  are  few  and 
simple.  After  all  the  systems  and  disputes  of  ethical  philoso- 
phy,  the  Great  Teacher  has  comprised  the  essence  of  Morality 
in  one  sentence,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.** 
In  like  manner.  Natural  Religion  is  summed  up  in,  '^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  This  is  not  the 
'  natural  religion '  of  our  philosophers,  into  which  the  principle 
of  love  to  the  Creator  does  not  enter ;  but  on  these  two  com- 
mandments hang,  '  not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  the 

*  religion,  as  far  as' reason  can  discover,  of  all  intelligent  natures, 

*  of  angeb  as  well  as  of  men.' 

It  is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  definitions  of  natural  theo- 
logy, and  of  all  treatises  upon  the  subject,  that  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  are  proposed  as  the  topic  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  which  can  be  no  part  of  religion,  but  implies  a  state 
of  irreli^ion ; — ^as  if  to  find  a  Deity  were  the  first  of  a  series 
of  moral  problems !  Such  philosophers  hardly  go  far  enough 
back :  they  should  begin  with  proving  their  own  existence ; 
and,  by  analysing  their  own  consciousness,  they  might  pos- 
sibly discover  a  better  evidence  of  the  being  of  a  God,  than 
can  be  deduced  from  the  most  sagacious  i  priori  reasonings. 
The  existence  of  a  creature  involves  of  necessity  his  relation 
to  his  Creator ;  and  upon  this,  the  eternal  obligations  of  na- 
tural religion  are  founded.  'God*  is  a  word  conveying  the  idea 
of  relation,  the  idea  is  strictly  relative,  as  truly  as  the  words 
'  father*  and  'child.*  That  is  not  religion  of  any  kind,  which  con- 
sists in  abstract  speculation.  Natural  religion  consists  in  per- 
fect love  and  loyalty  to  the  Fountain  of  life  and  happiness.  This 
is  the  creed  of  reason.  But,  because  this  has  ceased  to  be  the 
actual  religion  of  human  nature,  and  is  no  longer  natural  to 
him  as  a  fallen  being,  a  religion  fitted  for  man,  must  adapt  itself 
to  his  unnatural  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  provide  for  his  ne- 
cessities as  feeble,  erring,  and  guilty.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
a  corresponding  addition  to  the  few  and  simple  tenets  of  the 
creed  of  reason.  '  A  revelation  adapted  to  man,  while  it  in- 
''  eludes  in  itself  natural  reliffion,  must  provide  both  an  atone^ 
'  ment  or  expiation  for  guilt,  and  also  the  means  of  changing 
'  and  renovating  our  sinftil  nature.*     The  science  of  natural 
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theology  (much  abused  phrase ! )  has  been  supposed  to  afford 
ground  for  concluding  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  vouch- 
safed.     Accordingly,  feamed  divines  have  amused  themselve< 
with  demonstratinffy  that  a  Divine  revelation  is  possible,  that  it 
is  expedient,  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  so  forth. 
In  aU  this  philosophical  trifling,  there  is  neither  science  nor 
theology.    In  the  absence  of  revelation,   the  creed  of  fallen 
reason  is,  that  *  the  Gods  are  angry',  and  that  man  must  do  or 
suffer  something  to  turn  away  their  displeasure.     Superstition, 
in  its  various  modifications,  and  atheism,  the  desperate  alterna- 
tive, which  is  the  suicide  of  man's  moral  nature,  divided   the 
ancient  world.    That  a  Revelation  of  mercy  would  be  vouch- 
safed, reason  did  never,  could  never  anticipate ;  and  when  it 
was  made,  it  was  in  opposition  to  every  previous  notion   and 
all  the  speculations  of  reason.    *  The  Son  of  Man  is  come 
'  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,'  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.     To  talk  of 
Revelation  in  the  abstract  as  a  possibility,  is  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain a  fact  by  the  rules  of  Algebra.     Had  theological  systems 
been  framed  with  any  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people,  these  absurdities  would  never  have  found  a  place  in 
them.    It  would  never  have  been  deemed  a  philosophical  mode 
of  teaching  Religion,  to  lay  its  basis  in  suppositions,  instead  of  in 
facts,  and  to  place  the  pupil  in  a  state  of  imaginary  uncertainty 
and  moral  destitution,  artificially  divested  of  his  religious  know- 
ledge and  consciousness,  as  a  preparative  for  his  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.     It  is  in  this  way  that  theolo- 
gical colleges  have  bred  sceptics,   orthodoxly  trained  to  infi- 
delity. 

We  would  not  quarrel  about  terms.  The  phrases,  natural 
religion  and  natural  theology,  though  equivocal,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  mislead,  are  in  tnemselves  innocent,  and  may  be  used 
in  a  good  sense.  We  find  Mr.  Douglas  himself  employing  the 
former  phrase  in  different  acceptations,  and  in  one  place  with 
doubtful  propriety  *.  '  The  two  points  which  natural  religion 
'  establishes ',  he  says,  *  are^  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  the 
'  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.'  But,  by  natural  religion 
here,  he  means,  *  the  aptitude  of  the  soul  to  believe  in  both 
*  these  tenets',  as  *  evidenced  by  consciousness  and  conscience', 
together  with  the  belief  derived  from  obscure  universal  tradi- 
tion, which  may  be  considered  as  the  organic  remains  of  prime- 
val Revelation.  This  faint  ray  of  heavenly  light  only  served, 
however,  to  shew  and  deepen  the  darkness.    In  what  relation 

*  He  elsewhere  remarks  (p.  234) :  '  What  is  called  natural  religion 
is  found  to  have  no  place  in  nature,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  this 
world/ 
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man  at  presoit  stands  to  his  Maker,  and  wfaat  is  the  eondiiiom 
of  his  existence  after  death,  are  inquiries  to  which  reason  and 
conscience  could  return  no  answer. 

'  It  is  only  from  a  disclosure  of  the  Divine  mind^  that  we  can  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  stand  in  need ;  and  it  requires  Reyelation 
to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  present  the  future  and  the  invisible  to  the  mind. 
A  single  sentence  inspired  by  Qod,  is  of  more  avail  than  the  conjectures 
of  the  highest  understandings  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  the  pre-in« 
timations  of  conscience,  though  vague  and  uncertain,  as  referring  to  an 
unknown  Judge  and  Tribunal,  assume  shape  and  certainty  from  Re- 
▼elatioo.     Hence,  no  system  of  natural  theology  has  ever  prevailed,  or 
ever  been  practised,  entirely  separated  from  Kevelation  either  real  or 
pretended.     Men  have  never  thought  of  reasoning  out  a  religion  solely 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  ^Eunihies.     The  theists  of  antiquity  ap« 
pealed  to  tradition ;  and  the  world  in  general,  receiving  with  small  in-* 
terest  the  conjectures  of  philosophy  and  the  researches  of  reason,  but 
listening  with  credulous  respect  to  every  pretender  to  Revelation,  have 
always  looked  to  some  system  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  Divine 
origin ;  well  knowing  that  it  was  from  God  alone  that  they  could  ex- 
pect light  in  the  midst  of  their  palpable  darkness. 

'  It  was  an  objeetion  frequently  brought  forward  by  infidels,  that 
amid  so  many  pretences  to  revelation,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the 
true  one.     But  the  contrary  is  the  feet.    Christianity,  without  offering 
any  one  of  its  innumerable  proofs,  might  be  shewn  to  be  true  by  the 
method  of  exhaustion.     It  is  proved  that  God  exists ;  and  that  he  calls 
upon  man  to  be  attentive  to  His  existence ;  that  this  call  has  reference 
not  merely  to  the  present  state,  but  far  more  to  the  unseen  world, 
where  the  soul  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  more  manifest  presence  of  his 
Creator.     But,  though  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  immortality  be 
above  all  others  the  most  important  and   imperative,  yet,  it  is  the 
subject  on  which  nature  and  reason  furnish  us  with  the  fewest  data  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  condition.     It  might  be  shewn  at  length,  that 
though  the  largest  and  most  powerful  minds  of  the  human  race  have 
exhausted  themselves  on  this  subject,  they  have  come  to  no  stable  con- 
clusion, but  have  added  the  utmost  perplexity  to  our  previous  un- 
certainty ;  and  that  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  unable  to  discover  a  true 
principle,  and  inextricably  involved  in  a  false  one,  strove  in  vain  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  meshes  which  itself  had  woven,  and  left 
religion  in  a  more  deplorable  state  than  it  had  found  it.     Again,  it 
might  be  shewn,  that  if  reason  had  done  little  for  mankind,  excepting 
Christianity,  all  professed  revelations  had  done  still  less :  that  they 
rested  upon  no  evidence  whatever,  and  that,  far  from  distracting  the 
attention,  they  could  not  bring  forward  any  claim  to  the  consideration 
of  reason.  That  all  the  ancient  religions  had  their  beginning  concealed 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity ;  that  their  votaries  founded  their  belief 
solely  on  the  previous  belief  of  others.     That,  hx  from  resting  on  any 
argument,  they  included  in  themselves  the  history  of  their  origin,  and 
could  be  traced  without  difficulty  to  the  workings  of  imagination,  gra« 
dually  shaping  out  a  visionary  world,  and  adding  the  reveries  of  one 
generation  to  those  of  another.     Further,  that  the  religions  of  Boudh 
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uid  of  Zaroaiter,  though  of  later  origin^  could  not  dedfoutte  and  ascer- 
tain their  founders ;  and  that  Mahommedanism,  whi(£  was  borrowed 
entirely,  in  its  leading  doctrines,  from  the  Jews,  was  ignorant  of  tbc 
sacred  Dooks  of  which  it  professed  itself  to  be  a  supplement,  and  that 
Mahomet  had  no  other  pretensions  to  inspiration  (for  aigumenta  thej^ 
cannot  be  called)  than  tne  beauty  of  his  style^  and  the  sharpness  of  hu 
sword. 

'  Hence,  Christianity  is  without  a  rival,  and  the  ofben  reiterated  in- 
fidel objection  from  the  number  of  conflicting  religions  in  the  urorldi 
comes  to  nothing.  It  is  not  here,  as  among  the  shieMs  of  Numa,  -when 
that  which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  heaven,  was  undistinguiahable 
from  those  which  were  faibricated  upon  earth.  Christianity  alone  it 
founded  upon  argument ;  it  is  the  only  rest  for  the  mind ;  wnidi  alone 
can  dispel  its  dancness,  quiet  its  fears,  and  satisfy  its  longings.  Nor  is 
there  any  choice  between  it  and  the  most  absolute  scepticism.  All 
other  creeds  but  the  Koran  rest  merely  upon  their  antiquity ;  and  the 
Koran,  upon  the  purity  of  its  Arabic,  and  the  victories  of  its  champions.' 

Truthi,  &&  pp.  37—30. 

Christianity  is  thus  shewn  to  be  the  only  religion  that  can 
possibly  be  true.  But  if  natural  religion,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
capable  of  performing  any  efficient  service,  it  must  be,  not  merely 
by  affording  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Revelation^ 
but  bv  demonstrating  its  necesdty,  from  the  condition  of  man  as 
"  without  strength,  ** without  excuse,**  and  "without  hope." ♦ 
St  Paul  appeals  to  the  proof  of  the  invisible  perfections  of  the 
Godhead  furnished  by  the  things  that  are  made, — ^but  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  establish  a  hypothetical  probability  ?  To 
illustrate  the  nature,  and  attributes,  and  operations  of  the  Su- 

fireme  Being?    No  such  thing,  but  to  convince  the  toorld  of  sin. 
n  the  existence  of  sin  originate  the  wants  of  the  conscience,  the 
blind  feeling  after  God,  the  yearnins  of  the  creation.  Aconscioua* 
ness  of  sin  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religions,  true  or  false, — 
except  Deism,  which  is  an  attempt  to  annihilate  sin,  without,  like 
atheism,  denying  a  First  Cause.    If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  say  in  effect, ''  There  is  no  God  ;**  we  at  least  impeach  his 
truth  {^MVffTwf  ^oiov/Aiv  eunov),  and  deny  all  Revelation.    All  sys- 
tems of  divinity,  then,  must  be  radically  defective  and  fallacious, 
which  do  not  commence  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
religion,  deep-laid  in  the  human  conscience,  and  attested  by  the 
universal  evidence  of  reason  and  fact. 

Mr.  Douglas  does  begin,  where  the  child  and  the  philosopher 
must  alike  begin, — although  this  is  the  repelling  point  of  theology, 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  offensive  in  every  true  system,  the  great 
heresy  in  the  world's  esteem,— to  palliate,  smooth  over,  and  ac- 
commodate which  the  Arminian  divinity  was  invented, — ^with  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  sinfulness  of  all.     '  But  man,*  he  remarks, 

*  Rom.  V.  6.    Rom.  i.  20.    Eph..ii.  12. 
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*  is  not  only  guilty :  he  derives  his  mjilt  and  Iiis  errors  from 

*  those  from  whom  he  derives  his  Ute.*  A  second  stumbHng- 
block.  Yety  it  is  simply,  like  the  former,  a  fact ;  and  true  philo- 
sophy has  to  do  with  facts  only,  not  with  the  unknown  reasons 
of  them.  Theology  is  staked  upon  the  certainty  of  these  facts, 
and  cannot  proceed  another  step  till  they  are  admitted.  What 
then  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? 

'  The  vices  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind  are  hereditary  and  na- 
tional>  as  well  as  personal ;  and  the  characters  of  men  depend  in  no 
small  d^ree  upon  their  parents  and  their  country.  No  individual 
stands  separate :  his  character  is  moulded  by  that  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lives.  That  generation  derives  its  colour  from  the  preceding 
ones,  till  we  arrive  at  the  fountain  of  all  these  moral  impressions  and 
changes,  by  ascending  to  the  protoplasts  and  heads  of  the  human  race. 
This  second  anomaly  in  the  human  condition  demands  a  second  provi- 
sion, in  a  revelation  which  provides  for  human  nature  such  as  it  ac- 
tually exists,  and  leads  us  to  a  new  head  of  the  renovated  portion  of  our 
race, — the  Messiah,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and  the  Founder 
of  a  new  moral  world. 

'  Hence,  religion  consists,  first,  in  the  belief  of  our  &11  in  Adam  ; 
secondly,  of  our  new  dependence  on  a  Divine  head,  that  we  may  cease 
from  the  creature,  and  trust  to  the  Creator ;  thirdly,  of  a  Divine  expia- 
tion of  our  guilt ;  fourthly,  of  the  method  by  which  our  guilt  is  re- 
moved ;  fifthly,  of  the  process  by  which  our  will  and  our  nature  are 
changed  into  a  similitude  to  the  Divine  ;  and  sixthly,  of  the  way  in 
which  this  Divinely  renovated  nature  is  elevated  to  the  society  of  all 
God-like  beings,  and  brought  into  the  immediate  presence  and  com- 
munion of  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  brief  enumeration  are  in- 
cluded all  the  leading  truths  of  Religion.' — Truths,  &c.  pp.  4,  5. 

This  IS  our  Author's  system.  His  six  points  may  be  thus 
stated : — I  believe  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the 
guilt  of  sin, — in  opposition  to  the  ancient  atheists  and  modern 
infidels.  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Image  of  the 
Invisible  God,— in  opposition  to  the  aoi-^isatd  Unitarian.  I 
believe  in  the  atonement,  in  the  propitiatory  efficacy  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  by  which  the  Divine  Justice  is  reconciled  to  man, 
— in  opposition  to  all  other  schemes  of  piacular  satisfaction, 
pagan  or  papal,  and  the  no-scheme  of  the  Socinian.  I  believe 
in  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  believing  in  Christ  and  em- 
bracing His  atonement  by  repentance, — ^in  opposition  to  all 
schemes  of  self-justification.  I  believe  in  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  derived  from  Christ.  I  believe 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

No  Christian  can  say  that  one  of  these  points  is  non-essential, 
or  that  any  additional  one  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Yet,  com- 
pare this  Scriptural  creed  with  our  received  symbols, — with  what 
is  improperly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  itself, — ^and  their  defi- 
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ciency  will  be  glaringly  apparent.     '  On  the  two  fundamental 

*  doctrines  of  Revelation/  remarks  Mr.  Riland**^,  '  original  sin 

*  and  the  atonement,  that  indefinite  and  ill-assorted  compend  of 
'  the  Gospel  maintains  a  deep  and  dead  silence.*  So  far  is  either 
this  creed  or  the  Nicene  from  distinctly  connecting  the  Atone- 
ment with  the  death  of  Christ,  that  *  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
'  is  mentioned  in  absolute  disjunction  from  his  death/  and  is,  in 
the  latter  creed,  vaguely  imputed  to  the  initiatory  ordinance  of 
hb  Church.  The  Athanasian  Creed  contains  absolutely  nothing 
upon  these  fundamental  articles,  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Mr.  Riland,  as  *  a  dry,  abstract,  unapplied  series  of  positions 

*  about  the  Trinity.'  Hence,  he  adds,  *  we  have  Athanasians 
^  who  write  in  defence  of  their  creed,  yet  jealous  of  the  scheme 
'  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  opposing  the  doctrine  of 

*  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.'  The  objections  against  these 
creeds,  having  generally  been  urged  by  dissidents  from  the 
Established  Church,  or  by  disbelievers  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  were  doubtless  intended  to  uphold,  have  never  been  suffered 
to  have  their  due  weight.  But  we  are  not  casting  stones  against 
the  Church.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which 
all  churches  and  schools  of  theology  have  more  or  less  fallen,  as 
regards  the  proper  mode  of  exhibiting  the  scriptural  doctrines. 
It  is  not  by  such  creeds  that  Christianity  can  be  either  taught  to 
the  common  people,  or  forced  upon  the  inquiring.  By  what  they 
omit,  they  misrepresent  the  Christian  Faith  far  more  than  they 
explain  it;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  seem  to  countenance 
the  rejection  of  doctrines  not  included  in  the  summaries  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  their  belief. 

Having  brought  the  reader  to  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
system  of  Religious  Truth,  we  have  fulfilled  our  office,  and  have 
only  to  entreat  him  to  enter  and  explore  for  himself  its  architec- 
ture and  proportions.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew  how  highly 
we  estimate  the  service  which  the  Author  has,  in  these  volumes, 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Truth ;  and  he  is  too  well 
known  and  too  justly  appreciated,  to  stand  in  need  of  any  critical 
testimonial  from  us.  We  consider  his  writings  as  a  most  salu- 
tary antidote  to  the  crude  and  shallow  theology,  the  confused 
views,  and  the  floating  fanaticism  of  the  present  day.  The 
second  volume,  on  the  Errors  regarding  Religion,  comprises  a 
masterly  philosophical  analysis  of  heresy  in  its  various  forms,  and 
might  be  styled  the  Natural  History  of  Religious  Error.  Our 
limits  restrain  us  from  adverting  more  particularly  to  its  contents, 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  the  present  state  of  Errors,  in  which  the  Writer  ad- 
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(       rerts  to  the  aberrations  of  Mr.  Eri^kine  and  his  friendsj  in  a 
^       spirit  of  wisdom  and  kindness  which  is  tirortby  of  hiiii. 

,  '  As  a  vague  representation  of  the  Divine  character  and  the  Divine 

lawy  gives  rise  to  Antinomianism^  so,  a  confused  view  of  the  gospel 
^  gives  rise  to  many  unscriptural  errors  respecting  the  entrance  of  the 
^  way  of  life.  The  gospel,  as  it  comes  pure  from  the  mouth  of  God,  is 
most  remarkable  for  its  divine  simplicity.  Its  whole  tenor  consists  in 
the  command,  "  Believe  and  live."  Ana  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  it  that 
I  we  must  believe  ?  the  answer  is  short  and  plain.  Believe  that  '^  God 
I  so  loved  the  wwld,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
I  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlastins  life."  This, 
I  however,  is  too  simple  a  salvation  for  the  taste  of  men ;  ^ey  are  always 
I  tempted  either  to  add  to  it,  or  to  refine  upon  it.  The  gospel  is  in- 
^  finitely  free.  But  it  is  not  free  enough  in  the  opinion  of  some,  and  it 
is  too  free  in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  last  seek  to  guard  and  fence 
the  divine  declarations,  lest  they  should  mislead  the  unwary,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  simple  trust  and  belief  in  the  gospel,  eive  us  subtile 
distinctions  and  varieties  of  fiiith,  that  savour  more  of  the  ingenuity  of 
casuistry,  than  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  The  first,  who  refine  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  inform  us,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  we  can  be  saved  by  believing  the  gospel.  No,  we  can  only  be 
saved  by  the  gospel  believed.  Such  are  the  follies  into  which  men  run, 
who  proclaim  themselves  the  only  true  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  who 
think  they  are  the  people,  and  tnat  wisdom  shall  die  with  them,  and 
who  yet  look  with  more  abhorrence  on  a  blood  pudding  than  on  the 
Sabellian  heresy,  and  consider  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  a  noble 
confession  of  Christian  fiiith  and  freedom,  and  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
worthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  Others  maintain  that  we  are  all  par- 
doned ;  but  that,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  this  universal  pardon,  for  which 
there  is  no  other  evidence  thui  two  or  three  mis-translations  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  shall  be  eternally  punished,  as  well  as  everlastingly  pardoned. 
The  individuals  who  hold  these  and  other  pernicious  doctrines,  were 
more  likely,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  extensively  useful  than  almost  any 
other  individuals.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall ;"  and  let  all  who  have  the  interests  of  religion  and  humanity  at 
heart,  be  earnest  in  their  prayers,  that  all  Christians,  and  that  ^ung 
converts  especially,  may  he  preserved  from  the  many  errors  wmch  so 
easily  beset  them,  and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  bring  back  again 
into  the  truth,  the  individuals  above  alluded  to,  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  snare  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  and  then  few  will 
be  better  able  to  refute,  and  none  will  be  more  eaeer  to  deplore  their 
own  hurtful  heresies,  than  themselves.' — Errors,  &c.  pp.  2o7 — 9. 

Some  admirable  remarks  upon  Faith,  occur  in  the  chapter  on 
Justification,  in  the  first  volume.  We  shall  cite  them  as  a  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  felicitous  clearness  of  ideas  and  con- 
densed force  of  expression,  which  give  to  Mr.  Douglas's  pages 
their  peculiar  charm. 

'  The  only  real  difiiculty  respecting  fiedth,  is  a  moral  diffidulty.  ^  The 
mind  of  man  U  never  truly  of  any  opinion  which  contradicts  the  bias  ^ 
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his  mil*  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  inflaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  in  us  "  to  will"  as  well  as  "  to  do."  On  subjects  which  are  in- 
different^  belief  necessarily  flows  from  truth;  but  the  mind  easily 
withdraws  its  attention  from  the  truths  which  are  disagreeable  to  it  ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  any  one  for  entertaining  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  and  most  forcible  arguments^  when  we  know  that 
his  inclination  and  his  interest  draw  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  would  be  needless  to  insist  upon  faith  at 
all ;  conviction  would  be  inevitable  as  soon  as  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus"  was  placed  before  the  mind.  But  when  we  believe  in  Christy 
we  believe  against  the  stream  and  tendency  of  our  fallen  nature.  This 
is  the  reason  why  not  only  the  truth  is  placed  before  us,  but  we  are 
commanded  and  exhorted  by  the  strongest  motive  to  believe  it,  and  why 
the  penalty  of  unbelief  is  so  distinctly  presented  before  our  view 

'  The  gospel  scheme  bears  that  eminently  divine  stamp  of  simplicity 
and  apparent  weakness  in  the  means,  and  multiplicitv  and  unmeasur- 
able  grandeur  in  the  results.  Belief,  an  act  upon  which,  from  its  fre- 
quency, we  scarcely  reflect,  so  rapidly  does  it  pass  across  our  conscious- 
ness, but  by  successive  repetitions  of  which  we  arrive  at  all  truth — be- 
comes the  humble  and  in  itself  the  inadequate,  but,  by  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  a  change,  the  magnitude  of 
which  eternity  alone  can  discover.  He  who  believes,  believes  to  the 
end ;  and  the  acts  of  fiaith,  though  minute,  are  yet  many.  He  who 
believes  must  be  for  ever  choosing  between  the  visibie  and  the  invisible, — 
preferring  the  future  to  the  present,  and  postponing  that  world  which 
IS  visibly  spread  around  him  to  that  larger  spnere  of  existence  which 
the  Scriptures  hold  out  to  him,  but  which  lies  dim  and  shadowy,  un- 
p^led  by  present  interests,  and  unshaned  by  our  earthly  imaginations. 
*'  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  By 
the  faith  of  Jesus  "  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal ;"  and  thus,  to  us  faith 
becomes  the  '*  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."— TniZ/a,  &c  pp.  264—268. 

These  volumes  are  not  designed  for  cursory  and  unreflecting 
perusal:  they  are  fitted  for  the  library  and  the  closet,  and 
deserve  to  be  studied  by  every  Christian  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand his  religion.  We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  singular  lim- 
pidness  of  the  style  will  deceive  the  superficial  reader  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  current;  and  that  he  will  miss  the  thoughts  which 
lie  concealed  under  a  transparent  diction.  There  was  this  ad- 
vantage attaching  to  the  laboured  and  rugged  periods  of  older 
writers,  that  you  had  some  trouble  in  construing  their  meaning, 
but  you  could  not  ao  away  without  it.  Mr.  Douglas  must  sub- 
mit to  be  read,  and  loudly  or  hinguidly  commended,  by  a  multi. 
tude  of  well-meaning  persons  who  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  fix  their  attention  upon  his  thoughts  long  enough  to 
underatand  them.  His  volumes  will  be  pronounced  *  highly  in- 
teresting •  and  '  talented  ;' and  the  topics  he  has  treated,  will  be 
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admitted  to  be  *  very  important  :*  such  is  the  criticism  of  the  day. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  cherish  the  hope,  that  there  are  minds 
which  will  respond  to  the  notes  which  he  has  struck.  Among 
the  most  auspicious  omens  of  the  times,  we  must  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  truly  philosophical  theologians  as  the  present 
Writer,  and  one  with  whom,  if  he  is  not  to  be  identified,  he  is 
worthy  of  being  associated,  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm ;  and  we  may  add,  such  writers  as  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  notwithstanding  that  his 
theological  opinions  upon  some  points  are  far  less  entirely  accor- 
dant with  our  own.  Dr.  Whately's  "Essays'*  point  out  the 
true  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  must  be  studied,  in  order  to 
lead  us  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

These  are  not  times  in  which  it  will  do  for  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  to  jog  on  in  the  sheep-track  of  academic 
orthodoxy.  '  An  inevitable  change  is  coming  over  the  world. 
'  New  powers  are  brought  into  existence.    Whatever  is  old  and 

*  established,  is  of  itself  already  worn  out,  and  will  have  little 

*  strength  to  contend  with  the  recent  and  hostile  energies  which 
'  it  must  speedily  encounter.*  Such  is  the  note,  not  of  alarm, 
but  of  reveiUee  which  the  present  Writer  has  sounded.  Reli- 
gion has  nothing  to  fear  but  from  her  ministers  and  guardians. 

'  All  thiims/  he  adds,  '  are  favourable  for  the  spread  of  infidelity, 
and  if  so,  for  Christianity  also ;  for  infidelity  has  no  substance  or 
vitality  io  itself,  and  Christianity  is  the  only  system  which  can  be  es- 
tablished on  its  ruins.  Thus,  whatever  is  gained  for  knowledge,  is 
gained  for  Christianity.'     Errors,  p.  275. 

There  is  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  the  spread  of  infidelity :  it 
ought  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  the  unavoidable  effect  of  that 
spread  of  knowledge  which  dispels  the  darkness  of  superstition, 
lays  open  to  the  day  the  refuges  of  lies,  and,  by  destroying  false 
religions,  leaves  no  alternative  but  either  to  embrace  tne  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  or  openly  to  reject  Christianity.  Infidelity  is 
now  'swallowing  up  other  errors:'  its  office  is  that  of  the  ich- 
neumon, the  vulture,  and  the  crane.  It  has  ever  been  a  pioneer 
to  true  religion.  But,  although  alarm  is  needless  and  unwar* 
rantable,  there  is  much  in  the  signs  of  the  times  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  union,  simple-mindedness,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Theology  must  lay  aside  her*  gown  and 
slippers,  and  come  forth  nrom  her  schools,  and  speak  the 
language  of  the  people.  Biblical  criticism  has  rendered  the 
most  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  knowledge ; 
but  its  strength  and  weakness  have  both  been  displayed,  and 
its  utmost  results  are,  probably,  nearly  ascertained;  and  though 
true  scholarship  was  never  more  4^manded,  all  philological 
trifling,  all  neological  reveries  must  be  swept  away.     *  Great,' 


^  Douglas  on  the  Truths  of  Religion,  Src. 

remarks  Mr.  Douglasi  *  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
'  if  rightly  used ;' — ^but,  to  what  causes  soever  it  be  attributable, 
'  at  few  times  has  the  transforming  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  less  at- 

*  tended  the  proclaiming  of  the  Gospel^  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 

*  tinguished  talents  and  piety  of  several  who  preach  it,  than  at 

*  present.'  Unquestionably,  the  neglect  of  a  sound  religious 
education  on  the  part  of  the  people,  is  one  cause  of  that  want  of 
success,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  piety. 

With  regard,  however,  to  that  large  mass  of  the  population 
who,  by  their  own  indifference  to  religion  and  the  licensed  de- 
secration of  the  Sabbath,  are  placed  almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  press,  that  mighty  engine  for  good 
or  evil,  afibrds  the  only  instrumentality  by  which  to  bring  the 
truths  of  religion  to  bear  upon  them.  Tract-societies  and 
Bible-societies  have  effected  more  good  than  can  ever  be 
brought  under  calculation ;  but  their  efficiency,  together  with 
that  of  the  immense  apparatus  of  instruction  now  in  operation, 
is  not  inherent,  not  ex  opere  operate,  as  we  are  in  danger  of 
imagining ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  been  of  late 
on  tbjB  decline.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligent  infidelity.  Popery, 
i^nd  the  mass  of  unreached  ignorance  have  been  making  head, 
and  religious  knowledge  has  been  decidedly  losing  ground  among 
us.  Looking  at  the  general  character  of  our  popular  literature, 
of  the  most  influential  literary  journals,  and  of  the  daily  press, — 
looking,  again,  at  the  proportion  of  intellect  exerted,  and  of 
knowledge  displayed,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,— we  must 
come,  we  fear,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Press  is  at  this  mo- 
ment more  against  us  than  for  us, — that  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence is  not  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  We  have  a  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  disseminating  heresy, 
a  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful  Knowledge  excluding 
Christianity,  a  London  University  professing  an  irreligious 
neutrality  and  countenancing  neologism ;  and  what  have  we  tp 
oppose  an  adequate  counteractive  force  ?  Never  did  the  religi- 
ous world  stand  more  in  need  of  leaders  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  foresight,  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to  direct  the  moral  energies  and  resources  of  the  Church.  For 
want  of  these,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  ourselves  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  rashness  and  immeasurable  conceit  of  a  few 
wrong-headed,  sectarian  fanatics.  It.  is  all  very  well  to  go  on 
reprinting  Owen,  and  Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  although  to  the 
reproach  of  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  modem  theological 
literature ;  but  what  we  now  more  especially  stand  in  need  of, 
b,  that  the  Author  of  all  wisdom  would  be  pleased  to  raise  up 
'  some  master  minds,  gifted  with  the  heavenly  knowledge,  who 
should  be  able  tP  create  ^  new  literature  adapted  to  the  times 
and  impressCHl  with  (he  characters  of  sanctity, — to  introduce 
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also  a  reform  in  our  schools  of  religious  knowledge,  and  re-in- 
fuse the  vigour  of  genius  into  Christian  theology.  Above  all 
this,  and  in  order  to  all,  we  need  the  cordial  combination  of  the 

good,  in  heart  and  in  enterprise;  and  for  this,  we  need  the 
pirit  of  life  and  love  to  be  poured  out  abundantly  upon  us. 
This  b  what  we  must  not  only  desire,  but  unceasingly  invoke ; 
and,  to  adopt  the  beautiful  language  with  which,  in  a  recent 
tract  *,  the  present  Writer  closes  his  exhortation  to  this  duty, — 

*  In  pouring  forth  our  supplications  before  God  for  our  reli^ 
'  gion  and  our  country,  we  join  the  last  aspirations  that  were 

*  breathed  from  the  death-bed  of  former  saints,  and  from  the 
'  fires  of  the  early  martyrs,  till  the  whole  united  cry  for  deliver- 

*  ance  come  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.* 


Art.  II.  Calmuc  Tartar^ ;  or  a  Journey  from  Sarepta  to  several 
Calmuc  Hordes  of  the  Astracan  Government :  from  May  ^^  to 
Aug.  21,  1823.  Undertaken  on  the  behalf  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  by  Henry  Augustus  Zwick  and  John  Golfried  Schill,  and 
described  by  the  Former.  12mo.  pp.  262.  Price  7'*  London, 
Holdsworth  and  Ball,  1831. 


A  MONG  the  semi-barbarous  hordes  whom  Russia  discharged 
"^  upon  the  French  empire  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
were  many  bands  of  the  nation  improperly  called  Calmuc 
Tatars,  but  who  are,  in  fact,  the  western  branch  of  that  once 
powerful  race  who  have  repeatedly  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  given  sovereigns  to  Persia,  India,  and  China.  The  Tatars 
are  properly  Toorks  or  Turks,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  true 
Scythians  of  the  ancients ;  a  bearded  race  with  curled  hair  and 
the  European  physiognomy.  The  Calmucs  are  Mongols,  or 
Moguls,  who  occupy  all  the  central  plateau  or  elevated  table 
land  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  40th  and  50th  parallels,  and 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions.  The  Siolki 
mountains  separate  them,  on  the  N.E.,  from  the  Mantchoos  of 
the  great  race  of  Tongooses.  The  Thibetans  appear  to  form 
a  fourth  dbtinct  race,  possibly  of  mixed  origin.  They  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Calmucs,  to  whom  they  appear  to  have 
imparted  the  imperfect  civilization  and  rude  superstition  ori- 
ginally derived  from  Hindostan. 

Of  all  these  nations,  the  Calmucs  approach  the  nearest  to 
Europe ;  and  some  of  their  tribes  have  long  ranged  over  the 
steppes  of  Astracan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sarpa  (or  Sarna)  with  tl^is  river,  in  about  lat.  48^ 


a 


Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the  present  Time."    8vo.  pp.  32.   1880. 
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SO^y  a  small  German  establishment  was  founded  in  the  year  1 764« 
by  the  United  Brethren,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Empress   Ca- 
tharine IL,  which  received  from  the  pious  settlers,  in  token  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  Divine  Providence,  the  name   of 
Sarepta.    The  situation  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen,  on  the 
great  commercial  road  from  Moscow  to  Astracan,  almost  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Asia  and  Europe.    The  settlement  was» 
however,   much  exposed  to  disturbance  from  the  marauding 
tribes  who  generally  infest  a  border  territory,  and  some  of  thescf 
wild  neighbours  repeatedly  plundered  the  establishment.     Its 
misfortunes  were  completed  by  a  disastrous  fire  which,  in  August 
1823,  destroyed  two  tnirds  of  the  dwellings.    But  what  led  to  its 
final  abandonment  as  a  missionary  station,  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities.     In  the  Annual  Circular 
of  the  Brethren's  Mission  Committee  for  1823,  these  circum* 
stances  are  thus  referred  to.    ^  After  having,  for  these  two  years 
'  past,  entertained   the  most  pleasing  hopes,  that  the  wishes, 

*  prayers,  and  exertions  of  the  congregation  at  Sarepta  in  Russian 
'  Asia,  would  at  length  be  crowned  with  success  for  the  salvation 
'  of  the  Calmuc  Tribes,  and  produce  fruit  that  should  remain, 
'  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control,  but  which  are 
'  connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  country, 

*  forbid  any  further  progress ;  and  the  journey  of  the  Brethren 

*  Schill  and  Zwick  among  five  hordes  of  Calmucs,  to  distribute 

*  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  Mongolian,  proved  the 
'  conclusion  of  their  Missionary  labours.*  * 

It  appears  that  the  established  Church  claimed,  in  a  spirit  of 
despotism  answering  to  the  political  government,  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  converting  the  heathens  within  the  empire,  and 
would  not  allow  of  their  being  received  into  any  other  com- 
munion than  '  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,*  wl>ere  they  might 
be  duly  taught  to  worship  the  sacred  pictures,  and  to  adore  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Happily,  however,  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety, was  not  a  prohibited  labour ;  and  permission  was  granted 
to  the  Brethren,  to  diffuse  among  these  tribes  such  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  as  had  been  translated  into  the  Calmuc  language, 
but  on  the  express  condition,  that  the  Missionaries  employed 
should  confine  themselves  to  their  distribution,  and  *  refrain 

*  from  all  comment.*  The  Journey  undertaken  with  this  view  by 
Brothers  Zwick  and  Schill,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
interesting  narrative. 

Fallen  and  degraded  as  these  nomadic  tribes  are  now,  an  in- 


*  Miss.  R^.  1825.  p.  144.     Brother  Schill  was  removed,  in  1825, 
'o  Antigua,  where  he  died  in  Nov.  1828. 
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terest  attaches  to  them  as  beings  according  to  Pallas  and  other 
travellers,  the  only  nations  that  have  retained  the  ancient  language 
of  those  Moguls  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  subdued  the 
finest  districts  of  Asia.  They  are  believed  also  to  have  pre- 
served, in  great  measure,  the  manners,  dress,  and  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  They  have,  it  seems,  a  traditional  literature.  Like 
the  Bheels  of  India,  they  have  their  b^rds,  their  nobles,  and  their 
feudal  institutions ;  and  they  appear  to  agree  with  them  in  their 
regard  for  the  horse.  Their  gellongs  or  priests  are,  probably, 
of  Thibetan  derivation,  and  correspond  to  the  ra/taans  of 
Birmah,  the  monks  of  the  Buddhic  polity.  The  Russian 
Calmucs,  according  to  our  present  authority,  are  divided  into 
five  orda  or  hordes  *,  each  under  its  own  khan  and  chief:  the 
Derbodian  and  Torgudan  usually  reside  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Don,  extending  themselves  eastward  to  the  Sarpa;  the  Erke* 
dian  and  the  Baganzokhan  between  the  Sarpa  and  the  Volga, 
and  the  Coschudan  on  the  Aktubak,  to  the  east  of  the  Volga.  In 
the  winter,  they  drive  their  herds  from  the  steppes,  and  withdraw, 
the  Derbodians  to  the  Kuma,  the  Erkedians  to  the  well-wooded 
shores  of  the  Caspian  above  Kislar,  and  one  portion  of  the  Tor- 
gudans  to  the  same  vicinity,  while  the  other  division  remain  in 
the  Sarpa  marshes.  To  the  camps  of  the  last  mentioned  horde, 
our  Travellers  first  directed  their  course  after  entering  the 
steppes.  Of  these  vast  pastoral  deserts,  Mr.  Zwick  gives  the 
following  description. 

'  The  steppes  in  the  Government  of  Astracan,  extending  northward 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  over  which  the  Cal- 
mucs and  Tartars  wander  for  pasture,  are  among  the  most  desert  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire.  The  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  yellow 
clay  without  stones,  and  abundantly  impregnated  with  various  salts. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  pits  and  salt-lakes,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
unfossilized  shells  still  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  confirms 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  learned,  that  these  steppes  were  formerly 
the  bottom  of  a  sea,  which,  in  some  convulsion  of  nature,  has  made  its 
way  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Marmora.  Supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Asof,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  all  the  other  seas  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  being  the  deepest 


*  According  to  Malte  Brun,  the  Calmucs  call  themselves  the 
Derben-Oerat  (Four  Brothers),  and  consist  of  four  nations;  the 
Choshotes  or  Sif'ans,  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Hoho-nor ; 
the  Songares,  who  give  name  to  the  country  between  Ulu-Tagh  and 
the  Alak  chain ;  the  Torgoies  of  Astracan ;  and  the  Derhetes,  who  are 
now  intermixed  with  the  last  two  nations.  The  five  orda  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Zwick,  whom  we  have  called  Russian  Calmucs,  would  seem  to 
be  all  of  the  Torgote  and  Derbetian  nations,  these  being  the  same  words, 
probably,  as  Torgudan  and  Derbodian. 
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parts  of  that  primitive  ocean,  remained  when  the  waters  had  elsewhert 
run  off.  Except  Mount  Boedo  *>  which  is  noble,  there  are  no  moun- 
tains among  these  steppes ;  niey  seldom,  however,  present  a  oomplett 
plain,  but  are  more  or  less  hilly,  alternately  rising  gently,  and  again- 
foiling  in  valleys,  so  that  the  prospect  is  tdways  confined,  and  sel« 
dom  allows  of  a  view  many  miles  in  extent.  V^etation  is  exceedinslT 
scanty,  consisting  chiefly  of  low-growing  wormwood,  interspersed  with 
tufts  of  grass,  which  never  iully  cover  the  ground,  or  form  a  uniform 
turf ;  these  two  principal  productions  of  the  steppes  growing  in  soli- 
tary bunches,  between  which  the  yellow  ground  is  seen  on  all  sides. 
In  the  valleys,  there  are  here  and  there  places  more  fertile,  but  they 
are  commonly  covered  with  salt  herbs,  fit  only  for  camels.  Many  parts 
of  the  steppes  are  adorned  in  spring  with  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the 
iris,  the  tulip,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  till  the  raging  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  intercepted  by  no  hill  or  tree,  together  with  the 
scarcity  of  rain  during  this  scorching  heat,  kills  them  all.  In  the 
southerly  steppes,  the  thermometer  often  remains  fur  weeks  together 
at  30^  of  Reaumur,  and  not  a  single  refreshing  cloud  appears  in  the 
heavens.  Overpowering  as  the  heat  is  in  summer,  it  is  not  worse  than 
the  petrifying  cold  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  as  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point ;  and  this  is  felt  the  more,  because  no  moun- 
tains intervene  to  keep  off  the  cold  air  from  the  east,  which  comes  from 
the  lofty,  ice-covered  Mongolia  in  an  irresistible  stream. 

'  One  of  the  marvels  of  nature,  belonging  to  these  steppes,  is  the 
looming  which  takes  place  here  in  hot  weather.  The  rays  of  the  sun, 
reflected  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  steppes,  and  refracted  by  the 
slight  dew  which  is  drawn  from  the  earth,  occasion  an  optical  decep- 
tion, by  which  objects  not  in  sight  are  pictured  in  the  air,  at  the  edge 
of  the  mist,  as  if  reared  on  a  stream  of  water.  The  images  sink  by  de- 
grees lower  and  lower,  as  the  spectator  approaches,  till  at  last  the 
stream  vanishes,  and  the  real  landscape  is  seen  at  a  greater  distance, 
and  smaller  than  it  appeared  on  the  mist.  If  the  weary  traveller  have 
hoped  shortly  to  reach  the  desired  resting-place,  he  sees  it  retreating 
the  filter,  tne  more  eagerly  he  stretches  towards  it.'    pp.  34 — 37. 

This  is  the  true  mirage^  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  deserts,  sehrab,  the  water  of  tlie  desert, 
and  by  the  natives  of  Rajpootana,  chittrdmy  the  picture.  To 
this  optical  illusion,  the  prophet  Isaiah  evidently  alludes  in  a 

fiassage,  the  beauty  of  whicn  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
sa.  XXXV.  7.  ''  And  the  sehrab  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  soil  springs  of  water."  Our  Translators,  not  aware  that 
this  phenomenon  was  so  called,  appear  to  have  read  sehra  (de- 
sert), instead  o(  sehrab,  and  have  rendered  it  parched  ground. 
Lowth  translates  it  more  expressively,  '  glowing  sand ;'  and,  in 
his  note,  he  gives  the  true  meaning,  although  he  was  not  aware 


*  Part  of  the  Altaic  range,  separating  the  Songanan  deserts  from 
'ongolia  or  the  desert  of  Gobi.    Bogdo  signifies  high  priest. 
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of  the  etyndogjr  of  the  word.  Col.  Tod,  in  gtvine  an  account 
of  the  chittr&m,  as  seen  in  the  deserts  of  India,  and  of  the  still 
more  singular  phenomenon  of  the  aee-kote  or  castles  in  the  air, 
states,  that  he  had  long  imagined  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  has 
some  effect  in  producing  this  illusory  appearance ;  *  especially  as 

*  the  chitirim  of  the  desert  is  seen  cniefly  on  those  extensive 

*  plains  producttve  of  the  aaji,  or  alkaline  plant,  whence,  by  in- 

*  cineration,  the  natives  produce  soda,  and  whose  base  is  now 

*  known  to  be  metallic.  But  I  have  since,'  he  adds, '  observed 
'  it  on  every  kind  of  soil.*  He  concludes,  however,  that  lands 
covered  with  saline  incrustations  tend  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  illusion ;  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  steppes  of 
the  Volga. 

The  animals  inhabiting  these  deserts,  Mr.  Zwick  says,  are 
wild  horses,  antelopes  (anielopa  sagax)  in  great  numbers,  foxes, 
wolves,  the  dipus  jerboa,  and  the  musjaculans.  Serpents  and 
lizards  are  very  common.  Scorpions  are  confined,  it  is  believed, 
to  Mount  Bogdo ;  but  millepedes,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  ta- 
rantulas, and  the  still  more  poisonous  scorpion-spider  (phalan^ 
gium  araneoides)  called  by  the  Calmucs  belbussun  chirra,  the 
black  widow,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  are  much 
dreaded.  The  praying  mantis,  called  by  the  Turks  the  itnaum, 
and  the  cicada  plebeta,  another  very  curious  insect,  may  be 
found  in  great  abundance.  Swarms  of  locusts  also  have  their 
birth  here,  and  often  darken  the  air  with  their  rustling  legions, 
laying  waste  wherever  they  settle.  Our  Travellers  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  flight  of  these  winged  armies. 
On  one  occasion,  about  sunset, 

'  They  broke  in  from  the  south  in  a  terrific  swarm,  scarcely  more 
than  two  yards  from  the  ground.  They  moved  towards  the  north,  in 
a  column  more  than  a  verst  (three  quarters  of  a  mile)  in  width,  and 
which  was  an  hour  or  more  in  passing.  As  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non took  place  not  far  from  our  coach,  I  got  into  the  midst  of  them,  to 
observe  tnem  more  closely,  and  they  formed  a  kind  of  impenetrable 
arch  just  over  my  head.  The  noise  which  they  made  in  flying,  re- 
sembled that  of  a  loud  waterfiedl  at  a  distance,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  slight  rattling.'    p.  166. 

On  their  journey,  they  had  previously  passed  a  swarm  several 
versts  in  width.  The  whole  ground  looxed  as  if  it  had  been 
sprinkled  with  pea-shells. 

*  It  was  curious  to  observe  that  their  heads  were  all  turned  to  the 
west,  and  that  in  this  direction  they  were  devouring  every  blade  of 
srass  with  frightful  assiduity.  In  the  sun-shine,  their  wings  appeared 
uke  aOver  or  glass,  and  reflected  a  tremulous  light.  Where  we  passed 
throuah  their  ranks,  they  rose  in  thick  douds,  with  a  loud  rattling, 
caused  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings  against  one  another,  and  con* 
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tinued  wtiizzing  in  irreeular  groupes  tJirough  the  space  arottnd  us^  like 
snow  when  it  fells  in  uirge  flakes.  The  path  which  they  left  for  iis» 
was  about  twenty  paces  wider  than  our  line  of  march  ;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately filled  up  at  the  same  distance  behind  us>  as  if  by  fiedJiiig 
clouds.  They  were  so  nimble,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  catch  any 
of  them,  particularly  as  our  journey  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  in  tne  sunshine,  when  they  are  always  most  active.  The  dogs 
were  highly  delighted  with  chasing  these  swarms,  and  snapping  as 
many  as  they  could  out  of  the  air,  which  they  accomplished  with  more 
facility  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Many  of  these  locusts  were  in 
their  first  state,  when  they  are  of  a  dark  orange  colour ;  others  had 
nearly  reached  their  full  growth.  After  a  few  davs,  they  had  almost 
all  completed  their  chanee,  and  they  were  able  to  nse  like  their  com- 
rades into  the  air,  to  seek  out  new  districts. 

'  Once,  when  I  went  in  search  of  insects  at  this  place,  (which  I 
always  did  secretly,  that  I  might  give  no  ofiFence  to  the  Galmucs,  who 
consider  it  a  great  sin  to  kill  any  creature,  and  more  particularly  an 
insect,)  I  was  observed  by  some  Calmucs,  whose  curiosity  was  excited 
by  my  stooping  so  often.  They  came  slowly  up  to  me,  to  see  what  I 
%vas  looking  for.  I  commonly  satisfied  all  inquiries,  with  the  pretext 
that  I  was  looking  for  medicinal  herbs,  which  they  thought  the  more 
probable,  as  they  had  a  high  opinion  of  our  science  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing. On  this  occasion,  I  took  advantage  of  the  transformation  of  the 
locusts,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  sight.  This  spectacle  they  had 
never  before  remarked,  and  it  occasioned  the  greatest  astonishment. 
Such  locusts  as  were  ready  for  their  transformation,  were  to  be  seen  in 
numbers,  climbing  up  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  then  holding  them- 
selves in  an  inverted  position  with  their  long  legs.  After  a  little 
while,  the  creature  begins  to  rock  itself  backwards  and  forwards,  rest- 
ing at  intervals,  as  if  almost  exhausted;  then  shaking  itself  again 
with  increasing  violence,  until  the  breast  and  head  break  through,  the 
old  covering  by  continued  efiTort  is  thrown  ofiT,  and  the  insect  appears 
in  its  perfiect  state.  The  wings  now  grow  to  their  full  size,  and  ap- 
pear to  strengthen  before  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  acquire,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  their  natural  colour  and  splendour.  While  the  boys 
were  busied  in  seeking  more  blades  of  grass  with  locusts  upon  them, 
the  spectators  unceasingly  repeated  their  exclamations  of  Dalai  Lama  ! 
Dalai  Lama  !  Chair  Khan  I  Chair  Khan  I  or  Kuhrku  !  Kuhrku  !  at 
the  sight  of  a  process  of  nature,  which  had  been  unknown  to  them, 
though  it  had  passed  under  their  eyes.'    pp.  1 47^—1 49. 

This  species  of  locust  (^ry//fi^  migratorius)  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length.  The  head  and  breast  are  of  a  dingy 
green ;  the  throat,  dark  brown  ;  the  eyes,  large  and  black ;  tlie 
exterior  case  of  the  wing  is  of  a  dirty,  yellowish  green  with 
many  dark  spots,  shewing  the  black  wings  at  a  little  distance ; 
the  body  and  the  legs  are  pale  yellow,  with  black  marks  on  the 
inside  of  the  legs.  The  wings,  which  at  first  do  not  cover 
the  whole  body,  when  full-grown,  reach  far  beyond  it.  When 
they  settle,  they  devour  not  only  every  thing  green,  but  the 
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stems  of  the  shrubs,  the  weeds  of  the  sea,  and  the  very  felt  on 
the  tentSy  if  suffered  to  descend  unmolested.  When  compelled 
to  migrate  in  search  of  food,  they  usually  move  off  about  dusk. 
This  species,  as  well  as  the  gryUus  cristatus,  which  was  the 
food  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  still  eaten  in  Arabia,  is  pre- 
pared in  different  ways  by  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Calmucs 
are  restrained  from  eating  them  by  their  Buddhic  scruples; 
but  the  Missionaries  were  told,  that  wolves,  dogs,  antelopes, 
sheep,  and  other  animals  that  have  fattened  upon  them,  are 
much  sought  after. 

'  The  wolves  seldom  or  never  attack  the  flocks  of  the  Calmucs  when 
the  locusts  are  at  hand,  because  they  can  satisfy  themselves  with  these 
insects.  A  circumstance  which  happened  some  years  ago  at  Sarepta^ 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  locusts  are  excellent  food.  Toe  hogs  in  that 
neighbourhood  became  unusuallv  fat,  by  having  been  fed  for  some  time 
entirely  upon  dead  locusts  which  had  been  drowned  in  the  Vdga^  and 
thrown  in  heaps  on  the  shore.'    p.  146. 

Among  the  birds  which  haunt  these  steppes  are,  the  crane,  the 
swallow,  the  red  duck  {anas  caesarea),  the falco  bucocephalus^  and 
other  species  of  eagle.  Falconry  is  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Calmucs ;  and  there  are  persons  whose  whole  occupation  it  is 
to  rear  and  train  falcons  for  their  chief.  The  lakes  are  also 
frequented  by  various  tribes  of  water-fowl. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Zwick  remarks,  these  steppes  are  rich 
in  objects  interesting  to  the  naturalist ;  '  but,  on  account  of 
'  their  difficulty  of  access,  which  even  Asiatic  hospitality  cannot 

*  remedy,  they  are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  except  by  the 

*  few  whose  office  and  duty  compel  them. 

'  In  a  desert  where,  for  a  day's  journey  together,  yon  find  neither 
the  habitation  of  man  nor  a  pool  of  water,  where  the  pastoral  tribes 
continually  change  their  position,  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  perishing 
in  the  wilderness,  if  he  be  not  provided  with  an  experienced  guide. 
The  Russian  cattle-dealers  and  pedlars,  who  are  induced  by  the  love 
of  gain  to  overlook  danger,  and  toil,  and  wants  of  variotis  kinds,  are 
the  only  people  who  are  occasionally  tempted  to  enter  these  deserts. 
The  native  inhabitants  are  Moguls,  Tartars,  Kirguses,  and  pastoral 
Cossacks.'    p.  38. 

The  difficulties  and  perils  to  be  encountered  by  the  intruder 
into  these  deserts,  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  different  clans  are  often  at  war  with  each  other. 
Hereditary  feuds  give  rise  to  continual  skirmishing ;  and  the 
wells,  as  in  patriarchal  days,  are  a  never-failing  occasion  of 
strife  in  these  parched  wastes.  The  valleys  and  other  places 
are  almost  exclusively  named  from  these  wells.  Thus  we  have, 
'  the  Valley  of  Worms  *,  so  named  because  the  water  of  a  well 
which  it  contains  is  full  of  worms ;  the  Ulalian  CAuduk,  or  Red 
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Weib,  in  a  large  sand-hill ;  the  Chargaihn  Chuduk^  or  Pine 
Wells,  so  calledi  not  because  any  species  of  pine  is  to  be  found 
on  the  steppes,  but  because  the  wells  have  been,  in  former 
times,  boarded  at  the  sides  with  pine-wood.  Many  of  tiiese 
welb  are  bitter,  and  often  undrinkable.  During  one  of  their 
halts,  owing  to  the  endless  discussions  with  the  Russians  and 
Calmucs  about  the  use  of  a  well^  the  Tatars  attendant  upon 
our  Missionaries,  dug  a  new  one. 

'  They  found,  at  the  depth  of  about  18  feet,  three  springs  of  sweet 
water,  which  soon  filled  the  well  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Their  joy  wm 
the  greater,  as  the  water  in  the  old  well  had  become  bitter.  fSvery 
body  came  to  our  well,  and  tried  to  make  friends  of  onr  people,  that 
they  might  have  some  of  the  water.  Unluckily,  our  triumph  was 
lOon  over,  for,  in  a  few  days,  the  water  of  the  new  well  was  the  bit- 
terer of  the  two,  owing  to  a  vein  of  bine  marl  over  which  it  flowed. 
Both  these  wells  were  called  by  the  Calmucs,  Nemeseh  Ckuduk  (Ger- 
man Wells),  in  honour  of  us ;  and  the  name  will  probably  be  retained 
for  generations,  as  a  memorial  of  our  visit.'     pp.  86,  7* 

'  Our  father  Jacob  gave  us  this  well ',  said  the  Samarifan 
woman  to  our  Lord,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  transaction  referred  to.  "  But  the  water  that  I  have  to 
give  ",  was  the  reply  she  received,  "  shall  be  a  well  of  water 
within  him  who  drinketh,  springing  up  to  life  eternaL*'  Wheii 
we  read  of  these  disputes  about  wells,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
proprietors  respecting  them,  how  strikingly  beautiful  does  the 
metaphor  seem,  by  which  the  free  and  universal  offers  of  Di- 
vine mercy  are  expressed  in  the  sacred  writings !  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  (q.  d.  my  well)  and  drink."  "  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters." 

At  the  time  of  the  journey  undertaken  by  these  pious  Mis- 
sionaries, the  Derbodian  and  some  of  the  Torgudan  hordes 
were  at  variance,  in  consequence  of  an  unextinguished  feud  be^ 
tween  their  chieftains.  The  contest  would  have  been  very  un- 
equal, as  the  division  of  Torgudans  numbered  only  four  hun- 
dred tents,  and  the  Derbodians  were  reckoned  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  ;  but  other  divisions  of  Torgudans  took  part 
with  those  of  their  own  nation  who  had  originated  the  quarref^ 
and  they  made  up  for  inferior  numbers  by  their  superior  activity 
and  vigour.  The  Torgudans  are  a  hardier  race  than  the  Der- 
bodians, and  inured  to  greater  privations  from  ranging  over 
barren,  waterless  steppes;  and  as  they  subsist,  in  summer, 
chiefly  by  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  they  are  almost  universally 
provided  with  guns,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  more  nume^ 
rous  nation.  Their  horses  are  also  decidedly  superior,  both  in 
swiftness  and  in  the  canability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  Those  of 
the  Derbodians,  though  accustomed  to  richer  pasture,  and  ap- 
parently in  better  condition,  are  not  so  strong*    These  feuds 
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had  now  lasted  and  gained  strength  during  three  years.  Two 
only  of  all  the  hordes^  the  Erkedes  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  Coschudans  on  the  eastern  shore,  remained  neu«- 
tral ;  each  estimated  at  1000  tents ;  so  that,  of  S0,000  tents  of 
Calmucs  within  the  territory  of  Astracan,  there  were,  at  this 
time,  only  SOOO  at  peace,  and  3000  were  in  arms  against  abont 
15,000. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  182S,  that  Mr.  Zwick,  his  brother 
Missionary,  and  their  attendants,  left  the  last  Russian  village, 
called  Tschornoija,  and  fairly  plunged  into  the  steppes.  Their 
course  lay  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Torgudan  encampment 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Sarpa.  On  the  Sd  of  June,  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Prince  £rdeni,  consisting  of  about  100 
tents. 

'  It  stood  in  an  inconsiderable  valley^  in  the  midst  of  which  were  a 
few  wells.  To  the  north  of  these  were  the  royal  tents^  viz.  that  of 
Erdeni  himself,  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  tent  of  Princess  Minemer 
(the  Prince's  daaghter^ :  to  the  south,  the  ChurulU  (temples),  and  the 
huts  of  the  High  Pnest  or  Lama.  Round  these,  in  a  wide  semi- 
circle, were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  priests  or  gelUmgs ;  and  these 
again  were  inclosed  by  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Prince.  The 
doors  of  all  the  tents  were  directed  towards  the  principal  temple  and 
the  interior  of  the  semicircle.'    p.  57* 

The  Calmuc  tents,  called  in  their  own  language  gerr,  and  in 
Russian,  kibiika,  are  composed  of  a  circular  frame-work  of 
willow  laths,  carved  and  painted  in  red  stripes,  and  fastened 
with  leathern  thongs,  with  a  funnel-shaped  roof,  ending  in  a 
blunt  point.  The  lattice-work  which  forms  the  wall,  is  not 
quite  the  height  of  a  man.    The  whole  is  covered  with  coarse, 

?orous,  unfiiUed  felts,  secured  with  woollen  girths  and  bands, 
["he  tents  of  the  Princes  and  the  Lama,  and  those  which  are 
used  as  temples,  are  distinguished  by  their  size,  the  whiteness 
of  their  covering,  and  their  peculiar  position.  The  residence 
of  the  Prince  is  abo  marked  by  a  long  spear  projecting  on  the 
left  of  the  door-way,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  hang  two 
bunches  of  black  horse-hair,  which  seem  to  resemble  the 
banners  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks.  A  smaller  banner  is  placed 
in  the  same  manner  over  the  hall  of  justice. 

Erdeni  was  found  seated  in  the  Asiatic  fashion,  on  a  cushion 
in  the  interior  of  his  tent,  his  wife  on  his  right  hand,  and  their 
little  son  with  his  nurse  on  his  left  hand.  The  Prince  was 
dressed  in  a  short  Calmuc  coat  of  blue  cloth,  a  mottled  silk 
waistcoat,  white  trowsers,  and  a  thick  velvet  cap  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  ornamented  with  a  red  tassel  and  gold  loop.  He 
was  playing  on  the  domber^  or  Calmuc  guitar.  The  Princess 
wore  a  blue  and  white  dress  over  a  red  silk  petticoat,  orna- 
mented with  gold  flowers :  she  had  on  her  heaa  a  high,  square 
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Calmuc  cap  of  Persian  gold  muslin,  trimmed,  like  her  hus- 
band's, with  sable  and  a  large  silk  tassel.  The  tent  was  about 
ten  yards  in  height,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  furnished  all 
round  with  carpets.  Opposite  to  the  door  was  the  Prince's 
throne,  or  musnud,  as  the,  Persians  would  call  it ;  a  cushion 
covered  with  green  cotton,  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  same 
material.  On  each  side  was  suspended  an  image ;  the  left  re- 
presented the  dreadful  idol  Bansarakza  ;  the  right  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  astrological  circles  and  many  figures  of  different 
colours.  Both  were  designed  to  guard  the  young  Prince 
against  evil.  To  the  left  of  the  throne  was  the  altar,  on  which 
were  silver  vessels,  containing  rice  and  other  offerings :  a  bench 
was  in  front  of  it,  and  behind  it  a  number  of  chests,  piled  one 
upon  another,  and  covered  with  a  Persian  cloth.  Above  was  a 
wooden  shrine,  with  a  well-formed  gilt  image  of  Shag  Sha- 
moony,  the  founder  of  their  religion.  On  the  right  of  the 
Prince,  there  was  another  heap  of  chests,  covered  with  Persian 
cloth,  on  which  stood  a  few  trinket-boxes  belonging  to  the 
Princess.  In  the  middle  of  the  tent  was  a  hearth,  with  a 
cresset  and  a  common  tea-kettle ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  door 
stood  a  few  pails  and  cans  containing  tchigan,  or  sour  mare's 
milk,  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  wealthier  Torgudans  in  the 
summer  season.  The  poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  cow's  milk. 

The  Missionaries  were  furnished  with  sealed  letters  of  pro- 
tection and  recommendation  to  the  heads  of  the  different 
hordes,  from  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Minister  of  Asiatic  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Erdeni  read  the  letter  presented  to  him  twice 
through  with  great  attention,  and  then  inquired  their  names, 
and  the  immediate  ohject  of  their  journey.  He  next  inquired 
in  a  friendly  manner  after  his  old  acquaintances.  Brothers 
Schmidt  of  Petersburg,  and  Loos  of  Sarepta.  After  Calmuc 
tea  and  tchigan  had  been  served^  the  Missionaries  took  their 
leave.  In  the  evening,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  they  were 
entertained  till  night  by  the  loud  music  of  the  gellongs^  per- 
forming their  Thibetan  litany.  The  predominant  instruments 
were,  a  kind  of  oboe,  horns,  and  the  drum.  The  same  music 
was  heard  also  from  the  churuU  of  the  neighbouring  camp  of 
another  Torgudan  chief. 

At  a  second  visit,  the  Missionaries  laid  before  his  Highness 
the  presents  they  had  brought,  consisting  of  Sarepta  cloth, 
tobacco,  and  gingerbread,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 
Erdeni  and  his  wife  each  smoked  immediately  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco ;  half  of  the  gingerbread  was  sent  to  the  Lama,  and  a  share 
was  hospitably  allotted  to  all  present.  With  regard  to  the 
object  of  their  mission,  however,  the  Prince  was  politely  evasive; 
— spoke  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Lama, — and  con- 
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trived  to  keep  them  in  attendance  for  almost  a  month  without 
obtaining  a  definitive  answer*  At  length,  Erdeni  gave  them  a 
letter,  authorising  such  of  his  subjects  as  chose,  to  receive 
books  from  the  strangers,  from  whom  he  had  himself  con- 
descended to  receive  two  copies*  Not  one  of  his  encampment, 
however,  could  be  induced  to  follow  his  equivocal  example, 
owing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  influence  of  the  gellongs.  The 
common  remarks  which  were  made  on  all  sides,  by  both  priests 
and  people,  were  to  this  effect. 

*  *'  We  have  nomm  (religioos  instruction)  enough  of  our  own,  such 
as  our  fathers  had  before  us,  and  want  no  new  teaching.  ,  Our  own 
ftofitffi  is  good,  for  it  was  taught  and  given  by  the  Gods  themselres, 
and  therefore  we  must  not  forsake  it.  The  new  nomm  oomes  from 
Russia,  and  the  Germans  are  the  ministers  of  it.  If  we  attend  to  this 
new  nomm,  our  fine  old  nomm  and  all  the  splendid  religious  ceremonies 
which  belong  to  it,  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  our  priestiiood,  our  sup- 
port with  the  Godsy  will  come  to  an  end ;  and  we  diall  lose  our  free- 
dom and  independence.  If  we  receive  these  books,  they  will  send  us 
popes  from  Russia,  to  teach  us  more,  and  to  try  to  lead  us  from  our 
ola  faith.  They  will  not  let  us  be  herdsmen  any  longer ;  we  shall  be 
forced  to  drive  the  plough,  like  the  Russians ;  tnen  we  shall  be  made 
to  pay  taxes,  and  be  enrolled  for  soldiers,  like  the  Cossacks;  in  a  word, 
we  shall  be  ruined,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  taken  in  by  the  seem- 
ingly innocent  proposition  of  the  Germans." '    pp.  117>  18. 

These  alarms  were  no  doubt  artfully  instilled  by  the  gellonffs 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  woul4  not  have  been  likely 
to  see  so  very  far  into  the  possible  consequences  of  accepting  a 
few  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  regard  with  distrust  the 
worthy  Germans — *  Dimaos  dona/eretUes*  Here,  as  among  the 
other  hordes  whom  they  subsequently  visited,  the  most  absurd 
reports  were  propagated ;  for  instance,  that  every  one  who  re- 
ceived a  book,  was  also  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  by  which 
be  would  bind  himself  to  become  a  Russian,  that  is,  a  Christian. 
No  wonder  that,  prepossessed  with  this  idea  of  Christianity, 
they  should  cling  to  their  old  nomm  and  independence. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  nomm*,  so  very  interesting  and  at- 
tractive, two  circumstances  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  The 
learning  of  the  priests  is  confined  to  readinjo;  players  and  holy 
writings  in  the  Thibetan  language,  which  few  of  them  under- 
stand; and  the  liturgy  is  chiefly  performed,  not  by  steam 
indeed,  but  by  machinery.  Our  readers  must  have  heard  of 
the  prayer-mills  of  the  poor,  misguided  votaries  of  Lama-ism. 
The  following  description  is  given  of  them. 

'  The  kurdu,  or  prayer  machine,  consists  of  hollow  wooden  cylinders 


*  Probably  from  the  Sanscrit,  namasia,  prayer. 

vol.  V. — N.B. 
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of  different  sizes^  filled  with  Tangud  writings.  The  cylinders  are 
painted  with  red  stripes^  and  adorned  with  handsome  gilt  letters  in 
the  Sanscrit  character^  commonly  containing  the  formtua^  Om^ma^ni^ 
had-meUchum,  £ach  of  these  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis^  which  goes 
through  a  square  frame :  this  frame  is  capable  of  being  shut  up  flat, 
and  is  formed  upon  a  small  scale,  much  like  a  weaver's  sheering 
machine.  Where  the  lower  parts  of  the  frame  cross,  there  is  a  hole, 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns;  by  means  of  a  strings  which  is 
attached  to  a  crank  in  the  spindle^  the  machine  can  be  kept  in  motion, 
so  that  the  cylinder  turns  in  the  Aiune  like  a  grind-stone  (only  up- 
right) upon  its  axis.  Before  the  fire  at  Sarepta>  we  had  two  lai^ 
kurdus  of  this  kind>  with  Tangud  writings  of  all  sorts,  rolled  one 
upon  another  round  the  spindle,  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  to  the 
length  altogether  of  some  hundred  feet.  These  prayer-mills  perform 
a  much  more  important  office  than  a  rosary,  which  only  serves  to 
assist  the  person  who  prays.  The  Moguls  believe  that  it  is  meritorious 
respectfully  to  set  in  motion  (whether  by  the  wind  or  otherwise)  such 
writings  as  contain  prayers  and  other  religious  documents,  that  the 
noise  of  these  scraps  of  theology  may  reach  to  the  Gods,  and  hring 
down  their  blessing.  As  these  prayer-machines  usually  contain  the 
Tangud  formula,  which  is  serviceable  to  all  living  creatures,  (repeated, 
it  may  be,  ten  thousand  times,  so  that  there  is  a  multiplication  of 
power,  like  that  in  the  English  machines,  equivalent  to  the  labour  of 
so  many  individuals,) — as  prayer  can,  in  this  manner,  be  carried  on 
like  a  wholesale  manufactory,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  prayer- 
mills  are  so  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  JVfoguls :  an 
ingenious  contrivance  this,  for  storming  Heaven  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  ! '     pp.  119,  20. 

The  religion  of  the  Calmucs,  and  of  the  other  Mogul  nations 
of  Central  Asia,  is  substantially  the  same  that  has  diffused  it- 
self over  Thibet,  the  Birman  Empire,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and 
China.  Their  Schagdsc/iamuni,  as  Mr.  Zwick  writes  the  word, 
is  no  other  than  the  Sakya  Aloonee,  or  Divine  Philosopher  of 
the  Cingalese,  the  Shoomoono-Kodam  of  Siam,  the  ShatAu 
Moonee  of  Bengal,  and  the  Maha  Moonee  of  Bootan  and  Tibet. 
His  alias  is  Gaudama  Boodha ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  personage  in  question,  the  founder,  or  perhaps 
the  reformer  of  the  Boodliic  faith,  was  the  son  of  a  sovereign 
of  Magadha  in  Bahar,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  the 
Calmuc  tradition,  as  reported  by  the  present  Writer,  this 
'  Buddh  Shagdshamuni ' 

'  sent  the  Divine  Chomshin  Bodhissadoa  into  the  snowy  Tangut  (Thi- 
bet), to  whom  he  imparted  his  instructions,  and  particularly  the  for- 
mula Om'ma'ni'pad^mel'chum,  the  meaning  of  which  nobody  has  ever 
revealed :  it  is,  however,  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  the  path  of  salva- 
tion for  all  creatures ;  and  the  mere  repetition  of  it,  thoush  it  be  but 
once^  is  an  infinite  merit  in  the  estimation  of  the  Buddh  Shonkiamuni. 
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Chmnshin  is  the  most  reverenced  of  all  the  Buddbs  in  Thibet,  except 
Shagd^hamuni  himself,  since  it  was  he  who  undertook  the  conversion 
of  the  jaation,  and  introduced  the  form  of  prayer  which  is  for  ever  on 
the  lips  of  all  the  Buddhists.  He  is  at  all  times  incarnate  in  the  per- 
son of  ithe  Dalai  Lama,  who  lives,  as  Chonishin  once  did  in  his  own 
person,  in  a  temple  on  the  Thibetian  Mount  Putala,  where  he  receives 
divine  honours.'    p.  ^Q. 

From  other  authorities  we  learn,  what  sufficiently  agrees  with 
thiSy  that  the  last  Buddhic  patriarch  who  reigned  in  Hindostan, 
was  Bodhi-dharma,  who,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  per. 
secution  raised  by  the  Brahmins,  sailed  from  Bengal  to  China, 
and  took  up  his  residence  near  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Soung,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ho-nan,  where  he  died,  a.d.  495* 
He  bequeathed  his  office,  and  the  secret  doctrine  to  a  Chinese 
disciple,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tsoui-Kho,  with  the  title  of 
Moonee  (philosopher)*.  Boddi-dharma  is,  probably,  the  same 
personage  as  Bodhissadoa,  (which  is  evidently  the  same  word 
as  the  Casbmerian  Bod/iisattva,)  and  his  alias  of  Chomshin  is, 
no  doubt,  an  honorific  title.  Mr.  Zwick  assigns  400  years  b.  c. 
as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  religion  in  Thibet ;. 
whence,  he  says,  *  it  made  its  way,  in  1^50,  to  the  Moguls,  and 
'  soon  became  the  sole  and  universal  religion  among  them.' 
No  document  or  authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  statement, 
which,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  involves  some  strange  blunder,  as 
it  is  wholly  incredible  that  more  than  1600  years  should  have 
elapsed  before  the  Buddhic  superstition  spread  from  Thibet  to 
Mongolia.  That  it  established  itself  in  the  former  country  be^- 
fore  it  was  disseminated  over  China,  is,  indeed,  highly  probable. 
It  is  the  general  belief  in  Thibet,  that  their  religion,  sciences, 
and  arts  had  alike  their  origin  in  the  holy  city  of  Benares ;  and 
Mr.  Zwick  says,  that  the  Tangud  or  Thibetan  character  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit,  being,  like  that,  written  from  left  to 
right,  although,  on  a  superficial  survey,  it  has  much  resemblance 
to  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew.  Most  of  the  writings  which  re- 
main among  the  Mogul  tribes,  are,  he  says,  in  the  Tangud 
language  and  character ;  and  every  young  ecclesiastic  is  bound 
to  Team  enough  of  this  language,  to  be  able  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Tangud  litany ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  among  the 
Calmucs  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  gellongs  are  ignorant  of 
the  Mogul  or  Calmuc  character,  affecting  to  understand  only 
the  sacred  language,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  use  on  common  oc- 
casions. By  this  means,  they  conceal  their  ignorance  of  both. 
A  learned  gellong  informed  Mr.  Zwick,  that  their  Lama  had 


^  Mod.  Trav.  VoL  XI.  p.  106. 
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some  old  Burat-Mogol  writtngSy  which  nobody  in  the  horde 
could  read.  The  Barat  or  Bourout  Mogub  inhabit  the  moun- 
tidns  of  Alatag  or  Aktag,  between  Anzijan  and  Kashgar,  near 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  what  has  been 
called  Chinese  Toorkestan.  They  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Kara^Kirghiz  (Black  KLirghiz  or  Kirguses),  who  were  once  a 
powerful  nation,  and  are  quite  a  different  race  from  the  nomade 
tribes  improperiy  caUed,  by  the  Russians,  Kir^iz-Kaissaks, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded. 

With  regard  to  the  mysterious  formula  above  mentioned, 
(which  is  diffisrently  printed  in  the  volume,)  it  is  doubtless  of 
Indian  origin ;  and  the  first  syllaUe  gives  us  the  mystic  mono- 
syllable with  which  a  Brahnun  begins  and  ends  a  lecture  of  the 
Veda,  the  recital  of  any  sacred  legend,  or  the  performance  of  a 
religious  rite.  The  Brahmins,  who  make  it  a  word  of  three 
letters,  A.  U.  M.,  pretend  that  it  is  composed  of  the  initials  of 
their  three  principal  deities.    Other  explanations,  however,  are 

E'ven,  which  shew  that  its  original  import  is  unknown  to  the 
amed  Hindoos  themselves.  Col.  Wilford  finds  in  this  word 
and  two  other  Sanscrit  terms,  the  origin  of  the  Koyi  *Of(  Ilai  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
word  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  participle  of  the  substantive 
verb  Eifu,  and  that  it  may  be  expressive  of  self-existence.  But 
etymology  is  dangerous  ground,  and  we  forbear.  In  their  fune- 
real  customs,  these  Calmucs  resemble  the  ancient  Medes  and 
the  modem  Parsees.  Their  common  dead,  instead  of  being 
interred,  are  exposed  as  food  for  the  vultures  and  the  dogs. 
The  practice  b  different,  however,  in  respect  to  the  princes  and 
lamas,  whose  corpses  are  burned,  as  amongst  the  Birmans, 
with  great  solemnity ;  but  what  is  peculiar,  we  apprehend,  to 
these  Mongols,  the  ashes,  mixed  with  mortar,  are  employed  in 
building  a  chapel  or  a  tomb  on  the  site  of  the  funeral  pile. 
One  of  these  mausoleums  is  thus  described. 

*  This  cfaapd  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  tlie  late  Tongad  Prince 
Sandshi  UbsAhi,  iather  of  the  Prince  Zemn  Ubashi ;  and  his  ashes, 
as  the  Calmucs  informed  me,  are  mixed  with  the  mortar  which  ce- 
ments and  whitens  the  building.  The  foundation  of  this  edifice  is  of 
stone,  upon  which  is  erected  a  wooden  chapel,  with  steps  up  to  it.  It 
was  about  four  paces  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  upon  it  a  kmd  of  tower.  A  small  window  on  the  south  side  was 
the  sole  aperture  in  the  bailding.  In  the  inside  was  a  shelf  with  cups 
and  other  offerings,  an  altar,  an  old  wooden  writing-table,  bunches  of 
horse-hair,  a  few  copper  coins,  and  a  number  of  small  cones,  (called 
zaza,)  which  are  prepared  by  the  priests  as  offerings.  On  the  walls 
were  frightful  images  of  the  four  Maeharamta  Khans,  (or  kinffs  of  a 
particular  class  of  spirits,  called  Macharansa,)  who  are  supposed  to  in- 
nabit  Mount  Sonuner.    The  image  <m  the  south  wall,  (m  which  the 
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opening  was  made,)  was  blue;  that  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  it^ 
white;  to  the  left^  jellow;  opposite  to  the  openings  red.  All  four 
had  huge  round  ejea^  and  hair  standing  straight  on  end.  In  their 
hands,  Siej  had  weapons  or  musical  instruments.  The  object  of  these 
chapels  seems  to  be  principally  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  Princes 
or  llamas ;  but  they  senre^  at  the  same  time^  as  shrines  or  temples.' 

pp.  137,  8. 

The  tumuli  which  are  found  throughout  the  steppes,  and 
which  our  Travellers  met  with  'most  plentifully  on  the  willowy 
'  shores  of  the  Volga,  the  Sarpa,  the  Manitsh,  the  Kuma,  and 
'  the  Aktubah  \  probably  belong  to  different  ages  and  different 
races ;  but  the  majority  of  them,  Mr.  Zwick  thinks,  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  Ascribed  to  the  Tatars  of  the  ancient  Kamshat- 
kan  empire  which  was  founded  there. 

'  I  saw ',  he  adds,  *  a  great  number  of  these  hillocks  near  the  ruins 
of  their  principal  cities,  Seree  and  Tchigis.  Others  are  probably  of 
older  date,  lliose  on  which  were  are  stone  pillars  in  the  Mogul  style, 
appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  were  ^in  existence  long  beiore 
tne  time  of  Ruidbroek,  in  the  year  1260,  and  were  then  r^;arded  as 
the  graves  of  a  nation  which  had  passed  away  and  been  forgotttti. 
From  the  antiquity  of  these  graves,  and  the  Mogul  style  of  the  pillars, 
they  may  not  improbably  have  belonged  to  that  tribe  of  Moguls  who 
were  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  the 
formidable  name  of  Huns.  Two  of  these  hillocks  exhibited  the  re- 
mains of  a  square  building  of  brick,  which  resembled  the  foundation 
of  a  Tatar  monument.'    pp.  53,  4. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
picture  of  the  Calmucs,  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  imperfect  notices  furnished  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Professor  Pallas.  That  they  are  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of 
civilization,  has  been  amply  evinced  by  those  of  their  nation 
who  have  entered  the  Russian  service.  Prince  Sered  Dscheh, 
colonel  in  the  Russian  army,  and  knight  of  several  orders,  is 
honourably  distinguished,  by  his  information  and  manners,  from 
the  other  Calmuc  princes,  and  has  already  done  much  for  the 
civilization  of  his  subjects,  *  who  fear  him  more  than  they  love 

*  him,  because  they  regard  all  his  attempts  at  melioration  as  so 

*  many  pernicious  innovations.^  He  resides  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volga,  in  a  large  wooden  castle,  which  he  fortified  with 
Russian  outworks,  when  he  returned  from  the  French  war. 
The  interior  is  well  fitted  up  with  mahogany  furniture,  lustres, 
mirrors,  clocks,  a  billiard-table,  and  a  pianoforte ;  and  at  his 
table,  Greek  and  French  wines,  including  champagne,  are 
served,  while,  during  and  after  dinner,  a  band  of  Calmucs, 
headed  by  a  Russian,  perform  with  expertness  German  marches 
and  symphonies.    Mr*  Zwick  had  the  honour  of  dining  with 
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this  intelligent  nobleman,  and  represents  the  cdnyersaUoD  at 
table  as  easy  and  unconstrained :  it  was  carried  on  generally  in 
Russian,  occasionally  in  Calmuc  or  Tatar,  and  sometimes  in 
German. 

After  a  journey  over  the  steppes  of  nearly  900  miles,  the 
Missionaries  reached  Sarepta  only  to  find  the  Establishment 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  recent  conflagration!  We  know  not  to 
whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  translation  of  this  highly 
interesting  narrative,  but  he  has  rendered  a  most  acceptable 
service. 


Art.  III.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  inconirovertihle ;  or.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinians  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  prove  a 
comiption  in  the  text  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  By  E.  Henderson,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Highbury  College.  8vo. 
pp.  96.     Holdsworth  and  Ball.     1830. 


"PREVIOUSLY  to  the  close  of  the  year  1690,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  employed  himself  in  the  examination  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  genuineness  of  two  passages  of  Scripture 
comprised  in  the  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament,^- 
1  John  V.  7,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  and  at  that  time,  he  had  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  these  texts, 
which  he  proposed  to  publish.  Whatever  might  be  his  induce- 
ment to  an  anonymous  publication  of  his  remarks,  he  resolved  to 
send  them  forth  without  his  name ;  and  in  furtherance  of  his 
design,  he  availed  himself  of  his  friendship  with  Locke,  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  request,  that  he  would  procure  a  translation 
of  his  papers  into  the  French  language,  and  publish  the  work 
abroad ;  reserving  to  himself  the  option  of  '  putting  it  forth,'  at 
a  subsequent  period,  '  into  English.'  His  illustrious  Cor- 
respondent was  at  the  time  meditating  a  voyage  to  Holland,  and 
undertook  the  commission;  but,  not  proceeding  thither,  he 
transmitted  the  papers  to  Le  Clerc,  with  instructions  to  have 
them  published.  Sir  Isaac,  not  apprised  of  this  circumstance, 
and  knowing  that  Locke  had  not  quitted  England,  concluded 
that  the  papers  were  still  in  his  possession.  On  learning  that  he 
had  parted  with  them,  he  expressed  his  regret  to  Locke,  in  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  16th  169|,  in  which  he  intreats,  that  the 
translating  and  printing  of  his  manuscripts  might  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  it  being  his  '  design  to  suppress  them ;'  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  he  informs  his  correspondent,  that  he  '  was 
'  glad  the  edition  was  stopped.'  The  papers  appear  to  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Le  Clerc,  by  whom,  probablv,  they 
were  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amster- 
dam.   Neither  Locke  nor  Le  Clerc  appears  to  have  in  any 
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manner  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  The  latter 
seems  to  refer  to  Newton's  tract,  in  his  epistle  to  OptimianuSy 
published  in  Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  New  Testament,  1709; 
where  he  speaks  of  a  dissertation  on  the  text  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  worthy  of  being  published.  Newton*s 
manuscript  was  printed,  it  appears,  in  1734 ;  and  in  1754,  there 
appeared,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  papers,  *'  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
Mr.  Le  Clerc."  In  this  edition,  the  remarks  of  Newton  were 
very  imperfectly  printed,  and  the  title  is  quite  conjectural. 
They  were  afterwards  published  by  Horsley,  in  his  edition  of 
Newton's  works,  from  a  complete  copy  in  the  Author's  own 
hand-writinj?,  with  the  title,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  two 
"  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.*' 

This  "  Historical  Account "  has  been  recently  reprinted,  and 
duly  announced  by  advertisement,  as  "Sir  Isaac  Newton   on 
Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture."    The  simple  republica- 
tion of  the  tract,  we  should  have  felt  no  inclination  to  blame,  as 
any  person  so  disposed,  must  be  allowed  the  full  liberty  of  giving 
to  the  world  the  productions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  of  any 
other  distinguished    individual,  whose  labours  he  may  deem 
adapted  to  expose  error  and  elicit  truth.     But  we  do  not  like 
to  see  illiberal  and  unjust  imputations  put  forth  in  connection 
with  illustrious  names,  and  cannot  but  regard  the  artifice  em- 
ployed to  force  the  tract  into  circulation,  as  a  most  disingenuous 
proceeding.     '  Trinitarian  CQ;rruptions  of  Scripture,'  is  a  de- 
signation which  must  be  understood  as  importing  wilful  alter- 
ations of  the   sacred   text  by  the  adherents    to  Trinitarian 
doctrines ;  and  less  than  this  could  scarcely  be  intended  in  the 
insinuation  of  the  parties  from  whom  it  emanated.    Suppose  we 
should  describe  the  reading  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  en* 
deavoured  to  establish,  as  a  Unitarian  Corruption  of  Scripture, 
would  these  same  parties  be  slow  to  impugn  our  justice  or  our 
candour  ?     That  reading  (S,  which)  is  a  various  lection,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  genuine  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  must  be  tried  by  an  examination  of  the  au- 
thorities which  can  be  adduced  in  its  behalf.    That  many  of 
those  authorities  support  Trinitarian  doctrines,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied.   The  Vulgate  exhibits  it ;  and  the  authors  of  that  Ver^ 
sion,  and  the  copyists  who  enlarged  its  circulation  and  its  in- 
fluence, were  Trinitarians.    Why  did  not  they  substitute  the 
reading  Deus  in  the  place  of  quod?    '  Trinitarian  Corruption  * 
would  not  have  been  attributed  to  such  a  change ;  and  Unita- 
rian corruption  could  not  wilfully  be  intruded  into  the  text  by 
Trinitarians.    If  the  Scriptures  have  at  any  time  been  wilfully 
corrupted,  were  there  no  other  persons  than  such  as  professed 
Trimtarian  tenets,  who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  inclination 
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to  interpolate,  or  mutilate  thenii  and  to  change  their  terms  in 
passages  which  they  disliked,  for  others  which  would  serve  their 
purpose  ?     If  there  has  been  dishonesty  in  the  transcribers  or 
owners  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,    would  any 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  we  possess,  require  us    to 
put  to  the  account  of  only  one  party,  the  disposition  to  act 
fraudulently,  and  to  accomplish  their  designs  by  the  practice  of 
falsehood  ?     It  is  easy  to  make  charges,  and  to  attribute  to  par- 
ties dishonest  conduct ;  and  in  theological  controversies,  it  has 
not  been  an  unusual  proceeding  for  disputants  to  allege  against 
their  opponents  the  wilful  perversion  of  the  sacred  record  to 
which  their  common  appeal  must  be  made.    But,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  critical  information,  we  should  certainly  not  be  pre- 
pared to  form  a  favourable  judgement  of  any  scholar  who  should 
think  that  his  cause  could  be  supported  by  insinuations  such  as 
we  find  in  the  announcement  of  ''  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 
<Mi  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture." 

If  there  be,  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  a  corrupt 
reading,  let  it  be  fairly  exposed.  But  if,  of  several  readings 
which  the  collation  of  manuscripts.  Versions,  and  other  appro- 
priate authorities,  places  before  us  for  our  decision  and  ap- 
proval, one  is  preferred,  as  appearing  to  be  better  sustained  by 
evidence  than  its  competitors, — the  advocates  of  other  readings, 
unless  they  be  wanting  in  the  Uberal  and  upright  feeling  which 
true  learning  loves  to  associate  with  itself,  will  not  be  found  ex- 
citing and  directing  prejudice  ag^nst  the  parties  from  whom 
they  differ. 

But  the  modern  editors  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  tract,  are  as 
deficient  in  generosity  or  justice  towards  the  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, as  they  are  to  others ;  for,  if  the  reading  which  he 
afiirms  to  be  the  true  one,  b  not  the  reading  adopted  by  the 
parties  who  reject  *  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture  *, — ^if 
another  reading  is  exhibited  by  them  as  the  original  one, — it 
would  seem  to  be  no  improper  conclusion,  that  Newtonian '  Cor- 
ruptions of  Scripture '  would  have  been  as  correct  a  designation 
of  the  tract  which  they  have  republished.    ^OC  tfavtfoAvs  *  He 

*  who  was  manifested ',  is  a  very  different  reading  from  ^O 
cpcvffM^f,  which  (i.  e.  the  mystery)  was  manifested :  the  former 
is  the  reading  of  the  Improved  Version ;  the  latter  is  the  read- 
ing maintained  by  Newton  in  his  tract.  To  sustain  this  allega- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  designation,  '  On 

*  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture ',  is  intend^  not  merely 
to  convey  the  imputation  that  Trinitarians  have  tampered  with 
the  Hianuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  falsified  its  read- 
ings, but  that  they  are  still  intentionally  engaged  in  maintaining 
them*  On  the  use  of  the  above  offensive  terms.  Dr.  Header* 
son  very  properly  remarks ; 
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*  *  Pint,  fh^y  ave  intended  to  imbne  the  pHblic  mind  with  the  belief; 
that  Trinitarians,  in  order  to  support  their  system,  scruple  not  tp  fkl* 
aify  the  records  of  Divine  tni^ ;  and,  that  this  falsification  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  solitarv  instances,  but  has  been  practised  to  some  con* 
siderable  extent.  Had  there  been  no  such  design,  why  not  candidly 
Btate  the  whole  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  as  alleged  in  Sir 
Isaac's  impeachment  ?  Why,  instead  of  announcing  "  two  corruptions", 
or,  if  deemed  preferable,  **  two  notable  corruptions  of  Scripture  '\  is  it 
given  indefinitely,  as  if  scores,  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  had  suf- 
fered from  the  fraudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption.  Secondly, 
the  celebrated  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  support  with 
Its  high  sanction  the  cause  of  Antitrinitarianism ;  and  superficial 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  means  of  determining  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  ''  the  first  of  philosophers  ",  will  naturally 
suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of  opinions 
which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind,  cannot  but  be 
true.'    p.  3« 

Names,  however  great,  afford  no  security  for  the  truth  of 
opinions.  In  religious  questions,  they  are  of  no  avail ;  nor  ift 
a  (|ue8tion  of  criticism  to  be  determined  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
wnters  trho  may  give  it  their  support.  The  sagacity  and  the 
talents  of  Newton,  exerted  in  the  investigation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  will  for  ever  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind ;  but  his  eminence  in  mathematical  scienee  has  not  bean 
conceded  without  the  most  convincing  proofs  being  obtained  of 
the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  the  exactness  with  which 
be  directed  the  application  of  them,  in  the  results  of  his  patient 
labours.  In  like  manner,  whatever  reputation  he  mav  claim  as  A 
theological  writer,  must  depend  upon  the  merits  of  the  works 
which  he  has  left  us ;  and  these  afford  in  no  instance  occasion 
for  the  development  of  his  religious  sentiments.  In  examining 
his  "  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ ",  or  his 
*'  Historical  Account",  the  creed  which  he  professed,  can  form 
no  part  of  our  proper  business  *•  The  only  question  which 
concerns  us  in  the  present  investigation,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  correctness  of  Newton's  statements  and  the  truth  of  his  con«> 
elusions ;  in  respect  to  which,  the  assertora  of  Newton's  superb- 

*  It  deserves  remark,  however,  that  the  letter  itself  exhibits  no  proof 
that  the  writer  was  a  Sodnian ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  have  been  a  Unitarian,  without  impeaching  his  integrity. 
He  was  by  profession  and  worship  a  Trinitarian ;  and  the  unsupported 
assertion  of  Hopton  Haynes  would  affect  not  merelv  his  orthodoxy,  but 
his  honesty.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Henderson  should  have  linked  the 
name  of  the  great  philosopher  with  the  Sodnians  in  his  title-pi^e. 
Upon  this  point,  we  have  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  a  psLper^ 
entitled,  '  Was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  Unitarian  ?  '  inserted  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  June  1^30,  and  reprinted  in  the  Congregational  Magsr- 
zine  for  December  last. 

VOL.  V. — N.S.  » 
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ority  as  a  Biblical  critic^  will  find  themselves  but  very  incompe* 
tently  supported  by  the  evidence  to  which  their  appeal  is  made.^ 
The.  authenticity  of  the  text  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  is  a  subject  whieb, 
we  trusty  we  can  examine  dispassionately ;  and  our  readers  will 
findy  before  they  conclude  the  present  article,  that  we  are  not 
less  vigilant  to  guard  the  application  of  the  established  laws  of 
criticism  against  the  inaccuracies  and  misconceptions  of  an  ad- 
vocate of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  authentic  meaning, 
than  to  expose  the  faults  and  unfair  proceedings  of  its  oppo- 
nents. 

In  an  early  volume  of  our  former  series  ^,  we  entered  some- 
what copiously  into  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  text  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  Griesbach's  doctrine  of  an  Alexandrine  re- 
cension applied  to  the  criticism  of  doubtful  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.  With  Griesbach's  mode  of  settling  that  important 
text,  we  professed  ourselves  to  be  dissadsfied ;  and  after  a  very 
patient  investigation  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  that  distinguish- 
ed critic,  we  found  ourselves  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  common  reading,  Sfo^,  God^  is  sustained  by  the  preponderating 
weight  of  the  external  authorities.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  that  opinion.  We  do  not,  however,  hold  it  so  tenaci- 
ously as  we  do  some  other  readings  which  have  been  disputed, 
but  for  which  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  genuineness  have  been 
obtained.  In  the  determination  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Greek  manuscripts  are  of  primary  importance,  and 
are  the  first  class  of  vouchers  to  be  examined ;  and  these  cannot 
be  fairly  and  fully  examined  in  the  instance  under  notice,  without, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  support 
is  very  powerfully  given  to  the  common  reading.  We  should 
not,  however,  describe  the  whole  evidence  available  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  reading,  as  being  so  easily  or  so  confidently 
to  be  disposed  of  as  some  critics  have  seemed  to  represent  it. 
Much  of  the  evidence  is  of  an  extremely  perplexed  description ; 
and  if  the  preponderance  is,  as  we  think,  in  favour  of  one  read- 
ing out  of  three,  yet,  will  so  much  weight  be  found  in  the  op- 
posite scale  as  to  diminish  its  force,  and  to  deprive  us  of  some 
portion  of  the  confidence  which  is  produced  by  proof  that  b 
unambiguous  and  complete.  Our  assent,  we  repeat,  is  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  the  common  reading.  But  we  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Henderson,  that  the  whole  evidence  is  such  as  to  *  de- 
*  mand  an  unhentiUing  reception '  of  it  as  the  true  one.  That 
Us  examination  of  the  evidence  is  not  on  all  points  satisfactory, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


•  E.  R.  N.  S.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  178-187,  Art.  Laurence's  Remarks  on 
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Dr.  Henderson  has  very  fairly  disposed  of  the  argument  (as 
Berriman  had  done  before  him)  urged  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
some  others,  from  the  relation  given  by  Liberatus  of  Carthage, 
in  the  sixth  century,  that  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople! 
was  banished  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  for  corrupting  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
3fof,  Gad,  in  the  place  of  S,  which,  in  the  passage  I  Tim  iii.  16. 
We  profess  ourselves  to  be  very  incredulous  respecting  accounts 
of  this  nature.  Violent  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament have  been  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  it  has 
been  agreeable  to  the  views  and  inclinations  of  some  writers  to 
represent ;  and  particular  instances  of  depravation  have  been 
too  rashly  magnified  into  general  violations  of  its  integrity. 
The  whole  of  the  Greek  copies  were  not  within  the  reach  of 
Macedonius,  or  of  any  other  individual,  to  use  them  at  their 
pleasure.  If  we  are  to  take  as  evidence  the-meYe  assertion  of  a 
writer,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  admit  the  report  of  Libera- 
tus as  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  the 
text  by  Macedonius  to  its  primitive  state,  since  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century^  that  he  expunged  the 
word  ^iof,  and  supplied  its  place  l^  another  term.  The  very 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Tes** 
tament  were  not  in  the  custody  of  Bishops,  but  dispersed  abroad, 
in  the  possession  of  persons  widely  remote  from  each  other,-— is 
of  itself  a  more  powerful  argument  against  sweeping  allegations 
of  their  wilful  depravation,  than  any  such  vague  accusation  as 
is  reported  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus.  On  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's treatment  of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  Dr.  Henderson's 
strictures  (p.  21.)  are  altogether  just. 

The  manuscript  authorities  cited  by  Griesbach  in  his  note  on 
the  passage,  are  distributed  as  follows :— -'  Codices  A  C  F  6 
'  Gr.  17.  73.  legunt  Ut  H*  habet  o,  cueieri,  quos  novimua,  omnes 
*  exhibent  StoV.  Few  as  are  the  manuscripts  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  two  of  these  readings,  there  is  some  difiiculty 
in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  them  as  witnesses ;  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  testimony  of  A  C  F  and  D*  being  disputed,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  state  in  which  they  now  appear,  and  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  critics  who  have  exammed  them.  If  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  doubt  in  reference  to  them  be  a  condition  of  their 
being  heard,  A,  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  C,  the  Codex  Ephrem, 
and  F,  the  Codex  Augiensis,  will  be  excluded  from  the  first  set ; 
and  the  manuscript  authority  will  then  be  G,  the  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus,  17.  7S,  on  the  side  of  o;,  and  o  will  be  destitute  of  all 
support  from  the  existing  Greek  M SS.  This  condition.  Dr. 
Henderson  requires ;  and  accordingly  he  states,  that  S  is  abso- 
lutely '  without  one  positive  and  indisputable  testimony,  and  that 
'  U,  adopted  by  Griesbach,  is  clearly  supported  by  the  sufirag# 
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*  of  only  three  manuscripts  '•  (p.  70.)  Griesbach  himself  makes 
concessions  in  respect  to  the  two  most  important  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  A  and  C^  as  if  he  were  willing  to  regard  them  as 
neutrals.  For  ^ip;,  we  have  no  fewer  than  170  Greek  MSS«» 
some  of  which  iire  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  as  the  good* 
ness  of  many  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  we  should 
probably  find  but  little  difficulty  in  accepting  their  reading  as 
the  true  one,  apart  from  other  evidence. 

The  Versions,  however,  are  far  fr(im  giving  such  support  to 
the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts,  as  would  war* 
rant  a  perfectly  confidential  dependence  upon  their  testimony. 
A  variation  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  two  versions,  might  not 
be  of  moment  in  a  case  like  the  present ;  but  the  disagreement 
of  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  as  are  found  deviating^ 
from  the  common  reading  in  the  passage  before  us,  must  de- 
mand consideration.  We  find  it  no  smaU  perplexity  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  source  of  evidence,  and  are 
altogether  unable  to  dispose  of  them  with  the  facility  which  the 
present  Author  discovers  in  his  treatment  of  them.  The  testis 
monies  of  the  ancient  writers,  too,  are  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  a  critic  who  would  wish  for  a  just  decision  on  the  respective 
claims  asserted  for  the  several  readings.  We  must  object  to 
the  language  which  Dr.  Henderson  has  employed  in  his  sum* 
ming  up,  p.  70,  where  the  lection  Sco;  is  said  to  be  sustained  hy 
<  all  the  Greek  Fathers '.  To  many  of  them,  no  appeal  can  be 
made,  as  they  do  not  cite  the  verse ;  and  how  some  others  read» 
is  not  easily  or  satisfactorily  to  be  made  out.  In  accompanying 
the  learned  Author  in  his  survey  of  the  testimonies  derived  fron^ 
the  Versions  and  the  Fathers,  we  shall  subject  these  witnesses 
to  the  process  of  a  critical  cross  examination,  which  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  the  means  of  shewing,  in  some  important  instances,  the 
untenable  nature  of  his  positions. 

The  Latin  Version  reads  neither  Seo;  nor  S;,  but  decidedly  S. 
In  both  the  Old  Italic  and  the  Vufgaie,  the  passage  is  rendered : 

*  Ei  manifeste  magnum  eat  pietatie  sacramentumf  Q  UOD  ma* 

*  nifeeiaium  eet  in  came,  juetijicatum,*  &c.  It  is  possible,  that 
a  genuine  reading  may  be  preserved  in  a  particular  version, 
which  varies  from  all  other  authorities ;  but,  with  PorsoUf  we 
should  think  it  a  haaardous  step  to  prefer  any  single  version  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  now  known  to 
exist.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  not  discussing  the 
relative  value  of  a  single  voucher  of  an  inferior  order,  set  against 
the  deposition  of  numerous  and  agreeing  witnesses  of  uniflo* 
peachable  character.  If  the  Latin  Version  alone  preserved  the 
neuter  relative,  quod,  it  would  not  have  much  weight  in  the 
balances  of  criticism ;  but  the  coincidence  of  its  readings  with 
other  testimony  gives  it  importance,  ^i|d  we  see  nothing  in  ^* 
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m  Henderson's  remarks^  in  his  discussion  of  its  merits,  to  impair  its* 
Gs  consequence.  He  thinks^  that  the  Latin  readings  quod,  might 
^.  have  found  its  way  into  the  Itala  or  Vulgate  by  a  mistaken  con-, 
&  struction  of  the  Syriac.  His  supposition,  that  the  Latin  Trans- 
p  lator  had  the  use  of  the  Syriac  when  executing  his  version*  i» 
k  most  improbable ;  it  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption*  That 
c;'i  tliere  is  a  relationship  between  the  two  Versions,  is  admitted ; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  very  great  antiquity ; 
It:  but  neither  argument  nor  presumption  to  sustam  the  hypothesis 
that  a  Syriac  Version  was  used  by  the  translator  of  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  arises  from  their  resemblance.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  extent  of  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Latin  Version, 
whether  il  was  confined  to  the  Gospels,  or  ineluded  also  the 
£pistles,  Dr.  Henderson's  remarks  in  the  following  paragraph,^ 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  ot  the  Vulgate 
reading. 

'  Till  it  can  be  satis&ctorily  proved  that  1  Tim.  iii.  16^  waainduded 
in  bis  revision^  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  Greek  MSS. 
which  he  used^  read  o  and  not  U  or  9f^f .  And  even  supposing  it  to  be. 
a  ^Bict^  that  the  passage  was  subject  to  hia  revision,  is  tiiere  not  reason, 
to  believe,  that  though  he  found  t^  or  Ofo(  in  his  Greek  MSS.,  yet,  he 
did  not  venture  to  change  the  Latin  reading,  it  being  one  of  the  priiH 
dplea  on  which  he  proceeded^  not  to  adopt  what  was  too  mudi  at  vari^ 
ance  with  the  Latin  text  ?'    p.  29. 

Such  remarks  as  these  might  be  easily  met  by  contrary  sup-r 
positions.  It  might  be  allegra,  that  the  readina  ho^  waa  not 
known  to  Jerome,  and  that  uie  principles  on  whi<Si  he  conduct* 
ed  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  were  not,  in  this  instance,  in  op^ 
position  to  his  substituting  the  reading  which  his  Greek  MSS.. 
exhibited.  But,  in  truth,  all  such  observations,  to  which  side 
soever  of  the  suppositions  they  may  inclinej  are  nugatory  an4 
useless.  We  find  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  Vulgate  ia 
favour  of  quod^  and  such  must  be  taken  to  be  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  Version. 

The  old  or  Peshito  Syriac  reads  U^t  ]\\i  ooi  o>  8uJi#ji4Q 
iflooo  wA^^ll  JZoj  laj    to   which    the    Ethiopic   exactly 

corresponds.  The  readings  of  these  versions.  Dr.  Henderson 
remarks,  '  are  susceptible  of  two  difierent  interpretations,  in 
'  consequence  of  the  prefixes  f  Dolaih,  and  H  Ze,  being  used 
^  in  theae  huwaages  both  for  Ae  relative  pronoun  and  as  a  con- 
^  junction.    The  Svriae  nay  aecordinely  be  rendered,  **  Thai 

*  he  was  manifested  in  the  fiesh.**  *  We  do  not  concur  with  the 
Author,  in  his  opinion,  that  such  a  rendering  is  the  proper  and 
obvious  translation  of  the  expressions ;  nor  can  we  think,  with 
him,  l^t  *  the  circumstance  that  the  Syriac  Translator  should 

*  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  the  coiyuiictive  i  Dohth  fot 
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*  the  substantive  loi^  Alohoy  (9co()»  ought  not  to  excite  the  least 
'  surprise,  since  we  find  he  has  taken  precisely  the  same  liberty 
'  in  2  Cor.  vL  16. — Matt.  xxii.  32,  and  Gal.  L  15^  fiimisli  addi- 
^  tional  instances  of  the  omission  of  ho^  in  this  ancient  version.* 
From  these  examples,  Dr.  Henderson  can  derive  np  support  in 
favour  of  his  supposition,  or  his  reading.  Let  us  examine  and 
compare  the  passages.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  we  rodA-^-^hfAu^  yatf  woo; 
diou  tm  ^uvrof  moAu^  tiTiv  o  Bso^   on  tyoixn^M  h  iunoiif.      The 

corresponding  portion  of  the  Syriac  is  ^ofij]  oi^moi  H^  %plj\ 

foac^  t^h  i^i  U^l  •  U^  l^v^?  Far  ye  are  ihe  temfk 
of  the  livine  God,  according  as  He  hath  saidi  that  I  will  dwell 
in  them.    Here  we  find  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence, 

an  omission  of  ]au^  Aloho,  {6£og)y  but  the  !  dolath  in  r^l' 

is  clearly  a  relative,  the  proper  antecedent  o^  which  is  l^v^ 
Ahho ;  and  the  connection  of  the  relative  with  its  antecedent  is 
so  near  and  so  close,  that  no  ambiguitv  or  difficulty  b  created 
by  the  omission.  But  in  this  respect,  the  passage  is  altogether 
unlike  that  with  which  it  is  compared,  in  Matt.  xxii.  32,  the 
Qreek  text  is  oim  iariv  h  ^tog  htog  vtufSv,  o^Jm  ^ivrtn ;  and  the 

reading  of  the  Syriac  •  U^;  P)  )&4^9  )oai  P  |oi^o  And  he  is 
God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.    The  Codex  Betas 

gives  the  reading,  ovk  so-tiv  0C  vEKgrn,  ax^a  ^ivr»v^  in  concurrence 
with  MSS.  and  several  of  the  Versions ;  and  this  was  evidently 
die  reading  of  the  MS.  used  by  the  translator  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  who  took  no  liberty  of  substituting  another  word  here 
in  place  of  Bsoi,  the  word  which  we  ought  to  have  found,  to 
tender  it  at  all  available  for  Dr*  Henderson's  purpose.  So,  in 
Gal.  i.  15,  0  Sio;,  0  a^o^KTog  /xc — God  who  separated  me,  the 

reading  of  the  Syriac  is  «-^^fd?  ^  oai ;  and  this  is  the  reading 
of  several  other  authorities,  which  omit  t|ie  article  and  the  noun, 
but  the  sense  is  full  and  perfect  without  them,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  presents  nothing  parallel  to  1  Tim.  iH.  16. 
Dr.  Henderson  is  not  surprised  that  the  Syriac  Translator  should 
take  the  liberty,  in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  of  substituting  the  conjuncti<m 
Dolath,  for  the  substantive  Aloho  {^m),  because,  as  he  argues 
the  point,  Aloho  had  occurred  in  the  verse  immediately  pr^ed* 
ing, — ''  the  church  of  the  living  God." 

'  Keeping  this  word  prominently  in  view,  he  (the  translator)  mi^t 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  it,  but  considered  it  to  be  saffidentlj 
understood  as  the  nominative  to  tiie  verb,  though  the  parenthesis,  ez« 
pressive  of  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  the  great  mystoy  of 
godliness,  intervened  between  them.— 'p.  32. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Versions, 
in  respect  U>  which  Dr.  Henderson  also  applies  the  preceding 
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obseryation,  we  must  remarki  that  it  b  utterly  improbable  that 
^he  Syriac  Translator  should  have  taken  any  such  liberty  as  he 
supposes*    Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Sto^,   in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  admitting  it  to  be  the  <Miginal  reading,  and  before 
'the  Translator  of  the  reshito,  in  the  Greek  MS.  which  he  used, 
is  an  emphatic  word*     Dr.  Henderson  ascribes  to  the  Transla- 
tor, a  deliberate  purpose,  '  the  liberty  of  substituting.'    Now,  as 
the  putting  of  the  conjunctive  in  the  place  of  the  substantive 
i¥Ouid  necessarily  create  an  ambiguity  in  the  passage,  it  is  im- 
possible, we  think,  that  the  Translator  should  have  committed 
nimseif  so  grossly  as  to  deliberately  suppress  the  most  emphatic 
expression  in  the  text  which  he  was  rendering,  and  to  involve 
the  whole  passage  in  obscurity.     The  Peshito  Syriac,  we  con- 
clude, does  not  favour  the  reading  Sio^. 

The  next  Versions  in  Dr.Henderson's  list  are,  the  Cop/tc  and  the 
Sahidic.  These,  he  remarks, '  are  eauivocal  *  in  their  testimony. 
'  They  certainly  employ  the  relative ;  but  though  it  is  of  the  same 
'  gender  with  the  word  by  which  fMo-rigiov  is  rendered,  yet,  that 
'  word  being  masculine,  the  relative  may  be  referred  to  ^tof  in 
*  the  preceding  context  as  well  as  to  it.'  (p.  33.)  According, 
then,  to  this  representation,  the  antecedent  to  the  masculine  re- 
lative, is  not  the  word  by  which  /Autrmfiov  is  rendered,  but  dsoi/ 
(uvTOff  in  the  verse  preceding.  But  against  this  construction, 
we  need  only  cite  from  Dr.  Henderson's  tract  the  following  pas- 
sage, accompanying  it  with  the  observation,  that  a  construction 
inadmissible  in  the  original,  is  equally  inadmissible  in  a  ver?- 
sion. 

'  It  has  been  suggested^  that,  if  o;  be  at  all  admissible,  it  can  have  no 
other  antecedent  than  Sfov  ^rro^  kt  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  verse. 
Placing  the  intermediate  words  within  a  parenthesis,  the  passage  would 
then  read  thus :  'Exk^h^i*  9f ov  {Mrre(  (^arvko^  xa.)  ii^euvfjLet  tii«  aXrAuui, 
xo*   if*6koyovfAt9tfi  fiiyet  tart  rh  ni  tvatffiiaq  fAvanifiKtA  of  ifmn^Bui,  x.t.X. 

*'  The  chun^  of  the  livine  God,  (the  pillar  and  basis  of  the  trudi,  and 
inoontrovertibly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,)  who  was  manifest- 
ed/' &c.  This  construction  of  the  passage,  however,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Berriman,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Cramer  and  others, 
though  strictly  grammatical,  is>  as  Berriman  himself  acknowledges, 
harsh  and  strained,  and  not  at  all  in  the  usual  parenthetical  style  with 
which  the  writings  of  Paul  are  so  highly  charged.'    p.  77- 

• 
If,  then,  the  masculine  relative  is  in  these  versions  referred 
to  a  masctdine  antecedent,  and  cannot  be  connected  with  deou 
i^rrcff  there  is  no  other  alternative,  than  to  refer  it  to  the  word 
expressive  of  mystery,  which  is  masculine ;  and  thus,  in  addition 
to  the  Peshito  Syriac,  we  have  two  more  most  important  Ver- 
sions poindng  to  a  reading  different  from  that  of  the  received 
text. 
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'  The  Armenian  Version  may  express  o,  but  !t  equallr  ex- 
'  presses  o;:  the  relative  bemg  used  in  the  language  for  all  the 
^  three  genders.*  (p.  SS.)  If,  then,  we  take  the  reading  o,  this 
Version  coincides  with  the  Vulgate ;  and  if  we  read  o(,  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  are  equally  to  be  applied  to  this  version  as  to  the 
^reading  of  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the 
Author  stating  in  the  verv  next  sentence,  that  *  Dr.  Laurence 
'  maintains,  that  this  version  reads  neither  o(  nor  S,  but  Osof ;  and 
'^  refers  for  proof  to  the  Ediiio  Princeps  of  Uscan,  printed  at 

*  Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  a  duodecimo  edition,  printed  at  the 

*  same  place  in  1698/  Dr.  Laurence,  assuredly,  does  not  main- 
tain that  deo;  is  the  reading  of  the  Armenian  Version :  he 
'merely  states,  that  it  may  be  deemed  perhaps  as  dubious.  The 
only  passage  in  his  '  Remarks,'  relating  to  this  Version,  is  the 
'following  paragraph.    '  But  I  may  be  reminded,  that  I  have 

forgotten  the  Armenian  Version.    I  have  not  forgotten,  but 
purposely  omitted  to  mention  it,  because  its  reading  may  be 
thought  doubtful.    The  Armenian  language  is  but  little  un- 
derstood ;  and  books  in  it  are  very  scarce.     It  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  what  are  usually  termed  the  Oriental  languages ; 
nor  do  we  possess  in  it  any  comprehensive  Lexicon.    I  have 
''nevertheless  been  able  to  consult  the  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  published  by  Uscan  at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  the  only 
one  extant,  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  in  duodecimo  by 
another  editor  at  the  same  place  in  1698 ;  all,  except  the  oc- 
tavo edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  16G8,  (merely  a  repub- 
lication by  Uscan,)  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    In  both  of 
these,  the  following  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  passaf^  in 
question :  "  Great  te  the  deep  counsel  of  the  adorcUion  of  God^ 
who  or  whichf  j'c."    Now,  if  we  connect  the  relative  with  the 
antecedent,  God,  the  reading  will  of  course  be.  equivalent  to 
the  common  one,  Sco^.    But  as  there  are  no  genders  in  the  Ian* 
guaae,  it  mav  be  connected  with  any  antecedent  indi£Ferently. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that  the  phrasey  adoration  of  God, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  compound  expression,  si- 
milar (would  our  own  language  admit  the  combination)  to  that 
of  Gbd-worship,  and  may  thus  simply  correspond  with  rvo-r- 
/?»a^*  pp.80,  81. 
This  latter  opinion  is,  we  think,  to  be  received  as  the  true 
one ;  and  a  similar  judgement  must  be  made  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac,  which  exhibits  a  similar  combination. 

The  Arabic  of  Erpenius  was,  according  to  the  judgement  of 
its  Editor,  taken  immediately  from  the  Syriac ;  and  though  Dr. 
Henderson  pronounees  its  reading  to  be  certainly  in  favour  of 
i^o;,  we  rather  ame  with  those  critics  who  judge  it  to  be  in 
conformity  with  me  Syriac  Tersion.  The  Arabic  of  the  Poly- 
glott  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  reading  which  the  Transhtor 
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Iiacl  before  him ;  and  if  the  Erpenian  text  had  foUoHfod  a  MS. 

which  read  ^tofy  we  should  not  find  it  with  its  present  ren- 
dering. 

The  Versions  in  favour  of  $sof  are,  according  to  the  Author, 
the  Philoxetdan  Syrioc^  the  Jrabic  of  the  Polyglot,  the  Sla^ 
ranic,  and  the  Georgian  Versions. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
Dr.  Henderson  states,  that,  '  beyond  all  doubt,'  in  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  Version  was  made,  6toi  existed;  and  that '  the 
'  certainty  of  conviction  '  in  regard  to  this  point,  is  strengthened 
by  the  evidence  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of 
this  Version  in  some  other  passages.  We  see,  we  must  confess, 
auflicient  reason  for  hesitation  at  such  a  statement  as  this, 
and  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  confidence  of  the  expressions 
in  which  it  is  conveyed.  If  the  author  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  had  before  him  Greek  MSS.  containing  the  reading  to 
Tfif  tua-tffita^  fAuartifiw  dcp;  ifavtp^n  iv  0-afM,  he  would    have 

written  in  conformity  with  it, — ll)  Zof*5L^j  I^^f  )0v!^ 
«.^^/)  )^A;ajdi  making  )at!^  the  nominative  to  «.*^^^1,  and  in- 
serting the  noun  ]^^^^;  in  the  emphatic  state,  and  not  in  the 
construct,  as  we  now  find  it.  The  Fhiloxenian  Translator  has 
however  rendered,  lim^^  «J^^]j  jou^  ^i^i  Zoiosi^j  ]]]i 

The  Latin  translation  of  this  passage,  given  by  Dr.- White,  who 
edited  the  version,  is  calculated,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  *  to  lead 
"*  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  Syriac  favours  the  lection  :•  • 
'  s^Afsfmhj  which  it  by  no  means  does.  He  gives  it,  *'  mysteri- 
*um  pieiatis:  quod,"  &&,  whereas  it  should  have  been,  mys* 
'  terium  iimoris  Dei,  qui.*  Here,  however,  Dr.  Henderson  begs 
the  question ;  and  the  translation  which  he  himself  gives  of  the 
passage,  is  liable  to  the  imputation  of  misleading  the  reader 
into  tlie  reception  of  Sco^  as  the  genuine  lection,  '  And  con- 
'  fessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  the  good  fear  of  God,  who 
*  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  &c.  But  if  the  expression 
.*  loi^  ^V><a>  Zo{.>*^a>  be  a  combination  of  terms  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  iva-tpuof,  and  denoting  piety,  the  translation  of 
Dr.  White  will  be  justified.  In  this  manner  he  understood  the 
terms ;  and  the  grammatical  usage  shews  that  this  is  the  correct 
mode  of  disposing  of  them.  In  chap.  ii.  10,  the  same  three 
words  are  employed  to  sigmfy  pieiy,  as  a  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal dtoa-iPiia  :  )9i-^  Aloho,  in  both  passages  belongs,  as  a  go- 
verned word,  to  the  preceding  one,  which  is  in  the  siaiuM  cof^ 
struciut^  and  is  not  the  nominative  to  a  following  verb.  The 
obvious  >eading  of  the  Philoxeman  Syriac,  to  an  unbiassed 

reader,  virould  seem  to  be,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun  ! 
fixed  to  the  verb,  to  the  antecedent  hl^  mo,  and  to  tran 
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with  Dr.  White,  mysterium  pietatis  quod.  Dr.  Henderson  (p.  55) 
observes,  that,  in  the  Philoxenian  Version,  in  the  phrase,  1  Tim. 

iii.  16,  the  ?,  dolath,  is  omitted  before  Aloho,  and  the  words  are 
given  precisely  as  the  Peshito  SyHac  translates  f  oj9of  Sco^.  This 
is  altogether  incorrect.  The  phrase  f  oiSoj  Sfoi7,  occurs  only  in  two 
instances  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  iii.  18.,  and  2  Cor. 
vii.  1 ;  and  in  these  the  dolath  is  not  omitted,  but  is  prefixed  to 
the  word  in  combination.  The  correction  of  this  erroneous  state- 
ment is  scarcely  of  any  other  moment,  than  as  it  shews  the  in- 
cautious manner  in  which  our  respected  Author  has  conducted 
this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott  has  the  reading  Seo;,  which  is 
also  exhibited  by  the  Slavonic  Version,  and  is  the  lection  of  the 
Georgian,  These  are  all  the  Versions  which  directly  support  the 
common  reading,  and  they  are  all  three  of  inferior  authority 
compared  with  the  other  Versions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Versions  which  do  not  read  ^£oj,  but  point  to  some  other 
reading,  are  of  the  first  authority,  and  of  the  earliest  date,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  which  is  probably 
modern.  The  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott  was  formed  between  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries  ;  the  Slavonic  is  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  Georgian,  of  the  seventh.  The  Versions  which 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  Latin,  using  a  relative  which  they 
refer  to  an  antecedent  expressive  of  the  word  mystery,  are,  the 
Syriac  Peshito^  of  the  second  or  third  century ;  the  Sahidic,  of 
the  same  age ;  the  Coptic^  of,  probably,  the  same  antiquity ; 
the  Ethiopic  version,  made  in  the  fourth  century ;  the  Armenian, 
in  the  fifth ;  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  finished  in  the  year 
508y  and  revised  in  616.  The  Latin  is  one  of  the  earliest 
translations  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  both  the  Itala  and 
the  Vulgate,  we  have  the  neuter  relative. 

The  ancient  Versions  are  represented  by  Dr.  Henderson  as 
equivocal  in  their  testimony;  but  that  testimony  is  not  in  favour 
of  ^£0;;  and  the  coincidence  of  such  witnesses  is  certainly  of 
very  considerable  moment  in  the  calm  and  impartial  appreciation 
of  the  whole  evidence. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  accredit  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
we  would  willingly  have  awarded  our  approval,  either  the  re- 

Eresentations  or  the  arguments  ef  the  tract  before  us ;  and  we 
ave  still  other  objections  which  the  inviolable  claims  of  an  m- 
telligent  and  unprejudiced' criticism  will  not  permit  us  to  sup- 
press. We  now  refer  to  Dr.  Henderson's  citations  from  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  his  references  to  them  in  support  of  the 
common  reading,  which  are  less  cautiously  adduced  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  evidence  derived  from  their  testi- 
mony is  placed,  will  authorize.  *  Though*,  he  remarks  (p.  58), 
'  we  meet  with  no  formal  quotations  of  the  passage  before  the 
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'  niiddle  of  the  third  century,  yet,  in  one  or  two  places  of  the 
'  earliest  of  the  Fathers,  certain  modes  of  expression  occur, 
*  which  seem  to  presuppose,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
'  common  reading/  And  at  p.  TO,  he  represents  '  all  the  Greek 
'  Fathers'  as  consenting  in  the  reading,  ^bo;.  Berriman  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  examples  of 
clear,  indisputable  testimony  to  this  reading  within  the  first 
three  centuries.  We  concur  in  this  account  of  the  matter,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  statements  of  the  Author  relative  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

In  respect  to  the  examples  quoted  from  Ignatius  and  Hippo- 
lytus,  as  they  are  not  presented .  as  formal  citations  or  direct 
proo&,  it  may  be   sufficient   to   remark,   that,  if  the  passage 
I  Tim.  iii.  16.  had  been  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
expressions  as,  Ets  iar^i  ia^iv  ca^jnw^  re  hm  ^rvsufjtariMff  ysntiTOf 
MM  ayivftiTo^  hf  ^ragiit  yiWfjtevog  6iO(, — Seou  avBpu9riv6)s  ^avs^optsvou, — 
OSro^  Wf0i>i6iv  eif  Hoa-fMV  6to(  ev  aafAari  s^avs^iOn, — might  have  been 
introduced  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers  as  modes  of  exhi- 
biting the  doctrine  which  they  found  in  the  Apostolic  writings. 
The  earliest  example  of  explicit  and  direct  testimony  to  which 
Dr.  Henderson  refers,  is  Dionysius  Alexandrinus^  a.d.  ^60, 
who  is  said  to  be  '  the  first  who  expressly  cites  the  words'  in 
his  Epistle  against  Paul  of  Samosata.     This,  however,  is  not  by 
any  means  an  unexceptionable  testimony.     The  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  it  is  well  known,  is  disputed,  and  its  date  is  as- 
signed to  a  later  period.     We  refer  to  Mill,  Cave,  Du  Pin,  Va- 
lgus, &c.     '  For  my  own  part,'  says  Lardner,  '  I  acquiesce  in 
'  the  reasons  of  the  learned  men  before  mentioned,  so  far  as  to 
'  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  piece  in  question  is  not  the 
'  work  of  Dionysius,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  a  much 
'  later  date.'  *    As  this  is  the  only  instance  of  formal  quotation 
produced  by  the  Author  to  sustain  his  position,  that  the  com- 
mon reading  is  exhibited  by  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
it  will  be  immediately  perceived  how  insufficient  it  is  for  such  a 
purpose.     Nor  is  the  Author  much  less  unfortunate  in  th^  next 
example  on   his  list — Aihmnasius,  a.d.  326.     '  In   his  fourth 
'  Epistle  to  Serapion,  we  are',  he  says,  'furnished  with  a  quo- 
*tation  of  the  passage,  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
'  to  shew  that  Biog,  and  neither  og  nor  o,  was  the  reading  of  the 
'  text.'    The  passage  is  explicit  enough,  but  the  Benedictine 
Editors  have  included  it  in  a  parenthesis,  as  of  doubtful  authority, 
it  being  found  only  as  a  marginal  reading  of  a  single  manu- 
script. 
.  We  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  critic  who  appeals  to 
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the  eridence  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  is  bcotid  to  produce  it  in  an 
unexceptionable  manner,  and  to  furiMsh  his  readers  with  tiie 
objections  which  have  honestly  been  offered  to  inralidate  the 
testimony  for  which  these  witnesses  are  cited.  The  first  three 
centuries  afford  no  clear,  definite  evidence  in  favour  of  the  read- 
ing Btof;  and  as  the  first  indisputable  evidence  which  we  find  in 
Dr.  H.'s  list^  is  towards  the  conchision  of  the/ourth  century,  we 
may  repeat  Griesbach*s  account  of  this  branch  of  tiie  evidence: — 

*  ffee  in  utto  antiquiiiUis  monumeniOf  aecnlo  quarto  exeumte  an- 

*  teriore,  reperiri  poiuit.*  When  Dr.  H.  asks,  *  Are  (here  not 
^  testimonies  of  higher  antiquity  in  favour  of  Sfo;,  than  any  that 

*  can  be  produced  against  it?*  we  do  not  precisely  understand 
to  what  species  of  evidence  he  refers,  hut  we  suppose  that  be 
does  not  mean  the  quotations  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Fathers. 
The  most  ancient  testimonies  are,  perhaps,  noi  in  favour  of  5eo(. 

In  his  y  th  chapter,  Dr.  Henderson  has  entered  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  the  internal  evidence,  and  aUy  contends 
for  ^toi  as  the  true  reading.  W^  entirely  agree  with  him  in  re* 
jecting  og,  which  is  void  of  all  grammatical  propriety  in  the 
sense  of  '  He  who!  Till  the  consistency  of  such  a  construction 
with  the  principles  of  the  Greek  language  can  be  established, 
it  must  be  reckoned  inadmissible ;  nor  will  Griesbach's  canon, 
'  Difficilior  et  obscimor  leciio  anteponenda  est*,  avail  for  its  in- 
troduction into  the  text.  We  concur,  too,  with  the  learned* 
Author,  in  rejecting  the  reading  which  would  connect  U  with 
drotf  ^tfyrof,  including  the  intervening  words  in  a  parenthesis.  If 
Stof  should  be  taken  as  the  original  and  tnie  reading,  on  the 
ground  of  sufficient  external  proof,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  it  on  the  propriety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  place 
which  it  occupies. 

Our  object  has  not  been  to  determine,  on  a  full  eritieal 
examination  of  the  evidence,  the  weight  of  the  various  readings, 
and  to  discriminate  the  genuine  lection,  but  simply  to  shew  the 
difficuhies  which  perplex  a  critic  in  respect  to  this  passage,  and 
to  notice  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  part^  of  the 
evidence  are  discussed  in  the  tract  before  us*  More,  we  appre- 
hend, must  yet  be  done,  to  render  justice  to  the  whole  subject 
We  wish  to  see  the  question  investigated  as  one  of  criticism; 
and  should  render  our  thanks  to  any  competent  scholar  who 
would  patiently  proceed  through  the  whole  of  Griesbach's  Note 
on  the  passage,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  several  testimonies 
which  he  has  collected,  and  which  may  be  obtained  from  other 
sources.  While  we  must  regard  the  preponderating  evidence 
as  supporting  the  common  reading,  we  cannot  conceal  or  dis- 
semble the  want  of  entire  confidence  in  this  conclusion  which 
we  feel,  when  we  seriously  and  temperately  look  to  the  authori- 
ties that  withhold  then* sanction  f^om  the  text  in  its  present  form. 
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To  the  learning  and  abiUty  which  Dr.  Henderson  has  dis- 
played in  this  Tract,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  bear  our 
uriUing  testimony.  We  have  not  many  Oriental  scholars  among 
U89  so  well  qualified  to  prosecute  Biblical  investiffations  of  this 
nature ;  and  the  animadversions  which  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  make,  involve  no  impeachment  of  his  erudition.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  gratifying  to  our  feelings,  to  bestow 
unqualified  commendation  on  his  present  elaborate  attempt  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth. 


Art.  IV^^^MiUtarff  Reminiscences,  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  nearly 
Forty  Years'  active  Service  in  the  East  Indies.  By  ColonelJames 
Welsh.    Two  Volumes,  8vo.,  pp.  723.    London,  1830. 

Xj^EW  remote  countries  have  been  more  extensively  or  more 
adequately  deiscribed  than  India.  Yet,  independently  of 
regions  respecting  which  our  information  is  imperfect,  we  are 
continually  discovering  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  con* 
cerning  those  very  districts,  and  those  special  passages  of  his- 
tory, with  which  we  had  supposed  ourselves  most  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  details  of  personal 
adventure  become  peculiarly  interesting:  the  narrator,  while 
busying  himself  only  with  what  may  concern  his  own  movements 
xuid  feelings,  touches  on  a  number  of  minute  but  valuable  par- 
ticttUrs,  which,  had  he  been  writing  set  and  formal  history,  be 
would  have  passed  over  as  trivial  and  extraneous.  To  instance 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro.  The  papers  of  that  ac- 
complished soldier  and  administrator  are  necessarily,  as  official 
reports,  and  incidentally,  as  confidential  communications,  full  of 
circumstances  and  comments  which  no  regular  historian  would 
dream  of  introducing  into  his  narrative :  the  results,  indeed,  he 
might  carefully  insert,  but  without  ajBfording  to  the  reader  a  fair 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  induction,  the  sound 
judgement  of  his  analysis,  or  the  discriminative  tact  of  his  selec- 
tion. Picturesque  arrangement  goes  further  than  most  people 
may  be  inclined  to  admit ;  and,  not  merely  for  descriptive  pur« 
poses,  but  in  its  application  to  character,  circumstance,  and  re- 
sult, is  indispensable  to  iust  exhibition.  In  original  documents, 
tBcts  almost  always  find  their  right  place,  and,  in  one  way  or 
other,  invariably  give  the  right  clew  to  action  and  character :  in 
other  words,  they  make  out  the  picture,  indicating  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  choice,  as  well  as  by  die  manner  in  which  they  are 
put  forward,  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which  influence  the  colour 
and  effect.  Thus,  the  papers  of  the  great  map  to  whom  we^  have 
just  referred,  will  be  found,  both  by  their  distinct  and  buainesa- 
like  statement,  and  by  their  just  and  explanatory  application,  to 
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set  out  the  points  of  history  and  their  circuoistantial   eluci« 
datioDS,  with  a  clearness  and  force  which  no^  other  kind  of  re- 
presentation can  possibly  give.     As  another  illustration  of  the 
value  of  original  and  documentary  materials,  we   shall   for  a 
moment  refer  to  an  instance  not  quite  so  obviously  in  point. 
The  Code  Napoleon   is   unquestionably  a  noble  production, 
though  full  of  anomalies  and  defects,  some  of  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  account  for  on  any  common  principles  of 
reasoning  or  legislation.    Happily,  the  proees  verbal  of  the 
conferences  and  discussions  held  at  the  various  sittings  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  were  determined,  hais  been  oommitted 
to  the  press ;  and  such  light  does  it  throw  on  many  peculiarities 
of  the  system,  that,  as  a  matter  of  codification,  it  can  hardfy  be 
deemed  intelligible  without  the  comment.    Of  such  importance 
is  it  to  ascertain,  in  all  cases,  the  motives  and  interests,  however 
minute,  which  have  been  implicated  in  transactions  of  moment, 
that  we  would  infinitely  rather,  waiving  the  circumstance  of 
mere  mental  gratification,  consult  the  driest  shred  of  a  primary 
document,  than  the  most  brilliant  combinations  of  political  wis- 
dom and  eloquent  composition  in  what  is  called  classical  history. 

The  contents  of  Colonel  Welshes  volumes  have  but  little  in 
common  with  the  political  sagacity  which  distinguishes  the 
papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  still  less  with  legislative  and 
codificatory  processes.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable 
value,  and,  as  the  results  of  actual  service  and  inspection,  com- 
municated by  an  able  and  high-minded  officer,  have  a  prima 
facie  claim  on  our  favourable  attention.  This,  however,  is  not 
all.  The  Colonel  has  not,  in  these  '  Reminiscences,'  conducted 
us  over  a  beaten  track,  casually  and  imperfectly  relieving  the 
weariness  of  our  progress  by  slight  aud  unimpressive  novelty ; 
but  he  has  led  us  into  new  and  pleasant  paths  of  observation, 
giving  fresh  illustrations  of  previous  knowledge,  completing  an- 
finished  trains  of  history,  and  furnishing  information  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  concerning  points  previously  obscure.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  all  this  is  done  in 
the  best  possible  way :  but  little  revision  seems  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  Author  apologises 
for  defects  on  the  score  of  an  unfinished  education  and  imper^ 
feet  opportunities.  These  apologies,  however,  are  not  to  be 
admitteid.  The  Colonel  is,  clearly,  a  man  of  ability ;  his  style  is 
essentially  good ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  somewhat 
more  of  editorship  has  not  been  employed  in  giving  increased 
attraction  to  a  meritorious  work. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  fifleeot  in  1790,  that  the  Author  was 
'  launched  into  the  world  without  a  pilot.'  His  destination  was 
for  India,  where  a  commission  in  the  Madras  army  awaited  him, 
and  where  a  long  and  honourable  service  has  well  entitled  him 
to  his  present  reixMe. 
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The  surprise  and  gratHication«  not  forgetting  the  miseries-, — 

heat  and  musquitoes— ^f  the  newly  imported   European,   the 

Griffin  *,  as  he  is  technically  termed,  are  slightly,  but  sufficiently 

described.    The  recently  arrived  Cadet  was  not  long  left  to  en« 

Joy  the  felicities  of  eastern  indolence,  for  he  was  soon  engaged 

in  the  full  activities  and  hazards  of  his  profession,  with  a  command 

in  a  native  corps   employed,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 

campaign  against  Tippoo  Sultaun.   His  next  service  was  in  1793| 

against  Pondichery ;  and,  three  years  after,  he  was  with  the 

army  which  took  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch.     But  the  most  in- 

teresting  scenes  of  his  early  campaigning,  occurred  in  the  Tin- 

nevelly  territory.    The  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  this 

district,  had  become,  by  the  casualties  of  time  and  war,  the 

property  of  independent  Poligars ;  a  tide  common  to  every 

native  chief  throughout  the  South  of  India,  and  probably  much 

the  same,  in  its  origin,  with  the  Zemindar  (landholder)  of  the 

Northern  Circars,  and  the  Thakoor  (lord)  of  Rajpootana.   Like 

the  European  Barons  of  the  feudal  times,  these  Poligars  lived 

each  in  his  strong-hold,  ever  prompt  to  pick  quarrels  with  his 

neighbour,  and  yielding  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dominant 

power  of  the  East  India  Company.    In  1799,  the  war  with 

Tippoo  offered  an  opportunity  of  insurrection  to  these  brave 

and  high-spirited  men,  which  they  unhesitatingly  embraced,  and 

a  formidable  eombination  took  place  among  the  chiefs  of  the 

southern  Pollams  (villages).    This  was,  however,  quelled ;  and 

advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion,  to  disarm  the  Poligars,  to 

dismantle  their  fortresses,  and  to  extend  over  them  the  direct 

power  and  control  of  the  Company.     This  brief  explanation 

we  have  supplied,  since  Colonel  Welsh  is  rather  too  apt  to 

neglect  those  little  explanatory  details  which,  though  unnecessary 

to  the  previously  instructed,  are  indispensable  to  the  general 

reader.     His  statement  of  immediate  circumstances,  we  give  in 

his  own  expressive  language,    admirable   for  the   high    and 

honourable  feeling  which  it  breathes,  and  not  less  so  for  the 

sound  and  liberal  policy  which,  by  implication,  it  recommends. 


*  On  the  subject  of  nicknames  in  our  Indo-European  possessions^ 
the  following  extract  may  give  useful  information  to  some  of  our 
readers.  '  The  Bombay  army  are  genendly  designated  **  Ducks,"  per« 
haps  from  their  presidency  beine  situated  on  a  small  island.  The  mn- 
gakes  are  denominated  ''  Qui  htes"  from  a  habit  of  exclaiming  **  Koof 
hye?"  ''Who  is  there P"  to  their  domestics,  when  requiring  their 
attendance ;  and  the  Madrasees  are  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
<'  MulU,"  from  the  drcumsCance  of  always  using  a  kinder  hot  toap^ 
ydeped  Mulligatawny,  literally  pepper  water>  at  their  meals,  par- 
ticuuurly  supper/ 
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*  Hie  tonthem  Poligany  a  race  of  nide  wairiohg,  faabitBated  to  arms 
and  indepeodenoe^  had  been  but  ktelj  sabdued ;  and  thoee  of  Pnnja- 
lomooorcoy  were  the  hardiest  and  bravest  of  the  whole.  Their  c^Kf, 
called  CatabcNnia  Naig,  having  sncoessfally  defended  the  fort  against  a 
force  under  Colonel  Sannerman  two  years  before^  had  at  leng^  beei 
taken  prisoner^  with  the  rest  of  his  fiimily,  and  kept  in  dose  oonfine- 
ment.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  justice  or  policy  of  such  a 
measure^  but  I  should  have  thought^  liberdlitv  and  kindness  would  hare 
been  the  way  to  secure  their  alle^anoe.  While  their  chiefs  were  ooD' 
demned  to  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  imprisonment,  the  fbrt  of  Pan- 
jalumcoordiy  wss  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  with  some  others 
of  less  note.  Such  treatment  to  a  high-spirited  people  was  not  much 
calculated  to  win  their  affections ;  and  the  indignities  to  whid  hi- 
diyiduals  were  subjected  by  the  native  servants  of  the  Collector^  addini; 
fuel  to  the  fire,  the  T^ole  burst  out  at  oace«  and  for  a  season  bore 
down  aU  before  them.' 

Early  in  1801,  our  Author  was  stationed  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district.     On  the  8d  of  February,  while  he  was,  with  a  large 
party,  dining  at  the  garden  house  of  Major  Macauiay,  near 
Falamcottah,  a  number  of  Poiigar  chiefs  who  were  confined  in 
the  fort,  aided  by  their  partisans  from  without,  ov^erpowered 
the  guard,  and  effected  tlieir  escape.     Troops,  without  loss  of 
time,  collected  from  every  quarter,  and  advanced  upon  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  insurgents.    The  gallant  Poltgars  were  not  want 
ing  to  their  cause.   The  invading  division  was  attacked  upon  its 
road  ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  considerable  military  tact  was 
displayed  by  the  Poiigar  leaders,  though  the  absence  of  regular 
discipline  and  the  want  of  effective  armature  among  their  troops 
caused  their  combinations  to  fail.     At  length,  the  invaders  came 
in  sight  of  Punjalumcoorchy,  the  capital  of  the  petty  state  on 
which  they  were  now  inflicting  the  ravages  of  war.    The  town, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  been  taken  during  the  previous 
revolt,  and  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  our  troops,  the  fortifications  had  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt,  and  a  resolute  garrison  manned  the  ramparts. 
The  assailing  force  was  entirely  native  and  without  artillery  of 
siege ;   consequently,  it  was  impossible  to  batter  in  breach,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  equally  impossible  to  hazard  the  coup  de  coi- 
Her,  in  the  absence  of  EUiropeans  to  head  the  columns  of  assault 
In  these  difficult  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  suc- 
cess of  a  catnisade.    Long,  however,  before  the  approach  of 
darkness,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  si- 
nilar  design,  and  that  five  thousand  determined  Poligars  were 
awaiting  lught^fidl,  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  in  on  the  en- 
campment*   It  would  have  been  madness  to  await  the  event  of 
such  an  attack ;  and  it  would  have  been  equally  ill*jtuiged  to 
persevere  in  plans  of  offensive  operation  in  the  faee  of  over- 
whelming numbers  supported  by  a  strong  fbriafled  post    At 
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two  in  the  afternoony  therefore,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  as  if 
for  the  assault ;  but^  when  every  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted, they  moved  off  from  the  rear,  and  after  a  smart  affair 
with  the  enemy,  reached  Palamcottah,  at  the  termination  of  a 
severe  night  march.  While  the  corps  were  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, the  Poligars  were  not  inactive :  they  were  successful  in 
various  conflicts,  and  their  chief  distinguished  himself  by  his 
forbearance  in  victory.  '  This,'  emphatically  exclaims  Colonel 
Welsh,  'was  the  infamous  Catabomia  Naig,  who  had  lately 
-  been  confined  in  irons,  and  treated  with  every  indignity ;  upon 
'  whose  head  a  price  was  set,  and  who  was,  on  no  condition,  to 
'  receive  any  quarter,  if  found  in  arms!'  The  Colonel,  highly 
to  his  honour,  has,  evidently,  a  strong  feeling  in  connection 
with  this  miserable  business ;  and  his  expressions,  though  mo^ 
derated  by  professional  and  gentlemanly  habits  of  self-control, 
betray  his  indignation  at  the  whole  conduct  of  this  disgraceful 
struggle.  A  studious  concealment  seems  to  have  been  practised 
concerning  the  details  of  the  affair  :  officers  who  fell  bravely  in 
the  field,  were  gazetted  as  dead  in  the  common  course  of  nature* 
and  no  account  of  the  campaign  has,  until  now,  been  submitted 
to  the  public  eye. 

In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  came  rapidly  in ;  and  before 
the  end  of  March,  a  body  of  three  thousand  troops  was  in  mo- 
tion under  the  orders  of  Major  Colin  Macauley,  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  officers  of  the  old  Indian  army.  After  a  smart 
affair  between  the  insurgents  and  our  cavalry,  the  brigade  came 
in  sight  of  Punjalumcoorchy ;  the  fortress  presenting  to  a  closer 
inspection,  an  aspect  so  unmilitary  as  to  provoke  a  comparison 
with  a  '  kaiUyard,  with  a  dike  about  it.'  The  wall  did  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  feet  in  height,  with  short  curtains  and  small  square 
bastions,  on  which  were  mounted  a  few  old  guns.  There  was 
no  ditch,  but  a  thick  hedge  of  'cockspur  thorns'  surrounded  the 
place.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  laying  open 
tlie  defences,  though  with  very  imperfect  means ;  and,  at  length, 
a  breach  being  effected,  a  party  was  ordered  to  storm. 

'  They  advanced  with  alacrityj  under  the  heaviest  fire  imaginable, 
from  the  curtains  and  ^ve  or  six  of  the  bastions^  the  defences  of  which 
we  had  not  been  able  to  demolish.  Our  men  fell  rapidly^  but  nothing 
impeded  their  approach ;  even  the  hedge  was  speedily  passed^  and  re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  surmount  the  breach^  but  all  in  vain. 
jSvery  man  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  was  instantly 
thrown  back,  pierced  with  wounds,  from  both  pikes  and  musquetry, 
and  no  footing  could  be  gained.  At  length,  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
and  a  truly  £8mal  scene  of  horror  succeeded ;  all  our  killed  and 
-many  of  the  wounded  being  left  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  over  which 
the  enemy  immediately  sprung,  and  pursued  the  rear,  while  others 
pierced  the  bodies  both  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.' 
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Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  killed  and  woanded  in 
this  disastrous  assault,  independently  of  a  *  considerable  loss' 
sustained  hy  a  hody  of  Poligars  in  alliance  with  the  KngUsh, 
who  made  an  attempt  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  fort.  The 
intrepidity  of  one  of  their  chiefs  is  recorded  by  Colonel  Welsh 
in  strong  terms  of  high  admiration.  He  was  of  the  Eteapoor 
tribe,  the  '  hereditary  enemies'  of  the  Poligars  of  Punjalum- 
coorchy,  and  when  mortally  wounded,  requested  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  the  spot  where  Major  Macauley  stood,  surrounded 
by  his  officers.     *  The  old  man,  who  was  placed  upright  in  a 

*  chair,  then  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  I  have  come  to  shew  the 

*  English  how  a  Poligar  can  die."  He  twisted  his  whiskers 
'  with  both  his  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  in  that  attitude  expired.' 
An  application  subsequently  made  to  the  insurgents  for  permis- 
sion to  carry  off  the  dead  from  the  foot  of  the  breach,  for  inter- 
ment, was  '  kindly  and  unconditionally  accorded ;'  and  for  some 
days  afterward,  whenever  any  of  the  besiegers  approached  the 
walk,  the  Poligars  called  to  them,  desiring  peace  and  amnesty, 
on  conditions  of  obedience  to  the  English  Government  and  re- 
gular payment  of  tribute,  stipulating  only  for  the  personal  free- 
dom of  their  chieftains.  The  answer  given  was,  that  there 
could  be  no  negotiation  with  rebels  in  arms ;  that  their  submis- 
sion must  be  unconditional  and  accompanied  by  the  surrender 
of  their  chiefs. 

The  siege  was  now  changed  into  an  imperfect  blockade  ;  but 
the  Poligars  were  not  idle.  They  made  fierce  attacks  by  night 
upon  the  British  outposts,  and  contrived  to  bring  a  nine-poun- 
der to  bear  on  the  camp,  keeping  our  men  very  disagreeably  on 
the  alert.  On  the  S  1st  of  May,  strong  reinforcements,  with  an 
effective  battering-train,  arrived  in  camp,  under  Lieut.  Colonel 
Agnew,  who  assumed  the  command,  evidently  under  an  im- 
pression, very  sufficiently  removed  by  subsequent  curcumstances, 
that  the  former  failure  was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  A  diffisrent  point  of 
attack  was  now  chosen,  and  the  powerful  means  employed, 
speedily  demolished  the  faces  of  another  bastion,  while  the  side 
defences  were  equally  rendered  useless.  Undismayed  by  these 
terrible  manifestations  of  increased  power,  the  gallant  garrison 
stood  their  ground  against  the  strong  body  which  moved  upon 
the  point  of  assault. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  formidable  array,  with  the  whole  force  ready 
to  back  them,  the  defenders  shrunk  not  nrom  their  duty,  but  received 
our  brave  fellows  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  the  breach  was  so  stoutly 
defended^  that  although  the  hedge  was  passed  in  a  few  minutes^  it  was 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  a  man  of  ours  could  stand  upon  the  sum* 
mit :  while  bodies  of  the  enemy,  not  only  fired  on  our  storming  party 
from  the  broken  bastions  on  both  flanks^  hut  others  sallied  rouna  sad 
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attacked  them  in  the  space  within  the  hedge.  At  Ien^\th>  after  a 
struggle  of  fifteen  minntes  in  this  position^  the  whole  of  the  enemy  in 
the  breach  being  killed  by  hand-grenades  and  heavy  shot  thrown  over 
among  them>  our  grenadiers  succeeded  in  mounting  the  breaeh^  and 
the  resistance  afterwards  was  of  no  avail ;  although  one  body  of  pike- 
men  charged  our  grenadiers  in  the  body  of  the  place^  and  killed  three 
of  them. 

'  A  general  panic  now  seized  the  enemy^  and  they  fled  from  their  • 
assailants  as  feist  as  possible ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  got  clear  of  the 
fbrt>  than  they  formed  into  two  solid  columns,  and  thus  retreated ;  be- 
8et>  but  not  dismayed,  by  our  cavalry,  who  attacked  them  in  flank  and  • 
rearj  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  six  hundred.  The  remainder,  how- 
ever, made  good  their  retreat,  and  a  column  of  about  two  thousand 
ultimately  escaped. 

'  To  us,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  our  unsuccessful  assault,  a 
sight  of  the  interior  of  this  abominable  dog-kennel  was  most  accept- 
able :  the  more  so,  as  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  taken  by 
storm,  though  frequently  attempted.  Nothing  could  equal  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  which  filled  our  minds  at  beholding  the  wretched 
noles  underground,  in  which  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  and  for 
some  time  their  fi&milies  also,  had  long  contrived  to  exist.  No  lan- 
guage can  paint  the  horrors  of  the  picture.  To  shelter  themselves 
from  shot  and  shells,  they  had  dug  these  holes  in  every  part  of  the 
fort ;  and  though  some  might  occasionally  be  out  to  the  eastward,  yet, 
the  place  must  always  have  been  excessively  crowded.' 

The  subsequent  details  of  the  Poligar  war,  are  of  inferior  in- 
terest. The  followers  of  the  Cat^  as  our  soldiers  were  wont  to 
eall  Catabomia  Naig,  maintained  their  character ;  but  the  re- 
sistance from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Murdoo  country,  was  of  a 
feebler  kind.  The  chief  difliculty  lay  in  cutting  through  a 
thick  and  extensive  jungle ;  an  operation  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  expedient,  and  ultimately  proved  unavailing. 
At  last,  however,  the  country  was  subjugated,  and  the  gallant 
chiefs  who  had  so  nobly  defended  their  independence,  were — ^we 
are  ashamed  to  say  it,  and  Colonel  Welsh  evidently  reprobates 
the  deed — harmed.  The  Murdoo  chieftain  and  his  intrepid 
brother  had  been  remarkable  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality 
towards  Europeans  visiting  their  country.  The  chief  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  man  and  sovereign. 

'  Though  of  a  dark  complexion,  he  was  a  portly,  handsome,  and 
aflable  man,  of  the  kindest  manners  and  most  easy  access;  and  though 
ruling  over  a  people  to  whom  his  every  nod  was  a  law,  he  lived  in  an 
open  palace,  without  a  single  guard :  indeed,  when  I  visited  him  in 
February  1795,  every  man  who  chose  to  come  in,  had  free  ingress  and 
egress,  while  every  voice  called  down  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on 
the  fether  of  his  people.  From  a  merely  casual  visit,  when  passing 
through  his  country,  he  became  my  friend,  and  during  my  continuance 
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at  Madura*  never  failed  to  send  me  presents  of  fine  rioe  and  fruit,  par' 
ticularly  a  large  rough-skinned  orange,  remarkably  sweet,  which  I  £ve 
never  met  with  in  such  perfection  in  any  other  part  of  India.     It  waa 
he  also,  who  first  taught  me  to  throw  the  spear,  and  hurl  the  ootterj    • 
stick,  a  weapon  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  but,  in  a  skilful  hand>  Gap»-    .' 
ble  of  being  thrown^ to  a  certainty  to  any  distance  within  one  hundred  . 
yards.     Yet,  this  very  man  I  was  afterwards  destined,  by  the  fortune  of  ir 
war,  to  chase  like  a  wild  beast ;  to  see  badly  wounded,  and  capttired  by  ,  - 
common  Peons;  then  lingering  with  a  fractured  thigh  in  prison  ;  aMuk^-o 
lastly,  to  behold  him,  with  his  gallant  brother,  and  no  less  gallant  boo^jj 
surrounded  by  their  principal  adherents^  hanging  in  chains  upon  #.  ra 
common  gibbet/  7.^ 

Yet,  concerning  either  this  man  or  his  not  less  hospitable  bi 
ther,  can  even  Colonel  Welsh  express  his  regret,  that,  by  faili 
personally  to  be  present  at  the  capture,  he  had  '  the  bad  Iu< 
'  to  miss  a  share  in  a  large  reward/  the  price  of  their  bloc 
The  most  singular  agent  in  this  series  of  transactions,  w^ 
youth  nearly  related  to  the  *  Cat^  deaf  and  dumb,  yet,  of  aci 
intellect  and  energetic  character.  This  tall,  slender,  sick 
looking  *  lad '  was,  says  the  Colonel,  *  one  of  the  most  extf 
'  ordinary  mortals  I  ever  knew.'  His  constitutional  defe#.7e/  \ 
combined  with  his  daring  and  decided  spirit,  made  him  the  W.  ban 
of  his  tribe,  investing  their  personal  attachment  with  somewtajerj  * 
of  a  superstitious  reverence.  A  glance,  a  ^gn,  from  the  OotJ  /i,^ 
{Dumby)  was  instantaneously  obeyed.  Were  the  English  iOrirly  ^* 
attacked,  he  collected  a  few  straws,  placed  them  on  his  ^te^  ^^ 
palm,  and,  sweeping  them  off  with  the  other  band,  gave  •/  \^ 
signal  for  action  by  a  '  whizzing  sound  from  his  moii:^^  i  ^ 
Though  always  in  the  van  of  fight,  he  escaped  as  if  by  mirai.{L  ^ 
and,  even  when  severely  wounded,  and  closely  followed  up.ry  ^^ 
the  native  irregulars  in  the  British  service,  he  was  saved  by  e.  ^;  -^ 
ingenuity  of  a  poor  female.     At  last,  however,  he  was  taken,  f  j  ^^' 

*  doomed  to  grace  a  gallows  in  reward  for  the  most  disinterei  u^^'^* 

•  and  purest  patriotism.'  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  sei.  ?^'e  ^ 
history  of  our  Indian  achievements  has  not  always  been  IjJ^^^I 
served ;  but  it  is  not  amiss  that  we  should  now  and  then  k  ^^O 
some  of  its  details.  The  Poligar  tragedy  is  out  of  date,  ant '^  ^^^^a 
authors  have  gone  to  their  account ;  but  the  more  recent  b  '^^^o  ^*^ , 
ness  of  Talneir,  though  disapproved  of  by  every  writer  (so  fk  ^''ot^t 
we  have  observed)  who  has  mentioned  it,  has  not,  we  beli  ^^^  to 
been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  '^**.     j 

The  son  of  the  Murdoo  chief,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  spa  ^  a/^, 
but  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  He  was  consignee  ^  ^etyJ^ 
the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Welsh,  who  did  bis  utmost  to  rel  *  ^oi  f 
poor  Dora  Swamy's  wretchedness;  but  this  was  beyond  ^oj^^^^ 
power,  though  he  was  able  to  alleviate  his  jiersonal  privati  i^i^  ^ 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  committing  him  to  the  charge  oft  .'::^^  .  ^ 
and  considerate  men  when  departing  for  the  place  of  bia  ex:   ^  /v 
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*  1  still  seem  to  see  tbe  combination  of  affection  and  despair  which 
narked  the  fine  countenance  of  my  young  friend  Dora  Swamy^  as  I 
handed  him  to  the  boat ;  and  the  manly  and  silent  misery  which  his 
companions  in  affliction  displayed^  on  quitting  their  dear  native  land 
for  ever.  Here^  to  all  appearance^  our  acquaintance  was  to  end ;  but 
fortune  had  still  another  pang  in  store  for  me ;  for^  being  forced  to  sea 
for  my  health,  in  the  year  1818,  and  landing  at  Penang,  I  received  a 
gadden  visit  from  a  miserable-looking  decrepit  old  man ;  who,  when, 
without  the  most  distant  recollection  of  his  person  or  countenance,  I 
demanded  his  name  and  business,  looked  for  some  time  in  my  face,  the 
tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  and  at  length  he  ntterea  the  word 
"  Dora  Swamy ! "  It  came  like  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;  the  conviction 
was  instantaneous.  My  poor  young  prisoner  stood  before  me;  changed, 
dreadfully  changed  in  outward  appearance,  but  still  with  the  same 
mind,  ana  cheri^ing  the  remembrance  of  former  days  and  former  firiend- 
8hips.  The  casual  hearing  of  my  name  had  revived  his  affection,  and, 
I  much  fear,  the  mistaken  hope,  that  an  advancement  in  rank  might 
afford  me  the  means  of  lessening  his  misery.  He  even  entreated  me 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  to  his  surviving  family,  but  this,  I  under* 
stood,  was  contrary  to  the  existing  orders.' 

Colonel  Welsh  expresses  a  hope  that  his  narrative  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  '  kind-hearted  Director/  and  induce  an 
improvement  of  Dora  Swamy 's  situation.  It  is  probably  too  late. 
if  that  innocent  sufferer  was  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  in  1818, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  he  is,  in  all  probability,  now  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  justice  so  tardy  and  reluctant. 

Colonel  Welsh's  next  service  was  in  the  Mahratta  war,  under 
the  command  of  General  Wellesley.  He  was  with  the  storming 
party  at  Ahmednuggur,  but,  much  to  his  regret,  missed  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  field 
of  Assaye.  The  battle  of  Argaum  indemnified  him;  and  he  is 
copious  in  details,  valuable  as  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
We  must,  however,  pass  over  much  highly  interesting,  though 
exceedingly  desultory  matter,  including  the  Colonel's  visit  to  bis 
native  land  in  1807  and  1808,  and  come  at  once  to  his  brilliant 
service  in  the  storm  of  Arambooly  lines,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tra« 
vancore.  These  strongly  fortified  intrenchments  presented  such 
a  formidable  front,  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  consented  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  our  Author's  proposal  to  carry  them  by 
a  coup  de  main.  It  was  committed  to  his  conduct,  and  proved 
completely,  and  almost  bloodlessly,  successful ;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  report  of  the  commander  of  the  division,  that 
the  enterprise  was  ably  and  gallantly  led.  In  1810,  Colonel 
Welsh  was  stationed  at  Bangalore,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  two  individuals  who  afterwards  highly  distinguished  them* 
selves,  and  ultimately  fell  in  the  field.  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Gibbs  is  described  as  an  admirable  ofHcer,  kind  and 
considerate  to  his  men,  and  a  perfect  master  of  his  profession. 
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Sir  Robert  Rollo  GSlespie  was  remarkable  for  his  daring  and 
decisive  character :  our  readers  will  recollect  the  details  of  that 
magnificent  exploit  which  dethroned  the  chief  of  Palembang, 
and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  on  record  of 
intrepidity  and  self-possession  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  dread- 
ful circumstance.  He  was,  however,  a  reckless  and  violent  man, 
of  kind  feelings  and  good  intentions,  but  unrestrained  by  those 
higher  sentiments  of  Christian  morality  which  alone  can  make 
men  trustworthy  members  of  society.  The  Colonel  was  a  great 
tiger-hunter ;  and  the  following  description  of  that  hazardous 
diversion  b  worth  extracting. 

'  Disconrsiiig  one  morning  at  Colonel  Oillespie's  house,  about  the 
hnnting  of  tigers,  he  proposed  we  should  get  one  from  Mr.  Cole,  at 
Mysore,  and  hunt  him  on  horseback  with  spears ;  a  few  of  us  agreed 
to  the  trial,  and  a  cage  was  accordingly  received  from  Closepett,  with 
a  fine  large  and  active  tiger :  the  party  oonsistinff  of  five  or  six  horse- 
men, assembled  immediately,  ana  I  ordered  a  Naigue  and  six  Sepoys 
out  with  the  cart  to  the  race-course,  on  which  it  was  determined  to 
have  the  hunt.  In  order  to  make  me  more  au  fait  at  this  new  sport, 
the  Colonel  made  me  a  present  of  one  of  his  own  spears,  made  on  pur- 
pose for  him  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  guard  was  ordered  to  draw  up,  un- 
loaded, between  the  cart  and  the  cantonment,  to  prevent  the  tiger 
going  in  that  direction.  The  door  was  turned  towards  the  country, 
and  opened,  when  out  crept  the  animal,  and  looking  round,  ran  im- 
mediately upon  the  guard,  the  nearest  man  of  whom  presented  his 
bayonet,  which,  entering  his  side,  threw  him  over.  Recovering  in  an 
instant,  he  twisted  the  hilt  of  the  bayonet  off  the  end  of  the  musket, 
and  knocked  down  the  Sepoys,  one  after  the  other,  like  a  set  of  nine- 
pins. The  scene  was  so  novel,  and  the  result  so  unlocked  for,  that  we 
were  all  paralysed ;  the  animal  actually  put  his  paws  on  one  man's 
shoulders  in  spite  of  musquet  and  bayonet,  and  bit  three  or  four  teeth 
out  of  his  head.  And  of  four  sufferers,  for  whom  a  handsome  present 
was  raised  by  subscription,  this  poor  fellow  was  most  dangerously 
wounded.  At  length,  having  prostrated  all  his  nearest  opponents,  the 
beast  crouched  down,  when  the  Colonel  rode  at  him  full  tilt,  and  de- 
livered his  spear ;  but  I  saw,  in  following  him,  that  it  stuck  in  the 
ground,  close  to  his  neck,  but  had  not  entered.  H^  afterwards  chased 
the  Colonel,  and  the  Aumildar,  or  rather  Foujdar,  the  head  native  in 
the  Pettah  on  the  part  of  the  Mysore  Government,  and  then  crouched 
a  second  time.  It  is  only  at  those  times  of  inaction  that  they  can  be 
approached  with  any  safety.  About  twenty  peons,  belonging  to  the 
Foujdar,  now  advanced,  and  one  from  their  number  ran  up  behind  the 
crouching  monster,  and  with  a  long  straight  sword  cut  him  across  the 
tail.  The  animal  then  rose,  and  turning  round,  received  a  stab  in  his 
mouth ;  when  rushing  on,  the  man  retreated  still  cutting  at  him,  till 
he  drew  him  into  the  midst  of  his  comrades,  who  instantly  despatched 
him  with  some  hundred  wounds.  These  men  were  all  armed  alike, 
with  a  long  Sword  and  shield,  and  their  dexterity  was  equally  admin- 
ble  with  that  of  the  cool  conduct  of  the  individual  who  first  attacked 
him.' 
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Colonel  Welsh's  oiBcial  residence  in  the  Mysore  countryi  gave 
him  opportunities,  in  1811  and  the  following  year,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  countries  in  India, 
and  governed  by  a  man  not  less  remarkable.     Colonel  Wilks,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Southern  India,  gives  an  interesting  de« 
scription  of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  Coorg  Rajah  ;  and 
we  nave  often  felt  considerable  curiosity  concerning  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  gallant  chief.     The  Coorg  country  lies  to 
the  westward  of  Mysore,  and  occupies  a  space  of  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  by  thirty-five  in  extreme  breadth.     It  is  sur- 
rounded with  mountains,  generally  inaccessible ;  and  its  interior 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hilly  tracts  and  cultivated  valleys ; 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  so  wild  and  rugged, 
so  intricate  and  impassable  with  its  deep  jungle,  and  extensive 
forests  of  teak,  iack,  and  mango  trees,  that  its  natural  defences 
alone  would  make  it  a  difficult  conquest.     But,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  a  singular  but  very  effective  system  of  forti- 
fication has  been  devised  and  carried  extensively  into  execution. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  has  been  divided  into  square  sections, 
usually  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  trenched  deeply  and  em- 
banked, forming  an  indefinite  series  of  fortified  camps,  and  pre- 
senting  incessant  obstacles  to  an  invading  enemy.     The  jungle 
is  suffered  to  remain,  so  that  the  means  are  afforded  of  main- 
taining a  system  of  bush-fighting  and  sharp-shooting,  even  when 
the  intrenchments  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.     The  region 
Joes  not  seem  to  be  populous,  since  Colonel  Welsh,  who  tra- 
versed nearly  the  whole,  did  not  observe  more  than  six  or  eight 
villages;  and,  in  truth,  the  absence  of  ^  dense  population  is  suf- 
ficiently inferrible  from   the   circumritances  we  have  just  de- 
scribed.   Where  so  much  extent  of  surface  can,  without  incon- 
venience, be  sacrificed  to  forest  and  thicket,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  human  occupants  cannot  be  very  densely  planted.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  b  a  first-rate  sporting  country,-— elephants, 
timers,  bears,  bisons,  buffaloes,  hyenas,  with  an  endless  catalogue 
of  other  animals*  both  timid  and  ferocious.    Our  Colonel  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  the  reputation  of  this  unrivalled  game  dis- 
trict attracted  him :  he  procured  letters  of  introduction  and 
visited  the  Rajah,  the  younger  brother  and  immediate  successor 
of  the  chief  whom  we  just  now  mentioned. 

Verajunder,  the  Coorg  Rajah  of  Colonel  Wilks,  bravely  op- 
posed the  overwhelming  power  of  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  but 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  made  prisoner.  Favourably  treated 
by  that  politic  chief,  he  took  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  was  suffered 
to  depart.  He  broke  his  faith  thus  pledged,  and  was  accustom- 
ed to  boast  of  this  violation  as  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy. 
He  fortified  his  counti^,  armed  his  people,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.    In  the  wars  of  the  English  with 
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Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Coorg  chieftain  was  our  devoted  ally. 
After  that  monarch's  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  and  murdered,  in  one  day,  twelve  hundred  individuals 
either  personally  related  to  him  or  of  high  rank.  That  this  was 
the  act  of  insanity,  not  a  coup  d'&at,  the  following  circumstance 
will  prove. 

'  There  was  an  old  woman  who  had  confidently  attended  him  ibr 
years^  cooked  his  victuals,  and  frequented  the  interior  of  his  palace,  and 
a  child  only  a  few  years  old,  who  was  bom  there,  a  relation  of  this 
woman.  After  completing  the  work  of  destruction,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  assisted  by  several  elephants  and  soldiers  in 
the  court-yarn,  he  retired  into  his  study ;  the  old  woman  came  in,  to 
offer  her  services,  followed  by  the  childf,  when  he  immediately  stabbed 
the  woman^  and,  seizing  the  child,  laid  it  upon  the  table^  and  delibe- 
rately dissected  it  with  a  penknife.' 

Shortly  afterwards,  Verajunder  died,  probably  by  one  of  those 
casualties  which  so  often  befal  tyrants  who  become  the  terror  of 
those  around  their  person.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  only  one 
of  his  relations  whom  he  had  spared,  and  who  was  still  reigning 
at  the  time  of  Colonel  Welsh's  visit.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy,  the  hospitaHty,  the  kindness  with  which  the  visiter  was 
treated.  The  Maha  Swamee,  (literally,  the  great  deity  or  idol,) 
Lingrajunder  Wadeer,  met  them  first  in  the  uniform  of  an 
English  Major-general,  which  did  not  become  his  person  so  well 
as  the  native  dress  which  he  afterwards  wore.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, well-made  man  of  about  thirty,  active  and  uncommonly  dex- 
terous in  the  use  both  of  fire-arms  and  the  native  weapons ;  his 
horsemanship  was  perfect.  His  collection  of  rifles  and  fowUng- 
pieces,  was  from  the  hands  of  the  first  English  makers,  and  his 
own  gun-smith  was  a  master  of  his  business.  The  lodgings  as- 
signed for  the  Colonel's  accommodation,  were  handsomely  fitted 
up  and  furnished  in  the  English  style :  the  breakfast  service  was 
of  Queen's  ware,  the  liquors  were  European,  and  the  principal 
attendant  was  recognized  as  having  been  the  butler  of  an  old 
friend  at  Vellore.  The  sport  was  excellent,  and  the  Rajah  him- 
self accompanied  his  guests  to  the  field.  Liberal  presents  were 
made  at  departure,  and  all  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  ser- 
vants were  forbidden. 

In  the  following  year,  a  second  visit  changed  the  colours  of 
this  interesting  picture.  Suspicions  had  been  awakened  in  the 
Rajah's  mind  ;  and  though  every  thing  was,  externally,  friendly 
as  before,  our  countrymen  perceived  that  they  were  watched. 
*  Four  fat  Bengalees,'  servants  to  the  court,  had  been  appointed, 
during  the  first  visit,  to  wait  personally  on  the  English  officers, 
and  their  indefatigable  assiduities  had  been  not  a  little  amusing : 
now  they  were  absent,  and  the  *  butler,'  when  questioned  con- 
cerning them,  ^turned  pale  and  trembled.'    This  poor  man 
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;  afterwards  effected  a  secret  interview  with  the  Colonel,  and 

r,  from  his  statements,  confirmed  by  circumstances,  it  appeared 

-^  that  the  courteous  and  hospitable  Maha  Swamee  was  a  jealous 

{  and  sanguinary  tyrant. 

*  The  four  Bengalees,  whom  I  had  left  fat  and  happy,  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  promises,  and  wages  protracted  and  never  paid ;  they 
■'    bad  demanded  tneir  dismissal,  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  inhu- 
manly murdered.     He  himself  had  applied  for  leave,  and  was  imme- 
.'.    diately  mulcted  of  all  he  had,  and  his  tnumbs  squeezed  in  screws  made 
:     on  purpose,  and  used  in  native  courts,  his  body  flagellated>  and  a 
::    threat  held  out,  that  the  next  offence  would  be  punished  with  death. 
^    That  the  Rajah  being  acknowledged  as  the  Ood  of  the  country,  exer- 
,,    cised  the  supposed  right  without  remorse  and  without  control.     That 
;     for  instance,  if  a  poor  fellow,  standing  in  his  presence,  with  both  hands 
joined  in  adoration  as  of  the  Supreme,  incessantly  calling  out  Maha 
Swamee,  or  Great  God !  should  be  suddenly  hit  by  a  musquito,  and 
'    loosen  his  hands  to  scratch,  a  sign,  too  well  known,  would  be  instantly 
-    made  by  this  soi-^disanl  Deitv,  and  the  poor  wretch  would  be  a  head 
^    shorter  in  a  twinkling.     This,  he  told  me,  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
fine  looking  Parsee  interpreter,  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  last  visit,  who 
having  built   a  house,   and   amassed    some   wealth,   was  beheaded, 
and   his  property  seized  for  the  state ;  and  this,  he  also  assured  me, 
was  the  fate  of  every  man  who  entered  the  country,  if  ever  he  at- 
tempted to  quit  it  again  ;  and  the  Kajah,  admitting  his  troops  to  a 
share  of  the  plunder,  bound  them  to  his  interests  by  chains  of  adamant.' 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  a  well-managed  device,  suggested 
and  supported  by  Colonel  Welsh,  was  successful  in  subsequent- 
ly effecting  the  release  of  this  poor  man,  though  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  he  possessed.  And  it  is  still  more  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  Lingrajunder  died  in  1820,  and  that  his  son, 
the  reigning  prince,  is  represented  as  '  a  mild,  inoffensive,  young 
man.' 

Colonel  Welsh's  second  volume  will  detain  us  but  a  short 
time  in  comparison  with  the  first.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means 
destitute  of  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  more  desultory,  and  con- 
nected with  objects  of  less  permanent  importance.  In  1812, 
the  Colonel  was  engaged  in  a  light  infantry  campaign  among 
the  Wynaad  mountains ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  after 
the  successful  termination  of  his  military  labours,  he  met  with  an 
awkward  adventure  on  the  borders  of  the  Coorg  region.  With 
one  of  his  officers,  and  thd  usual  complement  of  attendants,  be 
set  out  on  a  sporting  exploration  of  a  most  promising  but 
hazardous-looking  jungle,  evidently  full  of  game,  but  as  obvi- 
ously tenanted  by  animals  of  fierce  nature  and  formidable 
strength.  The  party  divided.  Lieutenant  Fyfe  leading  one  set 
round  a  lake  surrounded  with  jungle,  whOe  Colonel  Welsh 
skirted  it  on  the  other  side.    Following  a  tempting  opening, 
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the  Colonel  plunged  into  an  elephant-trap  twelve  feet  deep.  He 
was  thrown  forward  with  great  violence  and  head  foremost,  but^ 
providentially,  without  serious  hurt,  while  two  of  his  followers, 
in  an  incautious  endeavour  to  procure  the  means  of  rescuing 
him,  fell  into  another  pit- fall,  and  sustained  such  severe  injuries 
as  ultimately  to  lose  their  lives.  So  heavy  had  been  the  ColoneFs 
fall,  that  the  stock  of  his  double-barrelled  gun  was  broken,  and 
he  probably  owed  his  escape  from  a  broken  neck  or  a  fractured 
skull,  to  the  depth  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  He 
tried  to  scale  the  sides  of  the  pit,  but  the  damp  clay  resisted  all 
his  efforts  to  secure  a  footing.  He  called  for  help,  but  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  but  the  miserable  wretches  who  lay  in 
the  neighbouring  trap  with  dislocated  limb  and  broken  back ; 
the  remainder  of  his  party  had  wisely  drawn  back  when  lie 
first  entered  the  jungle.  His  hopes  now  rested  on  Lieutenant 
Fyfe,  and  by  firing  off  in  succession,  the  two  barrels  of  his  gun, 
as  well  as  by  shouting  at  intervals,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  comrade,  and  was  released.  His  language  on  this  occasion 
is  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  we  shall  insert  the  expression  of 
his  thankfulness  and  self-reproof. 

'  After  the  detail  of  so  very  signal  an  escape^  I  need  not  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  the  utterance  of  that  humble  and  lively  gra- 
titude to  the  Almighty^  which  such  an  occasion  undoubtedly  demanded. 
The  folly  and  exposure  to  unnecessary  danger  were  all  my  own ;  the 
mercy  and  the  safety  were  horn  the  Lord ;  and  His  holy  name  be 
praised !' 

In  March  1813,  at  Bangalore,  the  Colonel  witnessed  the 
singular  Hindoo  ceremony  of  passing  through  the  fire.  Over  a 
fiercely  ignited  surface  of  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  a  number  of 
individuals  either  walked  or  danced  in  succession,  one  of  them 
bearing  on  his  shoulder  an  infant, '  which  did  not  even  cry.'  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  the  body  of  red-hot  coal,  that  the  margin  of 
the  fire-pit  was  unapproachable,  aud  the  English  officers  sat  on 
horseback  at  a  few  yards  distance.  The  devotees  were,  how- 
ever, '  besmeared  all  over  with  some  yellow  stuff,*  and  it  may  be 
desirable  to  know  the  qualities  of  so  e£fectual  a  preservative. 
Colonel  Welsh  could  never  '  get  any  native  to  explain  *  the 
mystery,  but  it  is  deserving  of  more  direct  and  authoritative  in- 
vestigation. Many,  we  may  say  most,  of  the  specific  remedies 
have  been  discovered  by  accident,  or  adopted  from  ignorant  or 
empirical  usage ;  and  if  this  '  yellow  stuff'  have  really  those  pro- 
phylactic virtues,  it  may  also  have  powerful  remedial  qualities. 

Some  rather  interesting  details  occur  concerning  a  sect  of 
Mussulmans  known  by  the  name  of  Moplah.  Their  precise 
tenets  do  not  appear,  but  their  practice  seems  to  unite,  in  a  very 
striking  degree,  superstitious  character  with  an  utter  absence  of 
aH  high  religious  principle.  They  are  all  selfish  money-hoarders. 
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yet  waste  large  sums  on  building  mosques  quite  uncalled  for 
either  by  necessity  or  expediency.  Their  habits  of  life  are 
'  filthy  and  disgusting ;'  their  unsocial  disposition  will  not  allow 
them  to  assemble  together  even  for  public  worship ;  and  their 
want  of  charitable  feeling  is  proverbial.  They  are,  in  a  word,  a 
'  cowardly,  sulky,  and  jealous  race.' 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  reduce  the  remaining  portion  of 
these  desultory  and  exceedingly  miscellaneous  '  Reminiscences ' 
to  systematic  order ;  nor  should  we  find  it  convenient  to  ex- 
tend the  present  article  by  multiplying  extracts.  We  have,  as 
already  intimated,  given  the  substance  of  the  more  important  in- 
formation ;  and  we  shall  conclude  our  comment  on  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  by  recommending  their  perusal  as  filling  up 
not  a  few  chasms  in  the  minor  departments  of  Indian  history, 
and  communicating  much  interesting  and  instructive  detail  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  society,  morals,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  graphic  illustra- 
tions ;  some  are  very  good,  others  exceedingly  bad :  the  good, 
however,  predominate,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  form  an  interesting 
series.  The  view  of  the  Pagoda  of  Papanassum  is  a  clever  draw- 
ing of  a  lovely  scene ;  and  the  bird's  eye  view  of  part  of  the  Hill- 
fort  of  Punalla,  gives  a  good  popular  exhibition  of  the  interior  of 
such  muniments.  A  number  of  military  plans  elucidate  the  nar- 
rative.   Altogether,  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  book. 


Art.  V.  \.  A  Series  of  Maps,  Modem  and  Ancient,  under  the  Super- 
intendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Nos.  I.  to  VIII.    Price  1^.  each.     London.     1830. 

2*  A  Comparative  Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  from 
original  Authorities^  and  upon  a  new  Plan,  for  the  Use  of  Eton 
School,  by  A.  Arrowsmith.  Fifty-two  Plates.  Imperial  4to.  Full 
coloured  and  half-bound,  21.  15s.    London.     1828. 

3.  Skeleton  Outlines  to  the  Eton  Comparative  Atlas*  Imperial  4to. 
Price  5s. 

4.  Index  to  the  Elan  Comparative  Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geo-- 
^aphy.     By  A.  Arrowsmith.     Royal  8vo.    Price  7s.    London. 


¥T  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  attention  of  all  who 
-^  may  be  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  that  there  can 
be  no  sound  historical  grounding^  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  -a 
fair  foundation  for  useful  gener^  reading,  without  an  habitual 
manipulation  of  geographical  mans  and  cnronological  tables.  A 
prompt  and  ready  reference  to  these  indispensable  companions. 
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or  rather  their  deep  impression  upon  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  the  eye-memory,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the  con- 
tinually intersecting  lines  of  history  clear  and  distinct ;  enabling 
us  always  to  collateralize  the  great  streams  of  events,  and  to  solve 
the  various  and  important  questions  arising  out  of  their  relative 
or  contrasted  synchronisms. 

Although  Chronology  is  not  specifically  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us,  it  is  so  inseparably  interlinked  with  it>  that  we 
shall  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  enforcement  of  it 
as  a  necessary  element,  a  sine  qua  non,  of  all  legitimate  instruc- 
tion. Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  make  use  of  those  convenient 
manuals  which  are  commonly  used  in  schools.  All  of  these 
publications  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  were  nothing  better 
than  chronological  abridgements  of  general  history,  mere  series 
of  events,  dry  and  sterile ;  and  of  such  compendiums,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  question  the  efficiency  in  educational  training. 
We  are  urging  the  principle  of  collaieraliiy ;  and  we  regret  that 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  existence,  such  a  cheap 
and  manageable  system  of  Tables  as  may  be  fairly  exposed  to  the 
wearandtear  ofa  school-room.  Dr.  Playfair's  collection  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  The  Introduction  gives  a  full  and  clear  account 
of  the  mechanism  of  Chronology,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
various  epochs  and  eras  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  among  different  nations.  Then  follows  an  historical  section, 
containing  succinct  annals  of  the  great  kingdoms  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  with  special  reference  to  the  dates  of  leading 
events.  The  calculation  of  eclipses  is  frequently  available  in  the 
examination  of  doubtful  points ;  and  Dr.  Playfair  has,  accord- 
ingly, given  a  list  of  all  recorded  or  ascertained  eclipses  antece- 
dent to  the  Christian  era :  while  those  of  modern  times  are  car- 
ried forward  to  the  year  1900.  Next  comes  the  *  Chronology  of 
'  Councils,'  with  a  specification  of  the  purposes  for  which  each 
council  was  convened.      This  is  succeeded  by  an  extensive 

*  Chronology  of  remarkable  Events  and  Occurrences,'  in  ancient 
and  modern  history;  and  to  this  is  appended  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  ^  Tables,*  twenty-seven  in  number,  on  matters  illus- 
trative of  the  great  series.  The  Chronicle  of  Paros,  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Olympiads,  and  the  Hejira,  with  other  important 
details,  find  a  place  in  these  tables.     A  copious  '  Biographical 

*  Index,'  extending  through  nearly  a  hundred  folio  pages, 
stands  next ;  and  the  work  is  closed  by  seven  engraved  *  Chro- 

*  nological  Charts,'  combining  the  advantages  of  Blair  and 
Priestley.  Such  is  the  volume  which  we  are  anxious  to  recom- 
mend to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  possessing, 
within  reasonable  limits,  a  comprehensive  work  on  this  most 
important  subject.  After  all,  Blair's  will  remain  the  more  po- 
piuar  book|  though  incomparably  inferior  in  scientific  character 
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and  real  usefulness,  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient,  and, 
>¥ith  all  its  defects,  quite  sufficient  for  general  use.  Exhibiting 
on  the  same  surface,  somewhat  of  historical  detail,  with  the 
names  of  eminent  individuals,  it  will  always  command  the  pre- 
ference with  persons  who  may  be  indisposed  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion and  effort  which  Playfair  requires.  Still,  to  recur  to  our 
previous  intimation, — these  valuable  works  are  too  cumbrous 
and  too  expensive  for  general,  and  especially  for  iuvenile  use; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  though  it  might  be  laborious,  to 
compile  a  set  of  collateral  tables,  that  should  imbody  quite 
enough  of  information  in  a  form  that  should  place  it  within 
reach  of  all  classes.  Lesage's  Atlas,  and  Major  Bell's  transla- 
tion of  Bredow,  are  valuable  in  their  way ;  and  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, we  noticed  an  ingenious  publication  .designed  to  illustrate 
the  political  geography  of  the  world  at  different  epochs.  But 
these  by  no  means  supersede  such  a  work  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed; clear,  simple,  and  divested  of  all  extraneous  matter 
whatsoever.    We  now  turn  to  our  proper  subject. 

The  world  is  content  to  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  in  most 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  maps,  has 
this   acquiescent    and   pococurante  temper   been    manifested, 
though  in  nothing  could  it  be  more  thoroughly  out  of  place. 
We  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  paltry  per- 
formances which  we  were  called  upon,  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  to  admire  and  implicitly  to  trust  to.     *  George  Kitchen, 
'  Geographer ',  was  the  Arrowsmith  of  his  day,  the  d'Anville  of 
schoolboys,  the  Rennel  of  upper  and  lower  forms.     Great  pro- 
gress has  certainly  been  made  since  then  in  the  art  of  map- 
drawing  ;  and  in  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Arrowsmith  may, 
we  suppose,  be  fairly  considered  as  the  individual  who  has  most 
contributed  to  make  its  improvements  popular.    We  no  longer 
see  chains  of  mountains,  like   a  succession  of  stunted  sugar- 
loaves  in   military  array.     Satisfactory  attempts  are  made  to 
represent  the  great  features  of  nature  in  a  form  as  picturesque, 
and  as  nearly  resembling  reality,  as  may  comport  with  circum- 
stances.    In  some  maps,  protracted  on  a  large  scale,  the  ap- 
proach to  correctness  is  nearly  complete;  and  the  various  stages 
of  ascent,  with  the  different  plateaux,  are  laid  down  with  an  ac- 
curacy which  approaches  to  perfection.     Still,  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  atlases  for  common  use,  where  reduction  and  selec- 
tion must  be  the  guiding  principles.    In  too  many  instances, 
the  constructor  of  maps  has  thought  his  task  sufficiently  well 
discharged,  if  he  has  worked  up  the  engraving  neatly,  indicated 
vith  due  regard  to  general  effect  the  great  natural  features, 
and  given  such  a  selection  of  names  and  titles  as  he  may  have 
found  in  accredited*  charts,  aided,  perhaps,  by  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  gaasetteer.    This  process  is  altogether  insuffi- 
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cient  to  give  value  and  trustworthiness  even  to  the  nmnwal  of  & 
schoolboy.  Every  map  should  be  at  once,  a  delineadon  of  sur- 
face, a  travelling  guide,  and  an  historical  record.  It  is  not 
enough  that  mountains  and  rivers  are  laid  down ;  their  reUtire 
proportions  should  be  marked, — ^as,  in  the  astrarium,  the  differ- 
ent magnitudes  of  the  stars  have  their  appropriate  signs.  That 
this  suggestion  is  not  fastidious,  and  that  its  realization  would 
occasion  no  great  difficulty,  may  be  shewn  by  a  cursory  ex* 
^mple*  With  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
may  take  the  surface  of  France  aa  consisting  of  three  gradu- 
ations :  I .  The  mountainous  tracts  of  Aiivergne  and  the  Virau 
rais*  S.  The  elevated  platform,  or  rather  inclined  plane,  of 
which  those  lofty  regions  form  the  highest  point,  bounded,  to 
the  north,  by  an  irregular  line  passing  from  Besan^oo  to  Poi- 
tiers, and  on  the  south,  by  a  similar  line  running  from  Niort  to 
Carcassone.  3,  The  low  levels  ranging  to  the  north  and  south, 
respectively,  of  these  lines.  Now  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  expressing  this  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
in  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  subordinate  features.  Yet, 
in  none  of  the  maps  which  are,  at  the  present  moment,  withm 
our  reach,  is  there  any  reference  to  these  peculiarities,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  charged  with  particulars  absolutely  at 
variance  with  them.  In  the  system  we  are  recommending,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  may  be  easily  efl^ted  in  the  smallest  maps; 
but  it  demands  two  qualities  of  which  the  evidences  are  not 
always  apparent  in  such  publications ;  knowledge,  and  carefiil 
application  of  scientific  principle. 

In  addition  to  a  correct  and  expressive  exhibition  of  surface, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  map  should  furnish  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive guide  to  the  explorer  of  the  country ;  not  merely 
aiming  at  popularity,  by  bestowing  exclusive  pains  on  the 
greatest  thoroughfares,  with  their  post-towns  and  halting-piaces 
for  ease  or  curiosity,  but  supplying  all  the  information  that 
names  and  routes  can  give  concerning  regions  and  localities  in 
any  way  remarkable  or  attractive.  In  this  particular,  nearly  all 
maps  that  we  have  seen,  excepting  local  draughts  or  authentic 
surveys  on  a  large  scale,  are  miserably  defective,  and  betray  the 
utter  ignorance  and  carelessness  which  have  directed  their  re* 
duction  and  the  selection  of  their  materials.  It  is,  however,  of 
still  greater  importance,  that  the  principle  of  historical  refer* 
ence  should,  in  the  construction  of  all  maps  for  general  or  ju- 
venile use,  be  invariably  kept  in  view;  and  yet,  pf  all  the  pur- 
poses which  they  are  intended  to  serve,  this  is  the  most  neg- 
lected. Times  without  number,  have  we  been  annoyed  by  this 
remissness,  in  our  attempts  to  trace  out  for  the  benefit  of  an 
attentive  youth,  the  great  lines  of  military  movement,  the  ad- 
vances of  civilization,  the  changes  of  frontier^  or  the  modifica- 
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lion  of  possessions  and  dependencies :  in  short,  we  have,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  extensive  or  important  territorial 
alterations  were  in  question,  been  obliged  to  take  our  pencils, 
and  insert  the  information  that  we  wished  to  convey.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that,  having  to  point  out  the  place  where 
Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  Lutzen,  both  in  the  maps  to  Pinkerton's  Geography, 
first  edition,  and  in  Arrowsmith*s  *  Outlines  of  the  World ', 
1825.  In  both  maps,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  insertion ; 
and  in  both,  even  were  the  space  filled  up,  a  large  vacancy 
might  be  secured  by  the  erasure  of  a  whole  host  of  unimport- 
ant names.  Just  in  the  same  way,  being  called  on  to  shew  the 
geographical  position  of  Aczakow,  we  searched  for  it  in  the 
latter  atlas  witnout  success. 

We  come,  at  length,  to  the  works  which  have  served  us  as  a 
text  for  this  desultory,  but,  we  hope,  neither  luiprofi  table  nor 
inexpedient  criticism.  The  Maps  published  by  the  -Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  are  by  far  the  best  publication  that  they 
have  sent  forth,  and  promise  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been 
long  inconveniently  felt.  Although  they  do  not  justify  the 
intrepid  pufSng  of'^  the  Edinburgh  Review,  nor  merit  the  un- 
qualified compliment  of  ^  perfect  execution ',  they  are,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  them,  evidently  under  very  effective  super- 
intendence ;  and  we  feel  assured,  from  testimony  both  internal 
and  external,  that  some  of  them  have  had  the  advantage  of  an 
immediate  collation  with  original  draughts.  By  the  illustrations 
of  ancient  geography,  the  work  has  all  the  accommodation  of  a 
comparative  atlas ;  and  we  hope  that  this  convenience  will  be 
still  further  extended,  by  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  maps 
adapted  to  intermediate  history.  The  political  geography  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  general  readers. 
Since  writing  the  heading  of  this  article,  we  have  seen  the  9th 
Number,  containing  neat  plans  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome ; 
and  a  kind  of  supernumerary  Uvraison^  containing  six  very  in- 
teresting and  well  engraved  charts  of  the  starry  heavens.  The 
cheapness  of  these  publications  is  without  a  parallel ;  but  we 
really  think  that  a  little  more  pains  with  the  coloured  copies, 
might  be  afforded :  the  harshness  of  the  tint  obliterates  the 
outline  which  it  is  meant  to  define ;  yet,  an  extra  sixpence,  fitly 
per  cent,  on  the  original  price,  is  charged  for  this  coarse  work- 
manship. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith's  Eton  Comparative  Atlas  is  not,  in  point  of 
graphic  execution,  equal  to  the  same  Publisher's  '  Outlines  oi 
*'  the  World ',  but  it  is  a  valuable  work ; — just  one  of  those  sub^ 
stantial  aids  to  education,  of  which  it  is  our  vexation  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  not  attainable  in  the  time  of  our  own  pupil« 
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age.  It  has  every  mark- of  careful  editing,  and  the  name  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  given  as  a  security  for  learned  direction 
and  revision.  The  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  the  respective 
countries,  are  presented  on  opposite  pages,  and  consequently 
in  the  most  convenient  juxtaposition. 

The  '-Index '  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  compainon 
to  the  Atlas.  It  contains  a  catalogue  of  30,000  names,  with  re» 
ferences  both  to  the  numbers  of  the  maps  and  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude.  A  second  Index  refers  to  the  map  of  England 
during  me  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and,  in  both  indices,  transla- 
tion, where  practicable  or  necessary,  is  carefully  inserted*  The 
*  Skeleton  outlines '  are  excellent :  enough  is  marked  to  save 
irksome  trouble,  and  enough  left  out  to  task  the  memory  and 
attention  fairly.  We  recommend  them  as  supplying,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Atlas  and  the  Index,  the  best  and  easiest 
means  of  obtaining  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy. 


Art.  VI.  The  Hdy  Bible,  according  to  the  established  Version  :  with 
the  exception  of  the  Substitution  of  the  original  Hebrew  Names,  in 
place  of  the  English  Words^  Lord  and  God  :  and  of  a  few  Ck>rTec- 
tions  thereby  rendered  necessary.  With  Notes.  8vo.  Parts  I. 
and  II.    London^  1830. 

l^^HATEVER  may  be  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  names 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  addition  to  all  other  reasons  that 
may  be  adduced  in  its  defence,  justified  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  introduced  the  terms 
they  employ  to  denote  the  true  God.  Whatever  of  piety, 
therefore,  there  may  seem  to  be  in  the  language  of  such  writers 
as  the  Editor  of  the  work  before  us,  there  is  but  little  of  true 
wisdom  in  their  proceedings,  in  revising  and  publishing  the 
Bible  with  such  a  text  as  is  here  exhibited ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  void  of  propriety,  or  savour  more  of  unintelligible,  su- 
perstitious usage,  than  many  of  the  verbal  comments  which  ac- 
company it.  Largely  to  criticise  a  work  of  this  description, 
could  not  commend  us  to  the  favour  of  our  readers ;  and  we 
have  no  inclination  to  charge  ourselves  with  so  irksome  and  un- 
profitable a  task.  It  may,  however,  be  of  some  use  to  them,  if 
we  bestow  a  little  of  our  labour  upon  the  very  singular  produc- 
tion in  our  hands.  The  Editor,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  much  too 
learned  and  much  too  strongly  attached  to  his  system,  to  be  be- 
nefitted by  any  remarks  from  a  Reviewer;  but  we  may  other- 
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wise  be  serviceable,  by  furnishing  some  proofs  of  the  strange 
conceits  and  errors  which  he  has  adduced  as  very  serious  veri- 
ties.   Let  us  look  into  his  '  Preface '. 

'  In  the  4th  chapter  of  Daniel^  and  the  8th^  9th^  and  17th  verses^ 
the  Holy  Ones  are  expressly  called  the  Holy  Alehim  :  now  Holt 
or  Holiness,  in  Scripture  language,  is,  properly  speaking,  only  appli- 
cahle  to  Jehoveh/ 

The  expression,  '  tlie  holy  Gods  \  occurs  in  the  first  two  of 
the  above  cited  texts,  but  not  in  the  last  of  them ;  and  it  is  used, 
not  by  Daniel,  or  any  true  worshipper  of  Israel's  God,  but  by 
the  idolatrous  monarch  of  Babylon,  plainly  in  reference  to  his 
country's  Gods,  as  the  Chaldeans  speak  of  the  ^  Gods,'  Chap« 
ii.  11.  Bi^op  Horsley,  who  was  but  little  guided  in  bis  criti- 
cisms by  sobriety  of  judgement,  and  who  delighted  in  the  sem- 
blance of  bold  originality  and  paradox,  has  furnished  the  Editor 
with  a  precedent  for  considering  the  language  in  these  examples 
as  indicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  *  the  holy  Gods*, 
in  the  dialect  and  theology  of  Chaldea,  had,  we  are  persuaded, 
no  such  meaning ;  and  it  is  language  which,  in  no  one  instance 
throughout  the  Bible,  is  used  in  reference  to  Jehovah.  Are 
we  to  believe  that,  to  the  true  worshippers  of  Him  who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  such  a  form  of  speech  was  utterly 
unknown,  and  that  idolaters  alone  were  familiar  with  the  terms 
which  correctly  designated  the  Divine  nature?  Again,  says 
the  Editor,  in  this  Preface: 

*  Ish  denotes  a  man  in  authority,  and  is  generally  applied  to  men 
who  have  heen  circumcised :  it  prohahly  distinguishes  a  regenerated  or 
circumcised  man,  from  an  uncircumcised  or  natural  man/ 

A  writer  who  can  indulge  his  fancy  in  this  absurd  manner,  is 
very  ill  qualified  to  comment  on  so  important  a  book  as  the  sa- 
cred volume.  Ish,  v^k,  is  used  throughout  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, to  denote  man,  simply  as  a  human  being:  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  circumcision,  or  uncircumcision,  to  the  regenerate,  or 
unregenerate.  Would  the  Editor  read  Exodus  xxi.  13.,  '  He 
that  smiteth  a  regenerate  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death  ^?  Or  Psalm  cxlvii.  10.,  *  He  taketh  no  pleasure 
in  the  legs  of  a  circumcised  man '?  Ish  is  applied  to  Cain,  the 
first  born  of  the  human  race ;  it  is  used  of  a  criminal  doomed 
to  die  for  flagrant  transgression,  Dent.  xxii.  25.;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Psalm  v.  6.,  *  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man  '•  In 
the  plural,  we  find  it  used  of  '  the  men  who  work  iniquity.'  Ps. 
cxli.  4.;  and  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  44.,  it  occurs  in  the  feminine, 
'  the  lewd  women.'  The  Editor,  however,  it  appears,  firom  his 
*  Scriptural  Defence  of  the  Holy  Bible '  affixed  to  Part  II.,  is 
deternuned  that,  whatever  application  Ish  may  have,  the  notion* 
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of  circumcision  shall  be  inseparable  from  it.    '  The  Schechera* 

*  ites  after  they  were  circumcised,  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gi- 

*  lead  in  covenant  with  Ishral,  are  called  Ish;' — and  '  was  not*, 
he  asks,  '  Mannaseh  king  of  Isral  circumcised  V  Was,  then, 
the  Cananite  whom  the  spies  saw  coming  out  of  Luz,  Judges  I 
S4.,  a  circumcised  man  ? — ^And  what  Would  the  Editor  say  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.  S4.,  where  it  is  appUed  to 
Goliath  of  Gath,  an  ^  uncircumcised  Philistine^?  So  much 
for  the  Hebrew  word  /srA,  and  the  erudite  philology  of  the 
Editor. 

In  the  preceding  quotation  from  the  *  Defence ',  our  readen 
will  have  noticed  the  Editor^s  orthography,  Ishrak  In  his 
Preface,  he  assigns  reasons  for  printing  the  name  in  this  fomi, 
and  for  deserting  the  usual  manner  of  writing  it«  '  Ishral 
'  means  an  Ish  in  al,  or,  in  the  New  Testament  language,  a  auw 
'  in  Christ.  3  Cor.  xii.  S.'  But  Ish  and  Al,  do  not  make  up 
the  name  Ishral,  taking  it  according  to  this  new  mode  of  print- 
ing it.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Israel,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarch  to  whom  it  was  given.  Gen.  xxxii.  28.; 
and  satisfying  ourselves  with  this  account,  we  must  be  excused 
from  troubling  ourselves  with  the  caballistic  extravagances  of 
the  Writer  before  us. 

To  examine  the  use  which  the  Editor  has  made  of  the  ori- 
ginal  text,  in  those  instances  in  which  he  undertakes  the  new 
modellinff  of  its  terms,  would  be  a  very  tedious  labour.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  state,  that,  Aleh  the  Fathxr,  Al  the  Sov, 
and  RuACH  the  Holy  Ghost,  are,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Okl 
Testament,  distinct  names,  which  define  what  we  call  the  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead ;  and  proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  be 
has  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  some  strange  notions,  of 
which  we  shall  furnish  a  specimen.  *  The  relative  name  Father 
*  b  never  joined  with  any  of  the  sacred  names  but  Albh*' 
Let  us  look  into  the  Ixviiith  Psalm,  v.  6.,  "  A  Father  of  the  &• 
therless  is  God  (o^nSa)  in  his  holy  habitation." — Or  into  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  27.,  "  He  shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Fai/ttr^  my 
Goi>  O^^a  nna  ^aa),  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation." 

But  our  readers  will  better  perceive  the  mode  of  proceeding 
by  which  the  Editor  extracts  from  the  Bible  whatever  dogmas 
he  would  have  us  receive  on  his  authority  as  an  expositor  of  its 
language,  if  we  quote  a  passage  from  these  luminous  pages. 
In  the  Common  version,  Gen.  xlvi.  2.  is  very  intelligible,  and 
is,  we  believe^  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  sense  of  die 
Hebrew  text*  *'  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of 
the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Here  am  h 
And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  df  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  E^pt."  Till  the  year  18S0,  the  passage,  we  be- 
lieve, (for  we  have  not  examined  every  Bible  in  existence,)  was 
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thw  read  in  every  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian,  manuscript  and  printed.  But  the  true  sense,  it  seems,. has 
been  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  all  preceding  translators,  and  the 

E roper  reading  is,  by  the  happy  discernment  of  the  present 
iditor,  at  last  discovered  and  published  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world. 

'  And  Alebim  spake  unto  Ishral  in  the  visions  of  the  nighty  and 
said  Jaoob>  Jacob.  And  he  said^  I  am  the  Al^  my  Albh  t>  thy  fa- 
th« :  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt.' 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  after  such  a  specimen  as  this,  to  find 
the  Editor  seriously  remarking,  that  the  passage  Gen.  iii.  8. 
would  be  better  understood,  if  rendered  literally,  *  And  after- 

*  wards  they  heard  the  Voice,  Jeiioveh  Alehim  communing  in 

*  the  garden  to  Ruach  that  day/ 

From  the  Preface,  we  pass  on  to  the  Notes,  atid  find  in  the 
very  first  page  the  following  one,  which,  for  the  proof  that  it 
snpplieB  of  die  accomplished  learning  of  its  Author  in  Hebrew 
philology,  is,  we  believe,  as  choice  a  specimen  as  could  be  de- 
sired ;  but  so  ample  are  the  testimonies  of  this  kind  which  we 
find  in  these  pages,  that  we  can  assure  the  reader,  the  mottO, 
'ex  MH>  diece  omnesj  never  had  a  more  pertinent  application. 

'  Our  after  likeness.  These  words  are  expressed  by  one  in  the  ori« 
ginal  text.  The  pronoon  our  is  affixed,  and  should  not  have  divided 
after  from  likeness:  moreover  Adam  was  created  in  the  figiure  of  him 
that  was  to  come.    Rom.  v.  14*' 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  employing 
Hebrew  particles  and  pronominal  affixes.  Are  we,  then,  to 
read,  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.,  '  Jehovah  hath  sought  him  a  man 
^laa'^d)  kis  after  hearty  instead  of  *  after  (according  to)  his  own 
heart '?— or,  in  Pro  v.  xxiv.  12.,  *  render  to  every  man  i^hvtiSi 
his  after  work^  instead  of,  *  according  to  his  work '?  We 
have,  however,  very  sufficiently,  both  for  our  readers  and  our- 
selves, noticed  the  extravagances  of  this  very  extraordinary 
work.  After  all,  this  reformed  Bible  but  very  imperfectly  an- 
swers the  avowed  design  of  the  Editor,  that  of  preserving  un- 
translated the  Hebrew  names  which  are  applied  to  the  Divine 
JBeing,  on  account  of  their  very  great  importance,  and  the 
transcendental  theology  which  such  an  adept  in  Hebrew  learn- 
ing can  extract  from  them.  Why  has  he  not  enabled  us  to 
read  in  Gen.  xv.  1.,  Devar  Jehoveh,  since  he  affirms,  that 

*  the  word  coming  in  a  vision'  to  Abram^  'evidently  means  that 
'  WonD  who  is  Jehoveh  *? 
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Art.  VII.  1.  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  and  on  ike  pro- 
per  Policy  rf  Jdministration.     8vo.    pp.  32.    Longman,  1830. 

2.  Alarming  State  of  the  Nation  considered;  the  Evil  traced  io  iit 
source,  and  Remedies  pointed  out.  By  a  Coantry  Gentlonan.  Stol 
pp.  99.     Ridgway,  1830. 

3.  The  ResuUs  of  Machinery,  namely^  Cheap  Production  and  increased 
Employment,  exhibited  :  being  an  Address  to  the  Warking-mcn 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     I8mo.     Price  Is.    Knight«  1831. 

4.  Thoughts  submitted  to  the  Employers  of  Labour  in  the  Comnty  cf 
Norfolk,  with  a  few  Words  to  the  Employed.  By  John  Weylimd, 
Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  One  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  SessioDS 
for  the  County.    8yo.    pp.  14.     Price  M.    Norwich^  1830. 

^.  Remarks  on  the  present  Distresses  of  the  Poor.  By  O.  H.  Law, 
D.D.  F.R.S.,  &C.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  8vo.  pp.  26. 
Wells,  1830. 

"DAMPHLETS  from  all  quarters  are  pouring  in  upon  us^ 
^  having  for  their  common  subject,  the  critical  and  alamiiog 
state  pf  the  Country.  We  should  be  inexcusable  if  we  suffered 
our  present  Number  to  leave  the  press,  without  advertiiig  to 
this  all-absorbing  topic,  although  we  feel  that  it  b  one  which 
demands  a  much  more  profound  and  comprehensive  discusnon 
than  either  ephemeral  pamphlets  or  periodical  journals  can  be- 
stow upon  it. 

We  are  not  alarmed ;  we  see  no  rational  cause  for  alarm,  but 
abundant  reason  for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  most  watchful  attention  to  those  public 
duties  which,  at  such  a  crisis  more  especially,  devolve  upon 
every  member  of  the  community,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant. 
The  feeling  of  alarm  is  a  cowardly,  selfish,  and  short-sighted 
feeling,  and  generally  prompts  to  the  adoption  of  rash  or  tern* 
porizing  expedients.  The  state  of  the  country  requires  to  be 
viewed  in  another  temper, — with  that  moral  courage  which  re- 
duces danger  to  a  simple  contest  with  difficulties,  and  that  cheer- 
ful confidence  in  Divine  Providence  which  the  Christian  is 
called  upon  to  exemplify.  **  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evB 
tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  *'• 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  that  we  should  not  an- 
der-rate  the  evils  and  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
Never,  since  Chatham  was  called  by  a  reluctant  monarch  to  the 
helm  of  the  sinking  state,  has  an  Administration  acceded  to 
power  under  circumstances  so  critical.  We  put  not  our  trust 
in  men,  and  would  not  too  sanguinely  calculate  upon  the  happy 
results  of  the  change  which  has  placed  at  the  head  of  a€fairs 
those  whom  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  country  recom- 
mended to  the  royal  appointment  as  not  merely  the  fittesty  but 
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tlie  only  cooipetent  persons  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  untainted  public  charac- 
ter of  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  and  consider  not  simply 
the  pledges  they  have  tendered  to  Parliament,  but  those  which 
are  supplied  by  their  conduct  in  the  memorable  struggle  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  by  their  uniform  advocacy  of  a  pacific 
foreign  policy,  we  cannot  help  indulging  the  hope,  that  the  lines 
of  Cowper,  r^rring  to  Chatnami  may  prove  not  inapplicable  to 
tbein. 

^  Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command^ 

When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 

He  speaks^  and  they  appear ;  to  him  they  owe 

Skill  to  direct,  ana  strength  to  strike  Uie  blow. 

To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  witii  power 
^  The  crisis  of  a  dark,  decisive  hour. 

So  Gideon  earned  a  victory  not  his  own.' 

The  late  change  is  not  a  mere  change  of  ministers,  but,  as  re- 
marked by  the  intelligent  Author  of  the  "  Observations,"  &c. 
*  a  change  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  the 
^  country  has  been  conducted ' ;— and,  we  may  add,  a  change  of 
the  relations  in  which  this  country  will  stand  to  other  countries^ 
Notwithstanding  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  French 
monarch,  the  pacific  professions  of  the  Premier,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  non-interference  which  has  ostensibly  been  adhered  to, 
the  late  Administration  were,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
secret  allies  or  well-wishers  to  Despotism  all  over  the  world.  The 
concessions  they  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  believed  to 
be  reluctant  and  at  variance  with  their  principles.    It  could  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  partition  of  Europe  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent disorders  on  the  Continent  are  the  natural  result,  had,  in 
the  late  Premier,  an  approver  and  abettor.     The  friend  of  Met- 
ternich  and  of  Polignac,   and  the  diplomatic  agent  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  must  have  been  regarded  by  foreign  despots  as  no 
enemy  to  their  arbitrary  measures ;   and  the  very  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  with  such  a  Cabinet,  was  a  tacit  encouragement 
to  their  most  nefarious  schemes  for  extinguishing  popular  liberty* 
That  they  might  be  under  no  mistake  on  this  bead,  the  foreign 
affairs  were,  moreover,  committed  toafiobleman  of  the  Austrian 
school,  whom  no  one  could  suspect  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  or  the  interests  of  the  people.    And  if  any 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  bias  and  predilections  of  the  ministerial 
party  who  have  been  displaced  by  the  recent  changes,  the  frank 
declarations  of  their  semi-ofiScial  organ,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
would  make  known  to  all  Europe,  how  completely  their  real 
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Bentaments  were  opposed  Co  the  language  of  their  recent  pubKe 
measures.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  brinff  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  a  few  sentences  from  an  article  inserted  in  the  No. 
published  in  last  October. 

*  We  certainly  wished,*  say  the  Reviewers, '  that  in  the  strug- 
gle which  we  had  long  foreseen,  the  immediate  result  might  be, 
the  re-^MtablUhment  of  iomethhtg  lite  despotic  power  in  the 
throne  of  France;  and  we  did  so,  because  we  considered  a 
despotism  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  as  likely  to 
turn  out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty  country,  than  the  other 
alternative.  The  past  bad  satisfied  us,  that  if  Charles  X«  de- 
sired the  influence  of  a  dictator*  be  was  incapable  of  using 
that  influence  for  any  unpatriotic  purpose ;  that  no  firetfulness 
of  idle  vanity,  no  fisrvour  of  sdfish  ambition,  had  tormented 
his  "  chair-days  " ; — and  that  whatever  extraordinary  power  he 
might  obtain,  woiild  be  held  consdantiously  as  his  only  for  an 
extraordinary  and  temporary  purpose — that  of  endeavouring 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national  aristocracy.  As  to  the 
other  great  absent  element  of  national  strengtfi  and  security, — 
a  church  eetablishmentf  we  must  confess  we  never  indulged  in 
the  anticipation  of  witnessing  any  thing  worthy  of  such  a  name 
in  France.  Charles  X.,  umike  Louis  XVIiI.,  was  a  sincere 
Catholic;  but  the  popish  system  had  obviously  ceased  to  have 
any  substantial  hold  on  the  nation,  and  his  very  virtues  forbade 
any  expectation  of  his  takmg  a  part  in  re-placing  it  with  a 

better ! Charles  X.,  having  been  wholly  in  the  rights 

managed  so  as  to  put  himself  in  the  wrong :  he  saw  his  dancer, 
but  miscalculated  his  strength ;  and  struck,  instead  of  waitmg 
for  the  blow.  It  is  the  part  of  Europe,  and  above  all,  of 
England,  honouring  his  intentions,  and  pitying  his  fate,  to 
avoid  his  tactics, — to  keep  undeniably,  as  well  as  virtually  in 
the  right.  The  elements  of  disorder  are  rife  in  many  quarters; 
but  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  know  their  strength 
better  than  they  did  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  England,  as 
respects  the  condition  of  her  armies,  was  never  so  well  pre- 
pared as  now.'* 
We  deem  it  quite  superfluous  to  offer  any  comment  upon 
this  romantic  misrepresentation.  The  character  of  that  pious, 
patriotic,  right-minded,  and  sagacious  monarch,  Charles  X.,  is 
by  this  time  pretty  well  understood;  and  the  Reviewer  might  just 
as  well  have  employed  his  pen  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  his 
worthy  peer,  Don  Miguel.  We  have  cited  this  manifesto  of  ultra- 
ism,  simply  to  illustrate  the  relation  in  which  the  Wellington  Cabi- 
net stood  to  the  Polignac  Administration.  Supposing  (and  it  is  no 

*  Quart.  Rev.  No.  Ixxxvi.  pp.  595,  6. 
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%rioIent  supposition)  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  to  be  ia 

liarmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the  late  British  ambassador  at 

the  court  of  Paris,  it  is  easily  explained,  how  the  French  people 

should  have  been  led  to  tmacine  that  Charles  X.  and  his  mu 

nisters  had  their  friends  and  welT-wishers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  would 

securely  calculate  upon  the  friendly  permission  and  acquiescence 

of  England  in  their  plans  of  aggression.    But  the  accession  of 

Earl  Grey  will  have  undeceived  them ;  and  the  change  in  the 

British   councils  which  it  announces,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 

secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  seemed  upon  the  point  of 

being  again  deluged  with  a  Slavonic  irruption.     It  is  not  less 

the  interest  than  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  to  separate  herself 

in  feeling  and  in  fact,  ostensibly  and  actually,  from  those  de- 

crepid  and  barbarous  despotisms  upon  which,  most  assuredly, 

sentence  is  passed,  and  the  hour  of  whose  overthrow  cannot  be 

far  distant.   Our  escaping,  as  a  nation,  the  participation  of  their 

plagues,  will  depend,  under   Divine   Providence,    upon    our 

standing  clear  of  all  alliance  with  the  Powers  that  are  hostile  to 

Che  interests  of  freedom,  truth,  and  genuine  Christianitv. 

'  The  present  condition  of  society  in  Europe,*  it  is  justly  re- 
marked, 'and  particularly  in  England,  has  no  parallel  ia  the 
•  history  of  the  world.* 

'  It  is  pregnant  with  problems^  ia  the  resolation  of  which  little  aid, 
unfortunately^  can  be  derived  from  experience.    We  are,  in  &ct,  en« 
tering,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  and  untrodden  path.     In  antiquity,  a 
class  of  free  labourers  coidd  not  be  said  to  exist.   All  menial,  and  most 
mechanical  employments  were  then  carried  on  by  slaves,  who,  of 
coarse  had  no  voice  in,  nor  influence  over  the  public  councils.    During 
the  middle  ages,  and  down  almost  to  our  own  times,  the  labouring 
class  was  but  nominaUv  emancipated.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  en 
things  that  grew  out  ot  the  feudal  system,  it  was  every  where  held  in 
a  state  of  substantial  and  confined  dependence  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.    But,  since  commerce  and  manufiu^uzes  began  to  be 
prosecuted  upon  a  large  scale,  (which,  in  England  is  confined  to  a 
period  of  little  more  tlum  Jifty  years,)  a  new  a^  powerful  order  has 
arisen  in  the  state,  that  of  a  vast  body  of  manu&cturins  labourers,  de- 
pending only  on  the  demand  for  their  services,  and  liame  to  be  thrown 
out  of  weir  employment,  and  deprived  of  Uie  means  of  supporting 
themselves,  by  every  diange  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  or  mshions. 
And  besides  this  new  and  most  fOTmidaUe  power,  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  been  in  a  great  measure  thrown  loose  upon  society,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  they  have  been  emancipated  from  their 
former  dependence  upon  their  masters.    They  no  longer  live  in  the 
houses  of  their  employers,  nor  form,  as  of  old,  a  part  of  the  farmei^s 
fiunily.    The  latter  have  been  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society :  their 
advance  has  not  however,  as  is  &lsely  stated,  been  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
gradation in  tiie  condition  of  the  labourers.    With  the  exception  of 
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fiome  districts  in  the  south,  the  latter  are  in  a  better  conditi<m  at  this 
moment,  than  they  have  ever  previously  been.  But  that  sympatbT 
and  affection  whidi  formerly  subsisted  between  farmers  and  their 
servants,  has  for  ever  disappeared.  A  broad  and  distinct  line  of  deoiar- 
cation  has  been  drawn  between  them.  A  modem  fiEurm  is  merdj  t 
species  of  manu&ctory  for  the  production  of  com.  In  manj  parts,  t 
great  deal  of  form-labour  is  performed  by  what  is  called  pieoe-work; 
so  that  the  workmen  are  not  even  bound  to  the  fJEurmer  by  the  tie, 
slight  as  it  is,  of  hired  service  for  a  definite  period. 

'  So  pecuUar  a  state  of  things  does  not  exist  any  where  else.  Ii 
France  and  other  continental  states,  the  manufecturing  system  has 
made  comparatively  little  progress ;  agriculture  is  not  carriea  on  in  the 
mode  in  \Aiich  it  is  carried  on  here ;  and  above  all,  the  bulk  of  the  Ic* 
bourers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  soil,  holding  a  portion  ot  it  either 
as  owners  (which  is  most  frequently  the  case)  or  as  lessees,  or  in  reton 
for  services  performed  on  the  grounds  of  others ;  so  that,  though  sel- 
dom able  to  advance  themselves  to  a  higher  station,  thev  do  not  nm 
the  risk  of  feJling  into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution.  In  this  coon- 
try,  on  the  contrary,  the  situation  of  the  labourer  is  most  precarious 
We  declaim  loudly,  and  with  justice,  against  the  existence  of  slavery. 
But  the  foot  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that,  in  respect  to  severily,  the  la- 
bourers of  England  may  envy  the  slaves  of  Jamaica.  No  workman 
engaged  in  agiSnilture  or  manu&ctures,  can  predict  with  any  thing  like 
certainty,  what  will  be  his  situation,  though  in  perfect  health,  a 
twelvemonth  hence.  He  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  if 
so,  he  has  only  the  workhouse  to  fisdl  back  upon.  Were  the  poor  laws 
abolished,  what  would  remain  to  form  a  link  between  the  labourers 
and  the  other  cksses  ? 

*  We  hear  every  day  of  aristocrats,  middle  classes,  labourers,  and  so 
forth.  In  reality,  however,  there  are  in  this  country  two,  and  only 
two  classes,— <Ao«e  who  have  something  and  those  who  have  nothing. 
The  former  dass  may  be  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  classes ; 
but  they  are  knit  together  by  a  powerful  bond  of  union, — the  desire 
to  protect  the  property  they  are  possessed  of.  We  agree,  substantially 
at  least,  in  a  remark  we  have  sometimes  heard  made,  that  every  man 
who  has  600/.,  is,  at  bottom,  an  aristocrat.  To  declaim  against  the 
aristocracy  is,  in  effect,  to  declaim  against  all  people  of  property,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  represent  the  poor  as  the  only  deserving  part  of  the 
community/     Observations,  &c  pp.  7 — H. 

It  mighty  however,  be  shewn,  that  the  class  composed  of 
*  those  who  have  nothing  \  has  its  subdivisions  also,  and  that 
these  are  of  some  importance.  It  comprises  those  who  once 
had  something,  those  who  may  reasonably  expect  to  have 
something,  and  those  who  never  had  and  never  expect  to 
have  any  thing.  The  first  and  third  of  these  sub-classes  have, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  been  frightfully  increased,  while  the  second 
has  undergone  diminution.  That  the  depressed  condition  of 
our  agricultural  population  is  not  exaggerated  in  these  para, 
graphs,  may  be  shewn  by  ciUng  the  testimony  of  that  siune  in« 
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lluential  Journal  to  which  we  have  already  referred  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.  In  an  article  upon  the  Banking  System,  after 
remarking  that,  in  Scotland,  *  the  industrious  and  able-bodied 
'  population,  however  poor,  are  noi  placed  beyond  ike  influence 

•  o/*  /iope  \  the  Reviewer  proceeds : — 

'  In  Enelandj  on  the  contrary^  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious 
classes^  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  more  especially,  have  been 
plunged  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair :  they  are  conscious  that 
no  degree  of  industry  and  economy  can  put  it  in  their  power  to  emerge 
from  their  original  conditioji.' 

The  '  because'  assigned  by  the  Reviewer,  will  appear  to  most 
persons  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  the  difference  ; — '  because 
'  there  are  no  institutions  like  the  Scotch  banks,  ready  to  as- 
'  sist  them  in  the  commencement  of  their  struggles  for  compe- 

*  tence  and  independence.'  Waiving,  however,  for  the  present^ 
the  examination  of  the  Reviewer's  theory^  we  avail  ourselves  of 
his  admission,  that,  owing  to  whatever  cause  or  causes, — 

'  the  working  classes  in  the  South  have  been  converted  into  a  caste, 
like  the  pariahs  of  Hindoostan :  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
community,  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  which  they  despair  of  being  ever  able 
to  pass.  Hence,  they  are  callous  to  those  considerations  which  prac- 
tically  prove  the  powerful  means  of  instigating  to  good  conduct  and 
industry.  They  become  necessarily  careless  of  all  consequences,  and, 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  discontented  pauperism,  consume  in  unpro« 
ductive  idleness  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  funds  which,  under  a 
better  arrangement,  would  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  their  own 
comforts,  as  well  as  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth.'  Quart.  Rev. 
No.  Ixxxvi.  p.  361 . 

Such  then  being  the  real  predicament  in  which,  apart  from 
all  temporary  distress  or  excitement,  the  country  is  placed, — a 
predicament,  it  must  be  allowed,  deeply  to  be  deplored  by  the 
patriot  and  the  philanthropist,  apart  from  the  political  danger 
inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  things, — the  inquiry  cannot 
fail  to  interest  every  rational  person,  by  what  concurrent  causes 
have  we  been  brought  into  this  condition,  and  what  are  the 
most  hopeful  remedies  ?  We  agree  with  our  '  Country  Gentle- 
man,' that,  *  in  these  times,  every  man's  opinion  is  worth  some* 
'  thing ;'  and  it  is  worth  something,  therefore,  that  so  far  as 
possible,  the  opinion  of  every  one  should  be  set  right.  The 
causes  to  which  the  present  posture  of  society  is  generally  at* 
tributed,  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

1.  The  state  of  the  Currency. 

2.  Free  Trade. 

3.  Over-population. 

4.  Taxation  and  Tithes. 

5.  The  Poor  Laws. 

6.  Machinery  and  Over-production. 

Vol.  v.— n.s»  * 
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Each  of  these  is  put  forward  by  different  political  doctors,  t 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  complaint  under  which  the  nation  L- 
labouring  ;  and  the  prescriptions  vary  accordingly,  each  havin; 
his  favourite  nostrum, — High  prices — Commercial  Restric- 
tions— Emigration — Retrenchment  and  Reform — The  Yeoman- 
ry— Manual  Labour. 

Now  we  hardly  know  which  pretender  to  wisdom  discover 
the  largest  portion  of  wrongheadedness ;  he  who  would  bold 
up  any  one  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  as  furnishiD; 
an  adequate  explanation  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
case ;  or  he  who  would  refuse  to  admit  that  every  one  of  them 
has,  in  concurrence  with  other  circumstances  and  chancres  in 
society,  had  a  positive  influence ;  and  that,  consequently,  no 
specific  remedies  can  meet  a  case  which;  though  it  has  assumed 
an  acute  form,  under  accidental  exasperation,  is  a  chronic  ma- 
lady, demanding  a  combination  of  moral  and  political  treatment 
Error,  which,  in  order  to  gain  reception,  must  include  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  truth,  often  consists  merely  in  the  exag. 
geration  of  some  particular  truth.  Thus,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  M.  Garnier,  in  his  review  of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
as  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  that  '  all  phiioso- 

*  phical  sects  owe  their  first  origin  and  foundation  to  the  dis- 

*  covery  of  some  great  truth ;  and  it  is  the  madness  inspiring 

*  their  members  to  deduce  every  thing  from  this  new  discovery, 

*  that  contributes  most  to  their  downfal/ 

Among  the  numbers  who  labour  under  this  species  of  mono- 
mania  in  the  present  day,  those  who  ring  changes  on  the  Cur- 
rency, as  the  sole  cause  of  the  existing  distress,  are,  if  not  the  most 
unreasonable,  the  most  insufferably  extravagant.  Of  this  class 
is  our  *  Country  Gentleman,' — an  ominous  designation,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Writer  to  the  fullest  extent  of  consistency. 
The  avowed  enemy  of  all  political  economists,  he  pleads  for 
the  '  old-fashioned  sentiments  of  statesmen  like  Bacon  and 
'  Cecil,  who  maintain  that  the  land  is  the  principal  and  only 

*  sure  source  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  prosperity,'  He  warns 
the  landowners  of  the  destruction  which  impends  over  their 
heads;  tells  them,  they  have  no  time  to  lose;  and  what  is 
somewhat  amusing,  says,  it  is  surprising  *  how  few  of  them  are 
'  at  all  acquainted  with  the  loss  they  have  already  sustained  in 

*  their  capitals.'  He  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  *  inslsV  on 
having  a  fair  value  for  tiieir  land,  as  a  sure  means  of  securing 

*  the  respect  and  estimation  of  their  tenantry '  by  letting  them 
perceive  that  they,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  have  *  sense  and  spirit 

*  to  maintain  their  rights,  without  trespassing  on  theirs.'  Mr. 
Peel's  bill  of  1819  is  denounced  as  an  act  of  'spoliation  and 

*  robbery  committed  upon  the  land-owner  and  the  farmer.'    But 
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the  following  paragraph  will  place  this  Country  Gentleman's 
sentiments  in  full  view. 

*  No,  it  is  not  machinery,  nor  bad  seasons,  nor  good  ones,  nor  over- 

E reduction,  that  will  explain  any  of  those  phenomena  that  are  now  ex« 
i biting  themselves  in  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  throughout  every  department  of  our  productive  industry.  One 
cause,  indeed,  and  one  cause  only,  is  sufficient  to  account  jot  every 
thing ;  namely,  the  resolution  unfortunately  adopted  by  the  nation 
for  compelling  every  man  to  discharge  his  engagements  in  money 
deuhle  the  vcUue  of  that  in  which  he  contracted  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  look  further.'    p.  18. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  necessity  to  enter  into  further  examin- 
ation of  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  can  gravely  indite  such 
outrageous  absurdities, — such  as  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the 
speeches  now  and  then  to  be  heard  in  a  certain  House,  whicht 
whether  it  fairly  represents  the  sense  of  the  country  or  not» 
must  be  allowed  to  furnish  vent  for  a  due  share  of  the  national 
nonsense. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  not  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  stupid  extravagance. 
The  Currency  subject  is  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of 
all  the  topics  connected  with  the  inquiry  before  us;  and  we  find 
numbers  of  intelligent  persons  giving  it  up  in  despair.  It  is 
utterly  impossiblci  however,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  or 
intelligible  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
state  of  society,  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  has  ex- 
hibited, without  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  relating  to 
the  changes  in  our  currency,  and  the  true  reasons  of  those 
facts.  The  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place,  have  been  felt 
more  grievously  by  the  farmer, — ^who  has  had  far  more  reason 
to  complain  than  the  land-owner.  The  latter  is  pretty  sure  to 
get  his  share  of  the  surplus  produce  of  labour,  whatever  be  its 
nominal  or  money  value ;  and  when  prices  are  falling,  he  seldom 
fails  to  obtain  more  than  his  due  share.  The  acre  which 
yielded  one  quarter  of  corn  fifty  years  ago,  still  yields  it  in  corn; 
and  as  the  labourer  neither  eats  more,  nor  receives  more  in 
wages,  measured  by  wheat,  than  he  formerly  did,  the  same  sur- 
plus produce  still  exists,  to  be  divided  into  rent,  profit,  and 
taxes.  If  profits  have  been  diminished,  and  taxes  have  been 
lessened,  there  must  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  money  rent,  as  large  a  share  as  ever,  in  many  cases 
a  larger  one,  to  the  land-owner. 

That  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  corn  are  far  more  closely 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  than  most 
persons  are  aware,  is  certain;  nor  is  it  less  undeniable  that  those 
variations  are  often  extensively  cabmitous.  A  meUllic  cur- 
rency  presenU  perhaps  the  only  complete  security  against  the 
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disastrous  effects  of  the  sudden  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  circulating  medium.  Whether  a  mixed  currency  can  ever 
be  placed  upon  so  stable  a  footingi  as  to  afford  a  similar  ex- 
emption from  this  source  of  hazard,  is  the  great  problem  whicli 
remains  to  be  resolved.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  irrational,  oa 
the  one  handj  to  exclude  this  subject  fVokn  consideration,  on 
account  of  its  difficulty ;  as  it  is  ridiculous,  on  the  other,  to 
represent  this  cause  as  the  only  one,  or  even  the  main  one, 
which  regulates  the  price  of  corn  •. 

We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  lucubrations  of  the  anti- 
commercial  or  Sadlerian  school,  with  the  remark  that,  as  in  the 
question  We  have  just  been  considering,  they  have  alloyed  some 
grains  of  truth  with  a  mass  of  inconsistent  absurdity.  Those 
who  would  represent  the  land  as  the  only  sure  source  of  a 
nation's  wealthy  must  be  ignorant,  even  below  the  lowest  average 
of  the  attainments  of  a  country  gentleman.  They  can  never 
have  heard  of  Venice  or  t'isa,  Lisbon  or  Amsterdam ;  and  they 
must  be  scarcely  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
own  country.  The  outcry  of  the  Tory  ultras  against  free 
trade,  is  on  a  par,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  consistency,  with 
the  outcry  of  the  more  vulgar  radicals  against  machinery. 
Neither  party  have  any  objection  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  system  they  oppose.  The  benefits  of  free 
trade  are  admitted,  except  in  the  particular  trade  in  which  the 
complainants  are  interested  in  producing  high  prices.  And 
the  peasant,  who  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  thrashing-ma^ 
chine,  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  be  clothed  by  machinery,  nor 
would  he  like  to  be  set  to  the  labour  of  the  hand-mill.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  there  is  much  ignorant  and  selfish  clamour 
for  protecting  duties,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  trade  are  consistent  with  sound  policy.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  national  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed  to  a  high 
degree  under  a  restrictive  system.  Upon  thb  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments,  taken  from  a  valuable  pamphlet  already 
referred  to,  appear  to  us  distinguished  by  their  good  sense  and 
moderation. 

'  France^  of  late  years,  ha«  made  great  advances  in  commerce^  in 
manufioU^ures,  in  all  mdustry  and  wealthy  yetj  under  restriction.  In 
like  manner  has  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  United  States  of 
America^  the  most  rising  of  countries,  is  surrounded  with  prohibitions. 
The  causes  of  prosperity  must,  therefore,  rest  on  other  more  general 
causes  than  the  freeaom  of  trade,  as  the  security  of  property,  and  the 


*  Upon  this  intricate  subject,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to 
attentive  perusal^  **  Reflections  on  the  Causes  which  influence  the 
Price  of  Cora.    By  M.  Fletcher."    8vo.   1827.    Black  and  Co. 
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spirit  of  individual  exertion^  whether  guided  by  regulation,  or  left  to 
their  own  course  under  a  free  commerce.  While  it  is  useful  to  remove 
all  internal  impediments,  it  is  inter-nationally  expedient  to  watch  and 
support  the  great  branches  of  industry.  The  Legislature,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inability  to  overrule  tne  changeable  and  sometimes 
hurtful  regulations  of  other  States,  may  so  guard  those  within  the 
dominions  over  which  it  has  control,  as  to  secure  the  stability,  com- 
pactness^ and  other  advantages  of  the  greatest  possible  interchange  of 
domestic  products.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  national  anv  more  than 
individual,  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  sole  or  the  great  object  of  con- 
sideration :  it  must  be  postponed  to  religion,  to  morals,  to  character,  to 
independence,  to  defence ;  for,  indeed,  wealth  without  these  cannot  be 
stably  retained. 

'  Freedom  of  trade,  therefore,  is  a  good,  subject  to  limitations. 
Essential  interests  may  claim  protection  and  support  at  some  sacrifice. 
Yet,  great  disparities  from  the  rest  of  the  tvorld,  in  the  main  necessa^ 
ries,  conveniences,  and  objects  of  life,  are  to  be  lowered  and  levelled ; 
otherwise  all  who  are  not  locally  held,  will  escape  abroad  to  a  condition 
of  less  restraint  and  freer  air.  As  a  part  of  tne  world,  it  is  requisite 
to  be  on  some  near  footing,  especially  with  neighbours,  in  the  price  of 
subsistence  and  general  enjoyments.  In  grain,  this  is  hardly  the  case; 
the  difference  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent.;  it  is  felt  in  fixed  incomes, 
manufiBurtures,  in  every  walk  of  life.  Labour,  notwithstanding  the 
accession  of  machinery,  is  still  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  chief  industry 
of  the  ooontry,  as  well  in  the  first  formation  of  fabrics,  as  in  the  multi- 
plied after-processes  of  finishing  and  conveying ;  and  the  price  of  grain 
goes  mainly  into  the  price  of  labour.  Hence,  reasonableness  in  food 
must  enter  more  extensively  than  any  other  lessening  of  expense,  into 
the  general  cheapness  of  production ;  and  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  vent  and  manufacture  ;  and,  what  is  more,  of  enjoyment.  At  the 
same  time,  as  regards  agriculture,  the  competition  of  foreign  food  must 
interrupt  and  impair  its  prosperity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  means  and 
condition  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  productive  and  un- 
productive, are  advanced, — those  on  whom  it  rests  for  support,  as  they 
on  it.  As  the  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures  cannot  be  said  to 
be  increased  by  the  admission  of  foreign,  neither  can  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain.  But  all  are  brought 
gradually  to  a  fair  and  entire  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
sharing  freely  with,  but  not  superseding  the  industry  of  other  nations. 
In  fine,  a  more  easy,  solid,  and  secure  position  of  the  country  results : 
and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  rather  than  any 
extension  of  prosperity  consequent  upon  it.' 

Fletcher^ s  Rejiectums,  pp.  36 — 39. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  alleged  cause  of  the  existing  press- 
ure, a  redundant  population.  But  why  redundant?  what  is 
brought  forward  as  a  cause,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an 
efiTect.  There  exists  no  excess  of  numbers  over  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  land  could  support  a  far  denser  population. 
The  excess,  then,  is  relative  to  the  demand  for  labour  or  the 
fond  for  pajmig  the  wages  of  the  labourer.     We  have  not  too 
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large  a  population,  if  they  could  but  maintain  tbemselyes  fay 
their  labour.  The  real  evil,  J^hen,  is  not  over^])opulation,  bot 
the  circumstances  which  render  that  population  a  burden, 
namely,  their  absolute  dependence  upon  precarious  wages.  Id 
no  country  is  the  fund  for  employing  labour  so  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numerical  population,  as  in  England  ;  but  in  no 
country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  entirely  and  helplessly  de- 
pendent upon  the  wages  of  labour.  That  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  is  still  substantially  better  than  that  of  the  correspoDd- 
ing  class  in  other  countries,  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  more 
fluctuating.  Taking  into  consideration  his  acquired  habits,  the 
cHmate,  and  other  circumstances,  he  lies  more  at  the  mercy  of 
bis  employer,  upon  whom  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  policy  of  our  Couotrj 
Gentlemen,  to  teach  him  and  compel  him  entirely  to  depend. 
He  has  been,  by  inclosure  acts  and  other  specious  robberies  of 
the  poor,  deprived  of  every  means  of  self-support,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  compelled  to  sue  as  a  pauper  for  the  just 
reward  of  his  labour.  Into  this  subject,  however,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  enter  more  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

Taxation  and  Tithes  form,  according  to  a  numerous,  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  noisy  complainants,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  our  national  grievances,  and  the  root 
of  all  evil.  And  the  panacea  for  these  grievances  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  Retrenchment  and  Reform.  Upon  this  point,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  judicious  '  observations' 
of  the  Author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  State  of  the 
Country. 

'  Those  who  affirm  that  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  any  retrenchment  of  expenditure  that  it  is  possible 
to  adopts  so  long  as  faith  is  kept  with  the  public  creditor,  are  either 
deceived  themselves,  or  are  endeavouring,  for  no  good  purpose,  to  de- 
ceive others.     Upon  what  are  the  great  retrendiments  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  to  be  made  ?     Of  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  nins  akd 
TWENTY  MILLIONS  SO  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt;  and  this  sum 
must  be  paid  till  rev(9ut]on>  and  not  reform,  is  at  work ;  tOl  the  title- 
deeds  of  Netherby,  and  the  bonds  of  Mr.  Rothschild,  are  involved  in 
one  common  blaze.     The  talk  that  one  hears  about  pensions  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous ;  not  that  we  think  that  one-third  of  these  pensions 
should  ever  have  been  granted,  or  that  the  system  which  admitted  of 
such  a  misapplication  of  the  public  money  should  not  be  utterly  abo- 
lished ;  but  supposing  that  a/f  pensions  and  useless  places  were  forth- 
with put  down,  and  taxes  repealed  to  the  extent  of  the  700,000/.  or 
800,000/.  a  jear  expended  upon  them,  it  would  not  make  a  difference 
of  one  shilling  a  year  to  each  individual  in  the  country.     We  are  no 
friends  to  unnecessary  and  profligate  expenditure,  but  neither  are  we 
any  friends  to  that  system  ot  exaggeration  that  would  make  it  be  be- 
lieved that  a  whole  nation  may  get  rich  by  saving,  what  Mr.  Wind- 
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ham  happily  called,  a  parcel  of  cheese-parings  and  candle-ends.  Taxes 
to  the  amount  of  five  and  twenty  MiLiiiONs  a  year  have  been  re- 
pealed since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  yet  we  seem  to  be  as  much  de- 
pressed as  ever.  How,  then,  is  our  salvation  to  be  effected  by  the  re- 
peal of  one  or  two  millions  more  ?  If  we  estimate  the  savings  that 
may  be  effected  by  an  unsparing  system  of  retrenchment  at  three  mtU 
lions,  we  believe  we  shall  be  beyond  the  mark ;  and  yet  that  would 
not  amount  to  half-a-crown  a  year  to  every  individual  of  this  great  em- 
pire !  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  an  end  were  put  to  the  absurd  no- 
tions that  are  afloat  as  to  this  matter.  Let  us  have  retrenchment,  that 
corruption  may  be  put  down ;  that  a  minister  may  not  have  the  same 
facilities  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  of  binding  majorities  to  his  chariot 
wheels ;  but  do  not  let  us  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  to  fill 
our  podcets,  or  shower  manna  upon  the  land/ 

'  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  "  if  reform  be  really  of  so  little  import- 
ance as  has  been  represented,  why  do  we  recommend  it  ?"  This  ques- 
tion, however,  is  founded  upon  a  complete  misconception  of  our 
opinion :  we  da  not  undervalue  reform.  So  far  from  this,  we  consider 
reform,  provided  it  be  made  upon  proper  principles,  as  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  though  we  know  that  it  will  not  raise  rents,  pro- 
fits, or  wages.  It  will  do  none  of  those  things  for  which  it  is  princi- 
pally sought  after ;  but  it  will  accomplish  others  that  are  quite  as  de- 
sirable.' 

'  The  species  of  reform  that  ought  to  be  recommended  by  those  who 
are  really  desirous  of  putting  down  abuse,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  country,  their  propertv^  and  our  present  insti- 
tutions, is,  therefore,  abundantly  obvious.  All  small  boroughs,  with 
less  than  400  or  500  voters,  possessed  of  property  in  land,  houses,  or 
money,  worth  40/.  or  50/.  a  year,  ought  to  be  unconditionally  deprived 
of  the  power  of  returning  members ;  the  election  of  members  to  supply 
their  places  being  given  to  the  populous  towns,  at  present  unrepresent- 
ed, and  the  counties.  We  shall  not,  however,  concede  a  boon,  but  in- 
flict a  curse  upon  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  &c.  if  we  fix  the 
qualification  for  an  elector  either  too  high  or  too  low.  In  the  one  case 
we  should  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  junto,  and  in  the  other  into 
those  of  the  rabble.  The  object  ought  to  be  to  give  the  franchise  to 
all  who,  from  their  circumstances,  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  support  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  be  above  being  seduced  by 
such  bribes  as  an  unworthy  candidate  might  be  able  to  offer.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  this  limit  ought  to  be,  and  it  were  far  better  to 
fix  it  a  little  too  high  than  too  low.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  indi- 
cated the  principle,  which  is  no  other  than  the  bringing  in  of  every 
individual  possessed  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  property,  within  the 
electoral  t}ody,  A  plan  of  this  sort  would  at  once  detach  every  one 
belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  from  the  radical  standards : 
they  womd  take  their  natural  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and  the  government  would  be  immeasurably  strengthened  for  all  good 
purposes. 

'The  county  representation,  though  less  vicious  than  that  of  the 
boroughs,  is  still  very  defective.  The  qualification  ought  certainly  to 
be  raised ;  leaseholders  and  copyholders  should  no  longer  be  excluded 
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from  the  list  of  voters^  and  a  certain  amount  of  property  akonlid  v 
made  the  only  test  of  capacity  to  exercise  the  suffrage.  The  time  do: 
ing  which  the  poll  may  he  kept  open,  ought  also  to  be  shortened,  mL 
every  election  should  be  cancelled  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  snooes- 
ful  candidate  has  conveyed  a  sin^e  voter  to  the  hustings,  or  ghcs 
any  one  a  pecuniary  remuneration  &r  his  vote.  When  once  the  povr 
of  electing  members  is  entrusted  to  those  only  who  have  a  stake  is  ik*. 
comntry,  they  will  not  feel  it  any  hardship  to  defray  their  own  ezpm 
in  coming  to  the  poll.  They  will  be  aware  of  the  value  of  the  pfn> 
I^;e>  and  they  will  not  grudge  the  expense  incurred  in  exerciauig  it 

'  The  path  which  government  should  follow  is  sufficiently  wdl  dt> 
fined.  If  it  do  that  which  is  right,  it  will  assuredly  encounter  iJt* 
opposition  of  the  mob  and  of  the  borough  holders.  But  let  it  not  M- 
tempt  to  conciliate  either  party.  It  must  put  its  trust  in  the  ret. 
aristocracy  of  the  country — in  those  interested  in  the  mainteoaaoe  tf' 
tranquillity  and  the  suppression  of  abuse.  If  it  concede  any  thiii^  to 
radicalism,  it  will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  foes.  It  will  be 
admitting  an  enemy  into  the  citadel,  who  will  never  be  satisfied  dD  it 
be  overthrown^ till  a  republic,  *'  one  and  indivisible,"  be  establisiied 
upon  the  ruins  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
minist^s  make  improper  concessions  to  the  holders  of  petty  bonrngbs. 
they  will  alienate  and  disgust  a  large  prc^Kurtion  of  the  opulent  duKS 
—of  those  whose  support  is  so  essential.  The  task  they  have  to  per* 
form  is  difficult,  and  requires  great  prudence.  We  hope  and  belieTe. 
indeed  the  character  of  Earl  Grey  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  be- 
lief,— that  they  will  neither  be  wanting  in  judgement  to  devise  vriat 
is  safe,  proper,  and  practicable,  nor  in  resolution  to  accomplish  their 
measures.  Popularity  they  must  not  seek,  and  they  need  not  expect 
to  find  it.  The  little  vulgar  and  the  great  vulgar, — Cobbett  and  Lord 
Lonsdale,  Hunt  and  Lord  Salisbury, — ^vriU  be  banded  aeunst  then. 
But  if  they  conciliate  (which  they  may  do  by  avoiding  ul  extrcma) 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ot  property  and  edoeatioa, 
they  may  contemn  the  opposition  of  others* 

*  Let  It  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  previously  stated,  that  wc 
mean  to  state,  or  to  insinuate,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  iatemts 
of  the  labouring  classes  are  not  of  primary  importance.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  promote  them,  but  we  would  not,  lilce  their  radical  counsel- 
lors, vest  them  with  powers  they  aro  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise 
with  sobriety  and  discretion ;  nor  teach  them  to  look  for  relief  from 
changes  in  the  constitution  that  can  lead  only  to  bloodshed  and  ruin. 
The  adoption  of  some  such  reform  in  the  representation  as  we  hare 
suggested,  would  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  good  government  ; 
for  the  interests  of  such  an  electCH^  body  as  would  then  exist,  would 
be  identified  with  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the  labourers,  and 
of  every  other  class.  We  should  not,  however,  stop  here ;  all  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  by  legislative  measures  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
ought  to  be  done.  The  poor  laws  should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  their 
defects  amended,  and  an  end  put  to  that  system  of  cottage  building 
and  beggar-breeding  so  well  described  by  Mr*  Hodges,  lu.P.  in  his 
evidence  before  the   Emigration  Committee.    All  thoe«"  •"'~ " 
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which  fetter  the  industry  of  the  country  should  be  rooted  out ;  the 
flagrant  abuses  and  oppression  of  the  tithe  system^  and  the  game  law8> 
put  an  end  to ;  and  such  taxes  as  repress  the  growth  of  manufactures 
and   commerce  should  be  repealed; — being,  if  needful,  replaced  by 
others  less  objectionable.     A  judiciously-contrived  system  of  emigration 
xnight  also  be  brought  to  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  the  other  measures 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     Mr.  Norton's  plans  have  been 
treated  with  far  too  little  attention :  the  ridicule  that  nas  been  thrown 
upon  them  has  been  entirely  misplaced.    A  million  or  two  expended 
in   csLTT^mg  a  portion  of  tne  pauper  population  out  of  the  country, 
would  do  ten  times  more  to  raise  tne  rate  of  wages,  than  will  ever  be 
done  hy  ^y  system  of  economy,  how  vigorously  soever  it  may  be  en« 
forced.     The  outrages  now  so  prevalent  must  be  put  down  by  prompt 
and  adequate  punishment ;  but  if  the  grievances  in  which  they  ori- 
ginate be  not,  at  the  same  time,  effectually  redressed,  they  will  break 
forth  again  with  greater  violence  than  ever.' 

Observations,  &c.  pp.  15 — 31. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  add  any  remarks  of  our 
own  upon  the  various  topics  here  glanced  at ;  but  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  discussing  them  more  in  detail.    In  the 
mean  time,  we  wish  to  put  our  readers  upon  their  guard  against 
the  delusion  which  is  being  practised  upon  the  public  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  ballot  system.    We  know  not  whether  it  is  more 
amusing  or  more  disgusting  to  find  the  ultra  tories  and  the  radi- 
cals uniting  in  this  factious  and  perfidious  outcry,  when  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  than  the  objects  they  respectively  aim  at. 
'  Without  the  ballot/  says  our  Country  Gentleman,  '  there  can 
*  be  no  real  reform  whatsoever ' ;  and  the  Whigs  are  virulently 
attacked  as  being  all  decided  enemies  to  voting  by  ballot.     But 
then,  the  object  which  the  Tory  reformers  nave  in  view,  *  is 
'  only  attainable  by  a  great  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage^ 
'  coupled  with  voting  by  ballot.'    Whereas,  it  is  admitted,  that 
'  the  radical  reformers  and  utilitarians  propose  to  connect  an- 
'  nual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  with  voting  by  ballot '; 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  couple  with  it  the  most  unlimited  right 
of  suffrage ;  which  would  be,  our  Country  Squire  justly  re- 
marks, 'to  place  all  power  at  once  in  the  handset  the  numerical 
'  majority  of  the  population,  and  to  establish  a  democracy  in  its 
*  fullest  extent.' 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy,  than  the  notion  that  the 
ballot  would  check  the  corrupt  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
It  would  simply  afford  a  greater  shelter  for  corrupt  voting. 
The  people,  instead  of  being  bribed  individually,  would  be 
bought  in  masses.  Election  clubs  would  be  formed,  as  in 
America ;  and  these  would  afford  scope  for  all  the  meanness  of 
intrigue,  the  baseness  of  venality,  and  the  insolence  of  dema^ 
gogues.     The  electiye  franchise  would  fall  into  comparative 
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contempt ;  and  with  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the 
exercise  of  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  diminished.  Instead 
of  the  baIlot*s  bein^  indispensable  to  every  plan  of  real  reform, 
every  plan  of  real  reform  is  perfectly  attainable  without  it. 
Look  at  Preston,  and  see  what  the  mere  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  can  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  what  protection 
would  the  secresy  of  the  ballot  afford  to  a  poor  man  dependent 
on  the  favour  or  some  opulent  landlord  or  patron,  who  was 
resolved  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own?  The  individual's 
vote  might  be  a  secret,  but  not  so  his  inclinations,  his  expres- 
sions, his  whole  conduct ;  and  for  these,  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible and  punishable,  if  they  went  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
his  superior.  The  agitation  of  the  ballot  question  will  serve 
only  to  divide  the  true  friends  to  an  efficient  reform,  to  throw 
fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  any  beneficial  changes, 
and  to  inflame  the  violence  of  faction. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  received  the  tract  from 
the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  comprising  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Remarks  which  it  was  his  Lordship's  intention  to 
have  made  from  his  seat  in  parliament,  had  not  '  the  disturbed 

*  state  of  the  country  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  his 

*  diocese  *,  as  *  the  spot  where,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
'might  be  enabled  to  do  the  most  good.*  The  pamphlet  does 
honour  to  the  Bishop's  patriotic  and  humane  feelings,  and  con- 
tains some  very  useful  suggestions.  He  dwells  in  particular 
on  the  importance  of  assigning  to  each  cottager  wno  has  a 
family,  a  portion  of  land ;  and  bears  his  testimony,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  thirty  years,  to  the  advantages  of  this  measure. 
He  stigmatises  the  late  beer-bill  as  one  of  the  most  inauspicious 
measures  that  ever  passed  a  Christian  Legislature ;  and  touches 
upon  other  topics  of  pressing  interest  and  importance,  to  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  advert  more  distinctly  in  our  next  Number. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  strongly  to  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  Mr.  Wayland  s  *  Thoughts',  and  the  well-timed 

*  Address  on  the  Results  of  Machinery.' 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  desultory  remarks,  than  in 
the  language  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate. 

'An  honesty  industrious  peasantry  is  a  nation's  protection  and  pride. 
We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  by  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  to  reverse  the  present  order  of  things ;  to  pay  the  labourer  that 
which  he  fairly  earns,  and  to  pay  it  to  him  as  his  right,  and  as  his 
due.  Thus  shall  we  secure  the  willing  and  effectual  services  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community,  and  remove  from  their  minds 
every  ground  of  discontent  and  miuTuuring.  Neither  should  we  for- 
get, that  now  the  people  of  England  are  a  reading  people.  Education 
is  communicated  to  all.     It  is  thcrefoire  the  part  of  wisdom  to  grant 
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1:o  them  what  will  now  be  received  as  a  boon ;  and  not  to  wait 
t;ill  it  be  demanded  as  a  right.  And  this  humane  attention  to  the 
wrants  of  the  people  is  no  less  required  by  the  voice  of  Revelation. 
Ood  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  classes  of  people, 
upon  the  fece  of  the  earth.  And  though,  for  the  general  goo(^  there 
must  be  a  diversity  ef  rank  and  station,  yet  all  have  their  relative 
duties  and  rights.  Protection  is  required  from  the  higher  orders.  The 
labour  of  their  hands  from  the  lower.  Thus  are  we  all  brethren,  one 
of  another.'    p.  12. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version, 
metrically  arranged  after  the  original  Hebrew,  and  disposed  in 
Chronological  Order.  12mo.     Price  4r.  6<^.    London.     l&O. 

The  desisn  of  this  volume,  is  to  promote  the  private  reading  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  presenting  detached  portions  in  a  portable 
form,  and  printed  in  a  large,  bold  type,  so  as  to  be  read  with  facility 
and  pleasure  by  persons  advanced  in  life,  or  bv  travellers.  The 
Chroaoloffical  Arrangement  of  the  Psalms  here  adopted,  is  conform- 
able to  the  opinions  of  Lightfoot,  Lowth,  Townsend,  and  the  best 
commentatOTB.  The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  prove  acceptable  to  many.  May  it  extensively  promote  the  pious 
object  of  the  Editor. 


Art.  IX.     The  New  Testament  in  the  Common  Version,  conformed  to 
Griesbach's  standard  Greek  Text.    Boston,  (N.  A.)  1830. 

Thc  object  of  the  Editor  of  this  neat  and  convenient  book  is,  to  pre- 
sent the  Common  English  Version  '  precisely  such  as  it  would  have  been, 
'  if  the  translators  could  have  had  access  to  the  standard  text  of  Gries- 
'  bach,  instead  of  the  adulterated  text  of  Besa ' ;  and  his  inducement 
to  undertake  the  task  which  he  has  executed,  was  furnished  by  the  in- 
convenience that  he  experienced  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  interraptions  that  were  necessary  for  the  correction 
of  the  public  Version.  Such  a  work  will  be  acceptable  to  many  per- 
sons who  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a  critical 
process  employed  on  the  sacred  text,  and  who  may  wish  to  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  alterations  thus  produced.  In  rendering  the 
Common  Version  conformable  to  Griesbacn's  text,  the  Editor  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  offering  to  his  readers  a  revised  translation ;  but,  with- 
out holding  him  rcsiponsible  for  expectations  which  he  has  not  raised, 
they  may,  we  think,  ju&tly  complain  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has 
*  to  remove  from  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  he 
ito  their  hands,  some  blemishes  which  sadly  disfigure  the  Re* 
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ceived  Version.     That  he  has  not  'exactly  reprinted'   that  Versis, 
will  be  perceived  from  his  reading  in  Luke  vi.  15^  '  Simon  called  the 
zealot ',  m  the  place  of  '  Simon  (»lled  Zelotcs '.    Why,  then,  has  1^ 
permitted  such  gross  improprieties  to  escape  his  correction,  as  '  bUhop- 
*  rick ',  (Acts  i.  20} ;  *  Jesus ',  instead  of  Joshua^  (Acts  vii.  45,  He^ 
iv.  8.) ;  '  Easter ',  Acts  xii.  4  ?     The  paragraphs  are  arranged  in  agree- 
ment with  Griesbach's  distribution  of  the  text ;  his  punctuation  is  ^ 
lowed ;  and  the  verses  are  numbered  in  the  margin.    The  boc^  is  vitb- 
out  notesj  and^  in  addition  to  the  text,  contains  onlv  a  short  preboe 
comprising  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  received  text  of  the 
New  Testament.     For  such  persons  as  interest  themselves  in  the  ex- 
act study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  feel  the  obligations  to  interpret  k 
correctly,  which  lie  upon  all  who  are  employed  in  the  diffusicm  of  diriat 
knowledge,  the  pages  before  us  will  be  found  eminently  uaefaJL    Hi 
whole  of  Griesbach's  latest  emendations  are  exhibited,  and  the  want  4 
his  edition  is  cheaply  and  fully  supplied  by  this  American  publicttii% 
to  all  who  may  be  unable  to  obtain  or  use  the  original  work.     This  k 
we  believe,  the  first  impression  of  the  text  of  Griesbach's  revision  t 
the  Englisli  language. 


Art.  X.  1.  Eight  Discourses  to  Youth,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  A 
thor's  eldest  Son.  By  John  Humphrys,  LL.D.  d8mo.  P* 
Ss.  6d.    London.     1830. 

2.  An  Address  to  the  Younger  Members  of  Religious  Families,  o 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  the  I 
R.  S.  Allom.  Second  Edition.  24mo.  Is*  in  Cloth,  or  2s. 
Silk.    London.     1830. 

Wb  know  not  whether  sermons  on  early  piety  and  discourses  to  yo 
have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion.     We  can  recoUect  the  time  when  t' 
was  a  large  and  ready  sale  for  volumes  of  this  description.    Dr.  H 
phrys's  Discourses  would  then  have  been  sure  to  gain  the  attentit  • 
religious  parents,  and  to  obtain  for  the  venerable  Author  the  th." 
he  claims  for  these  affectionate  addresses  to  their  children.    The 
jects  are  well  selected  and  judiciously  treated;  and  the  volume  er 
with  peculiar  grace  from  one  who  has  been  for  many  years  occupif    ■ 
the  employment  of  educating  youth.     The  Brief  Memoir  is  an 
structive  obituarv,  which  will  enhance  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  Allom's  Address  is  an  earnest,  dose,  and  striking  appeal  tr 
younger  members  of  religious  families.     We  are  happy  to  find  tb 
has  already  obtained  a  rapid  sale.     In  the  exceedingly  neat  and 
tracUve  shape  in  which  it  is  here  presented  to  us,  it  forms  one  of 
nicest  btUe  new  year's  gifU  that  we  have  seen;  and  we  cannot  d 
that  the  object  which  the  excellent  Author  has  had  at  heart  wi 
extensively  promoted  by  its  circulation.     Of  the  happy  talent  for 
dressing  youth,  which  this  Address  displays,  the  foUowinff  extract 
serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen. 
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'  The  younger  members  of  religious  fiamilies  have  been  thought  to 
be  especially  exposed  to  the  danger  of  formality ;  or^  in  other  words^  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  mere  form  of  godliness.  May  not  this  have 
been  your  case  ?  Constant  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon  reli- 
gious worship ;  invited^  perhaps^  to  lend  your  aid  in  instructing  the 
sabbath  school ;  respected  by  the  pastors  and  friends  of  your  parents 
as  dutiful  and  affectionate  children ;  and  shrinking  with  horror  from 
the  grosser  violations  of  the  Divine  Law:  you  have  felt  something 
very  like  self  gratulation^  or  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
remonstrances  of  consdenoe  on  the  subject  of  vital  religion^  by  an  ap- 
peal to  your  general  character.  Has  it  not  struck  you^  however^  that 
there  is  a  something  which  even  yet  you  lack  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  to 
you,  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  character^  upon  which  you  have  not 
Duilt  ? — a  principle  of  action  by  which  you  have  not  been  influenced  ? 
— a  purity  in  God's  requirements  to  which  you  have  not  attained  ? 

'  nave  you  taken  thejirst  table  of  the  lam  into  your  calculations,  and 
coTuidered  its  demands  apart  from  aU  the  dictates  of  the  second  f  And^ 
as  the  result  of  the  enquiry^  are  you  prepared  to  aver  that  you  love 
the  lawgiver  with  your  \^ole  heart  ?  How  vain,  how  utterly  trifling, 
would  it  be  for  the  arraigned  criminal  to  plead  only  to  some  inferior 
count  of  an  indictment^  while  he  left  the  grand  charge  wholly  unde- 
fended !  Such  conduct  would  in  itself  betray  a  full  consciousness  of 
guilt.  If  it  be  true  that,  until  this  period  of  your  existence,  you  have 
Hved  without  love  to  God,  without  secret  and  holy  intercourse  with 
him,  without  an  influential  and  abiding  desire  to  please  him  ;  marvel 
not  that  we  most  urgently  say  unto  you,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
admire  and  love  in  you,  "  Ye  must  be  bom  asain." 

'  Have  you  further  considered  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  upon  you  ? 
It  was  good  news  to  the  repentant  Magdalene,  and  to  Saul  the  con- 
victed persecutor,  and  is  such  still  to  characters  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion:  but'does  it  find  nothing  in  you  that  needs  forgiveness  and  amend- 
ment ?  '  no  guilt  to  wash  away  ? '  Did  it  not  urge  its  claims  upon  the 
young  man  who  had  kept  the  letter  of  the  commands  from  his  youth  ? 
Was  it  not  sent  to  the  devout  centurion  as  heaven's  richest  boon?  And 
has  it  nothing  wherewith  to  bless  and  enrich  you  ?  Are  you  rejecting 
it  as  a  system  that  you  can  do  without  ?  O  then  let  the  truth  be 
told,  though  the  heart  which  prompts  is  agonized,  and  the  hand  that 
writes  it  trembles,  "  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  you." 

'  Perhaps  you  admit  the  necessity  of  personal  reb'gion,  but  you  are 
neglecting  it.  The  claims  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  are  very  reason- 
able, but  they  have  not  been  felt  by  you ;  they  have  not  reached  your 
hearts.  That  they  have  been  urgea  upon  you  we  well  know.  Terror 
and  love  have  each  in  their  turn  been  m4de  the  medium  of  their  con- 
veyance :  they  arrived  at  the  vestibule,  but  they  found  the  door  shut ; 
they  have  knocked  loudly  and  repeatedly  for  admittance,  but  no  re- 
sponsive voice  has  replied  to  them  from  within ;  you  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.' 
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In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Second  Edition^  very  much  aug- 
mented and  improved,  of  Professor  Millington's  Epitome  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  Tne  work  will  be  in 
an  8vo.  volume,  and  will  contain  160  Wood  Engravings. 

Nearly  ready,  a  Key  to  a  complete  Set  of  Arithmetical  Rods,  con- 
taining Directions  for  their  Use,  and  Answers  to  nearly  Three  Thou- 
sand Questions  in  the  First  Four  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  simple  and  com- 
pound, which  may  be  performed  by  means  of  sixteen  rods,  according  to 
the  plan  of  LcHrd  Napier,  Author  of  the  Logarithms,  upon  whidi  sys- 
tem more  than  one  half  the  time  usually  employed  may  be  saved  to 
both  Teachers  and  Pupils.  By  P.  B.  Templeton,  Master  of  Cannon- 
Street  Academy,  Preston. 

In  the  press,  Mr.  Jones  Quain's  Two  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ana- 
tomy and  jPhysiology,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Session, 
1830,  in  the  Medical  School,  Aldersgate  Street. 

In  the  press,  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  the  Town  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull.     By  William  WooUey,  Solicitor. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  Colonel  Montagu's  Or- 
nithological Dictionary,  with  illustrative  Wood  Cuts,  and  numerous 
additions,  containing  all  modem  discovery  in  that  Science.  Edited  by 
J.  Rennie,  Esq.  A.M. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Fullarton  of  Glasgow,  have  just  published,  in 
one  volume  quarto,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Brown's  Self-In- 
terpreting Bible.  Besides  embracing  all  Brown's  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Reflections,  this  edition  contains  a  vast  variety  of  additional  Notes, 
chiefly  illustrative  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs,  natural  history, 
geography,  &c. ;  and  the  marginal  references  have  all  been  carefully 
revised  and  corrected.  An  original  Memoir  of  the  Author  is  also  given 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  Patterson,  of  Falkirk ; 
and  the  edition  on  the  v/hole  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  has  yet  been  published  of  Brown. 

In  the  press.  Vegetable  Cookery  ;  with  an  Introduction,  recommend- 
ing Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru,  by  Samuel 
Haigh,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo. 

In  the   press,  Essays   concerning  the   Faculties  and  Economy  of 
the  Mind,  by  William   Godwin.     It  is  intended  that  each  of  tnese 
Essays  shall  treat  of  some  interesting  truth,  or  of  some  truth  under  a^ 
fresh  aspect,  which  has  never  by  any  preceding  Writer  been  laid  before 
the  public. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  "  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  "  to 
be  published  early  in  the  present  month,  will  contain  Memoirs,  among 
other  distinguished  persons,  of  Sir  Charles  Vinicombe  Penrose,  The 
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light  Hon.  George  Tierney,  Sir  George  Montague^  His  Majesty 
reorge  IV.  Lord  Redesdale^  Sir  Cbarles  Brisbanej  Dr.  Gooch,  Sir 
^omas  Lawrenoej  Bishop  James^  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  Dr.  Someryillej 
»ir  Charles  Morice  Pole,  Bart.  William  Bulmer,  Esq.  Sir  Eliab  Harvey^ 
?he  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  Major  General  David  Stewart, 
Villiam  Hazlitt^  Esq.  Major  Rennell,  &c.  &c 

In  the  press,  Roxobel.    By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  In  3  Vols. 

The  London  Society  for  Printing  and  Publishing  the  Writings  of 
he  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  have  now  in  the  press,  a  new  Edition 
>f  the  Four  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  viz. 
rhe  Doctrine  ai  the  Lord ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  the 
doctrine  of  Faith,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Life. 

In  the  press,  an  Examination  of  the  English  System  of  Balancing 
3ooks,  by  E.  T.  Jones,  styling  himself  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Perfect  Book-keeping.  Exemplified  in  a  Ledger  wherein  every  entry 
s  wrong  posted,  and  which  is  proved  by  his  System  to  be  perfectly 
rorreet.     By  a  Practical  Book-keeper. 

Early  in  January  next  will  appear  an  entirely  New  Edition,  care- 
ully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  of  "  An  Original  Essay  on 
he  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul;  founded 
iolely  on  Physical  and  Rational  Principles.*'  By  S.  Drew.  1  Vol. 
)vo.,  with  a  nighly  finished  Portrait. 

Mr.  Rowbotham,  of  the  Academy,  Walworth,  has  in  the  press, ''  A 
bourse  of  Lessons  in  French  Literature,"  on  the  plan  of  his  '*  German 
Lessons." 

Preparing  for  publication.  An  Analysis  of  Archbishop  Seeker's 
Lie«tures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  arranged  as  a  Course  of  Sermons 
preparatory  to  Confirmation,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lee,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Aslackby,  and  Curate  of  Walcot,  Linoolnshire. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  1831,  will  be  published  the  Sixth  Part,  con- 
taining all  the  Numbers  issued  in  l&O,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  by 
B.  Maund,  P.L.S.  The  Third  Volume,  containing  Parts  V.  and  VI,, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the  same  time. 

Professor  Macculloch  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  in  1  large  8vo. 
Volume. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Hints  illustrative  of  the  Duty  of 
Dissent.     By  a  Congregational  Nonconformist. 

Pre^ring  for  publication.  Twenty-nine  Orisinal  Psalm  Tunes,  in 
Four  Parts,  with  figured  Basses,  and  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Organ  or  Piano-forte.    By  J.  I.  Cobbin. 

Mr.  Klattovski  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  2  Vols.  12mo., 
a  German  Manual  for  Self  Tuition.  Tne  object  of  this  Work  is  to 
enable  the  Student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Words  without  recur- 
rence to  a  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the  Principles  and  Construction  of 
the  German  Language  through  the  medium  of  a  Literal  and  Amdy- 
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tical  Translation^  in  English  and  French^  of  Seventy-two  entire  Coo- 
pofiitions  of  the  most  enunent  German  Authors. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  by  ThcMiias  Moorv, 
Esq.,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  1  Vol.  small  8to.,  with  t 
Portrait. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Persecutions  of  the  NonconfbniiKts. 
contrasted  with  the  Liberties  of  the  present  Dissenters,  with  Remarb. 
Published  on  account  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporalion  and  Test  Acts 
By  John  HoUoway. 

In  the  press.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs,  Nature,  and  Extent  of 
Inspiration,  and  into  the  Authority  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Samnd 
Hinds,  A.M.,  &c. 


Art.  XIL     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


WOGKAFBT. 


Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron: 
with  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
2  vols.  4to.    Vol.  II.  2^  8s. 


PIKE  AKTS. 

A  Portrait  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Copied  from  an  Ancient 
Picture  in  worsted  thread,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Publisher.    6f.  Proofs  75.  6(2. 

MI8CXLL4Nn>nS. 

The  Temple  of  Melekartha.  S  vols, 
post  8vo.  1/.  It, 

Modem  Fanaticism  Unveiled.  l2mo. 
6j.6d. 

Pen  Tamar ;  or  the  History  of  an  Old 
Maid.  By  the  late  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bowdler. 
past  Svo. 

THIOLOOT. 

Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England; 
or  a  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Noncon- 
formity contained  in  '<  The  Church  Mem- 
ber's Guide,"  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled *<  The  Church  of  England  and  Di». 
sent."    By  John  Angell  James.    8vo.  2s. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  and 
Holydays  of  the  Church.    By  the  Rev. 


Arthur  T.  RusseD,  B.C.L.  of  Sc  Jak&*f 
Colleger  Cambridge.     I2mo.  U. 

A  Help  to  the  Private  and  Donctfr 
Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  J> 
Leifchild.  Second  Edition,  consvleAbK 
enlarged.     12mo.  it.  6<L 

The  Fillar  of  Divine  Tnith  Imnovf- 
ably  fixed  on  the  Foundatioa  oi  the 
Apostles  and  Profdiets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  Cornerstone;  sbevn 
by  the  Genuineness,  Preservation,  Autbeo- 
ticity.  Inspiration,  Facts,  Doctrines*  Mi- 
racles, Prophecies,  and  Precepts  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  whole  of  the  Axga- 
ments  and  Illustrations  from  the  p^ges  of 
the  Comprehensive  BiUe.  By  the  Editur 
of  that  Work.    Svo.  6s. 

Sermons  by  James  Parsons^  Toik,  Svo. 
12s. 

The  Irish  Pulpit:  a  Collection  of  On. 
ginal  Sermons  by  Clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  Ireland.  Second  Series. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Einidi 
and  Scottidi  Dissenters.  By  theRev. 
Adam  Thomson,  A.M.  Coldstfeam.  I2BAa 
if.6d. 


Ea&atitx  in  the  present  Number.    At  page  9,  Une  16,  for  '*  Mr.  Erskine  "  read  **  Mr. 
Douglas." 
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Art.  I.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Rod" 
ney.  By  Malor-General  Mundy.  2  Vol.  8vo.  pp.  947.  Por- 
trait.   Frice  1/.  4s.    London,  1^0. 

T^HO  was  it  that  originated,  as  a  practical  system  of  sea- 
fightingy  the  decisive  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line  of 
battle  ?  This  long-agitated  question  has  been  recently  revived 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  as  a  claimant  in  behalf  of  his  father; 
and  we  have  gone  through  with  much  interest,  though  without 
entire  certainty  of  result,  the  controversy  to  which  his  claim  has 
given  rise.  There  is,  we  believe,  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  professional  men,  both  as  to  the  uniform  expediency  of 
the  manoeuvre,  and  concerning  the  historical  question  of  its  ex- 
clusive use  in  modern,  at  least  in  our  own  times.  For  all  pur- 
poses of  immediate  inquiry,  it  may,  however,  be  taken  for 
granted,  that,  in  naval  conflict,  the  line  of  battle  was  first  broken 
by  Sir  George  Rodney's  own  ship,  the  Formidable,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1782. 

In  a  work  published  some  short  time  since,  it  was  stated  by 
Sir  H.  Douglas,  that  his  father,  Sir  Charles,  who  was  Rodney's 
first  captain  in  that  engagement,  urged  repeatedly  and  ineffec- 
tually on  the  Admiral,  and  at  last  wrung  from  him  by  impor- 
tunity a  reluctant  consent,  to  carry  the  flag-ship  through  an 
opening  in  the  French  line.  This  statement  was  supported,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  by  the  disinterested  testimony  of  two 
officers,  still  living,  who  were  then  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Formidable,  and  witnessed  the  whole  transaction.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  chose  to  quarrel  with  these  allegations ;  with  Sir 
H.  JDouglas  for  making  them,  and  with  the  witnesses  for  sup- 
porting them.  The  article,  which  General  Mundy  seems  to 
think  as  decisive  an  affair  as  any  breaking  of  the  line  can  pos- 
sibly be,  appeared  to  us,  when  we  read  it,  though  authoritative 
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in  its  tone,  to  halt  miserably  in  its  reasoning.  There  was  much 
and  exceedingly  supercilious  browbeating  of  the  ^Tidenoe; 
there  was  a  mighty  fuss  about  considering  the  fame  of  great 
men  as  ^  public  property ' ;  there  were  queries  and  innuendoes; 
there  was,  in  brief,  a  multitude  of  words,  but  neither  proof  nor 
disproof.  In  answer^  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  anaiiswer- 
able  answer  to  all  diis,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  returned  to  ibe 
charge  with  a  mass  of  documentary  testimony  and  incidental 
illustration,  before  which  the  Quarterly  has,  hitherto,  been 
mute.  The  volumes  under  review,  throw  no  light  whatever  on 
the  question.  General  Mundy  shelters  himself  behind  the  Re- 
viewer ;  puts  conspicuously  forward  the  very  questionable  re- 
miniscences of  Richard  Cumberland ;  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
a  very  guarded  statement  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  which  avoids 
grappling  with  the  gist  of  the  business,  and  closes  with  an  ex- 
pressive intimation,  that  it  was  highly  fortunate  for  Lord  Rod- 
ney to  *  have  had  about  him  an  officer  so  gallant,  intelligent, 
'  and  energetic  *  as  Sir  Charles  Douglas. 

But  there  is  another  and  exceedingly  interesting  question, 
which  requires  definitive  settlement,  before  the  credit  of  thb 
manoeuvre  can  be  assigned  either  to  the  Admiral  or  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  fleet  Was  either  of  them  aware  that  it  had  been 
laid  down  systematically  by  an  able,  but  navally  inexperienced 
landsman  ?  General  Mundy  makes  very  short  work  with  this 
knot^  point,  contenting  himself  with  the  dry  observatioD,  that 
Mr.  Clerk's,  of  Elgin  (Eldin),  claim  to  have  suggested  the  move- 
ment to  Sir  George,  has  been  *  completely  negatived  and  for 
'  ever  set  at  rest  '•  \Ve  must,  however,  confess  that,  after  having 
read  the  strong  reasoning  on  the  contrary  side,  given  in  the 
late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  require  something 
more  tangible  than  vajzue  negation  or  convenient  evasion.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  settlement,  and 
are  unwilling  to  multiply  words  on  a  question  of  fact;  but  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  letter  of  the  Count  de  Guichen,  on  which 
General  Mundy  relies  as  a  positive  proof  of  prior  intention  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Rodney,  though  it  by  no  means  invalidates 
the  statement  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  does,  in  conjunction  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  with  De  Grasse,  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  the  Admiral  previous 
knowledge,  not  resulting  from  his  own  investigation  and  inven- 
tion, but  obtained  from  communication  with  others.  Self-si^, 
gestion  is  usually  bold  in  enterprise ;  but,  in  realizing  the  plans 
of  others,  many  of  the  motives  to  decided  conduct  are  absent ; 
and,  neither  in  the  indecisive  action  with  De  Guichen,  nor  in 
the  victorious  contest  with  De  Grasse,  can  we  trace  the  firm 
grasp  of  a  well-dfgested  svstem,  or  the  thorough-going  execu* 
tion  of  a  predetermined  plan.    Be  aU  this  as  it  may,  Kodney*s 
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fame  rests  upon  a  foundation  that  cannot  be  aflPetted  by  any  re* 
suit  of  these  controversies.  He  was  a  fearless  man,  a  consum- 
mate commander ;  and  the  correspondence  which  is  here,  for 
the  first  time,  laid  before  the  public,  exhibits  his  character  to 
an  advantage  which  is  in  no  way  aided  by  the  very  imperfect 
labours  of  the  Editor.  Yet,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
found  a  subject  that  more  demanded  faithful  dealing  and  in- 
telligent elucidation.  There  are  circumstances  in  Rodney's 
life  that  require  much  explanation ;  and  it  behoved  his  Bio« 
ffrapher  to  clear  up  difficulties,  to  refute  censure,  and  to  give  a 
rair  exposition  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  plausibility  to 
accusation.  Very  little  of  this  has  been  done ;  and,  while  we 
express  gratitude  for  what  is  given,  we  cannot  but  record  our 
regret,  that  so  much  has  been  left  for  future  biographers  to  sup- 
ply, thouffh  with  inferior  means  and  increasing  disadvantages. 

'  It  hath  been,*  says  an  ancestor  of  the  Admiral,  *  a  constant 
'  tradition  in  our  family,  that  we  came  into  this  land  with  Maud, 
'  the  Empresse,  from  foraigne  parts ;  and  that  for  service  done 
'  by  Walter  Rodeney,  in  her  wars  against  King  Stephen,  the 

*  Usurper,  she  gave  them  lands  and  estates  in  this  kingdom.* 
The  manuscript  which  thus  records  the  primal  honours  of  the 
Rodeneys,  is  a  curious  document,  written  by  the  last  of  the  family 
in  the  male  line,  and  preserving  many  interesting  particulars  of 
its  history,  in  the  quaint,  but  expressive  language  of  the  time. 
We  are  half  tempted  to  cite  the  passage  in  which  the  bereaved 

Earent  bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  lost  son,  the  last 
eir  of  his  house ;  but  pitbier  matter  lies  before  us,  and  we  pass 
on.  The  line  of  Rodeney  did  not  run  out  its  course  without 
supplying  materials  for  at  least  secondary  history.  A  daughter 
of  the  family  was  wife  to  Thomas  Burdet,  basely  murdered  by 
sentence  of  servile  judges,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
for  words  spoken  in  anger  *  concerning  a  white  buck  which  the 

*  kitig  killed  in  his  parke.*  Good  Sir  John  Rodeney,  as  they 
'  called  him,*  obtained  that  honourable  addition  from  his  con- 
duct when  oflfered  a  reward  for  his  skill  in  jousting;  he  asked 
and  obtained  *  an  abatement  of  the  king's  silver,'  in  behalf  of  his 
tenantry.  Sir  Edward  Rodeney,  in  1611,  aided  Sir  William 
Seymour  in  his  elopement  with  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Pre- 
viously to  that  date,  a  deep  tragedy  had  darkened  the  family 
annals.  We  shall  give  the  particulars  as  stated  by  Wilson,  in 
his  life  of  James  the  First 

'  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Bendon,  who  was  the 
greatest  both  for  birth  and  beauty  in  her  time,  married  one  Prannel,  a 
vintner's  son ;  and  he  dying  soon  after,  she  became  a  widow ;  upon 
whom  Sir.  George  Rodney,  a  gentleman  in  the  west  (suitable  to  her 
person  and  ftnrtane)  fixing  his  love,  had  eood  hopes  mm  her  to  reap 
the  froits  of  it ;  but  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford,  being  entangled  with 
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her  fair  eye8>  and  she  having  a  iang  of  her  grand&ther's  ftmbitunij  kft 
Rodney,  and  married  the  earl. 

'  Rodney,  havine  drank  in  too  much  affection,  and  not  being  able 
vith  his  reason  to  digest  it,  summoned  up  his  scattered  roiiits  to  a 
most  desperate  attempt,  and  coming  to  Amesbury,  where  tne  earl  and 
his  lady  were  then  resident,  to  act  it,  he  retired  to  an  inn  in  the  town, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wrote  a  large  paper  ijfi  well-eom- 
poBod  verses  to  the  countess  in  his  own  blood  (strange  kind  of  oom- 
poAcdncss),  wherein  he  bewails  and  laments  his  own  unhappiness  ;  and 
when  he  had  sent  them  to  her,  as  a  sad  catastrophe  to  aU  his  miseries, 
he  ran  himself  upon  his  sword,  and  so  ended  that  life  which  he  thought 
death  to  enjoy,  leaving  the  countess  '^  to  a  strict  remembrance  of  her 
inconstancy,  and  himself  a  desperate  and  sad  spectacle  of  frailty."* ' 

The  Sir  Edward  Rodeney  who  aided  in  the  escape  of  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  and  who  afterwards  compiled  the  memoir  which 
has  supplied  us  with  these  scraps  of  family  history,  married,  in 
1614,  *  a  lady  of  Queen  Anna's  privie  chamber.*  The  wedding 
was  superb :  the  *  marriage  feast '  was  at  the  Queen*s  charges ; 
and  King  James,  who  loved  such  merry-makings  to  his  heart, 
knighted  the  bridegroom  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Richard  Mony- 
plics,  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.     *  The  presents  in  plate  given 

*  unto  my  wife/  quoth  the  highly  honoured  Sir  Edward,  *  that 
'  day  by  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  others  her  friends  and 

*  kindred,  did  amount  in  value  near  2000  pounds ;  but  mj 
'  charge  in  apparel,  wedding-gloves,  scarfes,  and  rewards  to 
'  those  that  brought  the  presents,  didfuUy  equal  it* 

From  a  collateral  branch  of  this  ancient  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  descended.  His 
grandfather  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry;  and  his  father 
camnaigned  in  the  Spanish  war  as  a  comet  of  horse,  but,  after 
brier  service,  quitted  the  army  for  a  quiet  and  retired  life  at 
Walton-upon-Thames.  George  Brydges  Rodney  derived  his 
baptismal  names  from  his  sponsors.  King  George  tlie  First,  and 
the  Duke  of  Chandos :  he  was  born  Feb.  19, 1718,  and  received- 
his  education  at  Harrow  School.  He  went  early  to  sea ;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  1739,  captain  in  1742;  and  when  in  com* 
mand  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  took  a  vessel  of  equal  force.  In  June 
1747,  he  was  witn  the  squadron  that  intercepted  the  French  St. 
Domingo  convoy ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  shared  in 
Admiral  Hawke's  victory  off  Cape  Finisterre.  From  1748  fo 
1752,  he  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  on  the  New- 
foundland station;  and  in  the  latter  year,  having  returned  home, 
he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash.  In 
February  1753,  he  married  Lady  Jane  Compton,  who  died 
four  years  after.  He  sailed  with  Hawke,  when  the  latter  en- 
caged in  the  fruitless  bombarding  expedition  to  Rochefort;  and 
he  assisted,  under  Boscawen,  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg.     In 
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May  1759,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
took  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  equipped  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Havre,  where  an  expedition  was  in  preparation, 
supposed  to  be  destined  against  the  British  territory.  He  did 
his  work  skilfully  and  with  success :  the  hostile  armaments  were 
crippled,  and  their  intended  enterprise  was  adjourned  sine  die. 
In  1761,  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Leeward  Island  station,  and,  in  conjunction  with  General 
M oncton,  took  Martinique.  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Admiral's  character,  that  he  systematically  set  at  nought  that 
dry  and  rigid  construction  of  orders,  by  which  too  many  officers 
are  apt  to  make  excuses  for  their  own  timidity  or  indolence ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  he  gave  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  determination  to  act  on  his  own  conviction  of  sound  policy 
and  discretion,  rather  than  on  convenient  suggestions  of  punc- 
tilio. Having  received  authentic  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  designs  on  Jamaica,  and  that  a  squadron  was  on  its  way  to 
the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  that  enterprise,  he 
immediately,  although  Jamaica  was  not  within  the  limits  of  his 
command;  took  measures  for  the  safety  of  that  valuable  island, 
despatching  a  strong  division  to  its  assistance.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  inspire  General  Moncton  with  similar  feelings ;  and 
he  rather  dryly  observes,  that  having  ^  again  solicited  the  Ge- 

*  neral  for  a  body  of  troops  *  lying  unemployed  at  Martinique, 
'  he  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  seems  much  con- 

*  cerned  at  the  present  distress  of  Jamaica,  but  does  not  think 

*  himself  sufficiently  authorized  to  detach  a  body  of  troops 
'  without  orders  from  England.'  As  for  himself,  Rodney  quietly 
expresses  his  hope,  that  the  Admiralty  will  not  blame  him  for 
so  construing  his  instructions,  as  to  hold  himself  '  obliged  to 
'  succour  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  that  may  be  in  danger ;' 
and  states  his  determination  to  sail  for  Jamaica  '  without  a  mo- 
'  ment's  loss  of  time.'  A  letter  from  an  officer  serving  in  the 
expedition  to  Martinique,  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  the 
exertions  of  the  sailors  engaged  on  shore,  as  to  make  it  worth 
citing. 

'  All  the  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  were  landed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  dragged  by  the  Jacks  to  any  point  thought  proper.  You 
mav  fancy  you  know  the  spirit  of  these  fellows ;  but  to  see  them  in 
action  exceeds  anv  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  Uiem.  A  hundred  or 
two  of  them^  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  will  do  more  than  all  your  dray- 
horses  in  London.  Let  but  their  tackle  hold,  and  thev  will  draw  you 
a  cannon  or  mortar  on  its  proper  carriage  up  to  any  height,  though  the 
weight  be  never  so  great.  It  is  droll  enough  to  see  them  tugging 
along,  with  a  good  twenty-four  pounder  at  their  heels :  on  they  go, 
huzzaing  and  haUooing,  sometimes  up  hill,  sometimes  down  hill ;  now 
sticking  £aat  in  the  bruces,  presently  floundering  in  the  mud  and  mire ; 
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swearing  ....*...  and  as  careless  of  every  thing  bjut  the  matter 
committed  to  their  charge^  as  if  death  or  danger  had  nothing  to  d* 
with  them.  ,  We  had  a  thousand  of  these  hraye  fellows  sent  to  our  as- 
sistance by  the  admiral ;  and  the  service  they  did  us,  both  on  shore  and 
on  the  water,  is  incredible.' 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  in  February  1763,  recalled 
Rodney  from  his  active  service.  In  the  following  January,  he 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  married  a 
second  time.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  that  office  distinguished  himself  by  attention  to  the 
comforts  of  the  pensioners.  *  There  are  very  few  young  sailors,* 
was  his  reply  to  one  who  thought  him  too  liberal  in  that  way, 
'  that  come  to  London  without  paying  Greenwich  Hospital  a 

*  visit ;  and  it  shall  be  the  rule  oi  my  conduct,  as  far  as  my  au- 

*  thority  extends,  to  render  the  old  men's  lives  so  comfortable, 

*  that  the  younger  (younker  ?)  shall  say,  when  he  goes  away, 
'  '*  Who  would  not  be  a  sailor,  to  live  as  happy  as  a  prince  in 
'his  old  age!**'  In  January  1771,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Jamaica  station:  in  1774, 
he  was  superseded. 

The  four  ensuing  years  were  spent  in  depression,  and  chiefly 
in  an  exile  which  can  hardly  be  called  voluntary,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  only  refuge  from  a  gaol.  His  fortune  had 
never  been  large,  and  a  handsome  person,  with  gentlemanly 
manners,  had  made  him  an  acceptable  associate  in  fashionable 
society.  He  was  warm-hearted  and  profuse ;  nor  has  he  escaped 
the  imputation,  though  it  is  discredited  by  his  Biographer,  of  a 
disposition  to  gambling.  ^  Many  were  the  fortunes,*  it  is  sig- 
nificantly observed,  '  mat  were  wrecked  at  the  Dutchess  of 

*  Bedford's  assembliesi  where  Sir  George  was  a  frequent  guest.' 
When  he  accepted  the  appointment  to  the  Jamaica  station,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  governorship  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  an  attempt  to  procure  the  government  of  Jamaica 
had  failed.  His  circumstances  became  hopelessly  embarrassed, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  security  from  arrest, 
by  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris.  Early  in  1778,  finding  that 
matters  were  pressing  to  a  rupture  with  France,  be  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty,  tendering  his  services.  The  answer  was  cold  and 
discouraging,  though  Lord  Sandwich  had  always  made  the 
greatest  professions  of  friendship,  and  officers  of  much  inferior 
pretensions  to  himself,  were  appointed  to  important  commands. 
He  now  determined  on  making  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  obtain  as- 
sistance toward  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  that  he  might  obtain 
an  audience  of  the  King,  and  represent  personally  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case.  His  friends  failed  him,  and  he  was  ex- 
tricated from  his  embarrassments  by  the  libe^  '  '         '^"^ctantlv 
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accepted  aid  of  a  Frenchman,  Marshal  Biron.  It  was  a  cbi- 
valric  business  altogether,  on  the  Marshal's  side ;  for  he  well 
knew  Sir  George's  abilities,  and  that  he  risked  his  own  popularity 
by  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act. 

'  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  at  Paris  of  Sir  George's  great 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  12th  of  April,  17B2, 
the  population  of  that  citv  were  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  rage 
and  resentment  against  the  Marshal,  vehemently  reproaching  him 
%vith  having  brought  that  calamity  upon  their  nation,  and  even  pro- 
ceeding to  threats  of  personal  violence,  at  which  the  Marechal,  httle 
moved,  replied,  'that  he  gloried  in  the  man  whose  liberty  he  had 
eflTected,  and  in  the  victory  which  he  had  so  nobly  won.' 

'  In  some  of  the  notices  which  have  been  heretofore  published  re- 
specting  Sir  George's  detention  at  Paris,  it  has  been  confidently  stated, 
that  pending  this  period,  Mar6chai  Biron  waited  upon  the  Admiral, 
with  an  offer  from  the  king  of  France,  of  a  high  command  in  his  fleet, 
since  he  could  not  obtain  employment  in  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  Sir  George  immediately  replied,  *'  Had,  Sir,  this  proposal  come 
from  yourself,  I  should  have  resented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  insults 
you  could  have  offered  me.  Sinoei  however,  it  emanates  from  a  quartec 
fvhich  can  do  no  wrongs  I  shall  only  answer  that,  though  my  own 
country  has  forgotten  me,  she  alone  is  entitled  to,  and  dbail  have  the 
best  services  I  can  afford  her."  Of  the  veracity  of  the  above  anecdote, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  produce  any  positive  proof.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  credited  in  the  noble  Admiral's  own  family.' 

By  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  banking-house  of  Drummonds, 
the  pecuniary  advance  made  by  the  Marshal  was  immediately 
discharged ;  but,  although  the  King,  in  a  personal  audience, 
promised  that  he  should  be  employed  on  the  first  opportunity, 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  1779  that  he  hoisted  his 
flag  as  commander  of  a  fleet  destined  for  the  West  Indies.  This 
was  a  season  of  severe  trial  to  the  energies  of  the  nation.  Party 
spirit  was  at  its  height;  its  disastrous  effects  were  strongly  felt 
among  the  officers  of  the  navy ;  and  Keppel's  ill-fought  battle 
off  Ushant  exhibited  a  lamentable  evidence  of  its  prevalence. 
During  the  period  of  his  constrained  inactivity,  Rodney  em- 
ployed himself  in  drawing  up  able  memorials  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Admiralty.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1779,  he 
sailed  on  that  eventful  command  which  was  to  confer  immortality 
on  his  name.  His  letters  to  Lady  Rodney,  during  the  interval 
of  preparation,  shew  the  intentness  with  which  he  was  bent 
upon  his  service,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  that  he  made  to 
forward  the  equipment  of  his  fleet:  they  give^  too,  advantageous 
Olustration  of  his  family  attachments. 

'  Our  dear  girls*  pictures  are  hung  up  in  my  cabin ;  I  own  it  is  a 
very  great  relief  to  me  when  I  look  at  them  ,*  at  the  same  time  I  abuse 
"le  painter  most  heartily.     The  dog  shall  never  draw  mine,  he  has 
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done  80  mnch  injustice  to  them.    Give  my  dearest  love  to  them  and 
the  other  little  ones/ 

Before  Rodney  had  been  ten  days  at  sea,  he  had  rich  earnest 
of  a  prosperous  cruise.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  he  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  convoy  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail,  lades 
with  provisions  and  naval  stores ;  seven  of  them  were  vessels  of 
war :  the  whole  were  captured.  His  next  despatch  was  dated 
from  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  announced  a  signal  victory,  gained  oe 
the  16th  and  17th,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Jnan  de 
Langara.    Besides  those  that  were  destroyed  or  crippled,  '  five 

*  Spanish  men-of-war,  as  fine  ships  as  ever  swam,*  were  taken. 
In  his  public  letter,  the  Admiral  deemed  it  politic  to  describe  in 
terms  of  eulogy,  the  behaviour  of  his  captains ;  but,  in  his  letter 
to  Lady  Rodney,  he  told  a  diflerent  tale,  spoke  of  his  reluctance 
to  *  have  the  world  believe  that  there  were  officers  slack  in  their 

*  duty,'  and  avowed  his  conviction,  that  *  without  a  thorough 

*  change  in  naval  affairs,  the  discipline  of  our  navy '  would  be 

*  lost.'  His  language  concerning  himself,  was,  as  it  behoved  to  be, 
lofty — *  I  can  defy  envy,  malice,  or  even  villany,  to  tax  me  with 

*  not  having  done  my  duty  even  to  the  utmost  extent.'  His  per- 
sonal conduct  was,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order.  When  closing 
with  the  enemy,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  doubtful  re- 
specting the  numbers  and  force  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  called 
the  master  of  the  Sandwich — *  Master,'  was  his  brief  order, 
'  this  ship  is  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  merchantmen  or 

*  small  ships  of  war.   Lay  me  alongside  the  biggest  ship  you  can 

*  see,  or  the  admiral,  if  there  be  one.'  The  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box ;  and  some 
wag,  who  recollected  that  the  same  compliment  had  been  paid 
to  Admiral  Keppel,  on  his  very  questionable  triumph  over  the 
French  fleet,  but  that  the  material  of  the  box  was  heart-of-^Mk^ 
launched  the  following  very  tolerable  jeti  d'esprii. 

*  Each  Admiral's  defective  part, 

Satyric  cits,  you've  told ; 
That  cautious  Leeshore  wanted  heart. 
And  gallant  Rodney,  gold, 

*  Your  wisdom,  London's  Council,  hx 

Our  highest  praise  exceeds. 
In  giving  each  illustrious  Tar 
The  very  thing  he  needs. 

'  For  Rodney  brave,  but  low  in  cash. 
You  golden  ffifts  bespoke ; 
To  Keppd  rich,  but  not  so  ranh. 
You  gave  a  heart-qf-oak.* 

There  is  nothing  that  lets  one  so  completely  into  the  secret 
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of  character,  as  the  inspection  of  correspondence ;  not  merely 
vrhen,  as  in  the  case  of  Rodney  and  his  family, — including  his 
dog,  Loup,  whom  he  usually  refers  to  with  that  pleasant  kind- 
heartedness  which  indicates  good  humour  and  affectionate  dis- 
positions,— ^it  is  the  simple  overflow  of  the  feelings ;  but  even 
"when  it  is  tainted  by  selfishness,  or  stiffened  by  the  full  dress  of 
ofHcial  and  diplomatic  intercourse.  We  have,  in  this  way,  some 
rather  curious  illustrations  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Though 
there  appears  to  have  been  something  of  early  intimacy  between 
him  and  Rodney,  yet,  when  the  latter  needed  his  interest  and 
patronage,  the  minister  of  the  Marine  was  cold,  distant,  formal. 
When  the  neglected  officer  had  forced  himself  upon  obser- 
vation, obtained  the  royal  notice,  and,  in  the  lack  of  willing  and 
efficient  leaders,  been  appointed  to  command,  then  came  ur- 
gencies, half-bints  of  want  of  energy,  recommendations  to  favour, 
and  all  the  little,  irritating  bye-play  of  small-minded  authority. 
But  when  the  gallant  seaman  had  placed  himself  in  the  eye  of 
the  nation, — swept  the  Spanish  convoys — defeated  De  Langara 
— relieved  Gibraltar — and  thus  rescued  his  country  from  fears 
and  depression ;  then  did  his  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty  take  up 
a  different  descant,  and  claim  for  himself  the  praise  and  honour 
of  having  called  forth  from  obscurity  the  Blake  and  Nelson  of 
his  day. — '  /  tuive  pitched  upon  a  man  who  knows  his  duty' — 

*  I  am  eager  in  deanng  out  to  all  around  me  the  praise  due  to 

*  your  merit' — *  I  have  obtained  you  the  thanks  or  both  Houses 
'  of  Parliament'; — ^with  much  other  flummery  of  the  same  sort, 
which  Rodney  seems  to  have  received  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
and  to  have  prized  at  its  just  value. 

In  the  action  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  we  have -already  intimated 
that  Sir  George  had  reason  to  be  much  displeased  with  some 
of  his  captains :  he  was  destined  to  experience  still  more  vex- 
atious effects  from  their  waywardness  or  cowardice.  In  one 
short  month  after  reaching  Barbadoes,  he  brought  to  action  a 
superior  French  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Guichen ;  and  it  is  on 
this  occasion  that  he  is  supposed,  by  his  Biographer,  to  have 
manoeuvred  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  breaking  the  French 
line.  We  much  doubt  this ;  but,  however  it  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Sir  George  Rodney  displayed  admirable 
seamanship.  He  first  gained  the  weather-gage;  he  next 
brought  his  line  of  battle  in  close  formation  against  a  section  of 
the  hostile  fleet ;  but,  when  he  signalled  his  ships  to  engage,  he 
was  grossly  disobeyed,  and  the  enemy  escaped.  It  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  the  very  few  officers  who  really  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  engagement,  was  Captain  MoUoy, — the  same, 
we  believe,  who,  imder  Lord  Howe,  committed  the  very  fault 
which  he  was  now  conspicuous  in  avoiding.     The  two  captains 
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most  disgracefully  deficient,  had  both  risen  from  the  lover 
classes ;  one  of  them  had  once  been  coxswain  of  an  admiraT) 
barge ;  he  was  subsequently  broke. 

*  The  Marquis  de  Bouille>  the  French  governor  of  Martmiqae,  after- 
wardsnaid  a  visit  to  England,  and  became  exceedingly  intimate  witb 
Lord  Rodney.    This  engagement  having  on  one  occasion  become  ti» 
topic  of  conversation,  the  Marquis  said,  that  one  of  his  officers  was  oa 
board  Count  de  Guichen's  ship,  and  that  the  French  admiral,  appie- 
tiating  the  masterly  manoeuvre  by  which  his  opponent  had  caDtrivfd 
to  force  him  into  action,  as  well  as  the  noble  example  he  set  in  his  o^e 
ship,  betrayed,  by  his  countenance  and  certain  expressions,  the  aaxielj 
he  felt  for  the  result  of  the  conflict.    This  anxiety  was  in  aome  mis- 
ner  shaCred  by  his  military  friend,  who,  however,  upon  obserring  thsc 
few  of  the  british  fleet  were  disposed  to  partake  of  the  gl<^  ^ 
danger  of  the  attack,  relieved  the  spirits  of  De  Guichen  by  exclaimipg,  I 
"  Courage,  General !  the  English  desert  their  commander." ' 

Rodney  now  felt  the  necessity  of  decided  measures :  bis  ovn 
honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country  had  been  basely  cooi- 

firomised,  and  he  was  determined  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  j 
f  he  had  not,  like  Nelson,  the  happy  skill  of  winning  hearts,  he  i 
possessed,  in  perfection,  the  genius  of  command ;  and  he  at  once 
assumed  the  lofty  attitude  which  was  imperiously  called  for  by  \ 
the  critical  jcircumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.     He  an- 
nounced to  his  officers,  that  he  should,  in  the  event  of  battle, 
hoist  his  flag  on  board  a  frigate,  and  that  if  his  slightest  signal 
were  not  instantly  and  implicitly  obeyed,  the  neglect  would  be 
punished  by  immediate  supersession.     He  hung  on  the  track  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  at  length  gained  sight  of  De  Guichen; 
but  no  consideration  would  induce  that  cautious  commander  to  ■ 
risk  an  action.    *  For  fourteen  days  and  nights,  the  fleets  were 
*  so  near  each  other,  that  neither  officers  nor  men  could  be  said 
'  to  have  had  sleep.'     This  stern  schooling  had  its  expected 
efiect  on  Rodney's  refractory  subordinates. 

'  My  eye  on  them',  he  writes,  '  had  more  dread  than  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  they  knew  it  would  be  fatal.     No  regard  was  paid  to  rank — 
admirals  as  well  as  captains,  if  out  of  their  station,  were  instantly  re- 
primanded by  signals,  or  messages  sent  by  Aigates :  and,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  I  taught  them  to  be,  what  they  never  had  been  bdPore —  > 
4^licer9;  and  shewed  them  that  an  inferior  fleet,  properly  conducted,  j 
was  more  than  a  match  for  one  far  superior ;  and  that  France,  with  all  I 
her  boasting,  must  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  Great  Britain, 
when,  with  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  opposed  to  only  nineteen,  she 
did  not  dare  either  to  attack  or  stand  a  battle,  but  basely  fled  before 
them,  and  avoided  by  all  possible  means  any  rencounter;  out  notwith- 
standing all  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  my  van  twice  had  an  op« 
portunity  of  attacking  their  rear,  as  they  passed  upon  different  tacks. 
The  treatment  they  met  with  made  them  so  8^y,  that  we  never  could 
get  near  them  again ;  and  th^fr  ^hins  being  all  clean,  and  mine  so  vi»rv 
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Ibul,  it  was  imppssOble  to  follow  them  with  the  least  probability  of 
overtaking  them.' 

It  b  not  unimportant  to  observe,  with  reference  to  this  pas- 
sage«  or  rather  to  that  previous  portion  of  the  letter  which 
states  Rodney ^s  intention  of  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  a  frigate, 
in  the  event  of  a  battle,  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  bear 
out  the  opinion  of  those  who  cite  the  authority  of  this  great 
Commander  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.    French  admirals 
have  occasionally  adopted  it ;  and  it  presents  advantages  of  ex« 
tensive  and  undisturbed  observation,  which  have  led  some  skil- 
ful officers  of  our  own  navy  to  recommend  the  system,  though 
none  of  them  have,  we  believe,  actually  ventured  on  thus  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  casualties  of  close  quarters.     Sir  George 
Rodney  mentions  the  scheme,  evidently  and  solely  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a  peculiar  situation  of  affairs :  some  of  his  captains 
\vere  either  timid  or  treacherous,  and  while  himself  engaged  in 
the  anxieties  of  actual  conflict,  with  his  ship  involved  in  smoke, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  that  jealous  vigilance 
which  their  misconduct  had  rendered  necessary.    But  when  he 
found  that  a  different  spirit  pervaded  his  officers,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  thoroughly  trusted  in  the  emergencies  of  battle,  he 
laid  aside  his  de$;ign ;  and  we  find  him  not  only  occupying  his 
station  in  the  line,  but  taking  the  lead  in  that  bold  and  decisive 
movement  which  threw  his  antagonists  into  irrecoverable  confu- 
sion. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Lady  Rodney  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  he  expresses  much  indignation  against  the  ministry  for 
neglecting  to  send  him  adequate  reinforcements.  *  What  are 
'  they  about?'  he  asks:  *  are  they  determined  to  undo  their 
'  country  V  He  describes  his  embarrassments,  and  avows  his 
resolution  to  tell  the  entire  truth  in  his  '  public  letters ',  and  to 
'  let  the  blame  lie  where  it  ought'  He  assumes  the  high 
ground  which  his  great  services  had  entitled  him  to  take  :— 

*  Thank  God,  I  now  fear  no  frowns  of  ministers,  and  hope 

*  never  again  to  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance.  I  know  them 
'  well.    AH  are  alike,  and  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 

*  their  promises.'  Yet,  the  same  communication  which  is 
thus  fraught  with  anxious  and  indignant  feeling,  beautifully  dis- 
plays the  tenderness  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  heart. 

'  I  will  endeavour ',  he  says,  *  to  write  to  jriy  dear  girls.  Tell  Jenny 
(his  daughter)  I  am  much  obliged  by  her  iiffectionate  letter ;  and  1 
wish,  after  mentioning  her  sisters  and  the  family,  she  would  not  forget 
my  poor  dc«.  I  have  another  sort  of  FrcDch  favourite  now — a  French 
boy,  who,  ourine  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet  on  the  17th  of  April, 
leaped  overboard  from  the  Couronne,  when  we  set  her  on  fire,  and 
cwam  on  board  us.  Man^  others  perished  in  the  same  attempt.  Hu^ 
manity  makes  us  take  notice  of  him,  poor  boy  V 
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The  command  of  the  West  India  fleet  was,  in  the  time  c: 
Sir  George  Rodney,  a  very  different  affair  from  the  same  ser- 
vice within  our  own  recollections.     In  the  war  of  the  Frenck 
Revolution,  our  naval  superiority  was  so  decided  as  to  leave  dx 
commander  in  chief  on  that  station  little  more  to  do,  than  tc 
remain  quietly  in  harbour,  while  the  vessels  under  his  orden 
were  employed  in  dodging  privateers,  and  in  chasing  the  ships  of 
war  that,  '  few  and  far  between ',  visited  that  quarter  from  the 
enemy's  ports.     But,  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, circumstances  were  altogether  dissimilar.     The   French 
and  Spaniards  maintained  there  a  superior  force,  both  naval  and 
military,  well  officered  and  equipped,  keeping  up  an  active  war- 
fare, under  all  the  advantages  offered  by  a  complicated  naviga- 
tion.    The  Marquis  de  Bouille  was  a  skilful  and  indefatigable 
general^  and  his  projects  were  ssealously  seconded  hy  the  com- 
manders of  the  marine  forces.     Thus  situated,  it  required  all 
the  talent  and  energy  of  Rodney,  with  an  armament  almost 
always  inferior,  to  preserve  the  balance ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  his  skill  and  enterprise  were  equal  to  the  crisis. 
His  letters  are  admirable  specimens  of  knowledge,  forecast  and 
reasoning ;  and  his  actions  were  always  in  the  spirit  of  his  state- 
ments.     Not  a  circumstance,  however  minute,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him :  his  light  ships  were  constantly  ranging  the  ocean, 
and  every  vulnerable  point  had  its  squadron  of  observation,  so 
far  as  his  means  extended.     In  September  1780,  the  season  for 
active  operations  in  the  West  Indies  having  passed  for  the  year, 
he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Arbuthnot,   the  admiral    on  that  station,  who  remonstrated 
rather  fiercely.    It  is  very  evident  that  Rodney  disapproved  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  with  America  was  managed,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea :  but  this  is  not  a  subject  for  our  present  in- 
vestigation, and  we  pass  on,  with  the  Admiral,  to  an  enterprise^ 
of  which  the  conduct  excited  much  animadversion.   The  Dutch, 
after  a  season  of  hesitation,  at  length  joined  the  league  dbtin- 
guished  as  the  'Armed  Neutrality';  a  measure  which  drew 
down  upon  them  prompt  and  severe  visitation.     The  island  of 
St.  Eustatius  had  long  been  the  centre  of  a  traffic,  nominally 
neutral,  but,  in  reality,  subserving  the  interest  of  the  French 
Americans,  to  the  exceeding  disadvantage  of  the  English.     Of 
this  wealthy  spot,  it  was  resolved  to  take  possession;  and  Rod- 
ney, determined  to  make  all  sure,  made  a  grand  sweep  of  every 
thing  tliat  he  could  lay  his  bands  on,  as  hostile  property,  or  as 
tainted  by  contraband  transactions*    This  of  course  came  home 
to  the  *  business  and  bosom  *  of  many  an  individual,  and  among 
them,  of  not  a  few  who,  though  engaged  in  a  traffic  essentially 
illegal,  had  contrived  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law. 
There  was  much  clamour  and  much  litigation.    Rodney's  mo- 
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tives  were  fiercely  attacked,  but,  so  far  as  appears  from  his  cor- 
respondence,  unjustly.     We  shall  not,  however,  revive  a  dis- 
pute of  which  the  interest  has  ceased :  it  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose  to  state,  that,  eventually,  Rodney  was  no  gainer  by  the 
3.{fair ;  and  by  this  it  should  seem  that  he  had,  at  least,  acted 
\Hdth  some  precipitancy.     It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  there  were 
circumstances  which  threw  some  mystery  over  the  management 
of  the  business  at  home.     Papers  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Iiodney*s  claims,  and  deposited  by  him  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  were,  by  some  unascertainable  means, 
abstracted,  and  the  general  result  is  thus  accounted  for  by  his 
Biographer. 

'  Various  political  circmnstances^  especially  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  shortly  afterwards^  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  affair 
of  St.  Eustatius  should  not  be  thoroughly  investigated^  and  that  the 
conduct  of  those  in  this  country  who  had  secretly  assisted  the  revolted 
colonists  should  not  be  too  strictly  examined.  This  contributed  at 
the  time  to  leave  the  question  involved  in  a  degree  of  mystery  which 
has  never  since  been  cieared  up ;  although  the  general  impression  has 
ever  been^  that  the  conciliatorv  spirit  which  it  was  thus  deemed  politic  to 
adopt  towards  those  who  during  the  war  had  assisted  our  enemies,  was 
attended  with  great  injustice  towards  the  Admiral.' 

Rodney  invariably  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  strong  and 
indignant  feeling  about  St.  Eustatius;  and,  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Rodney,  where  his  real  sentiments  are  expressed  without 
disguise,  his  language  is  equally  energetic.  '  This  rock ',  he 
says  on  one  occasion,  '  of  only  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
'  breadth,  has  done  England  more  harm  than  all  the  arms  of 
'  her  most  potent  enemies,  and  alone  supported  the  infamous 
'  American  rebellion.*  When  the  Admiral,  in  1781,  was  in 
England,  he  repelled  with  considerable  animation,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  member  for  Westminster,  the  imputations  cast 
upon  his  character.  He  had,  on  that  occasion,  to  stand  the 
fierce  fire  of  Burke's  empassioned  eloquence.  His  visit  was  a 
brief  one :  his  health  had  sufiered  much,  and  he  came  home  to 
recruit ;  but  he  was  soon  forced  out  again,  by  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  and  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
against  whom  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  inferior  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing the  consummate  skill  and  intrepidity  of  that  excellent 
officer,  would  not  allow  him  to  make  effectual  head.  We  ima- 
gine that  there  has  been  no  finer  instance  of  decision  and  abi- 
uty,  than  was  displayed  by  him,  when  he  decoyed  De  Grasse 
from  his  anchorage  in  Basseterre  Roads,  St.  Christopher's,  and 
placed  his  own  fleet  in  the  very  position  which  the  French  ad- 
miral had  quitted.  The  Count  de  Grasse  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  Hood's  approach. 
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'  audi  confiding  in  his  supericmty  of  nomben,  immediately  pot  to  m^  Sir 
Samuol  Hood's  object  being  to  relieve  the  island,  he  instantly  iadicalc^ 
by  signal  his  intention  of  steering  for  the  anchorage  which  the  encm 
had  just  quitted,  which  he  adroitly  aocompliahed  in  apite  of  all  tk 
exertions  of  the  French  admiral ;  who,  too  late,  perceived  the  emr  be 
had  committed,  and  who  again  attempted  the  ensuing  morning  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  station,  but  in  vam.  The  island,  however,  baring, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy's  great  superiority  of  force,  been  crm- 
pelled  to  capitulate,  which  it  did  on  the  1 3th  of  Febroary,  nothing 
remained  for  the  British  admiral  but  to  quit  his  station,  now  beome 
Tery  perilous  and  quite  untenable,  as  soon  as  possible.  He,  therefbre, 
gave  orders  for  the  ships  to  cut  their  cables  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  and  put  to  sea,  proceeding  under  easy  aafl  (the 
stemmost  and  leewardmost  ships  first,  and  so  on  in  sncceasion),  till 
otherwise  directed  by  signal.  This  manceuvre  was  effected  with  watk 
perfect  order  and  secresy,  that  the  enemy,  who  were  only  five  miki 
oistant,  were  not  aware  of  it  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  had  vanished  out  of  sight.' 

Circumstances  had  now  become  urgent ;  and  bidding  seasons 
at  defiance,  Rodney  put  to  sea.  By  carrying  '  a  press  of  sail  \ 
notwithstanding  a  ^very  severe  gale',  he  weathered  Ushant, 
and  *  through  storms,  and  tempests,  and  contrary  winds/  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  in  five  weeks  to  Barbadoes.  *  None  \ 
he  writes  with  the  excusable  elation  of  a  British  seaman,  *  but 
'  an  English  squadron,  could  have  forced  its  way  to  the  West 

'  Indies  as  we  have  done.     Poor 's  fatal  cape  of  Ushant, 

'  we  weathered  in  a  storm  but  two  leagues,  the  sea  mountains 
'  high,  which  made  a  fair  breach  over  the  Formidable  and  the 
'  Namur.'    This  was  a  brave  beginning ;   but  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  all  risks.    He  had  promised  a  friend  who  wbbed 
him  a  prosperous  voyage,  that  he  would  bring  him  back  a  pre-' 
sent  of  De  Grasses  and  when  some  one  told  him  that  the 
French  admiral  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  ridicule,  he 
avowed  his  determination  that,  if  ever  they  came  alongside  each 
other,  one  should  be  a  prisoner.    Nothing,  indeed,  was  now 
wanting  to  him,  but  such  an  opportunity.    The  Admiralty  had 
ffiven  him  a  fleet,  strong  in  numbers  and  gallant  captains  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  wishes ;  and  it  was  felt  by  both  French  and 
English,  that  a  collision  must  take  place.     He  found  the  West 
Indies  almost  in  the  enemy's  power,  and  his  first  cares  were  di* 
rected  to  the  security  of  Jamaica,  against  which  the  French 
were  preparing,  at  Martinique,  a  powerful  armament.    Their 
first  object,  which  it  was,  of  course.  Sir  George^s  anxiety  to 
defeat,  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Hispa- 
niola.    De  Grasse  endeavoured  to  gain  nis  point,  by  creeping 
under  the  islands ;  but  he  was  followed  so  hard  by  Rodney,  that 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  stand  at  bay.    Having  already 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  more  important  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  great  battle,  we  shall  not  renew  the  discussion 
liere,  but  give,  as  the  best  general  statement  of  particulars,  the 
following  extract  from  "  Select  Dissertations  on  Subjects  of  Me^ 
riical  Science^'* — a  highly  interesting  work,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
Physician  to  the  fleet,  who  was  in  personal  communication  with 
the  Admiral  during  the  engagement. 

'  About  half  an  hour  before  the  engagement  commenced,  at  break- 
fast on  board  of  the  Formidable,  the  company  consisting  of  the  Admiral, 
Sir  Charles  Douelas,-  captain  of  the  fleet  (an  officer  whose  functions 
nearly  correspona   to  those  of  the   adjutant-general   of  an   army). 
Captain  Simmons,  commander  of  the  ship.  Lord  Cranstoun,  a  yolun« 
leer  post-captain,  the  Admiral's  secretary,  and  myself, — ^the  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  day;   and  Lord 
Cranstoun  remarked,  that  if  our  fleet  should  maintain  its  present  relative 
position,  steering  the  same  course  close-hauled  on  the  opposite  tack  to 
the  enemy,  we  must  necessarily  pass  through  their  Ime  in  running 
along,  and  closing  with  it  in  action.     The  Admiral  visibly  caught  the 
idea,  and  no  doubt  decided  in  his  own  mind  at  that  moment,  to  attempt 
a  manoeuvre  at  that  time  hitherto  unpractised  in  naval  tactics.     It 
was  accordingly  practised  by  him  with  the  most  complete  success^ 
setting  the  illustrious  example  in  the  ship  which  bore  his  own  flag ; 
for  the  signal  for  dose  action  being  thrown  out,  and  adhered  to  in  let- 
ter and  spirit  for  about  an  hour,  and  after  taking  and  returning  the 
fire  of  (me  half  of  the  French  force,  under  one  general  blaze  and  peal 
of  thunder  along  both  lines,  the  Formidable  broke  through  that  of  the 
enemy.     In  the  act  of  doing  so,  we  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
Glorieux,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  so  roughly  handled,  that, 
being  shorn  of  all  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  ensign-staif,  but  with  the 
white  flag  nailed  to  the  stump  of  one  of  the  masts,  breathing  defiance 
as  it  were  in  her  last  moments,  became  a  motionless  hulk,  presenting 
a  spectacle  which  struck  our  Admiral's  foncy,  as  not  unlike  the  re- 
mains of  a  fallen  hero;  for,  being  an  indefieitigable  reader  of  Homer,  he 
exclaimed,  that  now  was  to  be  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Patroclns. 
But  the  tibntest  was  already  at  an  end ;  for  the  enemy's  fleet,  being  se- 
parated, fell  into  confusion,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  victory  was  no 
longer  doubtful.'     Blane^  pp.  75,  6. 

Sir  George  Rodney  was  blamed  for  not  following  up  the 
enemv  through  the  night ;  but  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
found  after  his  decease,  assigns  strong  reasons  for  his  caution 
in  this  respect.  It  was  also  asserted,  that,  if  the  advice  of  his 
first  captain  had  been  followed,  the  victory  would  have  been 
more  decisive ;  and  the  evasive  language  of  Sir  Charles  Dou- 
glas, when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  his  presence,  seems  to 
mdicate  that  there  was  some  reason  for  the  imputation.  '  We 
*  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  Sir ;  and  I  believe  you  will  allow  that 
^  we  did  a  ^eat  deal.^ 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  England,  a 
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new  administration  had  succeeded  the  party  which  patronizd 
Sir  George ;  and  Admiral  Pigot  had  been  sent  out  for  the  par- 
pose  of  superseding  him.  When  the  news  came,  the  mimsten^ 
were  anxious  to  rescind  their  order ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 
vessel  had  sailed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  join  in  the  popu- 
lar applause,  and  to  decree  titles  and  pensions  to  the  hero  of 
his  day.  Rodney  returned ;  and  the  following  anecdote  idat 
assist  in  giving  some  notion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  his  pxe- 
sence  excited. 

'  On  Lord  Rodney's  arrival  at  Bristol^  he  took  up  his  quarters  il 
the  Bush  Tavern^  where  himself  and  his  suite  were  entertained  in  tbe 


you  paid  it  beforehand  on  the  12th  of  ApriL"  Two  day! 
when  the  noble  Admiral  had  got  into  his  carriage  to  be  driven  to  BatL, 
he  begged  to  be  conveyed  thither  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
person  who  rode  the  leaders  instantly  turned  rounds  and  taking  out 
his  watch  (when  his  Lordship  instantly  recognized  Mr.  Weeks  in  the 
dress  of  a  postillion)^  ''  as  your  Lordship  said  to  the  governor  of  St 
Eustatius^  on  demanding  his  capitulation^  in  an  hour^  my  Lord,  and 
not  a  moment  longer";  and  Mr.  Weeks  was  as  good  as  his  word.' 

In  the  year  1787,  Lord  Rodney  made  a  ^nder  of  his  set* 
vices,  and  received  an  evasive  acknowledgement  from  Mr.  Pitt 
When  the  Regency  question  was  agitated,  he  joined  with  the 
Royal  Dukes  and  other  peers,  in  a  protest,  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  Regent ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
step,  his  son,  Captain  John  Rodney,  was  refused  a  conunand 
which  had  been  previously  promised.  The  old  Admiral  re- 
sented this  despicable  procedure  in  a  firm  and  dignified  remon- 
strance to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Lord  Rod- 
ney had  been  much  visited  with  gout;  and  his  constitution^ 
never  very  strong,  gradually  broke  down  under  repeated  attacks 
of  that  slow,  but  sure  invader  of  the  sources  of  existence.  He 
died  in  the  night  of  May  23,  1792,  in  his  71st  year. 

We  shall  not  go  again  over  ground  which  we  have  already 
travelled,  but  leave  the  character,  personal  and  professional,  of 
this  ^reat  commander,  to  be  inferred  from  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  furnished  our  readers.  We  have  been  induced  to 
give  a  more  ample  exhibition  than  we  are  usually  wont  to  allow, 
in  consideration  of  the  elevated  rank  he  holds  in  our  naval  his- 
tory. He  was  a  seaman  of  the  highest  order,  exemplary  as  a 
disciplinarian ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  that  close  and  decisive 
system  of  fighting  which  has.  made  Great  Britain  the  first  naval 
power  of  the  world. 
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Art.  II.  The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human 
Nature,  Bv  Richard  Whately,  D.D.  Prindpal  of  St.  Allan's 
Hall,  &C.    8vo.    pp.  xxviii.  3^8.    Price  lOs.    London.  1830. 

^^tM^^E  have  often  been  led  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
^    happy  consequences  resuhing  from  the  controversy  be- 
tween Conformists  and  Nonconformists  in  this  country,  that  it 
has  seemed  to  render  it  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Churchman, 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  every  defect  in  the  system  he  is  pledged  to 
uphold; — as,  in  troublous  times,  men  are  obliged  to  barricade 
their  windows,  to  keep  out  an  enemy,  and  obtain  security  at  the 
expense  of  living  in  the  dark.     The  dread  of  giving  an  ad« 
vantage  to  the  Dissenters,  of  symbolizing  with  the  Sectaries,  of, 
worst  of  all,  of  being  stigmatised  as  disaffected  to  the  Church, 
has  sealed  the  lips  and  fettered  the  spirit  of  the  clergy,  so  as  to 
preclude  their  instituting  any  inquiries  that  might  have  issued 
in  the  detection  and  removal  of  the  faults  and  errors  incident 
to  every  human  system,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  polity.     It 
might  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  Quixotic,  for  Dissenters 
to  take  upon  themselves  any  part  oi  the  blame  attaching  to  the 
stationary  and  passive  character  of  the  Establishment ;  more 
especially  as  they  have  not  been  backward  in  testifying  against 
all  that  they  deem  erroneous  or  evil  in  the  system.   But,  though 
they  cannot  be  fairly  blamed  for  this,  acting,  as  they  have  ever 
done,  on  the  defensive,  they  have  been,  we  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  innocent  cause  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Church  from  all  attempts  at  self-improvement.    Parties  within 
the  Establishment,  who  could  never  have  been  otherwise  made 
to  coalesce,  have  been  united  by  a  jealousy  of  the  enemy  with- 
out ;  and  the  watch-word  of  '  The  Church  is  in  danger  *,  has 
been  sufficient  to  call  every  man  to  the  battlements  by  a  sense 
of  common  interest.     The  Dissenters  have  been  viewed  and 
represented  simply  as  enemies  and  rebels,  ever  bent  on  the  de- 
molition of  the  Establishment,  whose  objections,  proceeding 
from  mere  faction  and  unreasonable  hostility,  were  unworthy  o( 
being  listened  to,  and  to  whom  no  concessions  should  be  made. 
Accordingly,  no  concessions  have  been  made, — none  by  the 
Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.    During  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Restoration,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the 
Church  of  England  in  correspondence  with  the  increased  intel- 
ligence, the  more  liberal  spirit,  or  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times.    While  every  thing  else  has  been  in  progress,  the 
Church,  as  an  institution,  in  her  canons,  rubrics,  ritual,  and 
polity,  still  speaks  the  language,  and  maintains  the  prdudices 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    To  the  present  day,  the  Church 
of  England  is  governed  by  Charles  IF.  and  the  Bishops  of  his 
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appointment.  In  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clergy 
may  be  said  to  live,  in  imagination,  in  those  times.  Their  pre-  , 
cedents,  their  habits  of  thinking,  their  politics,  their  theology, 
are  all  drawn  from  that  period.  Their  historical  recollections, 
with  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  stop  short  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  their  greatest  glory  is  tliat  of  being  not  wiser  thao 
their  fathers. 

There  is  not  a  much  more  trite  or  hackneyed  axiom,  tbaa 
that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  admired  phrase,  Fas  est  ei  ab  ho$U 
doceri;  but  there  is  none  which  is  less  easily  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. Men  will  not  submit  to  be  so  taught,  but  will  hate  and 
reject  truth  whenever  it  comes  from  those  whom  they  dislike. 
Most  persons,  when  told  of  their  faults,  are  merely  put  upoo 
defending  them.  Collective  bodies  are  still  less  apt  to  confess 
themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  to  set  about  the  unpalatable  and 
self-denying  work  of  reformation,  on  the  prompting  of  a  despised 
minority.  To  the  objections  against  her  forms  or  doctrines, 
reiterated  by  dissidents  from  without,  through  nearly  two  ceo- 
turies,  the  Church  has  turned  a  deaf  and  haughty  ear.  The 
controversy  stands,  at  the  present  moment,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  left  on  the  breaking  off  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661.  And  there,  for  all  that  Dissenters  might 
say,  it  is  likely  to  rest — till  the  Millennium. 

Of  late,  however,  things  have  assumed  a  very  novel  aspect, 
in  consequence  of  the  nascent  spirit  of  free  inquiry  within  the 
Establishment.  We  allude  not  now  to  the  loud  and  general 
clamour  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  Church,  which  is  partly  of  a  political  cha- 
racter, and  is  instigated  by  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  re- 
cent publications  of  Mr.  Acaster,  Mr.  Nihill,  Mr.  Riland,  3Ir. 
Hum,  and  others,  are  indications  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  of 
approaching  changes,  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  will  not 
venture  to  predict,  but  by  which  we  entertain  the  cheerful  con- 
fidence that  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Piety  will  be  promoted. 
But  no  publication  that  has  yet  come  before  us,  affords  so 
striking  an  instance  of  this  new- bom  spirit  of  candid  inquiry  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  leading  to  the  re-discovery  of  neglected 
truths,  and  of  bold  consistency  in  avowing  the  results  of  such 
investigation,  as  the  present  valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Whately. 

Had  the  Author  of  this  work  been  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  it 
might  have  been  regarded  as  an  invidious  and  sinister  attempt 
to  convict  the  Church  of  England  of  retaining,  how  unconsci- 
ously soever,  many  of  the  errors  of  that  Church  asainst  which 
she  protests.  And  the  apology  here  put  forward,  that  such 
errors  as  are  common  to  the  two  Churches,  have  their  origin  in 
human  nature,  would,  possibly,  have  been  regarded  as  a  masqued, 
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battery.  This,  it  would  have  been  said,  is  the  old  story  over 
again^— the  stale  objection  of  the  Puritans,  dressed  up  in  a  phi- 
losophical garb,  the  mere  offspring  of  perversity  and  prejudice. 
But  no  imputations  of  this  cast  can  be  thrown  upon  Dr. 
Whately.  So  far  from  having  adopted  his  views  from  Protest- 
ant Dissenters,  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  aware  of  their  existence; 
he  vouchsafes  not  to  notice  them.  The  fact,  that  the  very 
Errors  which  he  here  exposes,  are  the  errors  to  which  Noncon- 
formity is  most  chiefly  and  directly  opposed, — that  the  truths 
which  he  has  in  so  masterly  a  style  illustrated  and  defended, 
have  long  been  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  opinions  of  the 
great  body  of  Protestants  holding  the  Congregational  Polity, — 
seems  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  him ;  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  he  may  receive  this  intimation  of  it  with  incredulous  sur- 
prise. That  such  is  the  fact,  however,  our  readers  will  soon 
perceive. 

The  Errors  which  Dr.  Whately  has  here  selected  for  con- 
sideration, '  as  being  among  the  most  prominent,  and  usually  re- 
*  garded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  Romish  Church,'  but  which 
he  endeavours,  to  trace  to  our  common  nature,  are  thus  reca- 
pitulated. 

'  1.  Superstition;  considered  as  consisting,  not  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular mode  of  worship,  but  in  nnsdirected  religious  veneration  gene- 
rally.    2.  The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  called  a  vicarious  ser- 
vice of  €h)d ;  a  proneness  to  convert  the  Christian  minister  into  a 
priest,  and  to  substitute  his  sanctity  of  life  and  devotion  for  those  of 
the  people.     3.  J'he  toleration  of  what  are  called  '*  pious  frauds ", 
either  in  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  supposed  expediency,  or  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  by  dishonest  artifice.    4. 
An  undue  deference  to  Human  Authority  ;  as,  in  other  points,  so  es- 
pecially in  forgetting  the  legitimate  use  of  creeds,  catechisms,  litursies, 
and  otner  such  compositions  set  forth  by  any  Church,  and  intruding 
them  eradiially  into  the  place  of  Scripture,  by  habitually  appealing  to 
them  (where  tne  appeal  ousht  always  to  be  made  to  the  records  of  In- 
spiration)  in  proof  of  any  doctrine  that  is  in  question :  which  practice 
ihave  pointed  out  as  not  originally  the  consequence,  but  the  cause,  of 
the  claim  to  inspiration  and  infallibility  set  up  by  the  Church.     Lastly^ 
— Intolerance,  or  the  spirit  of  Persecution ;  t.  e.  the  disposition  to  en- 
force by  secular  coercion,  not  this  or  that  system  of  religion,  but  one's 
onuy  whatever  it  may  be ;  a  £eiult  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  to 
which  consequently  all  mankind  are  liable,  however  strongly  they  may 
reprobate  (as  e.  g.  the  Romish  Church  has  always  done)  persecution* 
or  any  form  of  compulsion,  exercised  on  themselves." — ^pp.  319,  20. 

It  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Whately*s  design,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, to  palliate  these  errors  in  the  Romish  Church,  or  to  shew 
that  they  are  less  criminal,  because  they  are  the  offspring,  not 
of  Romanism,' but  of  corrupt  human  nature.     His  object  is  to 
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point  out  the  danger  of  viewing  thetn  as  existing  only  in 
Church,  and  of  neglecting  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  those 
corruptions,  while  exuhing  in  the  name  of  Protestants.  Such  a 
work  must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  present 
crisis ;  and  Dr.  Whately  deserves  the  wannest  thank9  of  evefy 
sound  Protestnnt,  every  enlightened  Christian,  for  the  admiraUe 
sagacity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  analysed  and  exposed 
the  spirit  of  Popery  lurking  under  Protestant  forms.  Unless 
the  principles  which  are  here  illustrated  are  kept  constantly  id 
view,  the  effect  of  having  our  thoughts  turned  by  frequent  dis- 
cussion towards  the  errors  of  Romanism,  will  be,  he  remarks,  to 
put  us  off  our  guard  against  '  similar  faults  in  some  difieieol 

*  shapes ;  and  the  more  shall  we  be  apt  to  deem  every  danger  of 

*  the  kind  effectually  escaped,  by  simply  keeping  out  of  the  pak 
<  of  that  corrupt  Church.'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  bkisc 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  many  of  our  readers,  thst 
the  most  violent  Anti-catholics,  as  they  are  improperly  derig- 
nated,  are  generally  found  among  that  class  of  Protestants  who 
approach  the  nearest,  in  their  spirit  and  in  many  of  their  reli- 

Srious  sentiments,  to  the  objects  of  their  invective.  Theirs  is,  io 
isict,  simply  a  political,  or  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel  with  a  bos- 
tile  Church :  tney  hate  its  errors  far  less  than  they  dread  its 
claims. 

The  errors  in  question  may  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  the  most  prominent  or  fundamental  character- 
istics of  Romanism :  at  least,  others,  it  may  be  thought,  claimed 
equally  to  be  noticed.  Many  persons.  Dr.  Whately  remarks, 
'  would  place  foremost,  one  to  which  they  give  the  title  of  self* 

*  righteousness.'  We  must  transcribe  his  reasons  for  mot  de- 
votmg  a  separate  head  to  this  error,  as  they  will  rcqoire  a  litlfe 
examination. 

'  The  word  (self-righteousness)  does  not  perhaps  tavoor  of  the  pmcct 
English  *;  but  what  they  mean  is,  a  oonfiaent  trust  in  the  merk  of  oor 
own  good  works,  as  sufficient  to  earn  eternal  happiness,  and  as  en* 
titling  us  to  that  as  a  just  reward.  The  Romisn  Church,  however, 
has  not  in  reality  ever  set  this  forth  as  one  of  her  distinct  tenets.    If 


^  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  oompoonds.  Dr.  Whately 
contends,  such  as  '  self-love/  *  self-condemnation,  &c.,  sdf-inditeoiis- 
ness  Hhoold  signify,  upright  dealing  in  respect  of  one's  self.  He  mutt 
be  aware,  however,  that  the  term  rigfateoasness  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  mstification,  as  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  self-righteousness,  i.  e.  self-justification,  is  deaigoed  to 
answer  to  the  expressions,  tn»  Ihw  itKc^ioavmr  and  I/1A9  h*tu9ff^fv»  TIm 
ambiguity  of  the  term  righteousness  has  been  a  souree  of  mueh  mis- 
conception ;  but  the  fault  lies  with  our  Translators. 
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uiy  one  will  oonsult,  what  is  of  dednve  authority  in  that  Church,  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  will  perceive,  that  though  they 
may  perhaps  have  made  an  injudicious  use  of  the  word  "  merit,"  the 
abstract  Question  between  them  and  others  (not  Antinomians)  is  chiefly 
verbal.  For  they  admit,  and  solemnly  declare,  that  nothing  we  can 
do  can  be  acceptable  before  God  except  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  we  are  unable  to  perform  good  works  except  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  us :  so  that  what  is  called  a  Christian's  righteousness,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  although  the  Scriptures  pro- 
mise repeatedly  and  plainly,  that  it  will,  through  his  goodness,  not 
'*  lose  its  reward." 

'  That  part  of  their  theory  which  is  the  most  objectionable  on  this 
score,  is  the  doctrine,  that  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  Christ  has  not 
redeemed  us,  but  we  are  to  be  rescued  either  by  penances  done  in  this 
life>  or  by  masses  offered  in  our  behalf  after  our  death. 

<  But  I  do  think  that,  in  practice,  the  Romish  system  tends  to  foster 
the  error  in  question ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the  use  of  the  words 
merit  and  reward,  as  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  a  vast  multitude  of  specific  works,  many  of  them  arbitrarily 
Srescribed:  such  as  abstinence  from  particular  meats  on  particular 
ays,  repetition  of  Ave-Marys  and  Pater-nosters,  pilgrimages,  cross- 
ings, &C.,  which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  absorb  the  attention  in 
the  act  itself —to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  endeavour  after  inward  pu- 
rity— and  to  create  the  feeling  so  congenial  to  our  nature,  that  we  have 
been  so  hi  advancing  in  the  performance  of  something  intrinsically 
capable  of  forwarding  our  salvatioii.'     pp*  36,  37* 

Dr.  Whately  proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake^.  '  to  imagine  that  Protestants,  even  those  who  are  the 

*  forwardest  in  condemning  this   particular  kind  of  spiritual 

*  pride,  called  by  them  self-righteousness,  are  therefore  exempt 

*  from  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride  altogether.  One  may  some- 
'  times,'  he  says,  *  hear  a  man  professing  himself  the  chief  of 
'  sinners — proclaiming  his  own  righteousness  to  be  filthy  rags, 
'  — calling  himself  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning — resting 
'  his  confidence  of  salvation  wholly  on  the  atonement  of  the  Re- 

*  deemer,  and  on  the  imputation  to  himself  of  the  righteous 

*  works  performed  by  Christ, — who,  while  renouncing  boasting 

*  in  words,  is  full  of  the  most  overweening  confidence  in  his  own 
'  gifts  and  graces.'  All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely little  to  the  purpose ;  and  we  do  marvel  that  so  acute 
and  candid  a  writer  as  Dr.  Whately  should  have  confounded 
things  so  distinct  as  a  vice  of  temper  and  an  error  of  doctrine. 
Self-riffhteousness,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  not  spiritual  pride, 
which  implies  an  overweening  sense  of  our  attainments,  gifts,  or 
infallibility.  Self-riffhteousness  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
this  disposition ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  palpable  error,  an  integral  , 
and  characteristic  part  of  that  system  ^  which  may  be  called,  in 

'  a  certain  sense,  the  Religion  of  Nature,'  as  beuig  *  such  a  kind 
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*  of  religion  as  **  the  natural  man  *'  is  disposed  to  frame  for  him- 

*  self.'  (p.  vii.)  It  implies  the  notion,  that  man  is  able  to  turn 
away  from  himself,  by  his  good  works  or  his  penal  sufferings, 
the  condemnation  which  attaches  to  him  as  a  smner.  It  is  true, 
that  many  who  hold  this  notion,  pay  Our  Saviour  the  compli- 
ment of  admitting,  that  it  is  through  him,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
concurrent  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  that  they  are  able  to  do 
this.  The  efficacy  of  penances  and  pilgrimages,  alms  and 
masses,  ave-marias  and  pater-nosters,  is  hypoiheticaUy  conse- 
quent upon  his  interposition.  But  still,  it  rests  with  sinful  man 
to  entitle  himself^  by  his  own  doing  or  suffering,  to  the  remission 
of  sin  and  the  possession  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Whately  seems  to  represent  the  Romish  system  of  justi- 
fication as  erroneous,  chiefly  as  it  tends  '  to  create  the  feeling 

*  that  we  have  been  advancing  in  the  performance  of  something 

*  intrinsically  capable  of  forwarding  our  salvation.'  But  the 
distinction  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  or  conditional,  is,  in 
this  reference,  too  nice  and  intangible  to  be  of  any  practical  im- 
portance. Were  such  the  only  difference  between  truth  and 
error  on  this  point,  plain  Christians  would  require  to  be  meta- 
physicians. Whatever  performance  of  ours  is  capable  of  for- 
warding our  salvation,  must  be  intrinsically  capable  of  forward- 
ing it ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  prescribed  rites  of  a  sym- 
bolic character,  such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the 
acceptableness  of  which  resulted  immediately  from  the  positive 
appointment  of  God,  and  not  from  any  inherent  value. 

We  are  as  little  disposed  as  Dr.  Whately  is,  to  insist  upon 
mere  verbal  distinctions :  we  profess  ourselves  latitudinarians  in 
phraseology,  although  not  in  creed.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  words  merit,  reward,  good  works,  virtue, — grossly  and  per- 
niciously as  they  are  often  misapplied ;  for,  indeed,  the  Scrip- 
tures plainly  teach,  that  the  good  works  of  the  Christian  have 
merit,  and  shall  be  rewarded,  as  surely  as  the  industry  of  the 
husbandman  is  recompensed  with  the  harvest.  And  this  prospect 
of  an  infinite  reward  is  urged  by  St.  Paul  as  a  motive  not  to  be 
weary  in  well  doing.  Liberality,  benevolence,  kindness,  God 
will  recompense  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  unequivocally  insisting  upon  these  Scriptural 
statements,  for  with  such  motives  the  languid  zeal  of  Christians 
requires  to  be  constantly  plied ;  and  we  never  wish  to  be  more 
orthodox  than  the  Scriptures.  But  *  the  abstract  question '  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  ourselves  on  this  point,  seems  to 
hinge  upon  a  difference  which  Dr.  Whately  must  admit  to  lie  a 
little  deeper  than  the  surface  of  phraseology.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  deeds  of  either  sinner  or  saint  can  have,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  a  propitiatory  efficacy ;— whether,  in- 
trinsically or  extrinsically,  in  connexion  with  faith  or  without  it, 
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tbey  have  any  power  to  forward  "our  redemption  by  *  putting 
•  away  our  sins,'  (as  the  xiith  Article  expresses  it,)  or  by  turning 
a^ray  the  wrath  of  God,  and  reversing  our  just  condemnation. 
The  acceptableness  of  good  works  is  not  the  question,  nor  how 
they  become  acceptable,  nor  when,  nor  under  what  conditions. 
Definitions  and  dogmas  intended  to  settle  these  ppints,  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  mark.  There  seems  to  us  no  danger  of  attri* 
buting  any  degree  of  merit  to  good  works  which  can  be  reason- 
ably claimed  for  them,  short  of  an  expiatory  or  piacular  virtue. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are,  at  the  best,  worthless,  and  worse 
than  worthless.  The  very  attempt  to  make  them  serve  this 
purpose,  converts  them  into  sin  ;  for,  if  our  absolution  from  sin 
result  from  works,  then  *  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.' 

Xhe  notion  (unhappily  not  confined  to  the  Romanists)  that 
^ood  works,  though  not  in  themselves  of  expiatory  virtue,  de- 
rive a  satisfactory  and  piacular  efficacy  from  the  righteousness, 
or  atonement,  or  intercession  of  Christ,  betrays  a  lamentable 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  is  practically  subversive  of  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  Were  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, it  would  diifer  little,  after  all,  from  the  religion  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  notions  of  the  heathen  on  the  subject  of 
propitiation  and  mediation.  *  Now  every  peculiarity  of  our  re- 
*'ligion,'  DK  Whately  justly  remarks,  '  is  worth  noticing,  with  a 
*  view  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith.' 

'  For,  that  our  religion  should  differ  from  all  others,  in  points  in 
which  tiiey  all  agree,  is  a  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  drawn 
from  the  savie  origin.  And  the  presumption  is  the  stronger, 
inasmuch  as  the  diiference  is  not  slight  or  verbal,  but  re^l  or 
essentiaL  The  priesthood  of  pagan  nations,  and  that  of  our  own,' 
(improperly  so  called^  as  the  Author  has  shewn,)  '  are  not  merely 
unlike,  but,  in  the  most  essential  points,  even  opposite.  They  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  people :  me  refer  them  to  a  sacrifice  made  by  another. 
They  profess  to  be  the  mediators  through  whom  the  Deity  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed :  me  teach  them  to  look  to  a  heavenly  Mediator,  ana  in  his  name 
boldly  to  approach  God's  mercy-seat  themselves.  They  study  to  con- 
ceal the  mysteries  of  religion ;  we  labour  to  make  them  known 

The  Romish  Church  has  in  fact,  in  a  great  d^ree,  transformed  the 
Presbyter  (the  priest  of  the  Gospel  dispensation)  into  the  Hiereus,  or 
Levitical  Priest ;  thus  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  one  Great 
High  Priest,  and  altering  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
l\i8  religion  into  something  more  like  Judaism  or  Paganism  than 
Christianity. 

'  The  Romish  Priest  professes,  like  the  Jewish,  to  offer  sacrifice  (the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass)  to  propitiate  God  towards  himself  and  his  con- 
gregation. The  efliicacy  of  that  sacrifice  is  made  to  depend  on  sin- 
cerity and  rectitude  of  intention,  not  in  the  communicants  themselves, 
but  m  the  Priest :  he,  assuohinff  the  character  of  a  mediator  and  in- 
tercesaoTj  prays,  not  with,  but^r  the  people,  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
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theniy  and  in  an  inaudible  voice ;  the  whole  style  and  character  ef  ^ 
aenrice  being  evidently  &r  different  from  what  the  Apostle  moat  hare 
intended,  in  commanaing  us  to  '^  pray  for  one  another."  The  lUmiiih 
Priest  undertakes  to  reconcile  transgressors  with  the  Almighty,  bw 
prescribing  penances,  to  be  performed  by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  ku 
absolution;  and  profanely  copying  our  only  High  Priest,  pretends  to 
transfer  to  them  bis  own  merits,  or  those  of  the  saints.'   pp.  109 — 113. 

This  is  admirably  put ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Ao- 
thor,  that  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  Church  may  be  comprehended  under  this  general 
charge,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  true  character  of  the 
Christian  priesthood.  We  admit  also,  that  this  feature  of  the 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  innate  propensity  of  mankind  to 
endeavour  *  to  serve  God  by  proxy ';  that  *  the  disposition  men  * 
'  have  ever  shewn  to  substitute  the  devotion  of  the  Priest  for  ; 
'  their  own  \  is  '  not  so  much  the  consequence,  as  it  is  the  origin     » 

*  of  Priestcraft.'*     But  whence  arises  this  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity in  mankind?     Dr.  Whately justly  accounts  for  it,  in     | 
part,  by  remarking,  that  *  through  the  corruption  of  his  nature^     | 

*  man's  heart,  except  when  divinely  purified,  is  too  much  alien-  i 
'  ated  from  God  to  take  delight  in  serving  him.*  But  thb  | 
leaves  still  unaccounted  for,  the  general  anxiety  *  to  serve  him 

'  by  proxy.'    Dr.  W.  seems  to  resolve  this  into  '  a  natural  re-     ^ 

*  verence  for  religion,  and  a  desire  that  God  should  be  wor* 
'  shipped.'  But  the  question  again  returns,  Whence  this  desire 
in  those  who  take  no  delight  in  serving  him  f  The  answer  is, 
that  a  sense  or  dread  of  the  Divine  anger,  is  the  true  source  of 
that  anxiety  to  honour  and  appease  a  Being  who  is  not  known 
and  not  loved,  wli)ch  is  the  foundation,  or  rather  the  essence 
of  all  superstition.  Hence,  all  religions  of  man's  devising  have 
bad  but  one  aim  and  purpose  in  reference  to  the  Object  of 
Worship,  namely,  to  propitiate  the  Deity. 

Now  if  this  be  any  part  of  the  design  of  Christian  worship 
or  Christian  obedience,  our  religion  dimrs  little,  after  all,  from 
the  religion  of  human  nature.  In  the  most  essential  circum* 
stance,  it  does  not  differ  from  other  religions;  and  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  not  drawn  from  the  same  origin,  is  materially 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Admitting  that  Chrisdanity  knows 
nothing  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood,  if  it  teaches  men  to  ofier 
a  propitiatory  service  for  themselves,  it  differs  firom  false  reli- 
gions, only  as  to  the  means  and  apparatus  of  religious  worship, 


■»"^r^- 


*  Dr.  Whately  is  not  aware,  perhapsj  that  in  this  representation,  he 
sanctions  the  acute  lemarlis  of  Hume,  oited  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Strattan's  "  Beak  of  the  Priesthood."  9ee  p.  532  of  our  last  ndume. 
(Deo.  1830.) 
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Tpvhich  is  still  piacular,  though  not  vicarious.    Nor  would  the 
doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Mediator  through  whom  such  personal 
service  or  obedience  is  rendered  efBcaciousi  form  so  broad  a 
mark  of  distinction  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.     The  de- 
vout Mussulman  trusts  in  the  mediation  of  his  Frophet  for  the 
acceptableness  of  his  meritorious  acts  of  genuflexion,  fasting, 
alms,  and  pilgrimage,  and  thus  ascribes  his  salvation  to  the 
merits  of  another.     He  would  admit,  probably,  with  the  Ro« 
manist,  that  *  nothing  we  can  do  can  be  acceptable  before  God» 
*  except  for  the  sake  of  that  One  Mediator  * — ^allow  him  only  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Mohammed  for  that  of  Christ.     In  his 
reUgioUi  there  is  no  vicarious  priesthood,  scarcely  any  thing  thai 
can  be  termed  priestcraft.    In  this  respect,  it  comes  much 
nearer  than  Popery  to  primitive  Christianity.    In  what,  then, 
consists  the  total  opposition  between  the  Religion  of  the  Koran 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament  ?     Chiefly  in  this ;  that  alike 
by  the  acts  of  unmeaning  superstition  and  of  meritorious  con- 
duct which  his  religion  inculcates,  the  Mohammedan  devotee 
seeks  to  propitiate  God,  and  to  deserve  or  purchase  at  once 
immunity  from  future  punishment  and  the  rewards  of  a  sensual 
paradise. 

This  is  the  religion  of  nature.  Justification  by  Works ;  the 
religion,  under  specious  disguises,  of  thousands  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,  within  the  pale  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.    This  is  that  cardinal  error,  obscurely  desig. 
nated  as  ^  self-righteousness ',  against  which,  like  the  Reformers 
of  other  times,  the  evangelical  teachers  of  our  own  day  so  zea« 
lously  contend.     Of  the  extent  to  which  this  error  has  blended 
itself  with  the  popular  theology  of  the  English  Church,  no 
proof  more  striking  could  be  given,  than  is  am>rded  by  the  lan- 
guage of  so  acute  and  learned  a  writer  as  Dr.  Whately.    That 
he  should  have  been  led  to  regard  *  the  abstract  question  *  be^ 
tween  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  on  this  point  as  *  chiefly 
*  verbal  *,  and  to  overlook  the  alUmportant  distinction  between 
the  merit  or  acceptableness  of  virtuous  actions,  and  their  sup- 
posed propitiatory  value,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  power, 
ful  bias  of  educational  prejudice.    Actuated  by  a  sincere  and 
ardent  love  of  truth,  he  has  emancipated  himself  from   the 
trammels  of  authority,  and,  with  the  Scriptures  as  a  lamp  unto 
his  feet,  has  discovered  for  himself  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
hidden  from  many  of  the  wise  and  prudent.    But  he  has  yet  to 
learn  some  things  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  babes  in 
wisdom, — to  many  of  those  persons  whom  be  would  class,  per« 
haps,  among  '  fanatical  pietists ',   and  charge  with  spiritual 
pride,  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  ground  of  the  happy 
assurance  they  entertain  that  their  sins  are  blotted  out.    He 
has  yet  to  discover  in  its  fuU^orbed  beauty  and  originality,  the 
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florious  doctrine,  that  Christ  has  made  our  peace  with  the 
ather;  that  God,  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  rebel  world,  is 
reconciled  and  appeased ;  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  by 
us,  even  were  the  thing  in  itself  possible,  to  forward  our  salva- 
tion in  this  respect ;  that  the  reconciliation  which  the  Gospel 
proclaims,  is  to  be  accepted,  not  to  be  earned,  in  order  that  a 
religion  of  love,  and  generous  obedience,  and  child-like  assur- 
ance, may  take  the  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  pardoned  sinner, 
of  the  religion  of  fear,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  unregene- 
rate  heart.  He  has  yet  to  perceive  that  this  faith  is  the  only 
foundation  of  virtue ;  that  the  maintaining  of  the  utter  nullity 
and  worthlessness  of  the  most  self-denying  penitence,  the  most 
meritorious  actions,  the  richest  accumulation  of  good  works,  for 
the  purpose  of  expiating  our  sins  or  appeasing  a  just  God, — 
leaves  in  undiminished  force  all  the  reasons  for  obedience,  all 
the  motives  to  virtue;  that  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 
'  inspiration/  which  he  deems  fanatical,  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  How  much  is  there  that  the  Christian  Athens 
cannot  teach ! 

We  have  sometimes  thought,  that  it  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  familiar  illustration,  to  suppose  a  case,  absurd  and  im- 
probable indeed  to  the  last  degree,  yet,  in  some  sort  parallel  to 
that  of  a  sinful  man  seeking  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  by 
his  reluctant  service.  Let  us  imagine  a  husbandman,  placed  in 
some  dark  region  over  which  the  night  of  ignorance  has  long 
rested,  and  who,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
tion and  the  mysteries  of  nature,  is  taught  by  his  priests  to  be- 
lieve, that,  by  performing  certain  ceremonies  of  turning  up  the 
ground  and  scattering  a  multitude  of  grains,  he  propitiates  the 
gods  who  preside  over  the  earth,  and  induces  them  to  bestow 
in  return  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  What  would  be  the  natural 
effect  of  this  persuasion  ?     Would  he  not  be  apt  to  regard  the 

Erescribed  performance  as  a  very  irksome  task,  and  to  content 
imself  with  the  most  careless  and  grudging  discharge  of  a 
service  to  him  so  unmeaning  ?  Or,  if  his  anxiety  for  success 
led  him  to  observe  the  utmost  diligence  and  precision  in  exe- 
cuting it,  would  he  not  be  liable  to  a  thousand  apprehensions, 
as  well  as  to  some  serious  mistakes  that  might  mar  his  toil  ? 
And  would  he  not  receive  the  reward  of  his  labour  as  that 
which  he  had  wrung  from  the  reluctant  gods,  rather  than  as 
the  marks  of  their  bounty  ?  Now,  then,  let  us  suppose  some 
officious  philosopher  addressing  the  poor  peasant  in  this  wise  : 

*  My  friend,  you  are  deceived  altogether  as  to  the  nature  of 

*  your  performance  and  the  cause  of  its  success.  Your  hoeing 
'  and  sowing  the  ground  can  have  no  effect  in  satisfying  or  pro- 
^  pitiating  the  gc^s :   for  this  purpose,  your  toil  would  be  all 
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'  thrown  away.     Had  not  the  Goodness  oF  Heaven  been  before- 

*  hand  with  you,  and  ensured  the  success  of  your  operations  by 

*  the  fixed  economy  of  vegetation,  nothing  you  could  do  would 
'  make  the  earth  bring  forth.  But  go  on,  and  be  assured,  that, 
'  according  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap.  Heaven  will  reward 
'  your  confidence,  and  bless  your  industry.'  Who  does  not  see 
hovy^  this  explanation  would  infallibly  cut  the  sinews  of  exertion, 
and  destroy  all  the  poor  man's  relish  for  husbandry  ?  Would 
be  not  at  once  cease  from  his  good  works  ?  So,  to  be  consis- 
tent, some  theologians  would   tell  us.     Others  would  say:^- 

*  Why  disturb  the  poor  man's  mind  with  such  subtle  distinc- 
'  tions?  What  does  it  signify,  whether  he  fancies  that  he 
'  bribes  the  gods  by  bis  labour,  or  that  he  toils  from  more  en* 
'  lightened  motives  ?  Sowing  is  sowing,  whatever  the  man  may 
'  think  of  the  matter, — whether  he  thank  his  stars,  or  curse  the 
'  gods  for  imposing  such  labour  upon  him.     Leave  him  to  go 

*  on  in  his  own  way.' 

Not  so  Dr.  Whately,  who  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
all  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  pious  frauds  on  the 
other.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  following  just  and  im- 
portant sentiments. 

*'  The  temptation  to  deceive^  either  positively  or  negatively*^  i.e. 
either  by  introducing  or  by  tolerating  error^  is  one  of  the  strongest 
that  assail  our  frail  nature,  in  cases  where  the  conscience  is  soothed  by 
our  having  in  view  what  we  believe  to  be  a  good  end,  and  where  that 
end  seems  hardly  attainable  but  by  fraudulent  means.  For  the  path 
of  falsehood,  though  in  reality  sbppery  and  dangerous,  will  ofiben  be 
the  most  obvious  and  seemingly  the  shortest.  Accordingly,  nothing  is 
more  common,  among  the  indolent  and  thoughtless,  when  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  children,  than  to  resort  to  this  compendious 
way  of  oontrolbng  them ;  for  the  employment  of  deceit  with  those  who 
are  so  easily  deceived,  will  often  serve  a  present  turn  much  better  than 
scrupulous  veracity,  though  at  the  expense  of  tenfold  ultimate  incon* 
venienoe.'  p.  144. 

Some  of  the  '  conceivable  cases'  adduced  by  the  Author  as 
specimens  of  pious  frauds,  are  not  a  little  curious ;  but  they 
evince  the  honourable  integrity  and  fearless  independence 
which  strikingly  characterize  his  writings. 

'  Let  us  imagine  a  case  of  some  one  desirous  to  receive,  and  induce 
others  to  receive,  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  from  supposing  it  alluded  to 
and  enjoined  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  describes  an  apostle  as 
going  through  a  certain  region  **  confirming  the  churches"  (}vKrm^i(vf); 


*  Of  the  ffuilt   of  n^ative  deception,  Dr.  Whately  might  have 
drawn  a  striking  and  authoritative  illustration  from  John  viii.  5&. 
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should  we  venture  to  attempt  removing  his  conviction  from  this  false 
basis,  and  replacing  it  on  a  sound  one  ? 

'  If,  again,  we  should  meet  with  a  case  of  Christians  having  a  deep 
reverence  for  all  the  rites  and  circumstances  of  Christian  burial,  founded 
on  a  persuasion  that  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  are  interred  in 
consecrated  ground,  after  the  performance  of  the  fimeral  service,  are 
in  a  more  safe  state  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  might  not  a 
danger  be  apprehended,  of  impairing  their  respect  for  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  services  of  the  Church,  by  inculcating  the  groundless- 
ness of  that  persuasion?  And  might  not  therefore  a  minister  be 
tempted,  in  such  a  case,  to  leave  undisturbed  an  error  which  he  could 
not  charge  himself  with  having  directly  introduced  ? 

*  Once  more ;  imagine  the  case  of  a  man  long  hardened  in  irreligious 
carelessness  or  gross  vices,  conscience-stricken  on  his  death-bed,  pro- 
fessing sincere  repentance,  and  earnestly  wishing  for,  and  seeming  to 
implore,  a  positive  assurance,  from  the  minister  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  and  his  eternal  happiness  in  the  next  world ; — a  wish  in 
which  the  relatives  and  frienas  around  him  should  strongly  join  ; 
and  suppose  the  minister  to  be  one  who  could  not  satisfy  his  own 
mind  that  he  had  any  authority  in  Scripture  for  speaking  positively  in 
such  a  case ;  would  he  not  be  exposed  to  a  temptation  of  feigning 
a  confidence  he  did  not  feel,  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  the  death-bed 
of  one  for  whom  nothing  else  could  be  done,  and  administering  comfort 
to  the  afflicted  survivors  ? 

'  And  if  a  person  so  situated  were  anxious  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
though  he  were  (suppose)  from  ignorance  respecting  religi<Hi,  and  long 
eontinuance  in  careless  or  depraved  habits,  combined  with  the  distractions 
of  bodily  pain,  and  the  feebleness  of  mind  resulting  from  disease,  utterly 
mcapable  of  being  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  Christian  Repent- 
ance, or  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Redemption,  or  the  right  use  of  that 
Sacrament  which  he  craved  for  as  a  kind  of  magical  charm  ;  (with  the 
same  kind  of  superstitious  confidence  which  the  Papists  place  in  their 
Extreme-Unction ;)  would  not  the  minister  be  tempted  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  unfitness  of  such  a  candidate — to  the  consequent  nullity  of  the 
Ordinance,  as  for  as  that  recipient  is  concerned — and  to  the  profana- 
tion of  so  celebrating  it  ?  And  if,  moreover,  we  suppose  some  fiuia- 
tical  teacher  to  be  at  hand  ready  to  make  confident  promises  of  salva- 
tion if  me  speak  doubtfully,  and  to  administer  the  sacred  Ordinance  if 
we  withhola  it — and  that  he  would  in  that  case  win  many  converts, 
while  we  should  incur  odium,  as  wanting  in  charity ;  we  must  admit 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  here  supposed,  the  temptation  would  be  very 
strong,  to  any  but  a  devoted  lover  of  truth,  to  connive  at  error,  as  the 
less  of  the  evils  before  him.  And  the  temptation  would  be  much  the 
stronger  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  supposed  cases,  if  we  imagine 
them  presented  to  a  person  who  (as  might  easily  be  the  case)  had  no 
distinct  perception  of  the  ultimate  dangers  of  deceit— -of  the  crowd  of 
errors  likely  to  spring  from  one — the  necessity  of  supporting  hereafter 
one  falsehood  by  another,  to  infinity — and  the  liability  to  bring  truth 
into  discredit  by  blending  it  with  the  untrue ;  dangers  which  are  re- 
cognised in  the  popular  wisdom  of  appropriate  proverbs.    These  ill 
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consequences  may  very  easily  be  overlooked  in  each  particular  instance : 
for^  though  it  is  a  jnst  maxim^  that  falsehood  is  inexpedient  in  the  long 
run>  it  is  a  maxim  which  it  requires  no  small  experience  and  reach  of 
thought  fiiUy  and  practically  to  comprdiend,  and  readily  to  apply :  the 
only  safe  guide  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  is  the  abhorrence  of 
falsehood  for  its  own  sake^  without  looking  to  its  consequences.' 

Of  the  superstition  existing  among  multitades  in  this  country, 
in  relation  to  the  Eucharist,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  first  chapter, 
adduces  some  flagrant  and  melancholy  instances ;  and  he  shews, 
that  such  superstition,  '  instead  of  promoting,  as  some  persons 

*  vainly  imagine,  true  Religion,  stands  in  the  place  of  iu* 

*  Do  pray,  dear  sir,  give  me  the  sacrament  first,  and  then  talk 

*  as  much  as  you  please', — is  an  answer  by  which,  our  Author 
assures  us,  he  has  known  a  sick  man  perseveringly  repel  the 
attempts  of  the  minister  to  examine  into  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  to  impart  to  him  the  requisite  instruction.  Again,  as  to  the 
superstition  cherished  by  the  burial-service.  Dr.  Whately  says : 

'  I  have  known  a  person,  in  speaking  of  a  deceased  neighbour,  whose 
character  had  been  irreligious  and  profligate,  remark,  how  great  a  com* 
fort  it  was  to  hear  the  words  of  the  funeral-service  read  over  her, 
'*  because,  poor  woman,  she  had  been  such  a  bad  liver."  I  have  heard 
of  an  instance  again,  of  a  superstition  probably  before  unsuspected, 
being  accidentally  brought  to  light,  by  the  minister's  having  forbidden 
a  particular  corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  l^^canse  the  person 
had  never  frequented  it  when  alive :  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  old  people  b^an  immediately  to  frequent  the  church,  who 
had  before  been  in  the  habit  of  absenting  themsielves.'  p.  70. 

It  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Whately  should  not  be  painfully 
sensible  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  practice  imposed  upon 
evei7  clergyman,  of  reading  the  service  indiscriminately  over 
good  or  '  bad  livers.*  With  his  views,  the  ordinary  functions 
of  a  parish  priest  must  involve  a  sort  of  perpetual  martyrdom. 
Why  do  not  such  men  as  he  boldly  come  forward  to  solicit  and 
procure  emancipation  from  **  a  yoke  which  neither  our  fathers 
nor  we  were  able  to  bear?"  The  following  remarks  on  some  of 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  superstition,  are  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention. 

'  The  tendency  to  disjoin  religious  observances  (i.  e.  what  are  in- 
tended to  be  such)  from  heartfelt  and  practical  religion,  is  one  of  tht 
most  besetting  evUs  of  our  corrupt  nature;  and  it  is  the  very  root  of 
most  superstitions.  Now  no  one  can  fsdl  to  perceive  how  opposite  this 
is  to  true  piety.  ETmptv  forms  not  only  supersede  piety  by  standing 
in  its  ^ace,  but  gTadually  alter  the  habits  of  the  mind,  ana  render  it 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  genuine  pious  sentiment.  Even  the  natural 
food  of  religion  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  thus  converted  into  its  poison. 
Our  wry  prayers,  for  cxsimple,  and  our  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptores, 
become  superstitious,  in  proportion  as  any  one  expects  tMn  to  operate 
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as  a  charm— attributing  efficacy  to  the  mere  words^  while  his  6^iap 
and  thoughts  are  not  occupied  m  what  he  is  doing. 

'  Every  religious  ceremouT  or  exercise,  however  well  calculated,  is 
itself,  to  improve  the  heart,  is  liaUe,  as  I  have  said,  thus  to  degenente 
into  a  mere  form,  and  consequently  to  become  superstitions  ;  bat  ia 
proportion  as  the  outward  obseiTanoes  are  the  more  complex  and  operose, 
and  the  more  unmeaning  or  unintelligible,  the  more  danger  is  tnere  id 
superstitiously  attaching  a  sort  of  magical  efficacy  to  the  bare  outward 
act,  independent  of  mental  devotion.      If,  for  example^   even  oar 
prayers  are  liable,  without  constant  watchfulness,  to  become  a  super- 
stitious form,  by  our  "  honouring  God  with  our  lips,  while  our  heart  is 
far  from  Him,**  this  result  is  almost  unavoidable  when  the  prajen  are 
recited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  with  a  prescribed  number  oi  vmia 
repetitions,  crossings,  and  telling  of  beads:    And  men  of  a  timonoa 
nund,  having  once  taken  up  a  wrong  notion  of  what  religion  consists  io, 
seek  a  refuge  from  doubt  and  anxiety,  a  substitute  for  inward  raetr, 
and,  too  often,  a  compensation  for  an  evil  life,  in  an  endless  mmtipfi- 
cation  of  superstitious  observances  ; — of  pilgrimages,  sprinklings  with 
holy  water,  veneration  of  relics,  and  the  like.   And  hence  the  enamMas 
accumulation  of  superstitions,  which,  in  the  course  of  many  centurieii, 
gradually  arose  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches.'   pp.  38     40. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  Dr.  Wbately  proceeds  to 
observe,  that,  in  many  instances,  superstition  not  only  does  not 
promote  true  religion,  but  even  tends  to  generate  prqfanemesi; 
in  respect,  too.  of  the  very  objects  of  superstitious  reverence. 
He  cites,  in  proof  of  this,  from  Doblado*s  Letters,  an  account 
of  the  strange  mixture  of  extravagant  superstition  and  indecent 
levity  and  wit,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  shows  and  ceremonies 
of  Good  Friday,  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Abundant  evidence 
might  be  adduced  of  a  similar  kind.     Mr.  Blunt  tells  us,  that, 

*  when  disappointed  by  Iiis  tutelary  saints,  an  Italian  or  Sicilian 

*  will  sometimes  proceed  so  far  as  to  heap  reproaches,  curses, 
'  and  even  blows  on  the  wax,  wood,  or  stone,  which  represents 
'  them  *  * ;  and  he  shews,  that  the  ancient  Romans  treated  their 
gods  with  similar  freedom. 


I 


'  Injustot  rabidis  pulsare  querdis 


Cctlicolas  solatnen  erai,' Stat.  Sylv.  v.  22. 

The  Hindoos  are  in  like  manner  described  as  reviling  their 
gods  in  the  grossest  terms,  on  the  occasion  of  any  untoward 
event.  Something  strictly  analogous  to  this,  is  but  too  noto- 
riously prevalent  among  nominal  Protestants. 

'  In  this  country,  a  large  pn^rtion  of  the  superstition  that  exists, 
is  connected  more  or  less  with  the  agency  of  evil  spuits ;  and  accordingly 


*  Blunt*8  ''^  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Modem 
Italy/'    p.  135. 
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^  (in  conformity  with  the  strange  principle  of  our  nature  just  mentioned) 
"^  nothing  is  so  common  a  theme  of  profane  jests  among  tne  vulgar  of  all 
ranks^  as  the  Devil^  and  every  thing  relating  to  that  Being,  including 
'  the  ''  everlasting  fire  preparea  for  him  and  his  angels ;"  and  this,  by 
'  no  means  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  among  such  as  disbelieve  what 
^  Scripture  says  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  toe  contrary,  even  the  mostj 
^  among  those  who  give  credit  to  a  multitude  of  legendary  tales  also, 
'  quite  unwarranted  by  Scripture.  i 

'  This  curious  anomaly  may  perhaps  be,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 

'  accounted  for,  from  the  consideration,  that  as  Superstition  imposes  a 

'  yoke  rather  of  fear  than  of  love,  her  votaries  are  glad  to  take  revenge, 

^  as  it  were,  when  galled  by  this  yoke,  and  to  indemnify  themselves  in 

'   same  d^ree  both  for  the  irksomeness  of  their  restraints  and  tasks,  and 

•  also  for  the  degradation,  (some  sense  of  which  is  always  excited  by  a 

consciousness  of  slavish  dread,)  by  taking  liberties,  wherever  they  dare, 

'    either  in  the  way  of  insult  or  of  playfulness,  with  the  objects  of  their 

'    dread.     And  jests  on  sacred  subjects,  it  is  well  known,  are,  when  men 

I    are  so  disposed,  the  most  easily  produced  of  any  ;  because  the  contrast 

between  a  dignified  and  a  low  image,  exhibited  in  combination,  (in 

which  the  whole  force  of  the  ludicrous  consists,)  is  in  this  case  the  most 

striking. 

'  But  how  comes  it  that  they  ever  do  dare,  as  we  see  is  the  hct,  to 
take  these  liberties  ?  Another  characteristic  of  Superstition  will  per- 
haps explain  this  also.  It  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  characteristic  of 
Superstition  to  enjoin,  and  to  attribute  efficacy  to,  the  mere  performance 
of  some  specific  outward  acts — the  use  of  some  material  object,  without 
any  loyal,  affectionate  devotion  of  heart  being  required  to  accompany  ' 
such  acts,  and  to  pervade  the  whole  life  as  a  ruling  motive.  Ilenoe, 
the  rigid  observance  of  the  precise  directions  given,  leaves  the  votary 
secure,  at  ease  in  conscience,  and  at  liberty,  as  well  as  in  a  disposition, 
to  indulge  in  profBineness.  In  like  manner,  a  patient,  who  dares  not 
refuse  to  swallow  a  nauseous  dose,  and  to  connne  himself  to  a  strict 
regimen,  yet  is  both  vexed  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  submitting  to  the 
annoyance,  will  sometimes  take  his  revenge,  as  it  were,  by  abusive 
ridicule  of  his  medical  attendant  and  his  drugs ;  knoift'ing  that  this  will 
not,  .80  long  as  he  does  but  take  the  medicine,  diminish  their  efficacy. 
Superstitious  observances  are  a  kind  of  distasteful  or  diseusting  remedy, 
which  however  is  to  operate  if  it  be  but  swallowed,  and  on  which  ac« 
oordingly  the  votary  sometimes  ventures  gladly  to  revenge  himself.' 

pp.  41 — 44. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations  from  these  pages,  of  an 
instructive  and  interesting  cast ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  notice 
very  briefly  the  remaining  chapters.  The  fourth,  which  treats 
of  an  '  undue  reliance  on  human  authority ',  is  of  a  more  de- 
sultory and  unsatisfactory  character  than  the  preceding  ones, 
but  abounds  with  valuable  remarks.  Dr.  Whately  is  anxious  to 
disavow,  on  behalf  of  his  Church,  claims  which  the  language  of 
her  formularies  seems  at  least  to  favour,  and  for  which  the  ma* 
jority  of  his  brethren  have  ever  been  found  zealous  to  contend. 
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He  would  resolve  the  whole  authoriiy  of  the  Church  in  contro- 
troversies  of  faitby  into  such  an  antfaority  as  attaches  to  the  his- 
torian or  the  philosopher.    Bat  stilly  he  ingenuously  admits^ 
'  the  use  of  die  word  authority  io  the  sense  of  pawer^  is  so 
'  common,  that  it  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  aided  in  producing  the 
^  impression,  that  a  claim  is  advanced  by  the  Church,  of  bong 
'  an  infallible  interpreter  of  Scripture/  (p.  193.)     Surely^  then, 
he  must  wish  to  have  the  phraseology  ol  the  article  in  question 
amended,  if  not  to  see  the  entire  article  expnnged.     Agjrin,  he 
remarks,  that  '  Our  Church  *  does  not,  like  the  Romish*  de- 
nounce as  '  heretics  %  the  members  of  other  churches,  not  cJaim- 
in^  any  spiritual  authority  over  those  who  are  not  within  its 
pale.     Yet,  in  denouncing  the  members  of  other  churches  as 
schismatics,  if  not  as  heretics,  does  it  not  equaHy  lay  claim  to  a 
jurisdiction  beyond  its  pate  ?    Our  Author  is  no  advocate,  how- 
ever, of  the  perfection  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs ;  fully 
aware,  that  ^  the  claim  to  exemption  from  all  error,  shuts  the 
'  door  against  reform ' ;  and  he  points  out  how  the  danger  of 
virtually  substituting  human  autnority  for  Divine,  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  human  expositions  of  Scripture,  such  as  creeds, 
articles,  and  Catechisms^  as  well  as  of  liturgical  fivrmolaries.  The 
following  remarks  we  cannot  suppress. 

'  It  is  a  drcosistanoe  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they '  (the  in- 
spired  Writers)  '  should  all  of  them  have  thus  abstained  firom  coannit- 
tuiff  to  writing  (what  they  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employii^ 
oraUy)  a  Catechism,  or  course  of  elementwy  instmctiitt  in  Chriadaoi^, 
consisting  of  a  r^ular  series  of  unquestionable  Canons  of  doctrine — 
Articles  of  fiedth  duly  explained  and  developed — in  short,  a  oompen* 
dium  of  the  Christian  religion ;  which  we  may  be  sane  (had  sodi  ever 
existed)  would  have  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity.     This,  I 
say,  must  appear  to  every  one,  on  a  little  reflexion,  somethmg  remark* 
able ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  literally  miraculous.    I  mean,  that  the  pnn 
cedure  appears  to  me  dictated  by  a  wisdom  more  than  human ;  and 
that  the  Ajpostles  and  their  immediate  followers,  must  have  been  nr« 
pemaiuralfy  withheld  from  taking  a  course  which  would  naturalfy  ap- 
pear to  them  the  most  expedient.    Considering  how  very  great  mast 
have  been  the  total  number  of  all  the  Elders  and  Catechists  appmnted, 
in  various  places,  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  those  whom  they  commis- 
sioned, it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  no  one  of  these  should  have 
thouffht  of  doing  what  must  have  seemed  so  obvious,  as  to  write,  un- 
der toe  superintendence  and  correction  of  the  Apostles,  some  sudi 
manual  for  the  use  of  his  hearers :  as  was  in  fact  cu>ne,  repeatedly,  im 
subsequent  ages,  (i.  e.  after,  as  we  hold,  the  age  of  inspiralion  was 
past,)  in  all  the  Churches  where  any  activity  existed.     Thus  much,  at 
least,  appears  to  me  indubitable;  that  Impostors  would  have  taken 
sedulous  care  (as  Mahomet  did)  to  set  forth  a  complete  course  of  in- 
structions in  their  Faith;  and  that  Endiusiasts  would  never  have 
fidled,  jome  of  them  at  IcMt,  to  Ml  into  the  same  plan ;  so  that  an 
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omiaiiaii  which  is,  on  all  human  principles,  unaccountable,  amounts  to 
a  moral  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion.  And  this 
argument,  we  should  observe,  is  not  drawn  from  the  supposed  wisdom 
of  such  an  appointment :  it  holds  good  equally,  however  little  we  may 
perceive  the  expediency  of  the  course  actually  pursued ;  for  that  whicn 
cannot  have  come  firom  Man,  must  have  come  ^m  God.  If  the 
Apostles  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  impostors,  they  must  have  been 
inspired;  whether  we  can  understand,  or  not,  the  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated. 

'  In  this  case,  however,  attentive  consideration  may  explain  to  us 
these  reasons.  God's  wisdom  doubtless  designed  to  guard  us  against  a 
danger,  which  I  think  no  human  wisdom  would  have  foreseen — ^the 
danger  of  indolently  assenting  to,  and  committing  to  memory,  a  ''  form 
of  sound  words  " ;  which  would  in  a  short  time  have  become  no  more 
than  a  form  of  words ;  ^received  with  passive  reverence,  and  scm- 
polottsly  retained  in  the  mind — leaving  no  room  for  doubt — ^furnishing 
no  call  for  vieilant  investigation —affording  no  stimulus  to  th^  atten- 
tion, and  making  no  vivid  impression  on  the  heart.  It  is  only  when 
the  understanding  is  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  diligent  searcn — ^the 
watchful  observation — tne  careful  deduction^-which  the  Christian 
Scriptures  call  forth,  by  their  oblique,  incidental,  and  irregular  mode 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines— it  is  then  only, 
that  the  Fedings,  and  the  Moral  portion  of  our  nature,  are  kept  so 
awake  as  to  receive  the  requisite  impression :  and  it  is  thus  accordingly 
that  Divine  wisdom  has  provided  for  our  wants,  "  Curis  acuens  mor- 
talia  corda  ". 

'  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  a  single  systematic  coifrse  of  in- 
struction, carrying  with  it  divine  authority,  woidd  have  superseded  the 
framing  of  any  others, — ^nay,  would  have  made  even  the  alteration  of 
a  single  word  of  what  would,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  Scripture, 
appear  an  impious  presumption ;  and  vet  could  not  possibly  have  been 
well-adapted  for  all  the  varieties  or  station,  sex,  age,  intellectual 
power,  education,  taste,  and  habits  of  thought.  So  that  there  would 
nave  been  an  almost  inevitable  danger,  that  such  an  authoritative  list 
of  credenda  would  have  been  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  Chris* 
tians  with  a  blind  and  unthinking  reverence,  which  would  have  ex- 
cited no  influence  on  the  character ;  they  would  have  had  "  a  form  of 
godliness;  but  denying  the  power  thereof,"  the  form  itself  would 
have  remained  with  them  only  as  the  corpse  of  departed  Religion. 

'  Such  then  being  the  care  with  which  God's  providence  has  guard- 
ed against  leading  us  into  this  temptation,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful 
that  we  lead  not  ourselves  into  temptation,  nor  yield  to  those  which 
the  natural  propensities  of  the  human  heart  present.  For,  through 
the  operation  oz  those  principles  which  I  have  so  earnestly,  and  per- 
haps too  copiously,  dwelt  on,  we  are  always  under  more  or  less  temjpt- 
ation  to  exfut  some  human  exposition  of  the  faith  to  a  practical  equality 
with  the  Scriptures,  by  devotmg  to  that  our  chief  attention,  and  mak- 
ing to  it  our  habitual  appeal 

'  And  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  we  scruple  to  do  this  ?  giving  to 
Scripture  the  precedence,  indeed,  in  point  of  dignity,  as  the  found- 
ation on  which  the  other  is  built,  but  regarding  the  superstructure  as 
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no  less  finn  than  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  fiurly  built  ?  "  I  m 
fully  convinced/'  a  man  may  8ay«  "  that  such  an  exposition  caarep 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures :  in  which  case  it  mast  be  no 
less  true  than  they ;  and  may,  tnerefore,  by  those  who  recdTe  it,  be 
no  less  confidently  appealed  to.  Supposing  us  fiilly  to  believe  iti 
tnith>  it  answers  to  us  the  purpose  of  Scripture :  since  we  can  bul  faSij 
believe  that.  For  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  are  not  more  cer- 
tain of  the  axioms  and  elementary  propositions,  than  we  are  of  those 
other  propositions  which  are  proved  from  them :  nor  is  there  any  need 
to  go  back  at  every  step  to  those  first  theorems  which  are  the  finnd- 
ation  of  the  whole." 

'  The  principle  which  I  have  here  stated,  as  favourably  as  I  am  aUe, 
is  one  which,  I  beb'eve,  is  often  not  distinctly  stated,  even  inwardly  in 
thought,  by  multitudes  who  feel  and  act  conformably  to  it. 

'  One  obvious  answer  which  might  be  given  to  such  reaacmii^  it, 
that  to  assign  to  the  deductions  of  uninspired  men  the  same  peHeefc 
certainty  as  belongs  to  mathematical  demonstrations,  and  to  repose  the 
same  entire  confidence  in  their  expositions  of  Scripture,  as  in  Scrip- 
ture itself,  is  manifestly  to  confer  on  those  men  the  attribute  of  infiu- 
libility.  Believe  indeed,  we  must,  in  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions: 
nor  need  it  be  such  a  wavering  and  hesitatine  belief,  as  to  leave  ns  in- 
cessantly tormented  by  uneasy  doubts :  but  if  we  censure  the  Romish 
Church  for  declaring  herself  not  liable  to  error,  we  most,  £ast  very 
shame,  confess  our  own  liability  to  it,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  pxa^ 
tice ;  by  being  ever  ready  to  listen  to  argument — ever  open  to  convic- 
tion ;'-by  continually  appealing  and  referring  at  every  step  '"^  to  the 
Law  and  to  the  Testimony  " — by  continually  tracing  up  the  stream  of 
religious  knowledge  to  the  pure  fountain-head — ^the  uving  waters  of 
the  Scriptures.'    pp.  199 — ^205. 

The  chapter  on  Persecution  is  admirable  throughout.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  conceal  our  satisfaction  at  finding  principles 
which  we  have  long  struggled  to  maintain,  at  the  cost  of  expos- 
ing ourselves  to  no  small  misrepresentation  and  obloquy^  so  ex- 
nlicitly  avowed  and  so  ably  defended  by  a  person  of  Dr. 
Whately's  station  and  attainments.  Upon  no  subject  do  more 
mistaken  oninions  prevail ;  and  to  the  correction  of  these  po> 

{lular  mistakes,  our  Author  has  particularly  addressed  hitn»Hf. 
n  opposition  to  one  of  these  false  notions,  we  meet  with  the 
important  remark,  worthy  to  be  treasured  up  as  an  asdom^  that 
*  JPersecution  is  not  wrong,  because  it  is  cruel ;  but  it  is  crue^ 
<  because  it  is  wrong.'  Nor  is  it  correct  to  characterise  perse- 
cution as  consisting  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  the  gra^- 
tification  of  revenge  or  malice.  '  What  candid  (or  OTen  un- 
'  candid)  student  of  history,'  asks  Dr.  W.,  '  can  believe  Crao- 
'  mer '  (or,  we  would  say,  Calvin)  *  cruel  and  revengefiil  ?  Yet, 
'  he  sanctioned  the  cutting  off  of  heretics  by  the  secular  arm, 
'  from  a  sincere,  though  erroneous  sense  of  duty.'  The  follow- 
ing  remarks  require  from  us  no  commendation  or  comment. 
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'  The  ultimate  penalty  accordingly^  in  this  worlds  with  which  the 
Author  of  our  Religion  thought  fit  to  sanction  it^  was  (with  the  ex- 
cseption  of  a  few  cases  of  miraculous  interference)  the  exclusion  of  the 
offender  from  the  religious  community  which  he  had  scandalized :  "  if 
he  refuse  to  hear  the  Churchy  let  him  be  unto  you  as  a  heathen  man 
and  as  a  publican :"  if  he  would  not  L'sten  when  repeatedly  admonished^ 
he  was  to  be  removed  from  the  Society.  And  it  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
marked^ that  the  Romish  Church  itself  claims  no  right  to' punish  those 
ivho  do  not  belong  to  the  Society :  a  "  heathen  man  "  does  not  come 
under  her  jurisdiction.  In  order  therefore  to  retain  the  right  of  co- 
ercion over  all  who  have  been  baptized^  even  by  such  as  she  accounts 
heretics^  the  Romanists  affect  to  regard  them  as  truly  members^  though 
rebellious  subjects^  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  literal  and  direct  op- 
position to  our  Lord's  words,  though  censurine  them  for  "  refusing  to 
hear  the  Church/'  they  yet  will  not  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
"  heathen  men." 

'  The  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  corresponds  with  his  Master's : 
"  a  man  that  is  an  heretic,  and  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
reject."  But  no  personal  violence— no  secular  penalty  whatever,  is 
denounced  against  heretics  and  schismatics — *'  heathen  men  and  pub- 
licans." The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  breathes  a  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness indeed  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  zeal  against  religious  error  ;  but 
of  such  a  zeal  as  was  to  manifest  itself  only  in  vehement  and  perse- 
▼erinff  persuasion. 

'  l%is,  which  the  Romanists  cannot  deny,  they  are  driven  to  ex- 
plain away,  by  saying,  that  the  Apostles  and  other  early  Christians 
were  unable  to  compel  men  to  a  coniormity  to  the  true  faith  ;  they  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  secular  force,  because  (I  cite  the  words  of  Au- 
gustine, a  fiftvourite  authority  with  the  Romanists)  "  that  prophecy  was 
not  yet  fulfilled.  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  learned,  ye  that 
are  ludges  of  the  earth  ;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear."  The  rulers  of  the 
earthy  he  adds,  were  at  that  time  opposed  to  the  (rospel ;  and  therefore 
It  was  that  the  secular  arm  was  not  called  in  against  the  Church's 
enemies. 

*  But  the  Romanists  might  be  asked  in  reply,  if  indeed  such  an  ar- 
gument be  worth  a  reply,  why  the  Apostles  had  not  this  power.  Surely 
their  Master  could  have  bestowed  it ; — He  unto  whom  "  all  power  was 
given,  in  heaven  and  in  earth :" — He  who  declared  that  the  Father 
was  ready  to  send  him  "  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels :"  whose 
force,  as  it  would  have  destroyed  all  idea  of  resistance,  would  at  onoe 
have  established  his  religion,  without  any  need  of  a  resort  to  actual 
persecution.  Or,  if  for  any  hidden  reasons,  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
tor  conferring  on  his  disciples  that  coercive  power  which  was  to  be  af- 
terwards justifiably  employed  in  his  cause,  we  might  expect  that 
He  would  have  given  notice  to  them  of  the  change  of  system  which 
was  to  take  jpla^.  But  had  He  designed  any  such  change,  his  de- 
claration to  Pilate  would  have  been  little  else  than  an  equivocation 
worthy  of  the  school  of  the  very  Jesuits.  Had  He  declared  that  '*  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,"  meaning,  that  though  such  was  the 
case,  then.  He  meant  it  to  be  supported  by  secular  force  hereafter,  and 
consequently  to  beame  a  kingdom  of  this  world  ;— and  that  his^inr- 
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yanta  were  not  allowed  to  fight  in  his  cause ;  with  the  mental 
tion,  that  they  were  hereafter  to  do  so ; — He  would  baTe  fnllj  jostife^  ' 
the  suspicion  which  was  probably  entertained  by  many  of  the  heatha  ; 
magistrates^  that  the  Christians  and  their  Master  did«  notwithstaadar  ' 
their  professions^  secretly  meditate  the  establishment  of  a  kiagds 
supported  by  secular  force ;  and  that  though  they  diaavowed  tkn  vrm-  \ 
ciple,  and  abstained  from  all  violent  methods^  this  was  only  a  aaatf  » 
sumed  during  the  weakness  of  their  infiemt  power,  irhich  they  wmi 
(according  to  the  principle  which  Augustine  avows)  tlirow  aside  a 
soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  sufficient  strength. 

'  But  the  very  idea  is  blasphemous,  of  attributing  ancli  a  sabcer^ 
to  Him  who  **  came  into  the  world  that  He  might  bear  witai'ss  of  &  | 
truth*"  The  immediate  occasion  indeed  of  our  Lord's  making  Udtih  ' 
claration,  to  Pilate,  was  his  desire  to  do  away  the  expectstioB  a 
strongly  prevailing  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  a  temporal  lis- 
dah  about  to  establish  a  triumphant  kingdom :  but  no  occasion  wat^ 
have  led  Him  to  make  the  declaration,  had  it  not  been  irtte .-  sad  a 
would  not  have  been  true,  had  He  meant  no  more  than  that  his  iDa^- 
dom  was  spiritual,  in  the  sense  of  its  having  dominion  over  the  setsfl 
of  men,  and  holding  out  the  glories  and  the  judgements  of  the  oikr 
world ;  for  this  was  what  the  infidel  Jews  expected,  and  expect  to  ^ 
day :  they  look  for  a  kingdom  both  of  this  world  and  al8o«ot  the  aext, 
— for  a  Messiah  who  shall  bestow' on  his  followers  not  only  warldlT 

C'er  and  splendour,  but  also  the  spiritual  blessings  of  a  fntnve  stale. 
des.  They  did  indeed  expect  the  Messiah  to  reign  over  theiD  k 
ever  in  bodilv  person :  but  the  main  part  of  their  expectation  wm^ 
have  been  fulfilled,  had  He  merely  founded  a  temporal  kingdom,  ai 
delegated  (as  the  Lord  did  of  old,  to  the  kings)  his  power,  ta  b 
anointed,  in  whom  his  spirit  should  dwell.  Jesus  accordingly  not  oalr 
claimed  spiritual  dominion,  but  renounced  temporal :  He  mdared  sa 
merely,  that  his  kingdom  is  one  of  the  next  world,  but  that  it  is  net  d 
this  world* 

'  All  the  declarations,  however — all  the  direct  and  indirect  teacfaiip 
-—of  Scripture,  is  unavailing  to  the  uncandid  inquirer,  who  seeks  is 
these  book&,  not  a  guide  for  his  conduct,  but  a  justification  of  it;  sod 
who  is  bent  on  making  the  word  of  God,  where  it  does  not  suit  bis 
views,  "  of  none  efiect,  by  the  tradition "  of  a  supposed  infidliblf 
Church,  or  by  the  subtleties  of  strained  interpretations.  But  to  t 
candid  mind  the  instructions  afforded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostks 
appear  to  me  not  only  sufficient  to  settle  all  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  persecution,  but  also  (to  the  generality  of  mankind)  better 
adapted  for  that  purpose  than  any  arguments  which  human  reasoi 
could  supply.'    pp.  245—251. 

Dr.  Whately  has  some  most  valuable  remarks  on  the  notorious 
iacty  that  the  feeling  which  tends  to  foster  the  spirit  of  perseco- 
tion  against  infidels  and  hereticSi  is  usually  much  stronger  thin 
our  indignation  against  those  who,  professing  our  r^^on, 
disgrace  it  by  an  unchristian  life.  *  With  the  early  Christians, 
'  the  case  must  have  been  reversed/  Not  less  desenrii^  of  no* 
Ike  is  another  striking  fact ;  that  *  those  who  are  aifidoos  to  re- 
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,tain  'Within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  such  professing  Christians 
as  lead  a  careless  or  immoral  life,  are  not  found  to  feel  any 
thing  like  a  proportionate  tenderness  towards  differences  of 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,'  adds  Dr.  W.,  '  they  are  usually 
:  the  foremost  in  exaggerating  mto  fatal  heresy,  the  smallest 
:  shade  of  raiiation  from  their  own  views  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
loudest  in  urging  all  those  openly  and  at  once  to  separate  from 
~  the  Church,  whose  notions  do  not  appear  minutely  to  coincide 
'  with  their  own.'  Dr.  Whately  is  the  decided  advocate  of  the 
most  comprebensive  toleration.  '  Coercive  means,'  he  remarks, 
-*  cannot  suitably  be  employed  for  either  the  propagation  or  the 
'  maintenance  of  Christianity.'  Upon  Christian  principles,  the 
interference  of  the  civil  nmgistrate,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
care  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community,  must  be  limited 

*  to  those  cases  in  which  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens 

*  are  directly  and  confessedly  concerned.'  Those  principles  leave 
no   '  opening  for  the  forcible  suppression,  or  for  the  forcible  es- 

*  tablisnment,  by  the  civil  macistrate,  of  any  religion  whatever.' 

AVe  will  not  charge  Dr.  Whately  with  '  stealing  our  thunder.' 
"We  have  not  the  arrogance  to  claim  him  as  a  disciple  or  a  con- 
vert ;  but  tre  do  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  accession  of  »o 
powerful  an  auxiliary.     Sentiments  which,  under  the  uninviting 
title  of  *  Protestant  Nonconformity,'  have  failed  to  gain  assen^ 
may  be  listened  to  with  respectful  deference  when  thus  promul- 
gated ex  cathedrd.     Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  im- 
puted to  our  Author  any  bias  towards  Dissenterism,  or  any  dis- 
position to  symbolize  with  Congregationalists  in  their  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.     Against  much  that  they  would  be  apt  to 
contend  for,  he  would  perhaps  strenuously  object ;  but  all  the 
views  which  he  has  so  admirably  illustrated  in  these  Essays, 
they  have  long  entertained.  We  may  venture,  indeed,  to  assert, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  position  that  we  have  cited  from  Dr< 
Whately,  that  will  not  be  found,  in  substance,  in  Mr.  Conder's 
work,  from  which,  in  one  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1819,  co- 
pious extracts  were  made,  with  a  view  to  their  confutation.     If 
the  volume  referred  to  never  fell  into  Dr.  Whately's  hands,  the 
coincidence  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  shewing  the  near  agree- 
ment of  collateral  inquiries,  originating  in  very  opposite  quarters, 
and  mstituted  with  ve^  different  intentions. 

But  are  Protestant  Dissenters  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 
errors  iiere  cxpostil,  iiitierent  as  they  are  in  our  common  nature? 
To  some  of  them,  the  Nonconformist  may  be  less  liable  than  the 
Churchman,  as  the  Churchman  is  leas  liable  than  the  Romanist ; 
but  a  false  security,  as  Dr.  Whately  justiy  remarks,  is  itself  cHie 
of  the  most  fatal  of  ihoMi  emt*.  Let  Dissenters  then  receive 
the  admonition  addresMd  by  om  Anthnr  to  the  neinberfi  of  hit 
own  community.  ^ 
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*  We  are«  in  fact>  imitatiiig  the  Romanisto^  if  we  securelj  ezuh  = 
cmr  separation  from  them ;  if  we  trust  in  the  name  of  Proteatxnl, « 
they  do  in  that  of  Catholic,  and  look  back,  with  proud  satisiactkn,  m 
our  emancipation  from  their  corrupt  system,  witnout  also  looidiig  fcr- 
ward,  to  guard  vigilantly  against  the  like  corruptions :  even  as  the^ 
triumphed  in  their  abandonment  of  Pagim  superstitions,  while  tkj 
forgot  that  Paganism  itself  was  the  offspring  of  the  self-deodvii^  hat. 
of  man,  in  which  the  same  corruptions,  if  not  watchfully  rcpwiscd,  vil 
be  continually  springing  up  afresh.'    p.  317- 

Art.  III.  1 .  Lectures  on  the  AwKolypse.  By  William  Jones,  If .  X 
8vo.    pp.  613.    Price  IBs.    London,  1830. 

2.  Lectures,  expository  and  practical,  on  the  Book  of  Revelatiom*  Br 
the  late  Bev.  Robert  Culbertson,  3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  1560.  Price 
1/.  lOf.    London. 

3.  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  the  MS- 
lennium  and  the  Church  Triumphant,  and  the  CXXXth  Psolm.  Bf 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Mihier,  M,-A.,  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trtnitf 
Church,  Kingston  upon  Hull.  With  prefatory  Remarks  by  tk 
Bev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Sir  George  Wbeler^s  Chapel 
8vo.    pp.  xxiy.  392.     Price  lOf.     London,  Seeley,  1830. 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Opinions  relative  to  an  Expected 
Millennium,  By  William  Vint.  8vo.  pp.  130.  Price  2*,  Lmt- 
don,  Baynes,  ICoO.  ^ 

nnHE  Apocalypse  is  a  book  which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  I 
-"-  commentators  have  designedly  omitted  in  their  expositions  J 
of  the  New  Testament.  '  CaMnus  sapuit^*  says  Scalig^r,  '  quia 
*  nan  scripsit  in  Apocalypsin/  and  Whitby  thought  himself  in-  i 
competent  to  the  task  of  elucidating  its  symbols  and  explaining 
its  language,  '  having,*  as  he  confesses,  '  neither  sufficient  read- 
'  ing  nor  judgement,  to  discern  the  true  intendment  of  the  pro- 
'  phecies  contained  in  this  book.'  To  others,  however,  it  has 
evidently  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  sacred 
Volume,  and  has  been  selected  by  not  a  few  theological  writers, 
as  an  appropriate  field  in  which  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and 
to  display  their  learning*  Instances  might  easily  be  produced, 
of  the  flippant  and  prejudiced  perversion  of  the  book  m  accom- 
modation to  occurrences  of  temporary  interest ;  but  the  veiy 
names  of  such  men  as  Mede,  and  Lowman,  and  Vitringa,  are 
sufficient  vouchers  that,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
most  solid  and  extensive  erudition,  combined  with  sobriety  of 
judgement  and  the  most  entire  honesty  of  purpose,  has  been 
employed*  To  these  names,  distinguished  as  they  are,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  add  that  of  Dean  Woodhouse.  Other  writers 
of  inferior  pretensions  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to 
interest  the  religious  part  of  the  community  in  the  *  Revelation/ 
by  compendious  and  popular  representations  of  its  contents. 
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To  this  class  belong  the  *  Lectures  *  of  Mr.  Jones,  which 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  careful  attention  and 
cost  of  labour,  and  which  we  may  safely  recommend  as  a  very 
useful  work,  well  calculated  to  serve  the  Autbor^s  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  popular  digest  of  the  most  valuable  comments  on 
tlie  Apocalypse.    Opinions  are  sometimes  hazarded  at  variance 
^with  the  most  approved 'of  his  predecessors;  but,  in  his  unbor- 
roinred  illustrations,  we  occasionally  find  him  supporting  his  con- 
clusions with  reasons  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  invali- 
date* The  leading  distinction  of  his  work  is,  the  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  original  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  to  the 
scriptural  character  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  Christianity. 
If  the  design  of  the  Apocalypse  be,  to  trace  out  the  progress  of 
the  gospel^  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  position  zealously  maintained  by  the 
Author,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecies 
which  respect  its  alternations ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  comparison  of 
the  several  states  in  which  the  Christian  profession  has  subse- 
quently existed,  with  its  original  condition,  that  its  corruptions 
are  to  be  detected.    As  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  is 
at  least  one  purpose  of  the  book  of  Kevelatioui  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Jones  conducts  his  interpretations,  must  be  aamitted 
to  be  the  only  correct  ones,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  every  particular  comprised  in  his  application  of 
them. 

Most  writers  who  have  offered  their  aid  as  interpreters  of 
Christian  prophecy,  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very  inade- 

Suately  apprehended  the  import  of  the  'good  confession*  which 
esus  Christ  witnessed  before  Pontius  Filate ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  defective  appreciation,  they  have  been  much  less 
observant  of  the  limits  which  distinguish  the  Church  from  the 
World,  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  ^reat  errors, 
and  their  followers  from  dangerous  mistakes.  Mr.  Jones's 
readers  will  have  no  occasion  to  distrust  him  as  their  guide,  in 
this  respect ;  and  some  of  them  may  probably  find  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  view  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of 
the  degeneracies  and  corruptions  of  professed  Christian  com- 
munities, is  by  far  too  much  contracted.  Among  Protestants, 
it  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  antichristian  institutions  of 
Europe  as  destined  to  be  overthrown ;  and  certainly  such  an 
expectation  cannot  be  pronounced  extravagant  or  unreasonable. 
It  is  not  only  as  an  inference  from  the  data  furnished  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  this  catastrophe  is  looked  for ;  the  altered  aspect 
of  those  institutions  in  some  countries,  and  their  extinction  in 
others,  may  be  thought  to  warrant  a  persuasion  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  event.    But  what  are  the  boundaries  which  include 
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antichristian  institutions,  and  by  what  distinctions  are  they  to 
be  known  ?  Is  the  usurpation  of  temporal  authority  a  sign  to  be 
interpreted  one  way  in  the  East,  and  another  way  in  the  West? 
We  need  supply  no  answer  to  these  queries ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  to  remark,  in  relation  to  their  importance,  that,  for 
whatever  is  truly  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  necessary  for  its  preservation  and  extension  in  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  cause  for  alarm  or  fear.  It  must  be  owned ,  however,  that 
many  Christians  are  very  unwilling  to  inspect  the  form  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity.  The  chaste  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
Christ's  institutions  is  very  unattractive  to  the  eyes  of  many,  who 
will  look  only  where  they  can  see  the  bravery  of  ornaments,  and 
the  pomp  of  circumstances.  In  the  changes  which  such  persons 
may  deplore,  the  true  adherent  of  a  spiritual  religion  may  re- 
ceive confirmations  of  his  faith,  and  consolations  of  his  hope. 
There  are,  in  all  the  mutations  of  the  world, '  things  which  can. 
*  not  be  shaken,'  and  which  will  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
vanity  and  the  pageantry  of  man's  device. 

To  preceding  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse,  Mr.  Jones  is 
under  obligations  which  he  is  generally  careful  to  acknowledge; 
and  we  are  usually  at  no  difficulty,  by  the  guidance  of  his  refer- 
ences, to  trace  the  opinions  he  has  adopted)  to  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  obtained  them.  He  has,  however,  in  respect  to 
one  primary  source  of  his  comments,  scarcely  rendered  the  ne- 
cessary tribute  of  literary  justice  to  an  Annotator  by  whose 
labours  he  has  been  very  considerably  assisted  in  his  lectures. 
We  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  whose  interpre- 
tations are  introduced  into  the  present  discourses,  in  sucn  a 
manner  as  to  induce  the  readers  of  them  to  regard  them  as  the 
original  suggestions  of  the  Author.  It  is  not  only  from  the 
omission  of  the  necessary  references  that  such  an  impression 
will  be  produced,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  all  preceding  commen- 
tators are,  in  the  instances  to  which  we  refer,  so  directly  and 
strongly  represented  as  in  error,  that  no  other  supposition  can 
occur  to  a  reader  than  the  one  in  question.  In  commencing  his 
fifteenth  Lecture,  *  On  the  Third  Seal,'  Mr.  Jones  prooM^ds  as 
follows : 

'  BbbthbeNj  be&re  I  enter  upon  the  present  lecture^  and  by  way 
of  pre&ce  to  it,  I  most  take  leave  to  apprise  you,  that  there  is  no  ] 
of  the  Apocaljrpse  on  which  we  have  yet  been  called  to  pass  a  }xi<L-^ 
ment^  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  commentators  and  others  wio 
have  undertaken  to  illustrate  this  book^  as  the  two  verses  now  read, 
namely,  the  opening  of  the  third  seal.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
remarx,  I  may  add,  that  one  of  the  latest  and  most  judicious  Writers 
on  the  subject  has  dismissed  it  in  about  twenty  short  lines,  and  those, 
unfortunately,  but  little  to  the  purpose ;  from  which  I  think  it  neither 
luureasonable  nor  uncandid  to  ixifer^  that  he  despaired  of  throwing  ^ny 
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upon  it.  Othen^  indeed^  have  written  more  oopioosly  with  that 
yriew,  but^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  scarcely  better  effect ;  for  the  amount 
of  all  that  they  have  said  upon  the  contents  of  the  opened  seal  is  simply 
t;lii8,  that  the  symbol  of  the  black  horse  and  his  rider — denotes  that  the 
Xloman  empire  during  an  approaching  period  should  suffer  greatly  from 
a  scarcity  of  provisions.' 

To  this  interpretation^  Mr.  Jones  objects,  that  it  divests  the 
hieroglyphic  of  its  main  attributes,  and  reduces  it  to  a  literal 
history  or  prophecy. 

*  Butj  then/  he  proceeds  to  sa^,  '  you  will  ask  me^  if  the  literal 
famine  which  scourged  the  empire  daring  the  second  century,  be  not 
the  import  of  the  third  teal,  what  does  it  intend?  I  answer  in  few 
"words ;  it  is  the  begmning  qf  the  corrupiion  of  ChrUtianitv,  after  the 
day 9  ^the  apottles,  that  is  denoted  by  it.  Xnd,  now,  having  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  conclusion  at  which  it  is  my  object  to  arrive — * 

As  applied  to  Mede  and  his  foUowers,  the  above  remarks  may 
be  admitted ;  but,  if  our  readers  Will  look  into  Dr.  Wood- 
house's  work,  they  will  find,  not  only  the  explanation  of  the  seal 
which  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  an  unpatronised  one,  but 
the  very  reasons  which  he  himself  has  urged  against  the  rejected 
interpretation.    '  By  these  provisions,  thus  scarce  and  difficult 

*  of  acquirement,'  says  Dr.  Woodhouse,  '  are  we  to  understand 

*  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil,  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning? 

*  Assuredly  not.  The  tenor  of  prophetic  language  forbids, — 
^  directing  our  attention  as  our  Lord  has  directed  it  (see  cb.  ii. 
'  7.)  to  scarcity  of  another  kind,  even  that  of  which  the  prophet 
'  Amos  speaks,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water,  but 
'  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord. — But  when  dark  clouds  of 

*  ignorance,  denoted  by  the  colour  of  the  black  horse,  spread 

*  over  the  face  of  the  christian  world,  and  corrupt  teachers  could 

*  advance  their  worldly  purposes  by  bringing  their  disciples 
'  under  the  yoke  of  superstition,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 

*  genuine  religion  became  scarce.'  Vitringa,  too,  noticed  by 
Woodhouse,  explains  the  scarcity  to  be,  not  of  temporal  provi- 
sions, but  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  refers  the  period  of  this 
scarcity  to  the  tiroes  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  ninth 
century. 

Again,  in  his  twenty-second  ^  Lecture,'  Mr.  Jones  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  the  ^  commentator,  expositors,  and  other 
'learned  writers,  as  explaining  the  judgements  of  the  first 
trumpet  as  falling  on  the  Roman  empire,  the  body  politic' 
(p.  S63.)  In  p.  27 If  he  speaks  of  his  being  guided  by  a  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  which  compelled  him,  in  explaining  the 
import  of  the^r«^  trumpet,  to  '  abandon  the  whole  host  of  com- 
*  mentators  and  expositors.'  Now,  we  have  compared  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  first  trumpet  in  Mr.  Jones's  volume,  with  the 
exposition  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  find  the  principle  of  the 
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former,  an  exact  transcript  of  ibat  which  is  proposed  by  the  lat- 
ter,  which,  indeed,  had  previously  been  suggested  by  Vitringa, 
and  according  to  which  the  judgements  of  the  first  trumpet  fall 
'  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity,  who  are  symbolized  by  the 
*  trees  and  the  herbage,  the  third  part  of  which  is  destroyed,^ 
In  reference  to  a  note  in  Mr.  Jones's  work,  p.  S73,  we  judge  it 
^requisite  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  impression  which  it 
is  likely  to  produce,  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Woodhouge,  as  if  he 
had  failed  to  notice  the  corruptions  of  the  true  religion  conse* 

2uent  on  the  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  throne  of  the 
lassars.  On  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  neither 
Mr.  Jones's  views,  nor  our  own,  would  accord  with  those  of  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield ;  but  he  has  not  subjected  himself  to  censure 
by  any  unfair  representations  of  Constantine's  patronage  of  the 
Church,  from  whose  advancement  to  the  imperial  power,  be 
dates,  as  Mr*  Jones  himself  does,  the  increasing  debasement  of 
the  Church,  and  the  rapidly  advancing  degeneracy  of  Christiaii 
professors  corrupted  by  worldly  prosperity. 

At  p.  278,  Mr.  Jones  describes  the  distinction  between  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyter,  as  an  innovation  first  broached  in  the 
days  of  Constantine,  ^  which  did  not  pass  without  remonstrance 
'  from  the  friends  of  truth  at  the  time.'  This  ^ange  error,  we 
should  attribute  to  some  inexplicable  confusion  of  times  and  cin- 
cumstances  in  the  Author's  memory,  since  we  cannot  impute  to 
him  so  defective  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  as  might 
be  the  origin  of  such  a  misrepresentation  as  this.  The  '  bishop' 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  '  presbyter,'  and  raised  to  a 
higher  elevation,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  was  not  against  the  power  and  arrogance  of '  bishops/ 
as  an  innovation,  tliat  i^rius  raised  his  voice :  he  opposed  the 
order  as  a  usurpation  which  had  long  existed,  and  was  become 
intolerable ;  and  endeavoured  to  revive,  in  conformity  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  correct  notions  of  the  office  of 
christian  pastors. 

One  rule  of  interpretation  which  would  seem  to  be  required 
for  the  consistent  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse,  is,  that  a  uni- 
form sense  be  assigned  to  the  same  symbols,  and  a  unity  of 
Erinciple  be  observed  in  the  application  of  Uiem.  We  find, 
owever„  in  the  existing  Commentaries  on  this  prophetic  book, 
perpetual  departures  from  this  rule,  in  the  varying  meanings 
which  they  attach  to  the  figurative  representations  which  are 
identical,  or  coincident,  in  its  visions.  The  adaptation  of  many 
of  tne  events  which  have  been  selected  by  expositors  as  answer- 
ing to  the  symbols  supposed  to  denote  them,  is  quite  arbitrary. 
Mr.  Jones  has  evidentlv  been  desirous  to  guide  his  interpreta- 
tions by  the  rule  to  which  we  have  referred,  yet,  like  many  of 
hi^  predecessors,  he  &ils  in  the  copsistency  of  his  explanations* 
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/e  may  refer  'for  an  example  to  his  vievr  of  the  Trumpets. 
.Her  passing  sentmice  against  Lowman  and  others,  for  giving 
leir  suffrages  to  a  mode  of  interpretation  '  obviously  foreign  to 
t)ie  scope  of  the  Apocalypse',  he  remarks,  that — 

'  If  'we  would  rightly  understand  the  first  four  trumpets,  we  must 
irefully  consider  the  several  notable  degrees  of  the  corruption  of 
hristiimity  ;  the  secularizing  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  gradual 
lange  which  was  thereby  brought  upon  the  face  of  the  Christian  pro- 
ission  ;  and  the  several  steps  whereby  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin, 
rrived  at  his  height  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  his  being  re- 
e«led.  But  these  are  topics  which  unfortunately  find  no  place  in  our 
lodem  treatisos  on  the  book  of  the  Bevdation ;  and  this  single  pon^ 
idcration  makes  it  the  more  important  for  us  not  to  gloss  it  over  su^ 
^rficially/— p.  273. 

The  *  trees  and  herbage '  of  the  first  trumpet  are  accordingly 
after  Woodbouse),  as  we  have  already  noticed,  considered  by 
he  Author  as  denoting  die  primitive  fruitful  profession  ot 
[Christianity;  and  the  hurt  inflicted  on  the  Christian  profiession 
s  understood  by  him  as  the  efiect  of  die  symbolic  *  hail  and 

fire  *•  So,  in  the  second  trumpet,  die  *  sea  *  is  the  emblem  of 
;he  professors  of  Christianity,  that  were  within  the  bounds  of 
Jie  Rosnan  emjure  (p.  ^4) ;  and  the  change  of  a  diird  part  of 
this  element  into  blood,  on  the  falling  of  the  mountain  burning 
v?ith  fire  that  was  cast  upon  it,  is  explained  as  follows. 

'  Life  and  death  must  here  be  understood,  not  in  a  literal,  but  me- 
taphorical sense — as  importing  that  a  third  part  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity  that  were  in  the  sea  or  empire,  had  their  spiritual  life  ex- 
tinguished, and  so  perished  in  consequence  of  this  burning  mountain 
being  cast  into  it.     Sldps  are  an  emblem  of  commerce,  and^  taken  me- 
taphorically, what  is  this  commerce  but  communion  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters or  cbitrch  privileges,  and  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  wliidi 
was  now  marred  and  spoiled  by  impurity  of  eommunion,  the  unavoid-* 
able  effect  of  amalgamating  the  church  and  the  worid:  for,  when 
Christianity  had  become  the  eatablidied  religion  of  the  empiro,  multi- 
tudes founa  access  to  the  former,  who  sought  nothing  but  worldly  pri« 
vilcges,  and  these  they  obtained  by  strife  and  contention.'— p»  23o. 

But,  on  turning  to  the  next  Lecture,  on  the  '  diird  trumpet  *, 
we  find  the  naity  of  interpretation  no  longer  regarded.  The 
inroads  of  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  Empire,  fi-om  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395; 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  571,  are  the 
great  star  Wormwood  fidling  from  heaven,  and  destroying  fi- 
ieraUy  the  lives  of  men*  But,  if  the  symbols  of  the  first  trum* 
pet  cannot  refer  to  the  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  barbae 
rous  hordes  who  invaded  it  at  all  pomts  (p.  SiSS),  we  do  not  see 
with  what  propriety  the  third  trumpet  can  be  so  explained. 
Dean  Woodtiouae  has  preserved  consistency  of  principle  in  ce« 
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ferring  the  efiects  of  this  trumpet  to  the  introductioii  of  beif 
tical  tenets,  and  by  describing  the  death  as  spiritual.  In  ds 
explanation  of  the  symbols  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mr.  Jones  r^ 
presents  the  star  falling  from  heaven  as  the  emblem  of  an  apos- 
tate from  the  faith,  and  refers  it  to  the  Romish  Church,  dk 
clergy  of  which  he  understands  as  being  symbolized  by  the  k- 
custs.  But,  if  the  falling  of  this  starllenotes  a  spiritual  oonsp- 
tion  and  tyranny,  why  should  the  star  falling  from  hea?eo,  d 
the  third  trumpet,  be  assumed  as  an  emblem,  not  of  refigiDc: 
apostasy,  but  of  political  conquest  and  devastation  ? 

The  Two  Witnesses  (ch.  xi.)  have  been  expluned  by  onedia 
of  expositors  ih  reference  to  the  Old  and  New  Testame^; 
while,  by  another,  they  have  been  understood  of  a  successiooa/ 
living  instructors,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Antichristian  env 
and  superstition,  have  bonie  testimony  to  the  truth.    Mr.  Joos 
unites  these  opinions  in  his  Comments,  and   interprets  & 
Apocalyptic  text  which  describes  the  Witnesses,  as  desigoals^ 
the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  eoonofflicL 
which  mi^ht  be  said  to  prophesy  by  means  of  pious  men  vi 
evangelical  communities,  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  exhili 
the  pure  doctrines  of  revelation.    Whatever  may  be  said  of  tb 
principle  of  interpretation,  the  details  which  Mr.  Jones  hasa^ 
duced  in  the  course  of  his  illustrations  of  the  chapter  rehte 
to  the  Witnesses,  are  neither  so  appropriate,  nor  so  consistei^ 
as  to  invest  the  interpretation  itself  with  the  characters  of  a  tnt 
one.    His  explication  is  in  some  particulars  improbable  asl 
contradictory.    The  event  which  he  selects  as  having  fulfilk. 
the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  (v.  13),  ^ 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.     A  ver 
slight  examination  of  the  chapter  might  have  been  suffici^it' 
prevent  the  accommodation  of  that  event  to  the  passage  to  whit 
It  is  here  applied.     As  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  city, 
subsequent  to  the  ascension  of  the  Witnesses,  or  at  lecN 
coincident  with  it,  and  certainly  not  prior  to  it,  the  death  vs. 
resurrection  of  the  Witnesses,  and  the  completion  of  the  period 
of  their  prophesying,  must  all  precede  the  catastrophe,     feut  i 
Mr.  Jones's  exposition,  they  are  not  so  arranged.    The  W& 
nesses,  he  says,  were  raised  to  life  again,  '  when  Luthe 

*  Zwingle,  and  Calvin  brousht  the  Scriptures  into  pubi 
'  view,  and  pleaded  their  authority  above  that  of  all  hunua 

*  testimony.*  But  this  was  long  after  the  fall  of  ConstantinopN 
Again,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  Witnesses  be  explained  by  tb 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  rendered  accessib 
by  means  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  prophecy  cannot  be  sup 
posed  to  have  received  its  fulfilment  before  the  application  o 
the  art  to  multiply  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  public  us< 
But   in    1453,    there  was    no    extensive  publication  of  tb 
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leriptures ;  nor  was  there  a  single  instance,  at  that  date;  of  any 
>art  of  them  being  issued  from  the  press,  in  a  translation  into 
Liiy  Curopean  language.  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  New 
restament  was  not  .published  before  1592^  seventy  years  after 
lie  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire. 

rrhe  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  cannot, 
therefore,  on  Mr.  Jones's  own  shewing,  be  coincident  with  the 
ascension  of  the  Witnesses.  Besides,  the  Witnesses  prophesy 
in  sackcloth  during  die  period  of  1260  days,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  Antichristian  usurpation ;  and  the  deduction  of 
so  many  years  from  14fi3,  would  give  a  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  that  corrupting  and  desohitinff  tyranny, 
far  too  early  to  accord  with  the  calculations  which  Mr.  Jones 
adopts. 

No  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  has  proved  more 
vexatious  to  the  Commentators,  than  the  enigmatical  number  of 
the  Beast;  and  they  all  fail,  in  the  solutions  which  they  have 
\  proposed,  to  induce  in  us  the  persuasion  that  the  true  method 
'  of  discovering  its  import  has  yet  been  tried.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
\,  curious  to  bring  together  the  several  calculations  and  assumed 
'  meanings  which,  from  the  time  of  Irenseus  to  the  present,  have 
;;  been  suggested  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystic  number,  and  to 
J  observe  their  variations  and  inconsbtencies.  In  respect  to  the 
\  wbole  of  them,  '  there  is  wanting,*  as  Woodhoi^e  remarks, 

*  that  flash,  of  illumination,  that  Uvely  sense  of  having  passed 

*  from  darkness  to  light,  which  so  deUghtfully  affects. us  upon 
^;  '  the  solution  of  a  w^l^formed  enigma.*  Mr.  Jones,  however, 
'"^  has  not  been  deterred,  by  either  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or 
'I  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  his  predecessors,  from  endeavouring 
^'\  to  penetrate  into  the  secret,  rfeither  the  Apostates  of  Faber, 
^"[^  nor  the  Lateinos  of  Irenaeus  can  please  him.  These  writers 
-^;  '  have  not  taken  up  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  a  proper  point 
^^'  *  of  view;*  and  Mr.  Jones,  proceeding  by  means  of  a  more 
^'  simple  method,  giving  promise  of  a  more  probable  result,  eUcits 


'•f' 


oik 


'^'^"  from  the  numerals  xi^'9  expressing  666,  the  descriptive  sentence, 
Xf  i^Tiavoi  (tvot  araufouj  Christians,  strangers  to  the  cross  ;  and  in 
^    prolonging  the  Euftnta  produced  by  this  discovery,  he  invites  the 
r.  concurrence  of  his  readers,  in  the  following  terms. 

'^•;  '  I  appeal  to  yourselves  whether  this  be  not  a  very  proper  motto  for 

all'  the  beast  and  nis  company — a  character  that^  in  one  way  or  other, 

0!>  adapts  itself  to  them  all,  and  none  else  but  them  !    Examine  the  fact^ 

:^^,  and  form  your  own  judgment  on  it.     Here  are  myriads  of  professed 

I  igfi  Christians^  but  they  are  Christians  only  in  name.     Instead  of  takiue 

^JK'.  np  the  cross^  and  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth — instead 

0i  ot  patiently  sufFering  for  his  sake^  they  are  worshipping  the  beast  and 

L^  hi8  image  to  avoid  the  cross. 

'  0I  '  To  corroborate  the  view  now  given  of  the- number  of  the  beast,  it 
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nay  be  fditiier  obaenred»  ihal  in  eh*  ▼»•  4^  the  nvBiber  of  the  midi 
tJiel^inb'soompRnyisexproMadbythieelattefaalMiyvisv  C«#**^  ^ 
tbese  again  AT^  tbe  initial  of  three  words,  vis. 

fnfAm^fofj  ftM^^Hf  l»o«t^m». 
or.  The  persecuted  miinenes  of  the  wordi 

wUch  is  the  very  opposite  of  ^e  former  class  of  professors^  anda^ 
exactly  with  the  account  which  the  Apocalypse  gives  of  the  fellowcrsi 
the  Lamb  in  oppodtion  to  the  worahippers  «f  the  beast.'     p.  438. 

The '  flath  of  illunuivition  *  doea  not  aiscompwy  this  propoitt 
solutioo»  and  we  miut  still  wait  for  ^n  inteii^reter  who  AsD  h 
more  succeasful  than  the  present  Author,  in  fiiwliiig  o«t  m 
appl^inff  the  aimple  meihod  of  calculatiop  by  which  we  109 
obtain  the  result  that  shall  conclude  our  inquiries  on  this  pa- 
pkxing  aubj^ct '  Mr.  Culb^tson  has  taken  gveaC  pains  wkh  a 
nypot^ia  which  be  detiola  at  9ome  lengtbt  and  which  is  bod 
ingenious  and  ecuditet  though  it  ]^  pot  mor^  worthy  of  our  em 
fl&nce  than  the  preceding.  In  the  number  666,  he  disoova 
an  Illusion  to  the  Roman legion»  the  ftill  ccmplement  of  whki 
was  6000  men,  including  6  military  tribunes,  60  centuiioD%  asi 
600  d^ani ;  and  the  mysdc  number  thus  formed,  lie  imderstaitt 
as  intended  to  convey  an  mtimattoo  of  the  military  character  cf 
the  Papal  ehuroh*    . 

It  would  be  but  aa  unprofitable;  toil  in  a  irevjewer,  to  colbii 
the  various  explanations  which  have  been  ^ven  of  the  conftmi? 
of  the  Apoealypae ;  and,  as  an  entire  production,  there  is  no  ex- 
portion  wbich  it  would  be  creditable  to  hie  di^cemmeiit  to  n- 
commend.  Where,  howevm*,  the  obscurities  are  so  great,  asd 
the  sulgects  so  diversifiedi  as  we  find  them  in  this  bo<^  ve 
would  mther  applaud  the  parent  researchea  and  edifyii^ 
labours  of  the  writers  who  have  been  employed  upon  it,  thas 
indulge  in  censuring  their  iaterpretations«  Our  objections  cas- 
not,  however,  be  misplaced,  when  they,  are  directed  to  tbr 
violatiops  of  rules  which  the  authors  themselves  aasume  1 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  which  obviouslv  require  ca 
aistency  in  the  application  of  them.  We  could  easily  hava 
multipUed  instances  of  this  kind,  occuring  in  the  course  of  ouv 
progress  through  Mr.  Jones's  volume ;  but  upon  the  whole,  wq 
may  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  an  instructive  and  ex* 
cellent  work* 

Mr.  Culbertson's  work  escaped  our  notice  at  the  time  that^ 
in  the  regular  supply  of  our  pages,  its  character  and  conteota 
should  have  been  reported  to  our  readers.  In  its  present  form, 
the  publication  is  a  posthumous  one ;  the  portion  which  com* 

Erehends  the  exposition  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Reve 
Ltion,  not  having  been  included  in  the  edition  published  by  the 
A^llblprJ  jbhongh  be  Uved  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.    The 
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erents  of  (he  French  Revolation  seem  to  hare  furnished  the 
exdtement  which  led  him  to  extend  his  original  design  of  eic- 
pounding  only  the  addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches,  to  ah 
exposition  of  the  whole  book;  and  some  of  his  interpretations 
strongly  indicate  the  Influence  which  those  events  exerted  upon 
his  ^study  of  the  Apocalypse.  Unlike  many  contemporary  er- 
positorsy  however,  whose  object  in  applying  to  the  events  of 
that  extiBordhiary  convulsion  the  symoolic  predictions  of  th^ 
book,  was  wore  closely  connected  with  politics,  than  with  re- 
BgioD,  Mr«  Culbertson  manifests  throu^rhout  his  work,  an  entire 
needom  from  the  bias,  so  un&vourab&  to  truth,  which  secular 
bteiesfta  are  apt  to  create ;  and  if  his  views  are  not  always  so 
oomprebeosive  as  we  could  wish,  respecting  the  rights  of  reli^ 
gHNia  pirofession,  hia  principles  are  always  sound.  The  work 
affords  honourable  evidence  of  the  talents  and  literary  industry 
of  dM  Author,  and  te  h^hly  creditable  to  the  solidity  and  ge- 
neral eorrectness  of  his  judgement.  He  appears  to  have  pos^ 
scwsd  -  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  historical  facts,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  manners  and  customs,  whicli  bear  upon  the 
language  and  subject  of  the  predictions ;  and  his  elucidations 
are  sometimes  very  ingenious.  The  Lectures  preserve  their 
original  toma  as  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  congregation, 
and  are  severally  concluded  with  devotional  and  practical  re- 
flections suggest^  by  the  subject ;  a  feature  of  the  work  which 
will  render  it  acceptable  and  instructive  to  all  pious  readers, 
even  thoogh  they  may  not  concur  in  all  his  interpretations  of 
\  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Revelation.  In  this  point  of  view, 
I  we  know  of  no  better  exposition  of  this  portion  of  the  inspired 
i     vohime. 

[         The  name  of  Joseph  Milner  will  be  a  sufficient  recommend- 
ation of  any  volume  of  sermons  bearing  his  name;  more  espe- 
[      daUv  sermons  of  a  practical  character.    The  present  volume, 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
forms  a  fourA,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  appeared  under 
\     the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fawcett.    It  was  at  first  intended,  Mr. 
\     Bickersledi  states,  to  publish  only  the  Sermons  on  the  Epistles 
I     to  the  Seven  Churches ;  but  the  additional  sermons  hare  been 
1     supplied,  at  his  request,  from  the  MS.  originals  in  Mr.  Faw- 
i     cett^  possession.    That  on  the  Millennium,  Mr.  B.  deems 
^     '  peculiarly  important  as  conveying  Mr.  Milner*s  sentiments  on 
'  a  subject  which  engages  mucn  of  the  attention  of  Chrbtians 
'  tt  the  present  moment.^ 

The  sermon  was  written  in  1796,  and  bears  internal  marks  of 
its  date.  Speaking  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment in  France^  Mr.  Milner  remarks,  with  his  character- 
istic plainness  of  speech  and  strong  sense,  that,  when  Popery 
vas  aemolished  in  our  own  land, '  it  was  not  by  murdering  hcfr 
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<  priests  and  destroying  all  civil  order^  but  by  wholesome  kv 

•  and  rulesi  and  by  preaching  the  Gospel^  md  Grod  ^ 

*  the  Reformers.* 


'  So  foolish  a  religion  as  Popery  is  not  likely  to  flourish  anin, 

Scripture  tnith  and  godliness  nave  been  sown  and  flourished.  Bot  m 
no  one  can  pretend  this  to  be  the  case  in  France,  if  Papery  sbecL 
there  arise  again  in  a  few  years,  I  should  not  be  sorpriaed ;  for  vi^ 
truth,  and  wisdom,  and  piety  is  there  to  resist  it?  ;  I  do  not 
will  be  so,  I  do  not  undertake  to  prophecy,  nor  ta  nse  any  Terr  p 
bable  guesses.  I  have  no  business  with  such  things  ;  and  the  oes^ 
of  this  first  remark  is  to  guard  those  who  may  have  &llen  into  t^ 
spirit.  There  is  no  ground,  in  this  description  of  the  MiDenmBr 
whence  I  can  at  all  ooUect  when  it  is  to  b^m ;  and  it  is  Tery  fiiafe^ 
fbr  persons  to  apprehend  any  for  themselves.  Events  have  ahewa  tb: 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  prophesy  in  this  way  -ftmnerir,  ^ 
commonly  mistdcen ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  it  takes  peoples  4iiieHi» 
of  from  better  things,  from  the  serious  ^charge  oftktir  dmties: 

pp.  274,  ^ 

Mr.  Milner*s  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Millenniunii  ut 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  Apostolic  Pnyphet  had  been  shewn  in  rision  the  eon^lele  de- 
struction of  Popery  and  false  religion,  in  the  former  chapters  f  aod  c 
this  he  is  shewn  the  vision  of  what  is  called  the  Millennium,  or  tbt* 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years^  trhidi  tt.-I 
then  take  place ;— a  happy  time  of  the  Church,  no  doubt ;  fbr  then,  i: 
seems,  wickedness,  though  by  no  means  extinct,  will  be  subdued,  azK 
the  world  shall  see,  what  hitnerto  it  has  not  seen,  the  governments  (C 
the  world  truly  Christian,  and  Christian  godliness  as  oommcm  on  eait: 
as  ungodliness  now  is.  Now,  though  the  Gospel  in  its  own  natnre 
cannot  be  better  than  it  is  now,  nor  Christ  more  precious  than  be  nov 
is,  yet  the  light,  eridence,  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  wiU  be  mnci 
stronger  in  the  eyes  of  men  than  they  can  be  now.  The  good  effecti 
of  the  Gkwpel,  in  the  world,  in  society,  will  be  more  sensibly  appeient: 
and  ten  toousand  objections  now  made  against  the  Scriptures,  wil 
.then  vanish,  without  any  need  of  arguments  at  all,  like  mists  \tdm 
the  sun.  At  present,  kingdoms  and  governments  cannot  shew  »* 
much  the  wholesomeness  of  Christianity,  because  the  number  of  real 
Christians  is  small,  and  they  too,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  of  o« 
influence  in  the  great  worl£  In  families,  and  in  private  life,  the  Di- 
vine gloiy  of  the  Gospel  appears  indeed  as  powerful  as  it  can  do  then, 
in  those  instances  where  families  and  private  men  are  real  Christiazu. 
-—If  any  serious  soul  be  wishing,  as  it  were,  to  see  this  glorious  day  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  I  would  say.  However  glorious  it  be,  heaven  it- 
self is  still  unspeakably  more  glorious ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  not  br 
deceived  by  sudi  thoughts  and  wi^es  into  a  love  of  this  earth,  hot 
fltill  remember  to  '^  set  our  affections  on  things  above."  Besides,  thnv 
is  no  sort  of  probability  that  the  youngest  of  us  will  ever  live  to  tec 
the  MiUenoium.'    pp.  267— 269. 
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'  Well  would  it  be  for  the  Churchy  if  this  sound  and  simple- 
Hfiinded  view  of  the  subject  were  more  generally  taken.  The 
lomely  advice  will,  probably,  excite  a  sneer  in  the  '  students  of 
prophecy;*  but,  if  they  are  more  knowing,  it  does  not  follow 
:hat  they  are  more  wise.  The  volume  contains  little  that  is  of  a 
critical  or  expository  character,  but  well  corresponds  to  its  title, 
and  is  worthy  of  its  estimable  Author. 

We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Vint's  tract, 
as  bearing  upon  the  general  subject,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
clearing  ourselves  from  a  heavy  charge  in  which  we  cannot  but 
feel  implicated,  although  not  indicted  by  name.  We  are  not, 
'indeed,  quite  certain  that  the  reverend  Author,  who  describes 
himself  as  having  been  forty  years  a  minister,  and  thirty  years  a 
Tutor,  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  our  obscure  Journal;  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  being  apparently,  if  not  his  favourite  work,  that 
upon  which  he  lays  most  stress,  as  a  critical  authority. 

'  Among  the  censors  of  literature,'  he  remarks,  '  there  are  two  modes 
of  sinking  a  production  of  the  pen  into  the  gulf  of  obb'vion ;  the  one 
by  pretention, — to  adopt  a  theolc^ical  term,  the  other  by  reprobation. 
The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  more  ratal  of  the  two.  Of  this,  I  have  had 
my  full  fdiare.  In  the  conrse  of  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  published 
eight  octavo  volumes,  two  in  duodecimo,  and  three  pamphlets ;  but  not 
one  of  these  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  Review  department  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine ! ' 

Leaving  the  Editor  of  that  Magazine  to  answer  for  himself, 
we  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  reverend  Author,  whether 
the  question  of  either  pretention  or  reprobation  can  be  agitated, 
with  any  theological  propriety,  respecting  the  still-born.     Of  all 
malice  prepense  towards  the  ofispring  of  his  prolific  pen,  we 
must  demand  to  be  acquitted,  not  having  had  any  cognizance  of 
their  existence.     Had  any  oF  the  ten  volumes  above-mentioned 
reached  our  hands,  we  should  have  been  liable  to  account  for 
the  fatal  treatment  of  them  charged  upon  the  Editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.     One  work,  indeed,  the  "  Illustrations 
"  of  Prophecy/'  we  chanced  to  see  advertised,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  copy,  but  without  success.     Since  then,  a  pamphlet 
has  fallen  into  our  hands,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Vint,  which, 
from  respect  to  the  Writer,  we  forbore  to  notice.     It  contained 
some  strictures  on  a  discourse  by  the  said  Editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  so  evidently  inspired  by  strong  personal  feel- 
ing, and  the  attack  seemed  to  us,  not  being  in  Mr.  Vint's  secret, 
so  uncalled  for  and  out  of  character,  that  we  doomed  it  to  pre* 
terition.     It  appears  that  the  severity  of  those  strictures  has  ex- 
posed the  Author  to  rebuke.     *  Perhaps,'  he  says,  *  they  are  too 
'  severe;  perhaps  there4s  too  thick  a  sprinkling  of  the  Attic  salt.* 
Not  so;  the  salt  was  the  simple  muriate,  and  was  without  savour. 
VOL.  v. — N.».  Q 
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Wliat  the  twelve  octavo  volumes  and  two  duodecimos  of  Mr. 
Vint's  works  consist  of,  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea ;  but,  as 
he  promises  '  a  second  edition  of  the  whole  of  what'  he  has 

*  published  on  the  subject  of  prophecy/ — we  hope  the  whole 
ten  volumes  are  not  on  that  subject, — we  will  engage,  on  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  by 
duly  reporting  their  contents  to  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  his  present  Inquiry. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Author  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
is,  *  to  prove  the  truth  of  an  assertion  which,'  he  tells  us,  '  he 
'  has  repeatedly  made,  namely,  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
'  Millennium  originated  in  a  Jewish  tradition.*  This  assertion, 
we  had  ourselves  occasion  to  make,  in  an  article  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  Millenarian  heresy  * ;  in  which  we  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  is  the  offspring  of  Jewish  er- 
ror, repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  adapted  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  every  consideration  drawn  from  the  joys 
or  terrors  of  the  world  to  come.  We  take  to  ourselves  no  cre- 
dit, however,  for  the  statement  of  an  opinion  which,  had  it  been 
original,  would  have  been  suspicious,  but  which  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom.     *  If  we  understand  the  Revela- 

*  tion  literally,'  remarks  the  latter,  *  we  mustjudaixe*  What  he 
means  by  taking  it  jiterally,  he  afterwards  explains,  by  referring 
to  '  the  fable  of  a  thousand  years  and  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem.' f 
Mr.  Vint  has  occupied  a  chapter  with  citations  from  Gill,  Light- 
foot,  and  other  learned  writers,  describing  some  of  the  Jevrish 
traditions  relating  to  the  seven  millenniums.  He  then  proceeds 
to  shew  *  the  reception  given  to  Jewish  traditions,  by  the  first 

*  professors  of  Christianity ; '  but  no  direct  evidence  on  this 
point  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  second  century.  Passages 
are  cited  from  the  writings  of  Justin,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
other  early  Millenarians,  which  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
entered  into  the  controversy,  but  may  be  acceptable  to  readers 
who  have  not  ready  access  to  learned  tomes  and  primary  autho- 
rities. A  learned  writer,  in  a  volume  now  on  our  table,  has  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  character  of  Papias,  the  father  of  the 
judaizing  Millenarians,  by  attributing  to  his  gross  and  puerile 
representations  a  figurative  meaning.  *  It  is  quite  evident,'  he 
thinks,  '  from  Papias's  expressions,  as  cited  by  Irenasus,  that  he 

*  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  literally ;  when,  for  instance, 

*  he  says,  that  each  vine  shall  have  ten  thousand  branches, 
'  limbs,  bunches,  &c.,  &c.,  things  quite  out  of  nature,  and  which 

*  have  no  possible  connexion  with  religion,  unless  taken  figura- 

*  tively ;  and  the  wonder  is,  how  Eusebius  could  have  forgot- 

♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  March,  1829.     Vol.  I.,  3d.  Series,  p.  198. 
t  See  Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  702. 
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'ten  himself  so  far  as  to  think  they  had.'*  Both  Papias  and 
Irenaeus  have  been,  it  is  contended,  misunderstood.  But  they 
Dmst  have  been  misunderstood,  not  only  by  Euscbius,  but  by 
Dionysius,  who  is  represented  by  Jerom  as  having  written  ex- 
pressly, not  against  Cerinthus,  but  against  the  fables  of  Irenasus. 
The  anxiety  to  attribute  a  spiritual  meaning  to  their  fables,  is 
not  new.  A  curious  passage  is  cited  by  Mr.  Vint  from  the 
writings  of  Brightman,  an  Lnglish  clergyman  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  who  wrote  commenUiries  in  Latin  on  the  Canticles  and 
the  Apocalypse,  (it  is  remarkable,  that  a  particular  fondness  for 
tibe  former  book  should  almost  uniformly  have  characterized  the 
Millenarians,)  and  who  dated  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years  from  '  the  binding  of  the  Devil  by  Constantine.*  + 

'  For  this  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  when  he  ruleth  in  the  midst  of 
any  people,  and  swayetn  them  with  the  sceptre  of  his  word.  And  this 
is,  indeed,  the  most  true  empire  and  kingdom  of  any  nation,  when  it  is 
sobjected  to  Christ's  empire  alone,  and  when  it  is  governed  by  his 
conduct  and  command  alone.  Now,  at  length,  we  may  perceive  what 
land  of  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years  lasting,  that  is,  whereof  we  are  a 
part,  thanks  be  given  to  God  for  it,  touching  which,  all  the  ancient 
Wthers  almost,  as  Papias,  Irenseus,  Justin,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and 
Angustin  also  in  some  part,  have  spoken  so  many  things  and  those  so 
magnificently-  Out  of  all  doubt,  they  would  have  this  kingdom  to  be 
mritnal,  the  infinite  sweetness  whereof,  they  shadowed  out  by  corporal 
things  after  the  manner  of  the  Prophets.  And  yet  I  will  not  oenv, 
that  some  of  them  inclined  too  muph  in  their  opinions  to  bodily 
delights ;  but  was  it  that  they  might  plunge  themselves  and  gratify 
themselves  in  them,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  that  overwhelm  themselves 
with  riot  and  with  being  given  to  sensual  pleasures  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
any  such  matter  should  ever  come  into  the  minds  of  such  learned  and 
holy  men;  but,  because  they  knew  that  the  church  should  also  enjoy  ex- 
ceedingly great  felicity  pertaining  to  this  life  under  this  kingdom  of 
Christy  therefore,  they  make  mention  of  the  abundance  of  this  kind  of 
delights.  And  indeed,  we  wait  now  every  day  till  the  Antichrist  of 
Rome  and  the  Turk  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  Till  this  victory  be 
obtained,  the  Church  shall  be  still  m  her  warfaring  estate,  she  must 
keep  in  tents,  and  has  to  wrestle  with  many  adversities.  But  after 
this  work  shall  be  despatched,  she  shall  have  a  most  joyful  triumph, 
as  rejoicing  exceedingly  because  of  those  unspeakable  pleasures  and 
delights  which  she  shall  afterwards  live  in  perpetually/     pp.  53,  54. 

One  ancient  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse  (Andrew,  bishop 
of  Cassarea,  about  a.  d.  500)  interprets  ch.  xx.  1 — 3,  of  *  the 
*  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Devil  by  means  of  Our  Lord's 


*  Lee's  Sermons  and  Dissertations,  p.  344. 
t  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Grotius. 
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*  death ;'  an  opinion  which  has  found  a  modem    9tiArocait  ; 
Professor  Lee,  although,  strange  to  say»  he  makes  the  tboiKE)  '- 
years  end  with  the  apostolic  age!    Bishop  Andrew  disco^r' 
more  sobriety  of  judgement :    '  whether   the   thousaiid  jcr 

'  spoken  of  denote  exactly  that  term,  or  only  a  long  damr** . 
he  says,  '  God  only  knows.'    Afterwards  on  verse  7,  he  has  cr 
following  remarks,  which  we  cite  from  Lardner  as  beiag  o^ 
wholly  undeserving  of  attention.  \ 

'  Some  confine  the  above-mentioned  thousand   years  to  :k  i 

*  short  period  of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  from  his  baptism  to  i 

*  ascension  to  heaven,  being  no  more  than  three  years  or  titr** 
^  years  and  a  half.     Others  think  that,  after  the  completkm  c: 
'  six  thousand  years,  shall  be  the  first  resurrection  firom  dk 
'  dead,  which  is  to  be  peculiar  to  the  saints  alone ;   who  are  : 
'  be  raised  up,  that  they  may  dwell  again  on  this  earthy  «faeR 

*  they  had  given  proofs  of  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  that  tky 

*  may  live  a  thousand  years  in  honour  and  plenty  ;  after  vhk^ 
'  will  be  the  general  resurrection  of  good  and    bad.     But  tiie 

*  Church  receives  neither  of  those  interpretations  ;  for  we  r^ 
'  member  what  our  Lord  said  to  the  Sadducees,  That  tbe 
^  righteous  shall  be  as  "  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven  {  s 
'  also  the  words  of  Paul,  who  says,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 

*  not  meat  and  drink."  By  the  thousand  years,  therefore,  n 
'understand,  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (or  the 
'  time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation).'* 

Mr.  Vint,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  seems  to  have  adopt- 
ed a  similar  conclusion.  He  complains  of  the  translation  of 
Rev.  XX.  4.  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  the  worst  that  he  has 
seen,  and  a  violation  of  all  grammatical  construction.  He  coc- 
siders  the  Vulgate  translation  as  the  best  that  has  fallen  under 
his  notice,  and  renders  it  thus  : 


c  u 


And  I  saw  thrones,  and  gome  sat  upon  them,  and  judgemi'it 
was  given  to  them ;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  such  as  had  been  bdiead«d 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  those  persms 
who  worshipped  not  the  beast  nor  his  image,  and  who  received  not  his 
mark  on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  han(£,  and  lived  and  rrigned  witB 
Christ  a  thousand  years." '  p.  79. 

Conformably  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 

*  the  confinement  of  the  dragon  for  a  thousand  years  has  ter- 

*  minated,  or  is  about  to  terminate.'  This  alarming  intimation, 
however,  is  accompanied  with  an  avowal,  that  the  Author  *  be- 
<  lieves  with  all  the  eagerness  of  desire  and  hope,  that  the  glorj 
^  and  blessedness  of  the  latter  days  are  approaching,  but  un- 


•  Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  79. 
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limited  by  any  period  of  a  thousand  years,  or  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  years.' 

^NVe  bad  intended  to  notice  in  the  present  article,  some  recent 
ublications  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland  upon  inquiries  connect- 
d  witb  '  the  prophetic  periods '  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  if 
ot  more  satisfactory  than  the  general  mass  of  dissertation  upon 
his  boundless  theme  of  discussion,  merit  the  praise  of  learned 
ngenuity.  But  our  readers  are,  we  fear,  already  weary  of 
leing  led  through  the  mazes  of  opinion,  without  being  conduct- 
ed to  any  definite  issue.  The  best  possible  issue,  however,  of 
.uch  investigations,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  humility  of  mind  which 
icquiesces  in  uncertainty,  where  evidence  is  unattainable,  and 
cnovr ledge  is  for  the  wisest  reasons  withheld.  "  It  is  not  for  us 
.o  knpw  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
His  own  power."  Of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  :  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation;  neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo,  here !  or  Lo,  there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."     (Luke  xviii,  20,  21.) 


Art.  IV.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications  of  Insanity y  with 
Su^estions  for  the  better  Protection  and  Care  of  the  Insane.  By 
John  Conolly,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
London.    8vo.  pp.  496.  Price  12^.    London,  1830. 

^I^HE  Author  of  this  "  Inquiry,"  is  a  person  of  highly  respect- 
-*-     able  talent  and  character,  whose  appointment  as  medical 
professor  in  the  London  University,  was,  we  doubt  not,  awarded 
with  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  job  as  may  consist  with  the  de- 
crees and  determinations  of  any  corporate  body  :  and  we  have 
been  given  to  understand,  that  his  conduct  in  the  professorial 
chair  fully  justifies  the  election  of  the  council.     If,  indeed.  Dr. 
Conolly  lectures  as  he  writes,  his  manner  must  be  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  make  that  favourable  impression  on  his  pupils, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  much  avail  towards  insuring  an  at-, 
tentive  auditory.     A   treatise  on  Insanity  from  an  individual 
placed  in  so  honourable  and  responsible  a  station,  cannot  fail  of 
exciting  higher  expectations,  and  of  being  subjected  to  a  severer 
scrutiny,  than  one  from  an  unknown  or  obscure  writer ;  more 
especially  when  an  announcement  is  made,  largely  by  implica- 
tion, and  well  nigh  in  absolute  terms,  that,  in  the  pages  put 
forth  are  to  be  found  originality  in  theory,  and  improvement  in 
practice,  to  the  extent  of  not  merely  justifying,  but  actually  ren« 
dering  necessary  their  prompt  publication. 

We  have  attentively  perused  Dr.  C.*s  work,  and  must  say 
that  we  have  been  charmed  with  the  liveliness  of  its  style,  and 
with  the  Writer's  aptitude  for  illustration.   The  impression  that 
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it  has  left,  is,  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  indicates  much  clever- 
ness, and  not  a  little  vanity ;  vanity,  we  say,  inasmuch  as  our 
duty  imposes  a  plainness  of  terms,  and  because  we  consider  that 
Dr.  Conolly  has  both  much  overrated  his  own  powers,  and 
much  undervalued  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
by  imagining  himself  to  have  thrown  any  new  light  either  on 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  on  the  phenomena  of  its  disordered 
condition. 

The  often  iterated  question,  What  is  Insanity  ?  received  a 
reply,  sonie  thirty  years  ago,  from  an  acute  metaphysician,  who 
has  since  distinguished  himself  by  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  his  criticisms,  more  especially,  on  the  doctrines 
of  Stewart  and  Reid.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Zoonomia/*  had 
defined  the  essence  of  insanity  to  be  an  excess  of  volition.  In 
his  strictures  on  that  work,  Dr.  Brown,  objecting  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, assumes  that  the  state  in  question  is  constituted  by  a 
peculiar  vividness  in  the  ideas  of  imagination ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  '  examine  whether  this  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 

*  nomena  of  deranged  intellect ;  for  if  it  be  sufficient,  it  is  un- 
'  philosophical  to  suppose  another  cause  of  difference  from  the 
^  sane  condition.*  We  are  here  tempted  to  transcribe  the  fine 
paragraph  by  which  this  Author  introduces  his  strictures  on 
Darwin ;  not  that  the  remarks  have  any  particular  bearing  on 
the  points  under  discussion,  but  as  they  furnish  an  admirable 
example  of  that  manly  tone  and  good  taste,  that  '  seriousness 
in  a  serious  cause,'  and  abstinence  from  meretricious  graces  of 
diction,  which  some  of  our  flashy  writers  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

'  Of  the  various  spectacles  of  misery ',  says  Dr.  Brown, 
^  which  the  great  drama  of  life  continually  presents,  that  of 
'  madness  excites  the  most  painful  combination  of  feelings.  We 
^  regret  the  death  of  a  man  of  genius,  because  we  believe  that 
^  the  mind  which  delighted  and  instructed  us,  has  survived  the 

*  mouldering  body^  and  is  still  in  possession  of  all  its  former 

*  energies.     But,  in  madness,  it  is  the  decay  of  the  mind  itself 

*  which  we  view.     The  large  projects  of  benevolence  and  ge- 

*  nius  have  subsided.  He  whose  former  years  were  wholly  em- 
'  ployed  in  relieving  misery,  now  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
'  little  tricks  of  malice ;  the  tongue  to  which  we  have  listened 

*  with  rapture,  while  every  word  removed  a  prejudice,  or  un- 

*  folded  a  truth,  now  utters  only  incoherent  ravings ;  the  hand 

*  which  "  waked  to  extacy  the  living  lyre ",  is  earnestly  em- 
'  ployed  in  the  most  trifling  sports  of  the  infant ;  and  that  mind 

*  which  pierced  the  secret  recesses  of  nature^  and  traced  the 

*  laws  by  which  our  ideas  succeed,  now  seems  sunk  in  listless 

*  indolence.     The  past  rushes  on  our  memory ;  we  compare  it 

*  with  the  present ;  and  he  who  has  walked  without  anguish 
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amid  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  finds  it  difficult  to  sustain  the  sight 
of  intellect  in  decay/ 

In  subsequently  illustrating  his  theory  of  Insanity,  Dr.  Brown 
'emarks : — *  Vividness  in  the  ideas  of  imagination,  leads  us  to  re- 
fer them  to  external  objects ;  checks  the  usual  course  of  as- 
^  sociation;  occasions  us  to  form  erroneous  judgements,  and 
'  thus  to  perform  actions  which  appear  irrational  to  those  who 

*  compare  only  ideas  of  perception.    The  madman  swears,  talks 
'  obscenely,  and  pays  no  regard  to  cleanliness  in  his  person  and 

*  actions,  because  the  associate  idea  of  impropriety  is  not  in- 

*  duced.     He  thinks  that  he  has  performed  certain  actions,  or 
'  that  certain  events  will  necessarily  happen,  because  he  does 

*  not    remember  the  ideas  with  which  these  are  inconsistent. 
'  In  the  midst  of  wealth,  he  pines  with  the  thoughts  of  dying  in 

*  indigence ;  and  surrounded  with  all  the  endearments  of  friend- 

*  ship  and  of  domestic  tenderness,  he  believes  himself  nban- 
'  doned  by  the  world.  He  discerns  malignity  in  an  eye  which 
'  beams  only  with  love  and  compassion ;  every  heart  disowns 
'  him,   and  every  expression  of  regard  is  only  meant  to  de- 

*  ceive. 

'  When  the  system  is  in  a  sound  state,  we  rectify  our  erro- 

*  neous  judgement  by  comparing  them  with  other  ideas.    In 
'  the  mind  of  the  insane  person,  these  ideas  are  not  excited,  and 

*  his  judgements,  therefore,  are  permanently  erroneous.     He 
'  disregards  perception,  and,  confined  in  a  small  apartment,  fan- 

*  cies  himself  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  or  he  combines  ima- 
'  gination  with    perception,  and   believes    himself   a    captive 

*  prince.* 

The  whole  case  is,  in  fact,  reducible  to  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  perception,  and  the  relative   strength   of  conception. 
We  employ  the  term  relative,  because  conception  or  imagina- 
tion, or  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please,  may  mount  up  far 
above  its  ordinary  standard,  while  the  individual  still  continues 
sane.     The  conceptions  of  the  poet  may  take  a  wide  range  and 
lofty  flights,  without  inducing  any  approach  to  madness.     And 
why  ?     Because  the  man  of  kindled  imagination,  if  his  judge- 
ment remains  unimpaired,  knows  that  he  is  imagining ;  or,  in 
other  words,  voluntarily  transports  himself  into  an  ideal  world, 
and  in  that  world  revels  and  luxuriates,  only  so  long  as  may 
consist  with  a  power  to  retain  correct  perceptions,  or  return  to 
healthy  associations.     His  mind  is  furnished  with  balance  as 
well  as  spring.     He  carries  into  dangerous  regions  ballast  pro- 
portioned to  his  wide-spread  canvass;   and  the  moment  that 
these  due  adjustments  are  interfered  with,  is  the  moment  of  peril 
that  the  intellect  is  about  to  sufier  those  commotions  which  may 
ultimately  make  shipwreck  of  the  understanding. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  by  the  way,  may  serve  to  expose 
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the  vulgar  error,  which  places  wit  or  genius  in  an  appror; 
relation  to  insanity.     It  is  deficiency,  and  not  exober^ 
mental   power,  which   conducts  to  madness*     One  iv 
heightened  at  the  expense  of  another's  depressoD  ast: 
larity ;  and  derangement  is  the  result. 

'  Madness  \  again  to  cite  Dr.  Brown,  *  is  a  dbose 

*  motives  alone.    That  is,  we  are  not  then  excited  by*- 1 
'  appearance  of  things,  but  by  the  more  vivid  ideas  of  ^  I 

*  tion.'    Before  we  proceed  to  collate  this  principie  «ii '  i 
position  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  ConoUy,  as  to  tU  j 
tials  of  a  disordered,  in  opposition  to  a  healthy  condhk 
intellect,  we  must  again  advert  to  the  exposition  gires 
able  opponent  of  Darwin,  who,  in  the  paragraph  juit  . 
before  the  reader,   plainly  states  the  loss  of  the  est 
power  to  be  the  main  deficiency  by  which  madne^  n  • 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  announcement  of  tbs  >  ~ 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  our  Professcwr  brings  for*  ' 
original  discovery,  this  same  definition  or  account  of  t'- 
condition;  which  he  represents  as  the  detection  of  as  ' 
ant  principle,  equally  important,  in  the  illustration  of  t" 
nomena  of  mental  disease,  and,  before  the  appeanncf 
book,  equally  hidden,  as  the  latent  heat  or  fixed  sr : 
Black,  in  respect  to  chemical  philosophy.     Whole  se^" 
our   Author's    treatise   are  devoted    to    the    compl^^^ 
position  of  his  supposed  discovery,  that  a  madman  his  h' 
correctness  of  his  comparing  power,  and  is  therefore  nsi  i-- 
judge  and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.     Indeed,  the  word«  t:r 
ing  and  impairment  occur  so  frequently  in  the  pages  c 
Conolly,  that  the  reader  becomes  actually  nauseated  b< : 
introduction.     'Insanity',  says  Dr.  C,   '  is  the  impairs: 
'  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  accompsBi 
'  or  inducing  a  defect  in  the  comparing  faculty. 
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Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  thisj  that  happiness  is  happiness !"  ' 

We  have  been  better  pleased  with  that  division  of  t> 
sent  treatise,  in  which  Dr.  C.  opposes  those  minute  di^> 
the  disorder,  and  those  subtile  distinctions  between  madD^ 
sanity,  with  which  the  works  of  mere  nosographers  i** 
Mental  disorder  and  mental  health  differ,  according  to  tb^ 
sent  Writer,  in  degree,  more  than  in  kind;  and  an  ir.:e" 
section  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  <^ ' 
states  which,  without  being  medically  considered  as  or^ 
are,  in  a  manner,  intermediate  between  actual  sanity  anil 
tive  disorder.    It  behooves  the  professors  of  the  healing  ^ 
pecially  to  observe  and  recognize  these  shades  and  grsii-^ 
masmuch  as  both  decision  on  the  question  of  sound  in'  I 
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,    ce  adaptation  of  means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 

'  ■-  derangement,  may  be  furnished  by  Such  recognition, 

happy  to  find  that  the  opinion  ia  daily  gaining  ground, 

' ""  Vtiity  is  not  so  definitively  separated  from  mental  and 

-  -"^"^enlth  and  disease,  as  was  formerly  thought.     This  con- 

■  T'Oi  gems  to  LIB  to  harmonize  both  with  philosophy  and  with 
*'  ^^"^.ion ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  principles  arising  out  of 
. '  "-V  ■' Victien,  is  calculated  to  lesMn  the  htHror  connected  with 
r-RT0"tempUtion  of  madness  in  all  its  dread  Tarieties.     By 

<a««'inB,  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  intellectual  disorder 

■  --.  '  "^y  to  be  placed  on  a  better  fboting,  and  to  conduct  to  a 
.  C-^K'cceasfiil  result.     In  his  sentiments  on  this  head,  how- 

.'ititRr.  C.  cannot  claim  to  be  listened  to  in  the  character  of  a 

•  :ij»«er,  whatever  ingenuttv  he  may  have  shewn  in  his  post- 

■.'_^'iSf  however  felicitous  his  illustrations.     '  Every  nervous 

-jf^l  *t  remarks  an  antithetical  and  somewhat  quaint  writer, 

-  tinc^fftf  of  insanity.'  'Madness',  ^ys  another  writer  of 
'..^.'Viahed  talent,  '  means  every  thing,  and  means  nothing.* 
....^;«U  tract  on  Nervous  Disorder  recently  noticed  in  our 
:„--^  .  the  recognition  of  this  non-specific  character  of  mental 
J  0  -llieM  ie  strongly  insisted  on,  as  necessary  to  a  correct 

',^ .v., station  of  all  derangement  in  the  class  nenosie  of  noaolo- 

''    tL.!V"thorc.     The  good  sense  of  mankind  Is  gradually  Coming 

'^'lOrdanee  with  this  more  philosophical  and  mora  lalutarY 

"  '^  ., .  morbid  affections  of  mfaid,  or  rather  of  body  and  mind, 

'  .^< -''  hitherto  generally  tJit^ed. 

' ";'.  fioaoQj,  wtmout  being  apparently  a  decided  phrenoto- 

■  ■■■'"' .r;-mk»  favourably  of  the  recent  attempts  to  locate  faculty, 
'  -  Jjfi^toee  physiologist!  have  attempted,  who  assume  for  tlieir 

■-':',  the  name  of  phrenology; — a  name,  by  the  way,  which 
'  J'l,yto  aasuma  the  eiistenoe  of  the  science  as  the  only  true 
-'•'-'''^  '  ion  of  mental  phenomena  that  has  been  broached.  Be 
'^^'"^~  it  may,  ve  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  some  of  the  posi- 
,:,  ^Fd^'fid  inferences  advanced  and  maintained  by  the  phrenolo- 
^,.^)i=^d>ool,  eoindde  with  fact.  Perception,  memory,  &c.,  are, 
.,^.«  most  part,  treated  by  tbe  metaphysicians  as  distinct 
^"  'f  fftOalties:  and  based  on  the  assumption  of  these  \iTi- 
i'/';'*'^*'^wers,  a  fabric  of  philosophy  has  been  erected,  consist^ 
i^'-' ''''^'!!i  it  has  been  imagined,  with  what  is  traceable  by  common 
"^^r.  ■ation.  Yel,  we  arc  surely  taught  by  the  workings  of  our 
*"')  ifod,  and  by  observing,  so  far  as  is  n 
'J  '.,t  others,  that  one  iniiividual  recoH 
' *^  Which  another  finds  it  hard  lo  retrf 
'?'^,4J»Ban  advantage  over  the  first,! 

•"'*l'~ 
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circumstances  which  become  the  subjects  of  recogmtioo.  A 
this  may,  it  is  alleged,  be  the  result  of  accideDtal  impressL-t 
directing  the  faculties  into  this  or  that  course.  If^  howevr 
the  phrenologist  could,  by  induction  from  sufficient  fiicts,  vsk 
good  his  coilclusionSy  the  remarkable  discrepancies  to  whkk  t: 
now  allude,  would  certainly  be  more  easily  accounted  fiir  opr 
his  system,  than  upon  the  other.  It  is  a  singular  fiic^  diai6 
Author  whose  description  of  insanity  we  cited  at  the  eor- 
mencement  of  the  present  article,  differs  from  his  predecestr 
in  the  same  degree  that  he  approaches  the  phrenolc^ists,  £ 
this  without  any  reference  to  the  creed  of  Gall.  Indeed,  '^ 
argues  and  reasons  as  if  no  such  creed  had  ever  cost  him  i  s> 
ment*s  thought ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  be  dassev 
the  thing  altogether  with  the  visionary  sciences  and  fidse  pi^ 
tensions  of  physiognomy  and  astrology. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  deficient  attention  is  the  source  of  & 
fective  memory ;  and  ^hat,  for  want  of  the  memory's  being  i: 
due  and  proportioned  exercise  with  the  other  fiundties,  i^ 
ations  from  the  standard  of  mental  health, — ^in  other  words,  tk 
different  degrees  and  Idnds  of  insanity  originate.  It  is,  indeec. 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  individuals  to  gain  and'  preserf 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  .an  habitual  command  over  the  ftcolr 
of  attention,  and  a  conse<]|uent  integrity  of  general  recoUectioc. 
if  they  wish  to  guard  agamst  ^he  possible  mroads  of  madnes^ 
But  it  cannot  be  questioned,  (whatever  system  we  adopt  in  order 
to  explain  the  fact,)  that  assiduous  attention  to,  and  a  sabs^ 
quent  mastery  of  one  subject  of  pursuit,  may  consist  with  ^ 
incapacity  to  attend  to  and  master  another,  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. Nor  do  we  see  how  the  vast  varieties  manifested  in  post- 
tive  insanity, — the  extreme  cleverness  and  skill  of  the  madine 
in  some  things,  combined  with  an  almost  idiotic  obtuseness  is 
others,  can  be  made  to  square  with  the  generally  receird 
theory  respecting  the  intellectual  powers  of  perception,  atten* 
tion,  memory,  and  judgement.  Indeed,  if  we  are  thus  to  sim- 
plify and  class  faculties,  we  should  find  our  paths  through  the 
mazes  of  mind  and  the  wanderings  of  mania,  rendered  more 
easy,  by  adopting  a  theory  which  we  have  latelv  met  with  in « 
Medico-Metaphysical  Lecture  of  Mr.  Greville  Jones,  who 
maintains,  that  every  mental  phenomenon  is  susceptible  of  so- 
lution, b^  assuming  that  all  the  elements  of  the  mind  are  ^^ 
solvable  into  impressions  present  to  the  senses,  conception 
which  are  the  recollection  of  impressions,  and  the  union  of 
these  two,  by  which  union  are  constituted  pure  abstractions. 
Association  and  imagination  are,  in  this  theory  of  Mr.  Jones, 
supposed  to  be  consequences  resulting  from  the  relative  bear- 
ings which  impressions  have  with  conceptions,  according  to  the 
varied  conditions,  r-'- — '  "•^d  inducedi  of  mind  and  body. 
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T'he  most  striking  deficiency^  perhaps,  in  Dr.  Conolly's 
eatise^  relates  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  conies  under 
e  head  of  pathology;  for  after  all,  abstracts  of  Locke's  Phi- 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  ingenious  subtilties  as  to  the 
luse^  and  modes,  and  principles  of  intellectual  circumstance, 
sar  much  l^ss  directly  upon  the  prevention  and  cure  of  mad- 
?ss,  than  investigations  of  connecting  bodily  states.  In  the 
lort  lecture  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  this  connection  is 
-eated  of,  so  far  as  the  Lecturer  goes,  in  an  interesting  manner* 
One  great  difference',  remarks  Mr.  Jones,  '  in  the  activity  and 
power  of  the  mind,  will  be  found  to  be  according  as  the  brain 
is  fully  or  scantily  supplied  with  blood,  and  according  as  that 
blood  is  well  aerated.  Thus  we  find  that,  where  the  cortical 
or  sanguineous  part  of  the  brain  predominates  so  as  to  afford 
an  extensive  surface,  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  greater ;  and 
so  essential  is  the  quality  of  the  blood,  that  if  the  action  of  the 
lungs  stops  a  moment,  the  brain^s  action  ceases  at  once.'* 


*  That  Mr.  Jones  is  no  disciple  of  the  new  doctrines  alluded  to  in 
^he  text,  the  following  citation  \iall  fiilly  prove^  which  we  throw  into 
I  notCj  as  the  subject  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  matter  of 
the  text. 

'  Man  has  a  more  convolnted  and  capacious  cerebrum  than  any  other 
animal  that  approaches  him  neaiiy ;  and  his  memory  is  more  exten- 
sive>  and  his  associations  more  numerous.    Observe,  however,  that 
there  are  no  parts  of  consequence  in  the  human  brain,  other  than  are 
found  in  beasts,  although  he  (man)  possesses  faculties  of  which  they 
(animals)  have  no  trace.     Man  is  not  superior  to  animals  in  degree. 
He  is  quite  different  from  them.     There  is  a  gradual  link  in  the 
creation  up  to  the  monkey.     From  him  to  man,  the  break  is  abrupt. 
To  turn  round,  as  it  were,  on  himself;  to  say,  *'  thus  do  I  think,  and 
thus  will ;"  to  ask  "  what  am  I,  and  whence?"  to  dive  into  the  future 
and  the  past ;  to  be  susceptible  of  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  miscalled 
bubble,  "  reputation";  to  feel  the  poet*s  frenzy,  the  enthusiast's  de- 
votion ; — ^these  are  attributes  which  could  never  have  been  produced 
by  the  associations  which  belong  to  brutes,  however  exalted  those 
might  become. 

'  When,  then,  we  observe  that,  with  all  these  mighty  powers,  there 
are  no  fresh  cerebral  parts,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  look  with  a  deriding 
eye  on  those  philosophers  who  attribute  the  superior  qualities  of  man 
to  a  bump  in  this  or  that  situation ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  feel  less 
contempt  for  those  who  talk  of  genius,  talent,  and  intellectual  supe- 
riority, as  if  man  were  of  many  species-— as  if  the  rational  fuculties  of 
men  differed — as  if  there  were  any  other  causes  of  our  different  attain- 
meats  except  what  belong  to  the  goads  to  exertion,  to  our  constitution, 
and  our  education.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this ;  for  I  despair  of 
any  converts  at  present  to  this  opinion ;  the  opposite  is  too  flattering 
to  vanity  to  be  easily  parted  with.' 

R  2 
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It  is  moreover  of  the  highest  importmoe  that  we  sIhniU  til 
into  our  account  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  of  the  fi?er, . 
the  uterus,  of  the  several  secretori^s  pf  the  body,  in  coiyQiicd: 
with  and  relation  to  cerebral  conditions,  before  we  can  htre  ir 
clear  conception  as  to  the  astonishing  mutations  of  which  i 
thinking  principle  is  susceptible,  lliese  mutations  are  Qt£ 
effected  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time, — a  man  bez£ 
irascible  or  mad  at  one  moment,  obviously  from  physical  o- 
cumstances,  and  in  the  next,  calm,  composed,  and  »  i^ 
senses*  All  these  particulars  ought  to  be  traced  and  scmtioBei 
in  a  work  on  disordered  perception ;  and  the  difficulty  viae 
attends  the  investigation  in  many  cases,  ought  lo  seme  onij  :i 
excite  to  a  more  close  and  thorough  research. 

A  section  of  Dr.  C.'s  book  is,  mdeed,  devoted  to  the  ecr- 
sideration  of  those  *  various  stimuli  by  which  intellectual  pome 
*  and  activity  are  modified.'  In  this  division  of  the  treatise,  vi 
meet  with  some  excellent  hints  in  reference  to  the  manageioe!:- 
of  the  mind,  and  to  those  conditions  of  it  out  of  which  insanin 
is  easily  engendered.  The  following  extract  is  rather  long,  has 
we  should  be  doing  ii^justice  to  our  Author  by  oinitting  or  em 
abridging  it. 

'^  There  is  also  an  excitement  of  the  mind^  which  arises  from  its  ok 
action ;  but  when  it  is  produced,  the  attention,  and  compouimi*  uk 
memory,  cannot  always  be  exercised  without  borrowing  so  modi  ^ 
from  the  imagination,  as  to  shew  the  latter  Acuity  its  importance,  s&k 
to  ^produce  the  danger  of  its  encroachment ;  and  thu^,  men  who  an 
anxious  to  excel  in  serious  labours,  are  not  unfrequently  led  away  tm 
them  to  imaginative  creations.  The  most  lively  of  the  fiicnlties  wu. 
not  always  condescend  to  play  the  part  of  an  auxiliary,  to  guide  ac^ 
animate  the  mental  labour,  and  decorate  the  solid  fiibric  raised  by  tbe 
judgement ;  but  allures  away  the  attention  from  occupations  whitii  &• 
tigue  it,  to  more  pleasureahle  exercise,  from  which,  althou^  it  hut 
sometimes  return  refreshed,  it  cannot  always  be  reclaimed.  I  am  ia* 
dined  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  shorter  lands  of  poetical  perfivn- 
ances,  and  seveial  of  the  most  unbidden,  but  acknowledged  fehdiia 
of  harmonious  composition,  have  intruded  themselves  upon  their  iA« 
thors'  minds  in  the  midst  of  their  most  serious  occupations^  bounding 
in  among  their  graver  thoughts  like  the  dancers  in  a  serious  panto* 
mime,  and  after  usurping  the  stage  for  a  time,  allowing  the  graTcr 
plot  to  proceed.  When  the  mental  faculties  are  excited  to  any  lund  cf 
exercise,  a  disposition  may  be  raised  in  them  to  other  kinds  of  exercise; 
and  their  exertions  and  powers  may  prove  to  be  greater  than  the  indi- 
vidual igwssessmg  them  knew  himself  to  be  endowed  with.  It  is  exer- 
cise which  discloses  the  uncounted  and  unknown  treasures  of  the  me- 
mory, and  produces  from  the  imagination,  oombinations  of  such  ibrce 
and  variety,  as  to  justify  our  calling  ^em  creations. 

'  The  influence  of  the  mind's  exercise  upon  the  mind  itself,  is  com- 
monly then  of  a  beneficial  kind.    A  belief  however,  is  entertained  by 
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aomti.  9iicl  HidintriodBly  pitimgated  by  others  wbo  cvi  hurdly  be  sup- 
poeed  to  enteFUin  U9  uiat  tne  mind  is  generally  hind^wd  l^  its  own 
exercisej  and  that  education^  as  applied  to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks^ 
is  therefore  hurtful  to  the  understandings  and  even  productive  of  mad- 
ness.     liVhy  theoe  effects  should  be  limited  to  rank^  and  not  be  the  onv 
versal  consequences  of  education^  they  do  not  explain.   It  would  not  be 
more  unreasonable  to  assert^  that  the  exercise  or  the  body  is  necessarily 
productive  of  disease  and  deformity.     Education  is  the  training  and 
exercise  of  the  mind;  and^  as  when  we  recommend  bodily  exercise,  we 
do  not  mean  the  unnatural  postures  of  the  ballet,  or  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  gymnasium,  neither  do  we  mean  an  intempevate  straiii- 
ing  of  the  mental  ^umlties.    To  educate  a  maa,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  supply  him  with  the  power  of  oontroUing  nis 
feelings,  and  his  thoughts,  and  his  actions ;  between  doing  wl^ich  and 
becoming  insane,  or  unabl?  to  control  his  feeliiigs,  his  thoi^ghts,  and 
his  actions,  there  is  no  very  visible  connexion.    The  best  way  of  de- 
ciding the  matter  is,  by  an  appeal  to  £icts.    Whoever  will  converse 
with  lunatics  with  a  view  to  its  elucidation,  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  consists  of  those  whose  talents  have 
been  regularly  and  Judiciously  cultivated.     If  I  may  trust  to  my  own 
observation,  I  should  sav>  that  a  well^ucated  man  or  woman  is  gene- 
rally an  exception  to  tne  rest ;  and  that  the  majority  is  made  up  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons ;  even  those  who  seem  to  have  acquired 
some  little  knowledge,  beinff  commonly  those  who  have  picked  it  up  as 
tbey  could,  with  manv  disadvantages,  and  without  the  method  which 
what  alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  good  education,  woujd  have  impart- 
ed to  their  application.    The  rasters  of  the  BicUre  ka  a  series  of 
years,  ^ew  that  even  when  madness  affeots  those  who  belong  to  the 
educated  classes,  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  whose  education  has 
been    imperfect    or   irregular;    and  very    rarely    indeed    in   those 
whose  minds  have  been  fully,  equally,  and  systematically  exercised. 
Priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  musicians,  whose  pro- 
fessions so  often  appear  marked  in  that  register,  are  often  persons  of 
very  limited  or  exclusive  education ;  their  fticulties  have  been  un- 
equally exercised ;  they  have  commonly  given  themselves  up  too  much 
to  imagination,  and  have  a^lected  comparison,  and  have  not  habituallv 
exercised  the  judgement.     Even  of  this  class,  it  is  to  be  vememberea, 
that  it  is  oommomy  those  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  dass,  in  point  of 
talent,  vrho  become  thus  aflected ;  whilst  of  naturalists,  ^  phvsieiaas> 
chemists,  geometricians,  it  is  said,  not  one  instanoe  ocours  in  these  re- 
eisters.   Every  one's  recollection  will  convince  him,  that  of  those  attain- 
ing to  eminence  in  any  of  the  departments  even  of  a  more  imaginative 
character,  nothing  is  so  rare  as  for  any  one  to  exhibit  symptoips  of 
insanity.' 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion,  that  irregularity, 
rather  than  exuberance,  is  the  constituent  element  of  madness ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  present  Author  ably  maintaining  the 
same  poatulatutn.  It  is  of  importance,  that  absent,  eccentric 
mdividu£^s  may  not  run  away  with  the  notion,  that  superiority 
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to  others  is  manifested  by  a  dispositbn  to  deviate  from  orA- 
nary  and  accustomed  modes  of  feeling  and  conduct.  I>r.  His- 
lam  has  maintained  a  similar  opinion.    *  I  am  at  a  loss,*  he  ssj^ 

*  to  understand,  how  deficiency  can  be  construed  into  pove, 
'  defect  into  superiority.  If  a  man  talk  and  act  irratiooaiT, 
'  there  is  surely  to  be  argued,  a  want,  rather  than  an  exubenns 

*  of  faculty/ 

It  has  been  stated,  that  Dr.  ConoUy  has  omitted  to  consider 
the  raiionaU  of  the  insane  state  as  connected  with  phyaoi 
condition  and  drcumstances.  He  would,  perhaps,  refer  us  t> 
the  contents  of  his  seventh  chapter,  in  disproof  of  the  aflegft- 
tion ;  but  we  must  say,  that  we  have  been  able  to  deduce  as 
further  information  from  the  whole  of  it,  than  (liisy  that  At 
corpus  aanum  is  necessary  for  the  mens  sana.  Of  the  saiae 
sort  of  truisms,  the  section  immediately  succeeding  is  cfaieflj 
made  up.  Surely,  neither  medical  readers  nor  unprofessioQd 
inquirers  require  to  be  told,  that  disordered  condition  is  regu- 
lated or  modified  by  age,  or  that  some  intellects  are  more, 
some  less,  precocious  than  the  average  standard.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  entitled,  as  if  par  excellence^  *'  Insanity  ;**  and  here 
we  nave  histories  and  definitions,  and  objections  to  definitioiis» 
and  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  anecdotes ;  but  it  all  emb  in 
this,  that  madness,  in  all  its  modifications,  consists  in  an  '  tsi* 
'  pairmeni  of  the  comparing  facuUy^  or  what  others  have, 
with  at  least  equal  propriety,  termed  a  state  in  which  the  doe 
balance  is  destroyed  between  perception  and  conception.  '  The 
'  madman  is  not  capable  of  rectifying  his  erroneous  judges 
'  ments,  by  comparing  them  with  other  ideas.  In  hb  mind, 
'  indeed,  tnese  are  not  excited,  and  his  judgements  are  there- 

*  fore  permanently  erroneous.  He  disregards  perception,  and, 
'  confined  in  a  small  apartment,  fancies  himself  sovereign  of  the 
'  universe ;  or  he  combines  imagination  with  perception,  and 
'  believes  himself  a  captive  prince.*  Can  any  statement  be  more 
correct  than  the  above  ?  Is  not  the  accuracy  of  it  confirmed 
by  the  every  days'  observation  of  those  individuals  who  of- 
ficially visit  asylums  for  lunatics  t  Surely,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  attempting  to  establish  it  by  expanding  the  argument 
over  the  compass  of  500  pages. 

Several  passages,  however,  might  be  extracted  from  this  part 
of  Dr.  C.'s  volume,  which  would  prove  the  Author  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  no  mean  abilities;  and  he  has  thrown  a  graphic 
force  and  interest  into  some  of  his  remarks  and  illustrations, 
which  almost  cheats  us  into  the  belief  that  originality  of  thought 
and  information  are  combined  with  a  lively  and  fiiscinating 
style.  We  select  the  following  passage,  not  because  it  is  the 
best  in  the  chapter,  but  because  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  the  one  which,  if  true,  best 
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liartnonixes  with*  those  inconsistencies  that  are  so  extremely 
puzzling  when  we  attempt  to  account  for  them  by  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  mental  pathology. 


'  It  is  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  comparing  power  being  lost, 
that  vre  are  at  all  enabled  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  can  in  no 
other  T¥ay  be  accounted  for ;  viz.  that  presented  by  a  man  labouring 
under  an  insane  delusion,  and  yet  entertaining  a  beuef  entirely  oppo- 
site to  it,  and  what  is  incompatible  with  the  Elusion ;  cherishing  two 
opposite  sentiments^  in  fact,  or  two  opposite  convictions  at  the  same 
time.      I   have  heard  a  man  in  this  state  say,  that  he  was  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  but  that  he  had  every  thing  about  him  to 
make  him  happy;  or  lament  that  he  had  lost  all  affection  for  his  wife, 
or  nearest  connexions,  whom,  however,  he  would  thus  allude  to  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  affectionate  language.     Others  accuse  them- 
selves of  having  led  a  de|^orably  wicked  life,  and  in  the  same  breath 
protest  that  they  have  never  done  harm  to  any  body  living ;  or  they 
wiU  lament  the  disordered  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  yet  accuse 
themselves  of  not  wishing  to  have  the  disorder  removed ;  or  they  will 
address  those  about  them  in  harsh  and  cruel  terms,  and  weep  because 
they  feel  that  they  do  so.    A  lunatic  will  sometimes  say,  that  he 
knows  he  is  very  ill,  but  that  it  is  very  strange  he  cannot  persuade 
himself  to  believe  it ;  and  he  will  perhaps  end  the  sentence  by  de- 
claring that  he  is  not  ill  at  all.     Truth  and  delusion  seem,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery;  but  the  strongest 
ally  of  truth,  the  power  of  making  just  comparisons,  has  deserted  ner 
standard,  and  unless  her  forces  can  be  rallied,  ddusion  finally  gains 
the  victory.    That  which  is  h\ae,  is  believed,  not  because,  in  these 
instances,  that  which  is  true  is  forgotten,  far  that  which  is  true  is  be- 
lieved also ;  but  the  comparison  which  would  shew  that  both  could 
not  be  true  at  the  same  time,  and  that  one  of  two  opposite  things  be- 
lieved was  untrue,  cannot  be  exercised.    In  this  intellectual  disorder, 
lunatics  have  committed  atrocious  crimes,  feeling  remorse  even  whilst 
committing  them ;  and  others,  fearing  death  from  poison  or  from  natural 
causes,  have  committed  suicide*;  whilst  some,  like  the  idiot  men-* 
tioned  by  Dr.  Gkdl,  have  delighted  in  setting  fire  to  houses^  and  have 
been  seen  to  be  equally  glad  to  extinguish  the  fire  when  lighted. 

*  Assuredly,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  fact,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
of  the  propensities  being  located  in  different  portions  of  the  nervous 
substance,  that  we  find  individuals,  not  remarkable  for  inhumanity, 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  murder  and  destroy.  If,  in  some  in- 
stances, we  can  explain  the  propensity  by  the  supposition  of  a  morbid 
impression  of  a  nature  to  excite  revenge,  we  see  other  instances  in 
wmch  it  is  indulged  without  any  such  object ;  and  men  and  women 
have  cruelly  murdoed  their  relatives,  or  even  their  own  children,  ap* 

*  '  They  rush  into  the  arms  of  death',  says  Dr.  Reid  very  poetically, 
if  not  very  philosophically,  '  as  if  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  his  counte- 
nance.' 
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pttrentlj  impelled  to  such  frightful  crimes  by  a  physical  excitement 
which  WB8  not  extended  td  other  propensities.    The  excitement  is  sd 
strong  as  to  exclude  every  apposing  emotion^  nod  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  either  the  attention  or  memory ;  and  no  comparison  is  made ; 
the  whole  man  is  dominated  by  one  morbid  feeling.    The  di^ree  to 
which  this  feeling  admits  of  resistance^  is  often  a  very  important  ques- 
tion^ inasmuch  as  it  affects  the  responsibility  of  audi  individuals  for 
the  crimes  they  commit,    tt  appears,  in  some  case8>  to  be  as  little 
within  the  control  of  the  patient^  as  the  mtiscular  movements  afe  in  a 
fit  of  hysteria  or  epUe^.    In  one  case^  a  part  of  the  nervous  system 
is  irritated^  and  the  effect  is  irregular  and  violent  action  in  the  otgans 
receiving  supplies  of  nertrous  stimulus  from  that  part.    I  do  not  see 
how  the  same  explanation  can  well  be  withheld  from  the  other  case. 
If  it  is  extended  to  it«  we  must  also  admits  that,  as  remote  mischief  Of 
irritation,  the  presence  of  irritating  secretions^  of  undigested  food,  or 
even  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  may  duse  a  nervous  irritation 
of  which  the  result  ift  im  epileptic  paroxysm.    Analogous  causes  of  dli^ 
order  may  sometimes  temporarily  modify  the  intellectuai  and  moral 
manifestations  of  the  individual,  add  to  the  force  of  sensations  and 
emotions,  impair  th«  power  of  the  coxitrolling  Judgement,  and  misdirect 
the  will/ 

In  the  whole  compass  of  the  subject  of  Insanity  or  derailed 
mental  functions,  there  is  nothing  of  more  difficult  exposition, 
or  requiring,  on  all  accounts,  more  careful  investigation,  than 
these  momentary  contrarieties.  We  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
advert  more  specifically  to  this  very  interesting  and  important 
topic.  At  present,  we  merely  throw  out  the  remark,  that  it  will 
not  appear  very  obvious  to  most  persons,  how  Gall's  systemi  of 
pneumatology  can  be  considered  as  explaining  the  irregularities 
alluded  to  mote  easily  or  satisfactorily  than  some  other  theories. 
At  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  that  ingenious  physiolo* 
gist  had  in  some  measure  been  anticipated  in  his  observations 
on  parts  of  the  brain  being  subject  to  excitation,  while  other 
portions  remain  comparatively  at  rest,  and  on  this  location  of 
excitability,  with  all  its  varied  consequences  and  accompani- 
ments, constituting  the  essence  of  madness.  Dr.  Cullen,  whom 
it  is  perhaps  in  the  present  day  too  fashionable  to  deride,  em- 
ploys expressions,  in  his  Theory  of  Delirious  Wanderinos,  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  point.  *  In  order  *,  be  remarks,  '  to  the  pro- 
'  per  exercise  of  our  intellectual  functions,  the  excitement  must 

*  be  complete  and  equal  in  every  part  of  the  brain.      For^ 
'  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  vestiges  of  ideas  are  laid  up  in 

*  different  parts  of  the  brain,  or  that  they  are  in  some  measure 

*  diffused  over  the  whole,  it  will  follow,  upon  either  supposi- 

*  tion,  that  our  intellectual  operations  always  require  the  orderly 
'  and  exact  recollection  or  memory  of  associated  ideas ;  so  that, 

*  if  ant/  pari  of  the  brain  is  not  excited,  or  not  excitable,  that 
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'  recollection  cannot  properly  take  place,  while  at  the  same  time 
'  other  parts  of  the  brain,  more  excited  and  excitable,  may  give 
'  false  perceptions,  associations,  and  judgements.' 

Again,  when  alluding  to  the  appearances  of  the  brain  after 
the  death  of  lunatics,  and  its  reported  various  conditions,  Dn 
CuUen  says :  *  Whether  these  different  states  have  been  ob- 
'  served  to  be  uniformly  the  same  over  the  whole  of  the  brain, 
*  I  cannot  certainly  learn ;  and  I  suspect  the  dissectors  have 
'  not  always  accurately  inquired  into  this  circumstance.  But  in 
'  several  instances,  it  appears,  that  these  states  have  been  dif- 
'  ferent  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  instanets  of  this  in* 
'  equaUiy  wiU  afford  a  confirmation  of  our  general  doctrine.' 

it  would  be  interesting  to  enlarge  on  these  curious  points  of 
mental  pathology,  but  we  must  hasten  briefly  to  notice  those 
topics  wnich  are  discussed  in  the  last  division  of  Dr.  Conolly's 
Treatise.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  manifests  both 
benevolent  feeling  and  ability;  but  his  schemes^  for  the  detec- 
tion and  management  of  insanity,  will,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
be  much  modified  and  moderated  by  a  more  intimate  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  madness.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  medical  man,  when  sum- 
moned to  decide  the  question  of  lunacy,  or  the  expediency  of 
restraint,  b  '  resolvable  into  two  parts : — 

'  1.  To  determine  whether  the  individual  in  question  be  of  sound 
mind. 

'  2.  To  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  treatment  required^  and  es- 
pecially ocmceming  tiie  necessity  of  restraint^  and  the  degree  and  nature 
of  the  rettraint,' 

We  must,  however,  decline  to  follow  our  Author  through 
that  part  of  his  work  in  which  these  heads  are  enlarged  on ;  as 
it  would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  conveniently 
spare  at  present,  to  go  into  the  several  particulars  which  they 
comprehend;  and  we  shall  have  occasion,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  resume  the  topic  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  We  may  then  take  an  opportunity  again  to  advert  to 
our  Author's  performance,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  his.ob- 
servatiODS  vnth  those  of  others ;  and  it  will  be  for  Dr.  C.  then 
to  aay,  whether  our  power  of '  comparing '  has  been  '  impaired,* 
dther  by  prdudice  or  by  disorder.  For  the  present,  we  must 
take  leave  of  him  with  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment  that 
his  treatise  has  afforded  us,  and  with  recommending  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  revise  his  schemes  and  suggestions  for  detecting 
insanity,  and  for  classifying  the  insane.  Xiet  him  ask  himself,—* 
'  Have  I  not  here  strayed  into  the  Utopian  land  of  theory  and 
speculation,  from  which  I  should  be  recalled  by  experience, 

vol.  V. 1I.S.  s 
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were  practice  of  a  more  extended  kind  and  specific  character, 
to  become  the  test  of  my  lofty  lucubrations  ?  ' 


Art.  V.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the 
Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters,  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1445. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  P.A.S.,  &c  Part  II.  by 
J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.    8vo.  pp.  502.  Price  12i.     1830. 

nnO  many  of  our  readers,  the  *  Concise  View/  which  was  ori- 
-''  ginally  published  in  a  l^mo  volume,  in  1807,  must  be  well 
known.  Of  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  be  entertained.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  much 
less  patronised  than  could  have  been  expected.  We  ahcmld 
not  have  surmised,  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  would 
have  passed  away  without  the  circulation  of  many  more  copies 
than  were  included  in  the  first  edition.  Such  a  circumstance 
may  possibly  be  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the  character 
of  our  own  times  is  to  be  estimated.  In  its  new  form,  the  work 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fortunate,  and  its  circulation  better  an- 
swer to  the  wishes  of  the  united  Authors,  and  reflect  more 
credit  upon  the  religious  part  of  the  community. 

The  design  of  the  '  Concise  View'  b,  to  trace  from  the  fir^t 
portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  successive  communications, 
to  the  completion  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  including  notices  of  the 
principal  Jewish  writers  who  refer  to  and  explain  the  books 
which  it  comprises ;  and  to  describe  in  like  manner,  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  works  of  Christian  authors  who 
may  be  adduced  as  witnesses  to  their  prior  existence,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  invention  of  printing.  A  chain  of  evidence  is  thus 
formed,  the  links  of  which  connect  the  earliest  of  all  known 
writings,  the  Mosaic  records,  with  the  Biblical  comments  of  the 
Christian  expositors  who  witnessed  the  application  of  the  beau- 
tifiil  and  perfect  art  by  which  literary  productions  may  be  mul- 
tiplied most  extensively,  to  the  preservation  and  enlarged  diflfu- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  executing  the  latter  part  of  his  design. 
Dr.  Clarke  presents  a  view  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity^  contaimng 
a  regular  enumeration  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  Fathers^ 
and  the  succeeding  writers  of  the  Church,  an  account  of  their 
lives,  and  an  analysis  of  their  productions.  The  merits  of  the 
present  publication  are  to  be  estimated  by  this  part  of  it;  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  comprisesi  Md  thfe  able  and 
skiiful  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  displayed,  can- 
not fail  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  every  intelligent  andliberal 
critic.  We  should,  perhaps,  not  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  with  Dr« 
Clarke,  as  to  maintain  any  necessary  relation  between  the  solid 
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attainments  of  Christian  divines,  in  their  Tocation  as  ministers  of 
religion,  and  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  not  included 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  we  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
respect  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them ;  and  add,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  we  know  not  in  .what  manner  we  could  render  a  more  va* 
luable  service  to  the  student  who  is  directing  his  attention  to 
tliis  branch  of  knowledge,  than  to  recommend  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  guidance  which  the  interesting  volume  before  ua 
supplies. 

The  former  volume  concludes  wilh  a  notice  of  Julius  Firmioua 
Maternus,  a.d.  345.  In  the  one  before  us,  the  last  article  of  the 
first  part,  which  terminates  the  series  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  *  Basil, 
*  Bisnop  of  Cffisarea,  a.d.  S70«*  Notices  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Epiphanius,  are  the  principal  of  the 
additions  introduced  by  the  Author  of  this  part,  who  has  en- 
larged the  former  notices  of  Cyprian  and  Methodius,  and  in 
other  respects  much  improved  the  work* 

Part  the  second,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  commences 
with  the  *  divine*  Gregory  of  Naaiansum,  a.d*  370,  and  con* 
eludes  with  Mark  the  Hermit,  a.d.  395.  The  principal  authors 
described  within  this  period  are,  Grregory  Nazianzen,  Ephraem 
Syms,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  and  Jerom.  No  one  who 
examines  these  articles,  can  doubt  of  the  qualifications  of  the- 
Continuator  to  complete  his  Father's  design,  *  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  profit  to  the  reader  }*  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  sequel  of  the  work,  executed  in  the  manner  we  are 
authorised  to  expect  from  the  specimens  now  before  us. 

In  his  acoount  of  the  Councu  of  Nice,  A.D.  825,  Dr.  Clarke 
asks,  bow  such  expressions  as  the  aascmbled  ecclesiastics  n> 
serted  in  tlie  creed  named  after  Iheir  piaoe  of  meeting,  can  be 
admitted,  and  the  eternity  of  Christ's  INvine  nature  be  credited* 
The  particular  expressions  to  which  he  thus  refers,  are  the 
phrases — *  Begotten  of  the  Father  before  aUworlds — begotten^ 

*  not  made.     *  A  eenuine  Trinitarian,  who  believes  the  tr^Unte 

*  and  eternal  GoMead  of  Christ,  and  who  properly  considers 

*  the  import  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  tne  Council,'  could 
not,  he  Uiinks,  subscribe  the  creed,  *  either  for  peace  or  ooo« 

*  science  sake.'  This  ia  aa  ojpinioa  which  bears  hard  against 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Es^and,  and,  among  tkeoi^  on 
the  Continuator,  who  has  sobecnbed  this  denounced  creed. 
Subscribing  deeds,  and  dechuring  a»  nnfeigiied  belief  of  tfaeir 
contents,  is  a  most  perilous  proceeding.  It  is  most  strange  and 
most  ofienstre  to  reflect  on  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  expressicms 
put  together  by  some  three  hundred  fallible,  wrangling  bishops, 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  ministers^  and  to  compare  the  tenets  which  many 

sS 
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of  these  are  known  to  have  asserted,  with  the  terms  of  the 
Creed  itself.  What  have  men  who  live  in  these  times  to  do  with 
the  Nicene  ecclesiastics  or  their  opinions  ?  And  what  has  the 
worship  of  Christians  to  do  with  the  Nicene  Creed  or  the  Atha- 
nasian  ?  But  there  they  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  the  *  Priest '  who  ministers  at  the  altar  of  the  National 
Church,  has  solemnly  declared  that  he  believes  all  and  every 
thing  which  they  comprise.  Arius  was  a  heretic,  and  subscribed, 
it  is  said,  the  Nicene  creed ;  and  so,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion, 
every  abettor  of  Arianism  might.  The  Council  would  therefore 
seem  to  have  done  their  business  in  a  very  bungling  manner*. 
But,  hi  fabricating  a  yoke  of  bondage  for  the  conscience,  they 
were  at  least  successful ;  and  whether  the  terms  of  the  creed  be 
properly  considered  or  not,  by  genuine  Trinitarians,  the  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  thousands  of  them  make  no  scruple  to  declare 
that  they  fully  believe  every  one  of  its  articles. 

We  have  been  so  much  gratiBed  with  a  paragraph  which 
closes  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  Epiphanius's  Treatise  on  the  an- 
cient Heresies ;  and  it  is  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  the  dis- 
criminating faculty  of  the  Author,  and  so  entirely  in  accordance 
with  our  own  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
men  of  whom  only  a  correct  knowledge  is  wanted,  in  order  that 
their  true  excellence  might  be  appreciated ;  that  we  shall  lay  it 
before  our  readers,  accompanying  it  with  the  request  that  they 
will  use  their  reflections  upon  its  contents. 

*  This  book  of  Epiphanius  is  not  at  present  in  high  estimation^  as  it 
18  well  known  to  abound  with  errors  and  misrepresentations.  I  have 
no  doubt>  many  of  those  termed  Heretics,  were  genuine  orthodox 
Christians,  whose  reputation  was  blackened  by  those  who  were  supreme 
in  power,  and  thought  themselves  in  consequence,  infallible  in  judge^ 
menl.  In  every  age,  the  enemy  of  Grod  and  man,  endeavoured  to  sow 
tares  among  the  wheat ;  and  when  he  could  not  adulterate  the  truths 
he  corrupt^  the  morals  of  those  who  professed  it.  Hence,  a  laxity  of 
discipline,  induced  or  followed  by  earthly-mindedness  and  conformity 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  worla,  deluged  and  disgraced  the 
Church.  But  in  all  those  times  of  error^  seduction,  and  profligacy, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  of  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  who  rose 
up,  and  bore  a  fiaithful  testimony  aeainst  such  as  neld  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness, boasting  of  an  orthodox  creed,  while  their  practices  were 
Antichristian  and  impure.  These  ftEUthful  witnesses  were  often  termed 
Heretics  by  the  reigning  party ;  and  by  proscriptions  or  persecutions, 
were  either  driven  into  exile,  or  obliged  to  separate  &om  the  Chnrdi. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  brand  those  with  the  name  of  Heretics, 
who  separate  from  a  church  too  profligate  in  its  manners,  and  too  cor- 
rupt in  its  doctrines,  even  to  deserve  the  name  of  Christian;  but,  be-. 


*  If  it  was  not,  indeed,  intended  at  tke  time  as  an  irenicum. 
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'^  't  bas  the  secnlar  power  on  its  aide^  is  authorized  to  do  to  the 

*  3  followers  of  Ood,  whatever  it  pleases.     Is  not  the  whole  sjs- 

Pbotsstantibm  a  Heresy ,  m  the  decrees  of  the  Romish 

'    ;  and  as  Heretics,  have  thej  (Protestants)  not  been  proscribed^ 

id,  and  burnt  alive  ?     Have  they  not  had  in  the  writings  of 

.    dversaries  the  most  absurd  doctrines  laid  to  their  charge^  which 

ever  held  and  never  believed  ?     Let  the  Protestant  Reader  think 

. '  >e  things ;  and  then  enquire  how  much  credit  he  should  attach 

accounts  he  reads  of  ancient  Heretics^  whether  in  Irenaus, 

^   'Uan,  Epiphanius,  Philaster,  or  others,  where  the  writings  of  the 

-  --d  do  libt  remain  to  speak  for  themselves.    Montanus,  TeriuUian, 

-  ^otiaH,  were  called  Heretics; — ^much  i^  their  writings  remains : 
vho  can  prove  them  to  be  Heretics,  from  those  writings?' 

le  application  of  these  sentiments  requires  to  be  very  widely 

-  \     Secular  Protestantism  is  deeply  stained  with  the  guilt  of 

-'  -  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty.     Opprobrious  terms  have 

'  unsparingly  employed  to  designate  parties  and  persons, 

'-  >e  convictions  or  scruples  prevented  their  doing  homage  as 

-  ious  vassals  to  the  reigning  powers ;  and  burning  alive  has 
'  I  added  to  the  denunciations,  and  proscriptions,  and  banbh- 

-.  :ts,  with  which  lay  and  clerical  Protestant  rulers  have  visited 

\- .  humble  and  pious  objects  of  their  dislike  and  hatred*    He- 

. .  V  is  a  term  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learned  in  respect  to 

.  .h  or  error ;  but  we  are  gener^y  right  in  interpreting  it  as  a 

..jgnation  of  the  principles  of  the  few  and  the  weak,  against 

1     many  and  the  powerful.     It  is  heresy,  to  refuse  assent  to 

vailing  opinions,  and  to  decline  compliance  with  established 

'^toms.     ^Rius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 

~^^itury,  is  set  down  by  Epiphanius  as  a  heretic ;   and  there 

.  ^.Ve  been  many  readers  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  who,  on  his 

J  .thority,  would  deny  to  iBaius  a  place  among  true  Christians. 

:  -ja  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  and  when  we  advert 

^j:  very  modern  instances  of  the  importance  which  has  been  at- 

;  i^hed  to  its  observance,  we  need  scarcely  express  our  surprise 

-at  the  objection  was  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of 

•^ulamis.     i^Rius  denounced  praying  for  the  dead  as  an  unwar- 

-nntable  and  unavailing  practice; — ^it  was,  however,  a  growing 

"'jperstition  of  the  age,  and  Epiphanius  was  with  the  multitude. 

(ut  the  capital  error  of  ^rius  was,  his  maintaining  that  bishops 

;nd  presbyters  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  be- 

,,ng  of  equal  authority  and  station,  and  in  all  respects  only  names 

..)f  the  same  office.    To  Epiphanius,  this  was  an  unpardonable 

offence  against  truth ;  and  either  in  hb  charity  or  his  zeal,  he 

-classes ^Erius  with  the  senseless ;  only  fnadmen  being,  in  his  view 

-of  the  matter,  capable  of  asserting  such  an  opinion.    Ex  uno 

disce  omnee.    As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  has  continued  to 

-"be.    The  ^riuses  of  their  times,  in  opposing  the  errors  and 

superstitions  countenanced  by  princes,  and  churches,  and  bishops, 
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were  sure  to  oiler  some  aggravated  scandal  to  the  patrons  of  the 
assumed  orthodox  creeds;  and  it  was  quite  easy  for  the  vene- 
rated dignitaries  who  raised  the  outcry  against  them,  to  obtain 
credence  for  the  worst  reports  which  they  chose  to  make  of 
their  tenets  and  their  practice.  Hence,  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  accumulated  on  the  memories  of  not  a  few  of  the  be- 
nefactors of  their  kind ;  and  hence^  too,  the  false  estimates  to 
which  others,  who  impeded  their  exertions  and  obscured  their 
fame,  owe  their  elevation^  Epiphaniua  obtained  the  honours  of 
canonkatioQ«  From  the  Second  part  of  the  *'  Cow^se  View^** 
we  may  »ipport  the  truth  of  these  remarks*  by  the  evidence  of 
the  following  article  in  the  analysis  of  Jeromes  works. 

*  Treatise  against  Figilantius, — who  was  r^arded  and  treated  as  a 
heretic  for  maintaining  the  following  doctrines :— that  it  was  wronff  to 
pray  for  the  dead ;— it  was  idolatry  to  venerate  relics ; — it  was  usdesa 
the  making  pilgrimages ; — it  was  much  more  prudent  to  distribute  in 
charity  the  mterest,  than  at  once  sell  the  principal  for  the  poor ; — mo- 
nasteries were  injurious^  and  hats  useless  ;— saints  do  not  intercede ; — 
and  arguments  are  used  against  the  pretended  miracles  at  the  shrines 
of  saints :  all  these  things  St.  Jerom  defends^  and  intersperses  his  an- 
swer to  these  heresies  of  Vigilantius  with  abusive  terms  and  rtrffianfy 
language.  Vigilantius  endeavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption;  Je- 
rom drives  forward  the  flood:  this,  with  the  dogmatising  pride  of  his 
churchy  overbears  his  adversary ;  that  had  &llen  upon  e^  times,  and 
was  subjected  to  all  the  calumnies  invariably  heaped  upon  those  who 
strove  to  bring  back  the  professors  of  Christianity  to  the  purity  of  dia- 
cfipline  and  doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Apostolic  age.  The  in- 
temperance of  style,  and  grossness  of  language,  in  this  short  treadse, 
disgraces  a  Christian,  and  should  shame  even  a  heathen.' 

We  should  be  glad  to  copy  an  entire  article  from  the  second 
part  of  this  interesting  Volume,  but  more  space  than  we  can  af- 
ford would  be  requisite  for  such  notice  of  any  one  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  comprised  in  the  Author's  descriptions,  as  would  be 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  work.  We  shall,  however,  extract  a  pas- 
sage or  two,  to  shew  bow  well  qualified  the  Continuator,  to  whom 
the  completion  of  the  design  has  been  entrusted,  is  to  carry  it 
forward. 

*  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  allowed,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  to 
have  borne  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  from  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
for  purity  of  diction,  sublimity  of  expression,  elegance  of  style,  variety 
of  metaphor,  and  propriety  and  correctness  of  his  comparisons.  Hia 
eloquence  has  been  so  greatly  respected,  that  he  has  been  denominated 
the  Christian  Isocrates:  and  his  deep  liieological  knowledge  acquired 
him  the  surname  of  the  Divine.  St.  Jerom,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  styles  him  Fir  eloquentissimus — a  most  eloquent  man  ;  calls 
him  his  preceptor,  and  intimates  that  he  had  been  a  mquent  attendant 
on  his  ministry — d  quo  scripturas  expUmante  didicu'    p.  362. 

— '  It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see  such  errors  aiy-HNippiicating  the 
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to  Saints^  in  the  'creed  and  practice  of  a  man  like 
lienoe  was  so  great  as  to  spread  his  example,  whoee 
psive  as  to  ffive  a  sanction  to  others'  credulity ;  and 
lncuage>  and  readi  of  thought,  served  the  more  ef- 
fad  recommend  errors  an  unbridled  imagination  had 
fcunrence  of  prayers  to  saints  and  martyrs,  is  too  fre- 
tted for  by  the  momentary  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
imest  to  make  doubt  possible,  whether  the  addresses 
belief  in  a  thoroughly  digested  creed :  he  calls  saints 
sents  them  as  assisting ;  and  every  Reader  must  feel, 
fjoa  possess  more  of  the  heart  than  the  imagination ; 
^mere  prosmmpceias,  &c.,  but  that  belief  speucs  in  t&e 


t. 


Even  those  who  are  inclined  to  treat  nim  on  this 


sniently,  must  confess  that,  whatever  was  the  creed  of 
*  addresses  were  the  means  of  introducing  fatal  errors 
V  which  at  die  first  were,  like  the  leprosy,  only  a  white 

spread  to  the  destruction  of  its  purity,  and  the  ruin  of 

;jal  health/    p.  378. 

^  Ephraem  Synis,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
'jhed  — 

^Ttu  to  Bepentanoe.'^The  number  seventy-six.-'^The  Di^ 

'•Counsels  contained  in  these  Addresses,  could  proceed  only 

'^'S  was  well  acquainted  with  the  maaes  of  the  human  heart, 

0  ^  qualified  to  give  the  best  advice,  as  having  himself  proved 

•f^>f  the  plan  he  marks  out  for  others;  there  is  no  vagueness 

f0hLd6Ttss,  for  the  reader  feels  the  words  are  spoken  to  him, 

0'b\e  to  hU  state ;  he  does  not  lose  himself  in  the  crowd,  but 

0gfre  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  and  roused  by  the  words 

^ta,  his  heart  proves  true  to  itself.     For  the  support  of  the 

^:>.e»  €h)d's  bounoleas  mercy  is  shewn  in  Scriptural  examples 

><ed  enilt,  and  in  Scriptural  examples  of  avoiding  impenmng 

jie  BMthfol  are  excited  to  renewed  exotions  finr  only  delaytd 

,  i'^Hne  hesitating  are  confirmed  by  instances  of  assured  triumph  ; 

,  '^cautious  are  warned  of  the  fisimes  of  temptation  ready  again 

.<'^!^  oat  from  the  embers  of  their  formerly  imperfectlv  extin* 

.  'Y  fires.     When  the  soul  is  to  commune  with  itself,  Epnraem  is 

^  { .  ul  examiner  on  the  part  of  Qod,  and  few  have  so  completely  laid 

f'^i^e  sorrows  that  none  but  an  all-merdful  Being  can  assuage.' 

ip^^  pp.  409,  410. 

^his.  account  of  the  *  Ljfe  of  Mo$eSt  or  a  Treatise  concent 
y^y  a  pei^eci  Life^^  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  p.  425,  which  is 
l^^efijorical  interpretation  of  the  History  of  tbe  Jewish  Legis- 
!i^iXf  the  Continuator  very  forcibly  aramadver ts  on  the  *  siwly 
^i-z/ntimentalism '  of  allegorizing  ministers,  and  concludes  with  a 
t^hyet  for  them,  which  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  amended 
''i^''  being  allegorieaUy  explained  ^-*'  May  QoA  of  his  mercy 
^^peedily  take  such  injudicious  teachers  unto  Himself  t  *    The 
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Author,  we  should  imagine,  intends  only,  that  religion  sIkm^  '% 
freed  from  the  mischievous  methods  of  treating  it,  which  s»r 
of  its  ministers  delight  to  practise ;  and  would  it  not  be  suflkir: 
to  pray  for  them  in  another  manneri— -that  a  sound  mind  m^ 
be  given  them  ? 

To  the  accounts  of  the  writers  and  the  analysis  of  the  w^'l 
of  each,  the  Authors  subjoin  notices  of  the  Editio  PRnrcir. 
the  most  valuable  edition,  Editio  Optima,  and  the  EogE:^. 
translations.  These  notices  are  very  useful,  and  are  genersT; 
correct ;  but  they  might  in  some  instances  be  amended,  and  b 
others  enlarged.  Two  Homelies  are  the  only  parts  of  Origr 
which  are  described  as  existing  in  English ;  and  one,  m  Frens 
version  of  the  eight  books  against  Celsus,  is  mentioned  by  Dr 
Clarke,  p«  171.    There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  von 

Sainst  Celsus,  by  James  Bellamy,  Gent.,  in  8vo.  LiondoiL  R 
ills,  no  dcUe.  In  the  account  of  the  English  Versions  of  Ee* 
sebius  and  the  ecclesiastical  Historians,  p.  25S,  there  are  serer^ 
errors,  which  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand  ot  entirely  cor- 
recting. The  first  translation,  by  Meredith  Hanmer,  comd  ivr- 
be  published  so  early  as  1517.  Hanmer  died  in  1604,  and  tk* 
Epistle  Dedicatory  of  his  translation  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, is  dated  Dec.  15,  1584.  The  fourth  edition  of  the  bool 
was  published  in  1619.  The  translation  of  the  four  books  coo- 
cerning  the  Life  of  Constantine,  and  the  two  orations,  by  TVjt 
Saltonstall,  added  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Hanmer*s  work,  155C 
were  published  long  before,  and  should  have  been  noticed  8^ 
parately.  The  date  of  the  Second  translation  is  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  1696.  A  copy  of  it  is  now  before  us.  It  was  printed 
at  the  Cambridge  University  press,  by  John  Hayes,  in  168& 
We  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  C,  that  a  new  Translation  d 
Eusebius's  History,  would  be  a  valuable  present  to  both  the  re> 
ligious  and  the  literary  world ;  but,  to  render  it  so  useful  as  f 
ought  to  be,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  with  such 
comments  as  would  be  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  anj 
existing  annotations. 


Art  VI. — 1.  Military  Events  of  the  late  French  Revotmtum;  or,  lo 
Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Royal  Guard  on  that  OccssiaB. 
By  a  Staff  Officer  of  the  Guards.  From  the  French.  8m 
pp.  123.    London.    1831. 

3.  Narrative  tf  the  French  Revolution  in  1830;  an  authentic  Detail 
of  the  Events  which  took  place  on  the  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  July ;  with  the  Occurrences  preceding  and  fdlowing  those  me- 
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monble  Days*    Accompanied  with  State  Papers  and  Documents. 
Small  8vo.    pp.407.     Paris.     1830. 

*^/^£  are  anxious,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  brief  article  which 
we  are  about  to  connect  with  these  publications,  to  dis« 
avow  any  intention  of  involving  our  readers  and  ourselves  in 
discussions  relating  to  the  events  which,  in  July  last,  transferred 
the   crown  of  France  from  a  despot  claiming  fealty  on  the 
l^round  of  divine  right,  to  a  king  resting  his  title  on  the  willing 
homage  of  his  people,  and  tbe  true  interests  of  the  state.    The 
time  is  not  yet  fairly  arrived  for  such  an  investigation:  we  are 
as  yet  in  possession  of  only  the  general  results ;  and  it  may  be 
long  before  the  antecedent  and  concurrent  circumstances  are  so 
thoroughly  sifted  and  admitted,  as  to  justify  their  assumption  as 
matters  of  history.     In  the  mean  time,  every  man  is  the  hero  of 
his  own  tale;  and,  without  imputing  intentional  misrepresent- 
ation, there  is  quite  enough  in  the  average  of  human  vanity  to 
make  us  suspicious  of  every  personal  tiarrative.     Whoever  has 
heard  the  same  story  told  by  different  agents,  Biust  have  been 
startled  by  the  marvellous  discrepancies,  occurring  just  at  that 
particular  crisis  where  the  agency  of  the  narrator  becomes  cour 
spicuous.     It  ha^  not  unfrequently  happened  to  us,   io  hear 
words  and  actions  which,  in  our  own  certainty,  belonged  to 
ourselves,  claimed  io  all  honesty  by  others  when  convexsing  oa 
the  subject;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  clearest  evidence, 
where  self  is  concerned,  is  liable  to  large  deduction,  even  in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  misgiving  as  to  motive  and  intention.     It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  we  should  suspend  this 
wholesome  scepticism  in  the  present  instance,  where,  to  say  no- 
thing of  national  characteristics,  all  tbe  energies  of  mind  and 
body  were  on  full  stretch  for  the  attainment  of  one  object  { 
rendering  impossible  that  calm  exercise  of  the  understanding 
and  the  senses,  which  alone  can  qualify  the  observer  for  cor- 
rect discrimination  of  circumstances,  and  for  the  comprehensive 
collection  of  facts. 

In  military  transactions,  the  matter  is  considerably  different. 
Every  man  has  his  set  task  and  his  appointed  post;  every 
movement  is  predefined,  and  has  a  distinct  and  specified  object; 
each  separate  manoeuvre  has  reference  to  a  combination  which 
regards  the  whole.  Yet  even  here,  amid  the  perfection  of  sys^ 
tern,  and  the  niost  anxious  vigilance  for  the  unbroken  mainten* 
ance  of  order,  we  find  confusion  perpetually  intruding.  On 
the  prescribed  arrangement  for  simultaneous  movement,  acci- 
dent and  awkwardness  are  continually  breaking  in ;  and  amid 
the  uproar  of  battle,  and  the  shiftings  of  actual  conflict,  how 
few  are  there  who  can  sufficiently  detach  their  attention  from 
personal  circumstances,  to  observe  surrounding  objects,  and 
note  the  casualties  of  the  strife!    But  if  we  turn  from  this  scene 
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of  array  and  combination,  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  confuscr 
of  popular  tumult,  where  every  man  acts  for  himself, — and  cvtr 
conceded  command  is  little  more  than  nominal, — on  the  strar.:- 
distractions  and  incalculable  intersections   of   the    warfare 
streets,  and  lanes,  and  alleys,— on  the  fiery  impulses  which  Ci 
forth  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  insurrection, — on  the  doubts  ir 
apprehensions  which  visit  the  undisciplined   brave,  certaio  ^ 
themselves,  but  dubious  of  their  companions, — on  the  soc 
sympathies  and  anxieties  of  home; — whoever,  we  say,  will  ma* 
fair  allowance  for  the  working  of  all  these  discordant  eleiDect: 
must  acknowledge  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  clear  and  ^ 
tisfactory  statements,  without  a  most  patient  comparison  a:. 
induction,  without  an  extensive  examination  of  individual  tei> 
mony,  an  impartial  collation  of  varying  details,  and  a  large  i:- 
lowance  for  the  infirmities  of  narrative. 

The  publications  before  us  exemplify,  in  a  very  striking  in:> 
ner,  the  two  kinds  of  statement — the  military  and  the  munidpai 
The  '  Narrative  '  is  a  clever  and  spirited,  though  rather  wor^ 
digest  of  the  various  details  supplied  by  individuals  personal 
engaged,  by  lookers-on,  and  by  that  non-descript  class  of  p: 
sons,  the  collectors  of  intelligence  for  the  newspapers.  It  s:- 
cordingly  exhibits  many  of  the  faults,  both  of  deficiency  a::: 
excess,  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  compiladon ;  udo. 
while  defective  in  precision,  it  is  redundant  in  description  asi 
decoration.  The  Writer  is  evidently,  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
people,  and  we  cordially  sympathize  with  his  patriotic  feelins;^. 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  all  such  impulses  are  fatal  to  tb: 
calm,  deliberate,  and  unprejudiced  collation  and  comparison  cf 
conflicting  statements,  without  which  there  can  be  but  snu^ 
chance  of  arriving  at  correct  knowledge.  He  exhibits  r^ 
anxiety  to  discard  convictions  which  are  so  congenial  to  his 
partialities :  the  triumph  of  the  people  is  his  delightful  theme, 
and  he  spurns  at  that  balancing  of  probabilities  which  wouli 
certainly  check  his  enthusiasm,  and  might  possibly  abate  froa 
the  brilliancy  of  his  picture.  Still,  it  is  a  valuable  document 
among  the  materials  for  history,  though  very  far  from  posse^s- 
ing  legitimate  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  historical  record 
On  the  other  hand,  the  detail  of  '  Military  Events '  has  all  the 
requisites  in  which  the  *  Narrative '  is  deficient,  while  it  wants, 
of  course,  that  ardent  espousal  of  the  popular  cause,  wbidi 
gives  interest  to  the  latter.  It  is  written  with  much  ability,  and 
with  such  professional  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  enable 
even  the  unmilitary  reader  easily  to  comprehend,  by  reference 
to  a  common  map  of  Paris,  every  movement  and  position  con* 
nected  with  the  memorable  conflict  of  the  three  days.  The 
Author  is  free  in  censure ;  sometimes,  we  think,  beyond  reason- 
able limit;  but,  in  general,  with  sufficient  justification  from  the 
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miserable  mismanagement  of  the  royal  cause.  He  is  evidently 
no  bigot  in  politics,  though,  as  evidently,  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  popular  impulse.  He  clearly  holds  the  people 
io  slight  estimation,  and  ascribes  very  little  of  the  result  to 
their  efforts,  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  very  Coriolanus-like  way. 
Still,  his  work  is  highly  valuable,  and  comes,  we  doubt  not,  much 
nearer  to  the  truth,  than  the  glowing  statements  of  the  *  Nar- 
rative '.  He  spares  neither  the  court  nor  the  camp,  but  points 
out,  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  unhesitating  pre- 
cision of  a  man  of  knowledge  and  talent,  the  faults,  both  mili- 
tary and  moral,  which  lost  the  day.  He  descrilies,  with  bitter 
scorn,  the  shameless  facility  with  which  the  courtiers  trans- 
ferred their  supple  homage  from  a  falling  to  the  rising  dynasty; 
and  the  following  passage,  referring  to  the  state  of  feeling  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  will  shew  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  criticises  error  wherever  he  finds  it. 

'  On  the  return  of  the  troops  to  the  Tuileries,  it  was  reported,  aad 
everr  one  naturally  believed,  that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  had  ar- 
rirea  io  the  course  of  the  evening ;  but  when  morning  came,  and  the 
abeence  of  the  white  flag  from  the  top  of  the  Tuileries  announced  that 
the  King  was  not  there^ — that  he  haa  not  quitted  St.  Cloud, — perhaps 
not  even  Rambouillet  (where  it  was  known  that  he  was  on  the  26th), 
the  soldiers  could  not  repress  some  feelinss  of  anxiety  and  disgust, 
which  they  expressed  in  their  own  energetic  language.  The  instinct 
of  the  soldier  does  not  reason,  but  it  is  always  sure.  Even  the  officers 
could  not  conceive  why  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  had  so  totally 
abandoned  the  fate  of  tne  capital  to  M.  de  Polignac ;  for  no  one  in 
the  Guards  or  the  army  partook  of  the  extraordinary  delusion  in 
which  that  minister  and  nis  very  few  partizaiis  at  court,  were  plunged. 

'  The  Duke  of  Raguse  himself,  though  not  altogether  so  impopular 
with  the  Guards,  did  not  enjoy  their  confidence.  Some,  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  him,  recollected  the  constant  ill-luck  which  had  marked  all 
his  undertakings ;  others  could  not  approve  his  political  life.  This 
latter  opinion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  of  many  of  the  men :  with  the  former,  it  was  a  military 
tradition ;  with  the  latter,  it  was  a  tale  of  their  infancy ; — in  the  cot- 
tages of  their  fathers  they  had  heard  (and,  right  or  wrong,  long  will 
be  heard)  the  name  of  Raguse  connected  with  the  Prussians  and  Cos- 
iocks.  Finally,  those  who  had  known  the  Marshal  with  the  army,  at 
court,  or  in  society,  allowed  him  a  considerable  share  both  of  talent 
and  knowledge ;  but  they  also  considered  him  as  a  man  of  theories, 
which  he  was  never  able  to  apply  practicallv  or  usefully,  either  to  the 
business  of  the  state  or  his  own  private  a^airs,  or  to  military  opera- 
tions in  the  fields-— where  he  was  really  renowned  only  for  his  railures.*^ 

The  '  Narrative '  sets  out  by  describing  the  armed  force 
which  menaced  Paris,  as  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
Ae  *  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France,*  with  a  *  numerous  train 
*  of  artillery.'   It  is  very  evident,  that  the  Writer  here  takes  credit 
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for  the  troops  of  the  line^  who  were  inrariably  neutral,  and,  if  r 
be  counted  at  all,  should  rather  be  set  down  on  the  popi  - 
side,  since,  while  they  gave  it  but  little  positive  aid,  thej  gare  i 
the  encouragement  of  their   evident   partiality.      The   '  S:i.- 
*  Officer,'  who  gives  names  and  figures,  and  employs  regulj 
addition  and  subtraction,  quotes  the  number  of  the  Royal  Gmi 
actually  effective  and  disposable  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ^ 
July,  at  4200  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.      Of  t?>! 
latter,  only  eight  pieces  were  employed  in  the  *  Three  Dajs:  [ 
and  of  the  forty-five  rounds  of  cartridge  furnished  to  each  gvr.  | 
four  only  were 'grape.     Concerning  the  first  event  of  deesrp  ' 
character  which  distinguished  the  series  of  conflicts,  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Ilotel-de-Ville  by  the  royal  troops,  the  *  Nam- 
'  tive  '  talks  in  magniloquent  phrase ;  describes  it  as  taken  and  re- 
taken three  several  times,  and  as  ultimately  carried  by  the  people. 

'  The  successive  capturing  and  recapturing  of  the  Hotel-de-\Tl 
fliwiikened  the  sanguinary  recollections  *  of  Hoogoumont.  Bat  v^- 
every  moment  added  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  ecmstcmatK 
began  to  be  more  and  more  visible  even  in  the  firmest  battalksB  sf 
France.  It  was  in  vain  that  discipline  closed  her  serried  fi)ea»  m 
opened  her  chevaux-de-frise  of  bayonets,  only  to  give  scope  and  «f- 
iSciency  to  discbarges  of  grape  still  more  murderous.  The  Pkee  k 
la  Oreve,  the  Pont  de  la  Greve,  and  the  Pont  Neaf,  with  the  Qqst% 
were  enveloped  in  one  lurid  cloud  of  salphnrons  smoke,  piereed  br  ^ 
flashes  of  the  cannon,  or  the  fusillade  of  the  musket,  liie  eoDtxiiii««i 
tiraillag^  of  the  eitizcns  filled  up  the  pauses  that  intervened  betims 
the  pl&t6on-firihg  of  the  troops,  and  the  sCiUen  roar  of  the  attilkfT 
The  8eine  might  now  be  said  without  a  metaphor  to  "  flovr  pmrpfe  ii 
the  sea."  The  dead  bodies  of  horses  and  of  soldiers  were  visible  in  iti 
stream^  carried  down  in  a  tnmnltnous  mass  to  St.  Cloudy  ahortlT  u 
announce  to  the  royal  tenants  of  its  chateau^  the  discomfitore  of  thfsr 
proudest  hopes>  by  the  dismal  evidence  of  this  floating  wreck.' 

This  is  not  in  the  best  possible  taste ;  nor  is  it  a  mode  of 
narration  which  tends  to  inspire  confidence.  The  insmuatioff 
that  the  Guards  were  disheartened,  is  loftily  repelled  by  the 
^  Officer  ;•  but,  ih  truth,  if  they  had  yielded  to  discouragement, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  to  their  disgrace,  since  no  arrange- 
ments whatever  were  made  for  supplying  them  even  with  The 
slightest  refreshment,  and  they  fought  fainting  with  fatigue  and 
manition.  They  fought,  too,  reluctantly,  and  only  in  obedience 
to  their  military  oath ;  they  saw  the  troops  of  the  line  by  their 
aide,  looking  on  them  with  menacing  aspect,  and  they  beheld  in 
their  front,  their  countrymen  and  kin.  Yet,  they  fought  bravelv, 
if  not  ferociously,  arid  the  fault  of  their  failure  lay  elsewhere. 
But  the  Guardsman  deilies  the  whole  story  of  the  thrice-stormed 
Guildhall,  and  bis  cool  statement  is  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
'  NaiTntivc* 
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'  As  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  people^  it  is  undeniable :  every 
account  from  individual  officers^  and  every  official  report,  concur  in 
establishing  the  fact.  But  truth  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  also 
told :  for  instance,  the  kind  of  attack  and  defence  which  was  most  ef- 
fective in  the  hands  of  the  Parisians,  was  that  which  was  attended 
with  the  least  danger ; — I  mean — war  from  the  mndorvs.  All  the 
barricades,  about  which  we  have  heard  too  much,  were  cleared  by  the 
troops.  The  open  attacks  made  by  the  people  in  mass,  conld  only  be 
mere  failures, — an  idle  waste  of  life.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wnere 
they  made  simultaneous  efforts  on  every  side,  and  where  fresh  assail- 
ants  were  ready  to  relieve  those  that  were  either  wounded  or  wearied, 
they  made  no  impression  ;  for  it  is  now  indisputable,  that  this  edifice 
was  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  28th,  retaken  by  the  people ;  and 
after  it  was  evacuated  at  midnight  by  the  Guards,  it  remained  unoc- 
copied  and  deserted  till  the  morning  of  the  29th.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  in  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  retake  it,  we 
recognize  the  military  instinct  and  courage  of  the  bravest  nation  in  the; 
world.' 

In  the  grand  struggle  between  the  regulars  and  the  people, 
tbe  two  leading  events,  in  which  the  latter  have  been  repre- 
sented as  triumphing  by  main  force,  were  the  attack  of  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  and  the  assault  of  the  Louvre.  We  have  seen 
how  the  *  Staff  Officer'  disposes  of  the  first,  and,  concerning 
the  latter,  he  wholly  denies  to  the  people  the  merit  of  dislodg-^ 
iog  the  garrison.  He  affirms  that  the  battalion  of  Swiss  which 
was  posted  to  defend  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  was  withdrawn 
by  the  blunder  of  its  commander,  and  that  the  assailants  conse- 

Jnently  effected  their  entrance  without  ttie  shglitest  opposition* 
le  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Royalist  force  to  various  causes. 
1st.  To  the  strange  improvidence  which  had  neglected  all  effi* 
rient  preparation,  and,  instead  of  having  the  whole  body  of  the 
Guards  and  household  troops,  amounting  to  few  less  than 
20,000  men,  in  readiness,  sufTered  itself  to  be  so  completely 
taken  d  Vimproviate,  as  to  have  only  one- third  of  that  number 
at  Iiand,  and  to  engage  that  slender  force  in  desperate  conflict, 
without  food,  during  the  greater  part  of  three  days.  ^nd.  To 
the  unaccountable  measures  of  Marshal  Marmont,  who  seems 
to  have  manoeuvred  with  a  very  unnecessary  display  of  military 
science,  and  a  very  decided  disregard  of  common  sense.  We 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  idle  parading  of  his 
aioveable  columns,  with  the  admirable  conduct  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  13th  Vendemiare,  in  the  rising  of  the  armed  sections  against 
the  Convention.  He  began  by  narrowing  his  line  of  defence  as 
much  as  possible,  occupying  the  strongest  positions  only,  and 
awaiting  the  attack.  When  this  had  been  repelled  at  all  points, 
and  not  till  then,  he  advanced  with  troops  elated  by  the  supe- 
riority they  had  proved  of  discipline  over  numbers,  on  the  bar- 
ricades of  the  Parisians,  and,  by  steadily  pressing  forward,  ulti- 
mately overcame  all  opposition.    It  is  interesting  to  trace  on  the 
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map,  the  simple,  yet  beautiful  manoeuvres  by  which  he  effected 
his  purpose.  Every  column,  as  it  was  pushed  forward,  found  a 
point  d*appui,  and  a  supporting  force  upon  its  flanks,  until  the 
whole  formed,  even  amid  the  labyrinth  of  streets  and  passages, 
a  consistent  and  sustained  front.  Instead  of  this  skilful  order, 
the  battalions  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  were  moving  without  a 
definite  object,  manoeuvring  to  no  end  but  that  of  fatiguing  the 
men,  and  fighting  under  circumstances  which  would  have  made 
it  impossible  to  improve  success,  had  success  been  attainable. 

But  the  great  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  disaffection  of  the 
troops  of  the  line.  They  evidently,  from  the  commencement, 
sympathised  with  the  popular  feeling ;  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  the  import  of  this  sign  of.  the  times.  Had 
the  Parisians  been  defeated,  the  Pretorian  Bands  would  have 
been  compelled  to  defend  their  conquest  against  the  Legions 
of  the  empire,  and  civil  war  would  have  raged.  But  in  the  war  of 
the  Maison  du  Roi  against  the  whole  population  of  France, 
there  were  no  chances  of  success  to  calculate. 

We  have  always  felt  a  persuasion  that  Charles  the  Tenth 
was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  some  opportunity,  fair  or  foul, 
of  teaching  his  people  '  a  great  moral  lesson ', — of  coming  to 
blows,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  easy  victory  on  which  he 
reckoned,  would  do  more  for  the  establishment  of  his  power, 
than  the  subtlest  and  most  successful  course  of  intrigue.  It  was 
the  firm  belief  of  the  Court,  that  the  success  of  the  former  Re- 
volution was  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  pusillanimity 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  and  it  was  eagerly  desired,  that  oppor- 
tunity might  occur  to  prove  the  inevitable  failure  of  insurrection 
when  opposed  by  the  strong  hand.  The  success  of  Napoleon 
in  1795,  supplied  an  additional  motive,  as  completing  the  con- 
trast between  the  disastrous  effects  of  timidity,  and  the  victo- 
rious results  of  energy  and  skill.  The  experiment  was  tried ; 
and  its  signal  failure  offers  to  the  autocrats  of  Europe  a  lesson 
which,  impressive  as  it  is,  it  appears,  from  issues  still  pending, 
that  they  refuse  to  learn. 


Art.  VII.  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wodrow.  With  an  original  ]^Iemoir  of  the  Author^  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence,  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burn,  of  Paisley.  4  Vols.  8vo.  Price  21,  8*.  Glasiirow. 
1830.  ^^ 

COON  after  the  Restoration,  a  treatise  was  published,  which 

had  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Long  ParUament,  at  the 

special  desire  of  Charles  the  First,  to  prove  ^  Episcopacy,  as 

'  established  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.' 

The  Author,  Bishop  Sanderson,  aptly  designated  *  that  staid 
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'  and  well-weighed  man ',  rests  his  argument  on  the  admission 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Crown  in  all  matters  ecclesias- 
tical ;  avowing  at  the  same  time>  that  the  Church  of  Rome  en^ 
croached  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy  and  the  exemption  of  churchmen.  These 
positions  are,  indeed,  incontrovertible,  when  an  appeal  is  fairly 
made  to  the  records  of  history.  For,  while  the  state  of  affairs 
since  the  Revolution  attests,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  pre- 
latical  claims  and  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  without  detri- 
ment to  regal  power,  the  history  of  the  periods  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  furnishes  ample  evidence  to  shew,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  commonalty  sustained 
great  damage  during  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy.  But,  that 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  transferred  from  the  Pope, 
and  lodged  in  the  Sovereign  by  the  laws  of  England,  (which  is, 
in  a  double  sense,  the  safeguard  of  Episcopacy  as  the  estab- 
lished form  of  Church  polity,)  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  civil 
rights  and  religious  privileges  of  the  nation  at  large,  may  be 
abundantly  shewn  from  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and 
may  be  especially  seen  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stuart.  Hence,  Protestants  in  these  lands,  not  being 
episcopalians,  have  uniformly  protested  against  the  civil  head- 
ship in  the  Church,  not  only  as  dishonouring  to  Christ,  but  as 
the  source  of  manifold  practical  evils  to  the  community. 

It  is  as  connected  with  this  subject,  that  we  would  strongly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  this  republication  of 
Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
We  know  of  no  work  which  so  fully  exhibits  the  dangers  re- 
sulting from  the  exercise  of  the  supremacy  when  a  subservient 
clergy  are  prepared  to  gratify  the  monarch  by  the  extension  of 
the  prerogative.  Happily,  indeed,  the  same  treachery  and  op- 
pression could  not  be  practised  now.  Nor  is  there  a  dispo- 
sition in  any  party  to  take  such  undue  advantage.  The  consti- 
tution is  defined;  the  plenitude  of  the  royal  power  is  under 
salutary  restrictions ;  all  sects  have  a  safeguard  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  supremacy,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  tole- 
ration. Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  this  right  of  the 
Crown  respecting  all  affairs  and  persons  ecclesiastical,  should 
appear  in  its  true  and  native  pretensions,  free  from  those  dis- 
guises and  changes  which  a  multitude  of  circumstances  have 
forced  upon  those  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 

There  may  likewise  be  a  profitable  use  of  this  History,  as  it 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  concord  existing  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland  and  the  early  Nonconformists  of 
England,  who  took  common  ground  in  disclaiming  civil  head- 
ship in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  also  in  separating  from  the 
Episcopal  hierarchy ;  a  procedure  in  respect  to  which  they  had 
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the  sympathy  as  well  as  the  example  of  foreign  Protestants. 
Nay,  at  present,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vague  and  local 
causes  which  produce  nonconformity  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
formity on  the  other,  it  is  even  necessary  to  revert  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  which  constrained  our  pious  ancestors  to  decline 
the  communion  of  the  Establishment.     Ignorance  of  these  pro- 
per scriptural  grounds  of  separation,  or  dissent  on  less  valid 
grounds,  has  done  much  to  disunite  and  secularize  the  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists  of  England;  so  that  it  is  high  time  to 
return  to  the  broad  constitutional  principles  on  which  the  bu- 
siness of  Reformation  may  be  renewed.     Certain  it  is,  at  all 
events,  that  there  are  many  claims  and  concessions  which  the 
influential  Nonconformist  divines  would  willingly  have  made^  in 
prder  to  promote  the  more  general  and  permanent  diffusion  of 
paving  knowledge,  which  are  not  likely  to  originate  from  the 
liberality  of  their  present  descendants.     Yet,  this  spirit  of  the 
plden  sages,  who  were  more  anxious  for  uniformity,  than  wiHing 
to  divide  the  nation  into  religious  sectSy  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  general  movement  for  the  better  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  our  common  faith. 

The  most  general  reason  for  dissent  that  can  be  assigned,  we 
consider  to  be,  that,  contrary  to  Scripture  warrant,  and  in  dis- 
honour of  Christ's  proper  authority,  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  acknowledges,  as  confirmed  by  law,  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  all  persons  and 
affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  power  thus  claimed,  had,  indeed, 
been  often  challenged  previously  to  the  Reformation.  Certain 
Sovereigns  ventured  to  consider  it  to  be  as  much  their  natural 
and  inherent  right,  to  appoint  Bishops  to  the  several  sees  within 
their  dominions,  as  to  create  temporal  Barons ;  and  even  fancied 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  confer  upon  them  spiritual  func- 
tions and  jurisdiction.  This,  however,  was  always  treated  by 
the  Court  of  Rome  as  an  unscriptural  assumption ;  and  as  such, 
it  was  uniformly  resisted.  But  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  transfer  to  himself  of  all  the  power  usurped  by  the  Pope. 
In  a  Convocation,  and  by  consent  of  Parliament,  his  title  was 
sanctioned,  as  the  Protector  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England ;  and  the  claim  of  Supremacy  thus  ra- 
tified, continues  to  appertain  to  the  Crown.  As  explained  by 
divines,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  admitted,  that  ecclesiastical 
obedience  to  the  King's  laws  is  Umited.  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
Jaw  of  God,  and  that  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  discharge  of 
the  pastoral  office,  is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Christ. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  the  Supremacy  was  enacted  in 
positive  and  comprehensive  terms,  and  that,  to  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  no  limits  were  practically  set. 

In  order  to  prove  that,  according  to  our  English  laws,  the 
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KLing  is  really  the  only  fountain  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
urisdiction  *,  and  that  the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
possess  not  any  other  power  than  that  which  they  derive  from 
lim,  it  is  only  requisite  to  quote  the  enactment  passed  in  the 
'iliii  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is  thereby  declared, 
that  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  but 
by  and  under  the  King's  Majesty,  the  only  undoubted  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom,  by  Holy  Scripture, 
power  and  authority  is  given  to  hear  and  determine  all  manner 
of  causes  whatsoever,  and  to  correct  all  manner  of  sin  and  vice 
whatsoever.'  This  power  of  our  Kings  was  confirmed  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward,  James,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles ;  except  that, 
owing  to  some  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  was  changed,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  into  that 
of  Supreme  Governor.  Then,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  Supremacy  was  interpreted  and  put  into  execu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  controversy,  when  the  acts  which  flowed 
from  this  source  are  considered.  Henry  immediately  vested 
the  delegation  of  his  whole  ecclesiastical  power  in  his  vice- 

ferent  Cromwell,  who  held  precedence  next  to  the  royal  family. 
le  also  proceeded  by  summary  process  to  abolish  monasteries, 
and  to  appropriate  their  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  his  treasury. 
Subsequently,  he  caused  to  be  passed  a  law  enacting  the  Six 
Articles,  against  the  wish  of  the  reforming  party,  to  which  he 
compelled  submission  under  pain  of  death.  No  sooner  had 
Edward  succeeded,  than  the  new  Bishops  took  out  a  commis- 
sion, by  which  they  declared  that  they  held  office  only  during 
the  King's  pleasure,  and  were  to  exercise  their  functions  as  his 
delegates.  When  Elizabeth  had  taken  order  for  the  uniformity 
of  religion,  according  to  the  Protestant  changes,  she  not  only 
deposed  the  Bishops  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy, but  persecuted  many  pious  men  who  were  sound  in  the 
faith,  because  they  could  not  yield  compliance  to  all  her  eccle- 
siastical injunctions.  A  commission  was  granted,  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  empowering  certain  noblemen 
and  others  in  each  province,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  clergy- 
man, to  examine  the  true  state  of  all  the  churches :  to  suspend 
or  depose  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  unworthy,  and  to  proceed 
against  such  as  were  obstinate,  by  imprisonment,  church  cen- 
sures, or  any  other  legal  way. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Supremacy  had  an  effect  pre- 
judicial to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.    It  gratified  the 


*  See  on  this  subject,  our  Review  of  Allen  on  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive«  at  p.  455  of  our  last  volume. 
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pride  of  Henry,  who  rejected  or  confirmed  according  to : 
sovereign  pleasure  the  pomts  of  faith  and  of  ritnal  in  disp. 
between  the  Reformed  and  Roniish  Clergy.     The  King,  l 
Burnet,  seemed  to  think  that  his  subjects  owed  an  entire " 
signation  of  their  reason  and  consciences  to  him :  and  as  heir, 
highly  offended  by  those  who  still  adhered   to  the  papal  r 
thority,  so,  he  could  not  bear  the  haste  that  some  were  nuku 
to  a  further  reformation  before  or  beyond  bra  allowance,   h 
was  all  tlie  while  fluctuating ;  sometimes  making  steps  to  -^ 
formation,  but  then  turning  back  to  his  old  notions.     Notirj 
standing  it  is  true,  that  the  Supremacy  was  exercised  benefidi. 
during  his  reign,  in  procuring  the  translation  of  the  Scriptcri 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  disuse   of  various  superstidc: 
practices  in  worship,  and  the  separation  of  the  English  Char: 
from  the  Communion  of  Rome.    It  is  true  also,  that  the  Artid: 
set  forth  under  Edward  to  promote  concord  and  quietness 
religion,  the  publication  of  which  is  not  so  advantageous  to  l 
true  Protestant  faith,  had  their  original  authority  by  virtue 
the  King!s  Supremacy-     Yet,  this  very  prerogative  was  made . 
handle  of  by  those  friendly  to  the  old  state  of  things,  as  thr 
protested  against  all  changes  in  religion  till  the  Sovereign  shoo'. 
be  of  age,  and  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  had  a  plausible  pretei 
for  overturning  whatever  was  contrary  to  her  will.     And  t». 
not  Elizabeth,  along  with  the  exercise  of  great  authority  in  rc- 
clesiastical  affairs,  retained  a  strong  predilection  for  many  of  tr^ 
tenets  and  usages  of  the  Romish  Church,  there  can  be  no  dou: 
that  much  greater  advances  would  have  been  made  towards : 
reformation  during  her  reign,  than  actually  took  place. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  bring  forward  these  stat^ 
ments  (although  they  consist  merely  of  historical  facts,)  as  ca^ 
nected  with  the  Supremacy,  without  acknowledging  at  thesaoe 
time,  that  the  Reformers  lamented  the  necessity  under  which  tbrj 
were  constrained  to  act.  Having  formally  consented  to  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  Crown,  they  could  not  consistently  refoje 
to  comply  with  any  regal  injunction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  idc 
having  to  do  with  Sovereigns  so  obstinate  and  untractable  t- 
Henry  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  were  also  fond  o: 
pomp  and  full  of  superstitious  partialities,  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  even  when 
they  were  ready  to  take  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  roj«I 
displeasure.  For  example,  to  instance  only  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Liturgy.  The  greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  producing  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  remains  in  a  state  very  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  the  true  and  hearty  Protestant  prelates 
were  inclined  to  leave  it.  When  first  set  forth  by  authority  under 
Edward  VL^  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  conform  tbe  pmyen 
and  ceremonies  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ancient  model; 
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ereby,  if  possible,  to  draw  in  some  of  the  bishops,  and  recon- 
le  the  prepossessions  of  the  people.  In  consequence,  '  they 
;o  ordered  the  matter,  as  that  they  might  seem  to  have  trans- 
ated  the  ancient  forms  into  their  mother  tongue,  rather  than 
o  have  wholly  laid  them  aside.  After  being  used  awhile  as 
t  was  first  published,  the  book  was  removed;  when  some  ad- 
litions  were  made  to  it,  and  such  particulars  changed,  as  had 
)een  retained  only  for  a  time.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe, 
:hat  Cranmer  had  himself  drawn  up  a  much  more  perfect  Li* 
>urgy  than  that  furnished  by  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Com- 
inon  Prayer,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  get  it 
sanctioned  by  authority.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  original  production,  that  they  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  could  in  reforming  the  Church,  considering  the  time  they 
lived  in,  and  hoped  that  those  that  came  after  them  would,  as 
they  could,  do  more.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  learn,  that 
when  BuUinger  and  some  other  learned  foreign  divines  object- 
ed to  the  Bishops,  that  they  had  allowed  some  matters  en- 
joined by  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  they  replied  in  their 
letters,  that  they  had  no  choice  in  reference  to  the  settling  of 
such  things.  They  declared  that  none  of  them  were  of  the 
Parliament-house  at  the  passing  of  the  Book,  and  that  there- 
fore they  had  no  voice  in  -  making  the  law ;  that,  after  it  was 
passed,  they  being  chosen  to  be  bishops,  must  either  content 
themselves  to  take  their  places  as  things  were,  or  else  leave 
them  to  Papists  and  Lutherans.  But,  in  the  mean  space,  they 
promised  not  to  urge  their  brethren  in  these  things,  and  when 
opportunity  should  serve,  to  seek  reformation  of  them.'  Un- 
lappily,  however,  as  regarded  the  consistency  of  their  conduct 
ind  the  uniformity  of  religious  worship,  they  did  not  redeem 
his  promise,  but  took  measures  which  gave  great  trouble  to 
!onscientious  ministers,  and  actually  became  more  severe,  the 
onger  they  were  in  office :  so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  of- 
ence  created  by  the  rites  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  act 
Arhich  enforced  the  use  of  the  canonical  habits,  and  the  general 
laxity  of  discipline,  thousands  were  constrained  to  leave  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  thus  embrace  all  the  hazards  of 
persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 

It  was,  then,  against  this  unscriptural  assumption  of  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  subversion,  in  its  tendency  and 
effects,  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Tiitircn  of  Christ,  that  the 
Puritans  and  Nonconfonni«*»»  together  with  the  Presbyterians 

of  Scotlanf*-  ' '  ^T^^  united  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

But  fli  the  exercise  of  holy  zeal  in  opposition  to  this  claim, 
UAOse  wh©  were  called  to  suffer  under  a  Protestant  government, 
only  adbeied  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Reform, 
ation.  Thi^ indeed,  b  the  broad  foundation  on  which  thos^  who 
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are  faithful  to  the  sole  prerogative  of  Christ,  as  the  o«Iy  ^ 
of  his  Church,  should  agree  to  erect  their  stand&rd   erf  m 
and  hostility.     The  present  is  a  time  which   no  longer  afc 
of  temporizing  measures,  when   ancient  principles   shooy 
revived,  and  the  spirit  of  former  days  be  awaked*      Loot 
to  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  supremacy  9s  9o'---- 
exhibited  in  these  lands,  well  combined  eflforts  to  witIlsta3^. 
would  have  been  of  incalculably  greater  advantage  to  the  c^ 
of  undefiled  religion,  than  all  the  party  zeal  which    has  .^ 
spent  on  the  matters  which  divide  the  millions  of  th«         '  ^ 
latical  Protestants  of  the  British  empire. 
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d2mo.    pp.  191.     Price  4j.  6rf.  in  silk.    Liverpool. 

"l^E  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  unpretending^  b. 
^  extremely  neat  and  tasteful  little  volume,  composed  c 
tirely  of  original  poetry  of  a  devotional  character,  or  rcli^*^- 
tendency,  by  anonymous  contributors ;  varying,  of  coofk,  :^^ 
merit  and  interest,  but  averaging  far  above  mediocrity,  ar 
bearing  the  unequivocal  impress  of  genuine  poetic  feeling,  a:- 
a  highly  cultivated  mind.  The  following  specimens  will,  ^ 
imagine,  amply  justify  our  encomium,  and  excite  an  interest  t 
the  volume. 

<  TO  A  DESERTED  HOME. 

'  When  moming  blushes  o'er  these  scarce-green  fields. 

On  their  scant  trees  pouring  its  glory  down. 
No  burst  of  joy  the  briehtening  landscape  yields. 

It  marks  the  blighted  verdure  near  a  town. 
And  when  the  purple  evening  fiides  away, 

No  wave  reflective  shews  its  parting  beam. 
But  the  last  lingering  hues  of  fareweU  day 

Here  all  unnoticed  shed  their  softened  beam. 

*  I  had  a  home— ah  me !  a  home  no  more, — 

Most  calmly  fair  in  its  green  loveliness. 
Shadowed  with  trees,  and  bound  with  sea-girt  shore. 

With  view  all  rich  in  its  unboundedness ; 
Far  distant  hOla.  most  faintly,  sweetly  blue. 

Skirting  the  honSoiv  wi(h  their  peaks  of  snow. 
And  valleys,  meadows,  bright  m  eye  ere  knew. 

Spreading  their  mingling  beauty  ma--  i.-i~,^ 

« O  prospect  dorious  I  thou  art  in  mine  eye 
As  when  I  stood  with  never-^ated  gaae. 
On  our  own  terrace,  watching  to  descry 

The  little  sail-boat  'midst  thy  pathless  ways.    • 
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Yes,  here  thou  Urest ;  memory  has  enshrined 

Th  J  quiet  walks,  thy  bounaless  solitude. 
And  each  loved  soene  that  I  have  left  behind^ 

Comes  glowing  on  mj  heart  with  life  imbued. 

'  Alas  !  there  only — days  and  years  may  pass, 

And  I  thy  lonely  walks  no  more  shall  tread. 
These  feet  shall  press  no  more  thy  well-known  grass. 

Or  raise  thy  humble  violets  from  their  bed. 
No  ;  all  the  freshness,  sweetness  of  thy  flowers 

May  wildly  bloom,  for  no  accustomed  hand 
Shall  Idndly  twine  them  round  their  moss-grown  bowers. 

And  taste  must  wave  no  more  her  magic  wand. 

'  Though  all  unseen^  still  may  thy  dark  woods  wave. 

Thy  flowers  still  glow  in  summer's  radiant  breath ; 
May  beauty  shroud  thee,  silent  as  the  grave. 

And  be  around  thee  in  thy  transient  death. 
And  when  asain  to  sound  of  human  voice 

Thy  fEir-hDls  echo,  then  may  peaceful  hours 
And  rural  pleasures  bid  their  hearts  rejoice. 

With  purest  happiness,  as  once  did  ours.' 


'  THE  FIRE-SIDE. 

'  How  many  feet  upon  this  fender  placed. 
In  other  years,  duJy  as  evening  came. 
Have  crowded  our  fire-side,  the  feet  of  those 
Our  childhood  fondly  loved :  but  scattered  now. 
Perchance  'midst  all  the  toils  of  life  to  feel 
The  fond  regret,  the  deep  and  natural  grief 
That  flows  upon  the  thought  of  broken  ties. 
And  sweet  dreams  buried  in  the  far  dark  past. 
And  some  have  left  us  for  the  brightening  glow 
Of  their  own  happy  hearth,  for  days  and  hours 
Lighted  with  love  s  own  sunshine ;  yet  sometimes 
With  changeless  heart,  as  in  the  long,  long  days 
Now  gone  for  ever,  and  with  constant  feet. 
That  know  the  accustomed  place,  they  turn  to  thee. 
Aye,  and  some  feet  have  prest  thee  once  that  ne'er 
Shall  touch  thy  bars  again ;  some  feet  that  now 
Have  run  their  weary  race,  ai^d  are  stretched  out 
In  the  calm  silent  grave. .  O  how  we  loved  them ! 
Nor  summer  hour,  when  nature  from  her  lap 
Pours  forth  her  h^uty ;  nor  in  winter  nights. 
When  circling  to  thy  blazing  side  we  ding. 
As  the  wild  tempest  rases,  and  the  moon 
Puts  forth  her  pale,  cold  cheek  to  meet  the  blast. 
And  the  dark  night-cloud  rises ;  never,  never 
Shall  we  forget  tnose  who  have  left  their  place. 
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Their  wonted  place  amidit  our  little  band. 
We  speak  not ;  but  the  tear  is  in  our  eyes. 
The  throb  is  in  our  hearts,  and  as  we  crowd 
More  closely  round  thee  in  our  logelinegiy 
Fond  memories  will  arise  and  take  iia  bade 
Amidst  the  scene  of  long-forgotten  things. 
Aye,  and  we  hear  again  the  merry  laugh. 
And  the  light-hearted  peal  of  opening  yonth ; 
Again  we  sit  beside  the  forms  we  love^ 
And  time  and  distance,  vast,  unmeasured  days. 
And  wide  estranging  scenes,  and  death  itself. 
All  vanish  at  our  bidding ;  and  we  turn 
To  answer  smile  with  smile,  and  greet  again 
Our  best  and  dearest,  ours,  a  moment  ours. 
We  rend  oblivion's  veil,  we  burst  the  band^ 
And  on  our  ears  the  tones  we  loved  are  breathing 
As  they  were  wont  to  breathe.     Is  it  a  dream  ? 
A  single  cinder  fi&lls  upon  thy  hearth. 
And  we  start  back  to  melancholy  truth. 
Oh  and  is  life  so  brief?     And  are  its  ties. 
Its  holiest  ties  so  frail  and  vanishing  ? 
Pass  but  a  few  short  years,  and  shaB  we  too 
Be  missine  in  our  places  ?     Gracious  Heaven .' 
With  noble  purpose  and  eternal  hope 
Encompass  tnou  our  spirits,  guide  us  on 
From  race  to  race,  from  light  to  purer  light. 
To  the  high  source  of  being;  till  our  hearts 
Thirsting  for  holiness  and  glory,  rise 
On  wings  of  faith  above  this  fading  scene 
Of  mortel  suffering,  and  expand  in  love 
Which  seeks  communion  with  the  realms  of  Grod.' 
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In  the  press.  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  ^f- 
By  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  &c. 

Col.  Bouchett§  will  publish  during  the  present  Month,  aTo^t* 
phical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  BritiaJb  Dominions  in  ^^-^ 
America,  including  Observations  on  Land-granting  and  Entig^ 
&c.  in  4to.,  with  Views,  Plans,  &c. 

In  the  press,  a  Third  Edition  of  a  Manual  of  Surgery,  foan^^ 
the  Lectures  lately  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bart.,  snd  J-r 
Green,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  containing  several  ad^tional  Notes  ^ 
Works  of  other  distinguished  Surgeons.     Edited  by  Thomas  ^ 
FJj.S.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  &c. 

Also,  an  Introduction  to  Medical  Botany,  illustrative  of  the  Sei^' 
as  connected  with  Medicine.  An  improved  Edition.  ByT^ 
Castle,  F.L.S.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  &e. 
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i\f r.  Booth,  the  Author  of  the  ''  Analytical  Dictionary/'  has  in  the 
press,  a  Work  on  the  Prindplet  of  English  Composition. 

In  the  press,  Dedicated  hy  permission  to  the  King,  and  to  be  illus- 
trated witn  beautiful  EngraViDgB,  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  By 
William  Rae  Wilson^  Esq.  F.6.A.  With  some  interesting  Letters 
from  Foreign  Sovereigns  to  the  Author,  on  the  Protestant  Faith. 

Nearly  ready,  in  1  Vol.  8nK>  Examples  in  Algebra.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Foster,  M.A.,  late  Scholilr  of  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,  Head 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Southsea^  Portsmouth. 

Mrs.  Lachlan  has  a  Work  nearly  ready,  Dedicated  by  Permission^  to 
Her  Majesty,  entitled  Agapte,  or,  the  Sacred  Love-Pledge,  in  1  Vol. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  A  Help  to  Professing  Christians 
in  judging  their  Spiritual  State  and  Growth  in  Grace.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Barr,  Author  of  <'  The  Scripture  Student's  Assistant,"  &c. 

In  the  press,  15th  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  improved,  of  an 
Introduction  to  Mensuration  and  Ptactical  Geometry,  with  Notes 
containing  the  reason  of  every  rule.  By  John  Bonny  castle^  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Mr.  William  Howitt  has  in  the  press,  a  series  of  Traditions  of  the 
meet  ancient  times,  containing  The  Pilgrimage  of  Partika ;  Nichar ; 
The  Exile  of  Heaven ;  1st  ran  the  Demoniac ;  The  Avenger  of  Blood, 
and  Tidal  King  of  Nations. 

In  the  press,  A  Philosophical  Estimate  of  the  Controversy  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Humanity.  By  John  Abraham  Heraud,  Esq.  Author 
of  "  The  Descent  into  Hell,"  a  Poem. 

In  the  press,  A  Panorama  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs,  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  J.  Pitman,  Esq.  The  Panorama 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  Principal  Buildings, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  &c.  The  whole  to  be  folded  in  a  neat  cose  of  portable 
dimensions. 

In  the  press,  Leigh's  Guide  for  Travellers  through  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, with  a  minute  Description  of  the  Wye.  Illustrated  with 
a  correct  Map,  &c. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  LI wynrhudol,  is  preparing  for  publication.  The  Welsh 
Interpreter,  containing  a  concise  Vocabulary  and  Useful  Phrases,  on 
the  plan  of  Blagdon's  French  Interpreter,  to  be  comprised  in  a  portable 
volume. 

Mr.  Condcr's  "  Italy  ",  in  three  volumes,  may  be  expected  to  appear 
early  in  the  month  of  March,  the  greater  part  having  already  passed 
through  the  press. 
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aociatKm  for  tbe  Soppicnioa  of  lonsBpr 
aocc^  Jme  8tK  1890. 


A  Memoir  of  tbe  Life,  Writnig*»  and 
Coi  retpopdence  of  James  Currier  M.D^ 
F.R.S^  of  Liverpool,  Fdlov  of  tlie  Royal 
College  of  PbyiiciaiUy  Edinbursli,  of  the 
London  Medical  SodcCj,  ftc.  £dited  bf 
Uf  Son,  William  Wallace  Carrie.  8  vola. 
9to.  ILSt. 

Tbe  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for 
tbe  year  1831,  containing  Memoirs  of  Ce- 
lebrated Persons  wbo  have  died  in  1889-50. 
8to.  16s. 

KDUCATIOK. 

An  Abridgment  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, for  tbe  use  of  Schools.  By  tbe  Rer. 
J.  Kenrick.  M.A.    Ss.  bound. 

UinOET. 

Memoirs  of  the  Afikirs  of  Greece ;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Militaiy  and 
Political  Events  which  occurred  in  1888, 
and  following  years,  with  various  Anecdotes 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  an  Account  of  his  last 
lUoess  and  Death.    By  Dr.  Julius  Millin- 

SeU)  Surgeon  to  the  Byron  Brigade  at 
fissolonghi,  and  to  the  Greek  Army  in 
Western  Greece^  Peloponnesus,  &c.  8vo. 
10f.6d. 

M1SCXX.LAXSOUS. 

The  Arguments  advanced  against  the 
Enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  considered,  in 
a  Series  of  letters.  By  Francis  Henry 
Goldsroid. 

Festivals,  Games,  and  Amusements,  An- 
cient and  Modern.  By  Horace  Smith, 
Esq.,  Author  of  **  Brambletye  House,"  &c., 
forming  tbe  fifth  number  of  the  National 
Library.  Small  8vo.  Neatly  bound»  with 
Plates.  Of. 

Speech  of  Mr.  William  Collins  at  tbe 
flrat  Public  Meeting  of  the  Edinbuigfa  As- 


Tbe  true  Nature  of  Chrisf  s  Pbrsoc  i 
Atonement  stated,  in  reply  to  Ae  srar  • 
tural  Views  of  tbe  Ber.  £dwaid  Irr^ 
**  On  tbe  Human  Nature  of  CbrbL*   I 
William  Urwit^     18mo.  5s. 

Christian  Patriotism;  or  tt«  J^  - 
Christians  towards  thor  Coantiy  m.  ^ 
present  Crisis ;  a  Serimw  delireied  s  *- 
Cottgregadonal  Cbapd,  Colchester.  I 
HeniyMardi.     I8mo.  6dL 

A  Country  Rector'a  Addreaa  to  ha  Fk 
ishioners,  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-^. 
year  of  his  Residence  amoo^  tbem.  v  - 
Reference  to  tbe  disturbed   Stale  d*  t 
Times.    Svo.    Second  edition.  6dL 

A  Letter  to  bia  Parisiiionera  on  dw  D'^ 
turbances  which  have  lately  oc^iuied.    :  I 
a  Country  Pastor.     ISmo.  9d.  or  U  ^! 
per  dozen. 

A  Sermon  on  tbe  Duty  of  Ovil  Ot«^ 
ence,  preached  at  Kettering.  By  T^:^ 
Toller.    8to.  Ij; 

A  Letter  to  a  Consdentioas  Adwo.- 
for  Strict  Communion.  By  WiUiara  G^- 
rer.    SJ. 

The  Divine  Authority  and  Perpr:^ 
Obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  wsatttec  ■ 
seven  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Ftrs 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islingtan.  Bf  IV 
niel  Wilson,  M.An  Vioar.     Itmow  9»^U 

Hints  illustrative  of  tbe  Duty  of  Disstr 
By  a  Congregational  NoDconfofr=£ 
18mo.  Is. 


Journal  of  a  Nobleman ;  oompmof  > 
Narrative  of  his  TraTela»  and  of  bk  B» 
dence  at  Vienna  during  ^e  Coogiess.  r. 
numerous  Anecdotes  of 
racters.    8  vols.    Post  Svo. 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  march,  1831. 


Art.  I.  1.^  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated, 
as  It  exists  both  in  Law  and  Practice^  and  compared  with  the  Sla- 
very of  other  Countries,  ancient  and  modem.  By  James  Stephen, 
Esq.  VoL  II.  Being  a  Delineation  of  the  State  in  point  of  Prac* 
lice.    8yo.    pp.452.    London.     1830. 

2.  Four  Year/  Residence  in  the  West  Indies.     By  P.  W.  N.  Bayley. 
•  8vo.    pp.  694.    London.    1830. 

AT  the  present  season  of  political  difficulty  and  suspense, 
"^  when  so  many  subjects  of  domestic  interest  are  urgently 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  nation, 
why.  It  may  be  asked,  should  the  question  relating  to  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  be  put  forward  as  one 
of  primary  claim  and  immediate  importance?  Why  not  post- 
pone its  consideration  till  other  questions  of  more  vital  interest 
to  the  nation  are  disposed  of?  We  can  suppose  this  pica  for 
delay  to  be  honestly  urged  by  persons  not  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  who,  from  timidity,  policy, 
or  a  press  of  other  business,  would  be  in  favour  of  suspending 
for  a  time  the  contest  between  the  West  India  party  and  the 
people  of  England,  which  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  an  issue- 
To  such  persons,  our  reply  would  be  this.  With  every  topic  of 
national  importance  to  which  you  would  postpone  the  legislative 
consideration  of  the  Slavery  question,  this  question  is  essentially 
implicated ;  and  from  every  such  topic  might  an  argument  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  giving  an  immediate  attention  to  this.  Is  it 
the  question  of  retrenchment  ?  How  can  that  be  separated  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  burdens  entailed  upon  the  people 
of  England  by  the  present  colonial  system,  and  more  especially 
by  the  bounty  upon  slave  labour,  and  the  expense  of  garrisoning 
our  slave  blainds  ?  Is  it  parliamentary  reform  ?  By  what  party 
YOU  Y. — N^.  X 
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is  that  refonn  the  most  dreaded,  and  the  most  Tiolently  oppose 
What  is  the  strongest  antagonist  influence?     That  of  the  >Vt^ 
India  party,  with  whom  are  naturally  associated  all  who  thr>. 
on  abuses,  live  by  corruption,  and  dread  any  measure  vhic. 
should  give  greater  weight  to  the  popular  voice.    Is  it  the  faai' 
question  ?     We  would  say  to  those  who  clamour  for  die  ik 
of  suifrage,  Come  to  the  subject  with  clean  hands.     Shew  tt. 
you  respect  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  others,  bef.^ 
you  insist  upon  the  possession  of  further  political  privile^r* 
Recollect  the  words  of  the  most  eloquent  champion  of  popoL: 
rights  who  ever  pleaded  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  cause 
liberty.     *  Political  freedom  is  undoubtedly  as  great  a  bles^'. 

*  as  any  people,  collectively  considered,  can  seek  to  pos5e>> 
'  but  political  freedom,  when  it  comes  to  be  compared  with  per* 

*  sonal  freedom,  sinks  to  nothing,  becomes  no  blessing  in  cce- 

*  parison.'*    While  we,  in  England,  are  discussing  the  moden 
which  freemen  shall  exercise  a  certain  constitutional  pririle: 
Englishmen  are  holding  eight  hundred  thousand  of  their  fidio'- 
creatures  in  iniquitous  personal  bondage.  Surely,  the  first  doty .: 
every  man  is,  to  wash  his  hands  of  a  participation  in  this  natioru 
crime ;  and  then  let  him  ask  for  the  equivocal  boon  of  the  rigl 
of  suffrage ;  a  right  never  intended  to  benefit  the  indiridual  ▼•- 
exercises  it,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  adapted  to  secure  the  gener. 
interests  of  the  community. 

But  would  not  a  reform  in  parliament  gready  tend  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies?  We  beliere  that  i: 
would.  But  before  that  tendency  can  have  time  to  work,  evec 
suppose  some  measures  of  parliamentary  reform  to  be  adoptai 
the  people  of  England  have  a  dutv  to  discharse,  in  the  exercbc 
of  that  constitutional  influence  which  they  alreBdy  are  oompt- 
tent  to  exert.  And  by  standing  up  for  the  cause  of  die  skff 
against  his  oppressor,  they  may,  perhaps,  best  promote  tfaej 
own  political  interests.  For,  would  the^  know  in  whose  hands  t: 
trust  those  interests, — on  whom,  as  legislators  or  statesoieo,  tbet 
may  rely  for  honest  purpose,  sound  principle,  and  enligfatenec 
philanthropy,  let  them  apply  this  test  to  the  characters  of  those 
who  may  appeal  to  their  suffrages,  or  require  their  suppor. 
namely,  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  great  national  questio& 
What  Clarkson  remarks  of  the  twenty  years'  contest  betwee: 
the  Abolitionists  and  the  abettors  of  the  Slave-trade  in  all  b 
horrors,  will  most  truly  apply  still.  *  It  has  been  usefiil,'  b. 
says,  *  in  the  discrimination  of  moral  character.    It  has  nnma&l* 

*  id  the  vicious  in  spite  of  his  pretensions  to  virtue.    It  has  ai^ 
^  forded  us  the  same  knowledge  in  public  life.    It  has  separate^ 

*  the  moral  statesman  from  the  wicked  pelitician.    It  has  shevi 
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LIS  who^  in  the  tegislative  and  exeeuiive  offices  of  our  country^ 
"ire  JU  to  $avef  and  who  to  destroy  a  nation.  Some,  indeedi 
opposed  the  Abolition^  who  seemed  to  be  so  respectable^  that 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  their  conduct ;  but  it  invariably 
turned  out  in  a  course  of  time,  either  that  they  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  interested  motives,  or  that  they  were  not  men  of 
steady  moral  principle.*  *  By  this  test,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
&y,  the  claims  of  the  present  Administration  to  the  confidence 
f  the  country,  will  mainly  be  determined. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  every  man  who  believes  that 
tiere  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  should  'seek  first'  the 
ccomplishment  of  this  great  act  of  righteousness,  the  total 
bolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions.  If  there 
3  such  a  thing  as  a  national  crime,  this  *  hideous  abuse  of  the 
power  of  European  knowledge  and  wealth  over  the  miserable 

African,'  as  Mr.  Croly  justly  characterizes  it,  is  one  of  the 
Icepest  die. 

'  Were  our  merchants/  remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  '  to  send  i^^ts  to 
juy  captives  from  the  b^ndjts  in  the  forests  of  ItiJy,  or  from  the  pirates 
Dn  the  Borhary  coast,  and  aell  them  here  as  slaves^  to  work  for  our 
BEtimers  or  manu&ctureis ;  and  were  the  purchasers  to  claim,  in  eon« 
seoueoce,  a  right  to  hold  these  victims  of  rapine  and  avarice,  with  their 
chudren,  in  Imndage  for  ever,  and  to  take  tncir  work,  without  wages ; 
what  wmild  it  be  but  the  same  identical  case  we  are  oontemnlating, 
except  that  the  captives  were  of  a  different  complexion  ?  Yet,  the 
banoits  and  pimtes  are  hanged;  and  their  vendees,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, would  have  less  to  apprehend  from  actions  ox  indictments  mr 
nUae  impriaomnent,  than  from  the  vengeance  of  indignant  multitudes. 
It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
delivefaace,  to  prove  to  the  British  Parliament  or  people,  that  the 
poor  captives  were  over-worked,  under-fed,  driven  with  whips  to  their 
workj  punished  in  a  bnUal  way  for  every  real  or  imputed  fault,  and, 
hy  8U(£  complicated  oppressions,  brougnt  in  great  numbers  prema- 
turely to  their  graves.'  p.  388. 

With  those  men  who  maintain  that  such  treatment  of  theur 
fellow-men  is  not  a  crime,  all  argument  drawn  from  moral  con- 
siderations would  be  futile.    Controversy  is  useless,  where  the 
parties  have  qo  common  ground*    And  had  we  no  conunon  re- 
sponsibility and  no  common  social  interests  with  these  persons, 
the  fear  to  irritate  those  whom  we  cannot  hope  to  convince, 
>night  lead  us  to  desist  from  fiirther  contest,  and  to  leave  them 
to  the  fearful  consequences  of  thrir  guilt.    But  unhappily,  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  we  have  the  concern  of  part- 
ners in  all  those  acts,  and  the  consequences  of  tliem,  which,  by 
being  tolerated  by  the  State,  commit  the  national  character.    It 

•  Clarkson's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p-  681. 
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is  only  by  refusing  to  partake  of  other  men's  sins,  that  wc  cm 
escape  receiving  of  their  plagues.    If,  then,  the  toleradoo  g   1 
slavery  k  a  national   crime,  as  surely  as  there   is   a  God  ^ 
heaven,  will  that  crime,  if  persisted  in,  entail  national  punbfe- 
went.    The  profane  will  scoff,  deaf  alike  to  the  monitory  ies«iBs 
of  history  and  the  threatenings  of  Inspiration.     But^  the  Chris- 
tian patriot  has  but  one  course  to  pursue ;  and  that  is,  to  a^4 
in  rescuing  his  country  from  the  dire  effects  of  the  impendii^ 
displeasure  of  Him  who  *  executeth  judgement  for  the  oppressed, 
«  who  looseth  the  prisoners,  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  tore- 
*  eth  upside  down.'  We  transcribed,  in  our  December  Number, 
«ome  eloquent  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Croly,  on  the  en- 
dent  punishment  which  the  Slave-trade  has  entailed  on  all  the  - 
nations  of  Europe  who  have  persisted  in  the  traffic.     The  fo- 
lowincr  reflections  by  the  venerable  Philanthropist  whose  volme 
is  now  before  us,  will  excite  the  derision  of  the  foolish,  and  tk 
serious  consideration  of  every  pious  reader. 

'  It  was  shewn  in  two  publications,  one  twenty-three*  the  odar 
fifteen  years  ago,  how  many  strong  coincidences  seemed  to  indkitc 
the  chastisement  of  kings  and  nations  for  the  impious^  crimes  of  tie 
slave-trade;  and  among  them,  the  sad  destiny  of  the  sixteenth  Loois^ 
whose  edicts,  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  had  given  a  new 
birth  and  vast  extension  to  the  French  slave-trade.     The  fate  of  tk 
Bourbon  kings,  in  this  view,  should  be  particularly  impressive  on  aS 
by  whom  the  government  of  a  righteous  Providence  is  not  doubted.  Tbe 
dethronement  of  Louis  XVIII.,  immediately  after  his  final  refusal « 
Vienna  to  concur  in  our  reformation ;  Napoleon's  return,  to  ordsia 
with  crafty  insincerity,  that  act  of  justice  in  his  st^d ;  and  Loois's  re- 
storation, numbly  tomakeflififfirftf  AowotaW? by  ratifying  the  Usurper* 
edict,  have  been  fbllowed  by  a  new  indication,  precisely  of  the  san« 
kind,  in  the  recent  case  of  France.     Charles  X.  reigned  just  kog 
enough  to  evince  his  broad,  thoush  disavowed  toleration  of  that  db- 
daimed  iniquity,  as  the  latest  di^omatic  correspondence  of  his  minis- 
ter Polisnac  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  printed  by  Parliament,  will  shew; 
and  his  dethronement  and  exile  have  ensued*.     The  same  crime,  f^ 
lowed  by  the  same  extraordinary  penalties,  was  pointed  out  by  me  is 
the  cases  of  ^ye  other  sovereigns  of  slave-tradinc  countries  ;  namelr, 
two  successive  kings  of  Spain,  two  of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  all  of  which  had  been  preceded  by  recent  new  defiances  rf 
Almighty  justice  in  solemn  adherences  to,  and  extensions  of,  that 
flagitious  traffic.     Nor  have  the  guilty  senates,  or  guilty  realms  bees 
spwred.     The  States-General,   the  Cortes  of  Spain,   the  short-lived 
popular  assembly  of  Portugal,  all  adhered  expressly  to  the  crime; 
and  all  soon  after  shared  the  vengeance ;  and  in  a  way  too  the  meet 
appropriate.    In  their  case,  also,  the  subsequent  pn^gress  of  events 

*  '  A  captured  French  slave-ship  dropped  anchor  at  Spithesiit 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  that  convoyed  him  to  our 
shores.' 
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Ikas  tended  to  confirm  those  views.  Where  are  now  the  colonies  of 
Portugal  ?  Where  are  those  of  Spain  and  Holland  ?  Cuba,  indeed, 
is  left  to  the  one,  and  Surinam  to  the  other ;  and  serve,  as  remaining; 
theatres,  to  exhibit  their  still  relentless  riot  in  African  misery  and 
blood.  Where  also  are  those  inconsistent  votaries  of  Spanish  freedom, 
those  patriot  representatives,  who  rejected  in  their  Cortes  the  demands 
of  jostice  and  humanity,  when  urged  by  a  few  enlightened  tongues  ? 
They  solemnly  adhered  to  the  slave-trade,  just  before  their  beloved 
Ferdinand  returned  to  scourge  them ;  and  they  themselves  were,  by  a 
righteous  retribution,  exiled  or  enslaved.'  pp.  395,  6. 

But  England,  by  persisting  in  holding  slaves,  is  assuredly 
involving  herself  in  deeper,  because  more  aggravated  guilt,  than 
that  of  other  nations  who  still  carry  on  the  slave-trade.  Such 
conduct  must  give  even  to  her  abolition  of  the  trade,  the  cha- 
nu!ter  of  insincerity  or  hypocrisy,  depriving  her  high  example 
of  all  its  moral  force,  and  stultifying  her  remonstrances  with 
other  nations  on  the  score  of  criminality.  How  can  we  hope  to 
be  listened  to  with  respect,  when  soliciting  the  discontinuance 
of  a  traffic  in  one  shape,  which  we  are  countenancing  in  an- 
other; denouncing  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  as 
piracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sanctioning  the  breeding  and  sale 
of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  other  ?  We  know  not  that 
the  slave-trade  is  the  greater  crime;  but  if  it  be,  the  continued 
commission  of  the  minor  offence,  in  the  teeth  of  all  our  pro- 
fessions,  and  under  the  full  light  of  the  superior  political  and 
religious  knowledge  which  constitutes  our  national  pre-emin- 
ence, must  be  considered  as  the  greater  sin.  But  this  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  our  guilt. 

'  To  this  hour,'  remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  ^  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
helpless  fellow-creatures  who  owe  to  our  crimes,  by  our  own  confes- 
jaion,  all  the  miseries  of  a  cruel  bondage,  have  obtained  from  us  no 
relief;  and  we  still  entail  the  same  wretched  lot  upon  their  unborn 
posterity.  We  have  even,  by  a  most  criminal  neglect  of  legislative 
duties,  suffered  the  execrable  slave-trade  itself  to  pour  new  victims  by 
multitudes  into  a  colony  which,  by  the  victories  accorded  to  our  peni- 
tence, we  were  enabled  to  acquire  from  our  enemies.  We  have  not 
only  retained  the  spoils  of  Afncan  iniquity  in  our  former  colonies,  but, 
in  the  Mauritius,  have  relapsed,  permissivelyat  least,  into  that  ^foul 
repudiated  guilt.  We  have  excited  it  by  our  fiscal  regulations,  and 
not  restrained  it  by  our  laws.'  p.  397- 

And  has  not  England  been  punished  ?  The  slave-trade  must 
at  least  be  reckoned  one  of  the  causes  which  lost  America  to 
England  ;  for  it  was  put  forward,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence  drawn  up  by  President  Jefferson  and  his  compeers, 
among  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  country,  that  our  rulers 
had  '  negatived  every  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  that 
'  execrable  commerce.'  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  from  the  era  of 
the  legislative  abohtion  of  the  slave-trade  by  this  country,  dates 
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that  most  remarkable  turn  in  the  tide  of  pofiUcsl  affiaiSi  «b 
issued  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire^  and  the  tz» 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain.     So  Vmg  s  * 
acted  up  in  any  degree  to  the  prindples  oo  irhich  die  is 
trade  was  renounced,  Mr.  Stephen  remarks,    the  &vqc 
Divine  Providence  continued  manifestly  to   be  with  lo.  ^ 
have  progressively  receded  from  these  principles^  and  oar  fiost 
rity  has  been  rapidly  declining.    It  is  the  faaliioii  to  i«ik> 
coincidences  into  accident,  and  to  explain  eyen  miiacabe:' 
terpositions  by  the  doctrine  of  chances.    It  is  certainly,  acsr 
ing  to  our  usual  mode  of  speaking,  a  chance^  that  a  ous  es- 
mitting  a  crime,  should  be  detected,  convicted,  and  pma^- 
a  chance  upon  which  every  rogue  practically  calculates,    de- 
posing it  to  be,  in  the  same  sense,  a  chance,  that  the  £Ht& 
of  a  nation  should  correspond  to  its  conduct  as  a  natioii,  iti* 
very  unwise  and  awful  chance  to  run.    Be  it  so,   diat  the  ^ 
ration  of  slavery  is  only  one  feature  of  our  national  poficj,  «a 
of  the  crimes  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  natkst 
guilt,  and  therefore  one  only  of  the  circumstances  hy  wb:^ 
the  Divine  proceedings  towards  us  may  be  possibly  influeoen 
still,  it  may  be  that  specific  ofience  which,  either  bs  OlSngr 
the  measure  of  a  nation's  crimes,  or  as  more  directly  iasib^ 
the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  He  may  see  fit  to  ^' 
with  exemplary  chastisement.     *  He  that  despiseth  the  pots 
it  is  said,^*  reproacheth  his  Maker.'    He  who  nolds  his  fieOo** 
creature  in  the  condition  of  a  beast,  does  more :  he  deBesk 
Maker,  and  is  a  practical  blasphemer  of  His  justice. 

It  misht,  pernaps,  be  shevm,   that  the  toleration  of  t^ 
accursed  system  has  entailed  upon   this  country  a  speck 

?unisbment,  such  as  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  all  evil  deaf 
'he  wealth  produced  by  the  West  India  trade,  has  not  met^. 
been  of  a  factitious  kind,  created  by  injurious  commercial  i^  i 
strictions,  draining  the  real  sources  of  colonial  prosperity,  »  ' 
poverishing  the  planter  himself,  and  burdening  thu  countq  '- 
with  a  load  of  taxation, — but  that  very  individual  wealth,— ^  / 
property  of  the  West  India  party,  has  been  an  element  of  poB*  \ 
tical  and  moral  corruption,  poisoning  the  fountains  of  legisUM 
justice,  allying  itself  to  every  abuse  in  the  social  system,  ^d  . 
creating  a  powerful  influence  adverse  to  truA,  freedom,  and  J 
religion  in   every  shape.      The  effect  of   that  wealth  upoa 
our  parliamentary  representation  has  been  scarcely  less  pe^ 
nicious,  than  was  the  notorious  and  disgraceful  result  of  die 
equally  nefarious  wealth  pillaged  by  our  East  India  nabobs » 
former  times ;   a  source  of  corruption  not  yet  dried  up.    te 
effect  upon  the  press  has  been  equally  degrading  and  ini*' 
chievous.    To  support  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  Westlndtf 
slavery,  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  h»ve  recourse  to 
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Y  me)BUi8  of  concealment  and  imposture.  Thousands  of 
'  nds  have  therefore  been  annually  expended  for  the  express 
fpose  of  procuring  and  rewarding  advocates  whose  contempt 
-  veracity  has  stamped  the  English  character  with  a  new 
'  ure  of  vice*  Journals,  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  conducted 
smen  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  and  distinguished 
nothing  so  much  as  the  effrontery  of  their  calumnies,  have 
rn  chiefiy  indebted  for  existence  or  support  to  the  patronage 
:  the  "West  India  party.  That  party,  we  readily  admit,  in* 
r  des  many  highly  respected  and  honourable  individuals.  The 
^ater  the  pity,  that  men  of  truth  and  honour  should  have 
rPs  for  their  advocates,  and  rogues  for  their  servants.  That 
inbers  are  the  dupes  of  imposture,  who  would  not  knowingly 
slead  others,  is  also  certain ;  but  the  proofs  of  deliberate 
isification  and  pertinacious  mendacity  are  too  broad  and 
ilpable  to  admit  of  charitable  mistake.  We  shall  have  occa^^ 
3n  to  adduce  a  few  specimens  presently.  But  we  wish  now 
»  point  out  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  corruption  of  the 
ress,  by  which  means  not  merely  falsehood,  but  calumny,  and 
ot  only  calumny,  but  irreligion  and  the  most  pernicious  senti* 
lents,  are  being  diffused  through  the  community.  The  calum- 
liators  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilberforce  in  former  times,  the 
lefamers  of  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  their  friends  now, 
>f  whom  do  they  consist  ?  On  what  side  are  they  found  in  any 
question  of  national  interest  ?  Is  it  no  part  of  the  bitter  fruit 
3f  our  crime,  that  the  West  India  property  has  largely  endowed 
venality  and  fraud,  and  given  power  to  these  scorpions  of  the 
press ;  a  power  used  not  only  in  the  cause  of  their  masters, 
but  in  every  other  bad  cause  that  may  be  allied  to  it  ?  The  be- 
nefit which  accrued  from  the  passing  of  the  act  for  abolishing 
the  trade,  in  depriving  the  advocates  of  that  accursed  traffic 
of  their  mischievous  occupation,  was  not  inconsiderable;  but 
the  spawn  survived,  and  the  destruction  of  slavery  itself  can 
alone  deliver  us  from  the  domestic  pest  blown  over  to  us  from 
the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  our  sugar-colonies. 

Every  week's  delay  in  determining  for  ever  this  grand  con- 
troversy, is  fraught  with  evil  and  danger  to  the  country*  Ar- 
gument has  been  exhausted :  the  simple  question  now  to  be 
brought  to  issue,  is,  whether  an  end  shall  be  put  to  slavery 
within  the  British  colonies.  Upon  this  question,  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Stephen  is  right  when  he  says,  that  *  all  who  fear  God 
'  among  us,  the  self-interested  and  their  grossly  deluded  parti- 
'  zans  excepted,  are  agreed/  The  abolition  of  slavery,  what- 
ever be  the  cost  or  the  consequence, — this,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this,  should  be  required  by  the  people  of  England ; — 

its  abolition,  not  as  a  simple  evil,  but.  a  crime,  and  as  such,  a 

thing  not  to  be  mitigated  or  regulated,  but  to  be  repented  of 
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and  extermlnatecl.     *  The  prayer  of  every  petition,'  remarks 
Mr.  Stephen,  *  should  be  as  simple  as  the  demand  of  Jehoyah*s 

*  messenger  to  the  Egyptian  monarch,  *'  let  the  people  go.**  ' 

We  say,  whatever  be  the  consequence :  trusting  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  it  were  wise  to  risk  it,  even  although  it 
were  a  hundred  times  more  alarming  than  any  with  which  the 
advocates  for  the  system  could  venture  to  menace  us.  Sup- 
pose it  the  revolt  or  defection  of  the  West  India  islands, — a 
chimerical  alarm  ;  but  we  would  meet  it  as  Mr.  Fox  did  the  same 
stale  and  hollow  argument  when  employed  against  abolbhing 
the  trade : — If  there  be  no  other  remedy,  let  them  go.  *  If,* 
said  that  great  Orator,  '  the  West  India  planters  should  present 
'  the  alternative, "  Either  we  will  separate  from  Great  Britain,  or 

*  continue  the  slave  trade,"    I  should  have  no  hesitation.    I 

*  would  say,  ^'  Separate,  go  to  America,  or,  if  you  think  proper, 

*  go  to  France.**     When  I  threaten  them  thus,  I  mean  to  con- 

*  vey,  that  the  separation  would  be  infinitely  more  inconvenient 

*  to  them,  than  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  are  but  little 

*  prepared  for  such  a  step.*  *     It  is  possible  that  we  might  in- 
demnify ourselves  as  a  nation  for  the  loss :  they  could  not. 

And  whatever  be  the  cost.  Something  might  seem  to  be 
gained,  when  the  only  difficulty  is  made  to  hinge  upon  the 
question  of  compensation  ; — when  those  who  stand  up  for  the 
colonists  seem  to  admit,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be 
just,  expedient,  and  practicable,  could  the  colonists  be  ensured 
against  loss,  or  indemnified  for  being  deprived  of  their  illegiti- 
mate property.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  many  manoeuvres 
by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  Abolitionists  from  the 
vantage-ground,  and  to  place  them  in  a  dilemma.  The  children 
of  this  world  are  wise  in  their  generation ;  and  at  a  moment 
when  retrenchment  is  the  cry,  they  think  that  by  putting  for- 
ward in  terrorem  the  demand  for  compensation,  they  shall  thin 
the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  But  why  has  this  become  with 
them  a  favourite  topic  ?  Purely  because  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve compensation  to  be  impossible.  It  is  the  supposed  imprac- 
ticability of  indemnifying  the  slave-owner,  which  makes  them  so 
boldly  insist  upon  it.  They  ask  for  justice,  because  what  they 
would  deem  justice,  they  know  could  never  be  granted.  It  is 
an  old  stratagem,  which  was  adopted  in  the  former  campaign  by 
the  abettors  of  the  trade  with  similar  intentions.  Seventy  mil- 
lions sterling  was  the  lowest  sum  at  which,  in  1792,  the  plant- 
ers rated  the  injury  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade ;  and  they  insisted  on  having  the  indem- 
nity secured,  before  one  step  was  taken  towards  carrying  that 
measure  into  effect. 

*  Fox's  Speeches,  Vol.  VI.  p.  126. 
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'  *  Bat  what  was  the  langnage  at  that  time  held  towards  the  claimants 
by  His  Majesty's  Gknremment  ?  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1792,  when  the 
r^olntion  was  first  adopted  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  ^Ir.  Pitt,  in 
reply  to  the  clamoorers  of  that  day  for  indemnity,  observed,  that  he 
was  very  fiur  from  meaning  to  exclude  the  question  of  indemnification, 
on  the  sapposition  of  possible  disadvantages  affecting  the  West  Indians 
through  ^e  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  ^'  But  when  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  "  set  up  a  claim  of  compensation  merely  on  general  allegations, 
which  is  all  I  have  yet  heard,  I  can  only  answer,  let  them  produce 
their  case,  and  if,  upon  any  reasonable  grounds,  it  AbU  daim  consider- 
atidn,  it  will  then  be  the  time  for  Parliament  to  decide  upon  it." 

Asain,  in  1807>  when  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ^vas  actually  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Earl  Grev,  then  Lord  Howick,  the  West 
Indians  came  forward  as  now  to  claim  compensation.  Utter  ruin  to 
all  their  interests — the  total  loss  of  their  income  and  their  property— 
they  said,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  measure.  Not 
only  would  there  be  insurrection  and  massacre  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  slave  colonies  (the  very  language  now  employed  to  frighten  the 
public  out  of  their  wits)  but  indemnity  would  be  required  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  one  hundred  millions.  They  requested  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  and  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  they  had  also  been  at  the  House  of  Lords,  in  support  of  their  ex- 
travagant claims ;  and  their  cause  was  ably  pleaded  by  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
late  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  late  Chief  aaron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  late  Attorney-General,  now  Sir  James 
Scarlett.  But  what  on  that  occasion  was  the  language  of  Viscount 
Howick  ?  It  was  to  this  effect :  He  did  not  deny  that  the  apprehended 
loss  which  this  measure  might  eventuaUy  cause,  might  become  a  fair 
question  of  future  consideration.  Let  those  who  may  conceive  them- 
selves entitled  to  demand  compensation  submit  their  case  to  the  House, 
and  if  that  case  should  be  established,  the  House  would  never  be 
backward  in  listening  to  the  claims  of  justice:  He  stated  this  as  a 
general  principle.  The  West  Indians,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  assurance ;  and  Mr.  Manning,  in  giving  notice  that  he  should 
proceed  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  compensation  to  be 
granted,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  passing,  to  those  whose  interests 
would  be  affected  by  it,  begged  to  know  from  Lord  Howick,  whether 
His  Majesty*s  ministers  were  authorised  to  assent  to  such  a  proceeding. 
Lord  Howick's  reply  was,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Par- 
liament to  declare  beforehand  what  might  be  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  granted  for  possible  losses  by  any  general  measures  of 
political  regulation  or  national  policy  which  Parliament  mieht  adopt, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  not  authorized  to  consent  to  sutm  a  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  accordingly  passed  without  any  express  provision 
being  made,  beyond  this  general  verbal  assurance,  tot  compensating  the 
eventual  sufferers.  The  doors  of  Parliament,  however,  were  left  com- 
pletely open  to  their  representations.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
To  this  hoar,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  not  only  has  not  a 
»iigle  daim  for  compensation  been  established  by  any  one  ot  those  then 
noisy  claimants ;  but  not  one  has  even  been  preferred.    And  yet  the 
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Weat  Indians  were  quite  8ft  Icmci  in   their 
fident  in  their  statements  in  1 79^  and  I807>  as  ^  w  l 
'  Now  if  the  misrepresentatioxis  and  exaggcratkai  ayM* 
oocasion^  must  be  admitted  to    Ikave  been  veiy  giosj  lacx- 
zeal  foundation,  and  chiefly  for    tlie  purpose  of  dckr:!: : 
justice ;  is  it  not  just  baray  possible,    uat  as  tike  ov^ 
opposing  parties  are  the  same,  and  tJieir  modves  the  o^^ 
end  the  same,  the  fears  and  alarms  tJtiey  are  at  th»  tiaeeK 
as  to  the  danger  of  insurrection,  and   aa  ta  the  exieat  it  t. 
sacrifice  to  which  the  country  mtxst    necsesaarilj  besn^^ 
as  vain  and  as  valueleaB  as  those  of  1807^    ^^^  ^*^  otftic^- 
be  found  to  be  so ;  and  that  the  attempted  delnsiaBi  d  z. 
period  are  only  now  renewed  in  the  lM€>pc^  ^which,  we  tnA  '- 
Tain  one,  of  a  more  successful  result.'      ^M/d^Siaverg  Bqer^ 

Sir  Robert  Pjiel— alas!  for  Sir    Robert  Peeli-^- 
raised  the  claim  of  the  West  Indiana  to  I40  iiiinioos,i> 
that  of  1792 !  Is  it  by  such  means     the   falleir  aamsiR^ 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  old  T^ory  lactioo,  and  tot 
again  the  idol  of  bis  party  ?  With  what  good  KiAcai^ 
be  put  forward^  the  ridiculous  exaggeratJo/7  ^^rwhiA  »*^ 
to  destroy  dl  hope  of  meeting  it  ?  How  unworthy  ^*^' 
duct  of  a  great  statesman  or  of  an  Yianest  tnsnl  ^-^ 
Grey  will  know  how  to  deal  with  the  bug-bear.     He  wiDfff  ■ 
how  his  illustrious  friend,  on  one  occasion,  rebutt^^^ 
General  Smith,  elicited  by  a  general  exclamation  fipom  3lr- 
side  of  the  house, — that  *  it  was  very  wdU  for  gentkow^^r" 

*  on  the  question,  without  thinking  of  the  cWms  of  tho*'^' 

*  West  Indies,  and  then  retire  to  their  luxury  or  '^PJ'^ 
'  rather  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Fox»  *  that  exdantf^^  P'^ 
'  from  those  who  tcwr^  thinking  of  the  claims  of  Y^^ym. 

*  West  Indies,  though  not  of  the  description  '^^^ ;^^ 

*  honourable  General — ^from  those  who  were  *^'''^^"^;!' 

*  claims  of  the  poor  negroes.    Good  God !  are  w^  /*|^V 

*  those  circumstances  of  comfort  and  ease  which  be  v^^ 
'  scribed,  and  can  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  decide  ^^^ 

*  shall  leave  the  African  in  possession  of  the  common  0^^ 

*  of  nature ;  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  and  the  pri'^; 

*  his  industry ;  or  whether  we  shall  doom  him  to  be  ^^^l 
^  of  avarice  and  the  victim  of  tyranny ! — Can  a  Goten*^  • 
'  continue  respected  or  respectable,  which  places  bum&i^!^  ( 
'  justice  in  one  hand,  and  policy  and  gain  in  the  otfier?' 

In  this  same  speech  fMar.  15,  1796X  Mr.  Foxmade^ 
morable  declaration,  whicn  will  shew  how  far  it  if  b^  ^ 
the  fact,  that  those  who  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  tbe  f^ 
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cfmtemidated  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.    '*  I  must  remind 

*  gendemen,  that  at  preaeni  the  question  is  not  emancipation, 
'  but  abolition.  How  far  the  argument  of  my  honourable 
'  friend  (Mr.  Seijeant  Adair)  might  go  to  the  point  of  emanci- 
'  pation,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  discuss.  The  confusion 
'  in  this  instance  has  arisen  from  the  idea,  that  if  the  abolition 

*  takes  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  emanci<« 
'  nation.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  ;  but  this  point  I 
'  kave  for  the  decision  of  the  proper  legislature.  But  we  are 
'  told,  that  we  ought  not  to  ''join  with  the  negroes  against  their 
'  masters."  Undoubtedly  it  would  to  us  be  matter  of  great  sar 
'  tisfaction,  if  we  could  in  this  business  obtain  the  concurrence 
'  of  all  the  planters.'  This  observation  was  thrown  out  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  contendedi  jesuitically,  that  the  emancipa- 
tion  ought  to  precede  the  abolition ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
urged,  said  the  West  India  partisan,  *  the  French  Convention 
'  tioeimtes  slaves ;  the  British  Parliament  takes  no  care  of  them : 

*  it  abolishes,  indeed,  the  traflSc  in  slaves,  but  leaves  to  their 
'  fate^  those  who  are  already  in  bondage.'  *  1  do  not  see,'  added 
Mr.  Fox,  *  bow   this   argument  can   possibly  apply,    except 

*  I  were  to  conceive  that    the  right  honourable  gentleman 

*  was  arguing  for  the  emancipation.'  But  such  was  not  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  meaning :  he  only  wished  the  Par* 
liament  of  1796  to  wait  for  the  concurrence  of  the  planters  of  that 
day,  as  the  same  party  would  have  the  British  Legislature  trust 
to  the  Colonial  Assemblies  now ;  he  only  asked  them  to  defer  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  till  the  West  IncUans  should  of  their  own 
accord,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  justice  and  humanity,  libe- 
rate their  slaves !  To  such  paltry  subterfuges  and  tricks  of  ar- 
gument could  right  honourable  gendcmen  condescend  then. 
Wait  for  the  planters !  Undoubtedly,  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fox,  it  would  to  us  be  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  if  we 
could  in  this  business  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all  the  planters. 
But  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shewn  this  to  be  hopeless. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  they  resisted  to  the  last, 
they  have  ever  since  struggled  to  render,  so  far  as  possible,  in- 
effectual for  the  mitigation  or  diminution  of  slavery.  That 
which,  their  partisans  then  pretended,  ought  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  abolition,  they  will  not  suffer  to  be,  five  and  twenty  years 
ailer,  proposed  as  the  legitimate  sequel.  The  patience  of  the 
people  of  En^^nd  is,  however,  pretty  well  nigh  exhausted; 
and  the  time  is  come,  when  '  to  join  with  the  negroes  against 
'  their  masters',  has  become  the  duty  of  every  man  who  fears 
God,  and  hates  fraud,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  compensation.     The  only 
real  difficulty  in  the  case  arises  from  attempting  to  negotiate 
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with  the  colonies  in  their  present  attitude.  Their  claim  to  an 
indemnity  beforehand  for  a  hypothetical  loss,  ought  not  to  be 
Hstened  to :  it  is  urged  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 
This  country  will  be  well  able  to  afford  any  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  planters  for  the  loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  con- 
version of  their  slaves  into  free  labourers, — ^to  afford  it  out  of 
the  very  savings  which  will  accrue  from  an  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent costly  system.  We  may  refer  our  readers,  for  full  satis- 
faction on  this  point,  to  the  estimates  and  financial  details  con- 
tained  in  No.  75  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  already  cited. 
The  means  will  be  found ;  nor  will  there  be  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  do  justice  to  the  claimants,  pro- 
vided thev  can  establish  their  case  as  having  sustained  a  positive 
injury.  All  great  changes  are  likely  to  produce  individual  loss 
or  injury,  ^he  parties  who  have  suffered  so  severely  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road, — ^the 
coach-masters,  the  waggoners,  the  bargemen,  &c.,  have  un- 
doubtedly, it  has  been  remarked,  the  right,  if  they  choose,  to 
prefer  a  claim  to  Parliament  for  indemnity,  and  to  establish,  if 
they  can,  the  justice  of  that  claim.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  deemed  a  somewhat  unreasonable  demand,  if  they  had 
required  Parliament,  before  it  permitted  the  experiment  of 
the  rail-road  to  be  tried,  to  compensate  them  by  purchasing  all 
their  horses  at  the  market  price.  But  the  case,  it  may  be  said, 
b  not  a  parallel  one :  these  parties  are  not  deprived  of  their 
property,  although  that  property  may  become  depreciated; 
whereas,  by  abolishing  slavery,  you  deprive  the  planter  of  his 
hereditary  freehold — the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  slaves.  Ad- 
mitted. The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  his  title,  which  de- 
E rives  him  of  all  claim  to  proprietorship;  but,  while  annulling 
is  claim  as  an  owner,  we  leave  him  the  undiminished  usufruct. 
The  planters  have  told  us,  again  and  again,  that  slave  husbandry 
differs  from  free  labour,  only  as  it  is  a  payment  by  mmntenance, 
instead  of  by  wages.  Well,  then ;  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
transition — a  very  trifling  one,  according  to  their  own  shewing — 
from  the  former  mode  of  paying  their  labourers,  to  the  latter. 
For  the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  the  transition,  they  may  claim 
compensation,  but  for  that  only.  Were  this  country  io purchase 
the  slaves,  it  would  of  course  acquire  the  right  to  remove  them 
from  the  soil,  to  transport  them  to  Africa,  and  set  them  at  li- 
berty there.  In  what  condition  would  the  planters  be  then  ? 
But  we  propose  to  leave  them  in  the  employ  of  their  present 
masters,  as  dependent  on  them  as  ever  for  support,  bound  to 
them  still  by  every  lawful  tie  than  can  attach  the  servant  to  his 
master,  the  labourer  to  his  employer,  the  subject  to  his  ruler : — 
the  only  change  that  is  proposed,  is  to  reverse  the  hellish  spell 
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'^'^ir/.ii'ansforined  so  many  human  beings  into  beasts  of  the 
'^ft^ftkrO  destroy  the  foul  magiciani  Slavery ,  in  bis  noisome 
'  *^  or  itf^i  this  must  be  done* 

p4?/^j^^^iiit  the  claims  of  the  West  India  planters  to  eompen- 
(Tsbiis^^t  not   iheir  daims  exclusively.    Here  are  eight  hun- 
yriiiii^sand   other  claimants,  putting  forth  a  counter-claim. 
(L  Vevg^^^y  ^^  ^^  deeply  bound  to  compensate  the  slave  as  his 
^41^^'  The   slaves  might  as  reasonably  call  upon  us  to  pur- 
of  t^ju^i   soil  of  Jamaica  for  their  use,  as  the  Jamaica  slave- 
ffoB^'   ^^  upon  US  to  purchase  their  human  live  stock,  before 
,^ '  *'il   their  illegal  and  unrighteous  tenure.    We  have  no 
•^^^^et  rid  of  the  subject  of  compensation,  except  as  a  pre- 
^  ^?'  question,  as  a  mere  bug-bear.    At  the  proper  time, 
-'^*  ms  of  the  planters  to  indemnity  will  command  a  due 
^'^^^;x>f  attention.    They  are  quite  powerful  enough  to  secure 
'^^^.earinff,   and  can  be  under  no  apprehension  that  their 
^m  s,|\  suffer  in  this  country  for  the  want  of  zealous  and  in- 
ffl2,K2^^(  advocates.    But  so  often  as  the  stalking-horse  of  Com- 
^»f^ion  is  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  us  from 
/aa.jty,  let  the  answer  be,  We  cannot  hear  you — ^your  voices 
<S!^^B&>owned  in  the  louder  demands  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
'^/esants  for  compensation,  who  must  first  be  satisfied.     Nay, 
!BfSK>.r  still  is  that  cry  which  is  ever  ascending  to  heaven  from 
t  iri^ioUuted  soil  of  those  guilty  islands, — **  the  cry  of  blood  out 
^s'-^e  ground.*'    And  there  is  One  who  hath  said,  ''  Venffe- 
if  ST'-  belongeth  unto  me:  I  will  compensate,  saith  the  Lord. 
j?::rut  the  whole  truth  is  not  yet  told.    The  planters  stand  in 
iy\  of  large  compensation,  not  merely  for  the  impending  loss 
lijr.Jieir  slaves,  but  for  their  present  exigencies, — for  the  state 
i^r)  which  the  system  of  slave-husbandry,  with  all  its  protecting 
v::£ics,  has  already  brought  them, — for  the  natural  consequences 
z'^  their  own  fatuity  and  criminality.     The  slave-owners  are 
r/en  now,  according  to  their  own  confessions,  reduced  to  a 
^7ite  of  extreme  distress,  to  the  verpe  of  absolute  ruin.    They 
:r>peal  to  our  pity,  and  are  compel&d  to  come  to  Parliament 
:^ith  pressing  calls  for  prompt  and  effectual  relief.     The  time 
:/ould  seem  to  be  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  themselves  be 
;.'ed  to  solicit  Parliament  to  take  their  slaves  off*  their  hands,  as 
:3€ing  no  longer  able  to  afford  to  maintain  them.    They  do  not, 
;in  fact,  maintain  them  now :    the  slave,  in  a  great  measure^ 
maintains  himself.  He  would,  with  little  difficulty,  with  less  exer- 
;tion,  maintain  himself  entirely.  But  the  slaves  cannot,  even  now, 
support  their  master.     The  sugar-planter  is  brought  into  a  con- 
dition to  which  he  could  not  have  been  reduced  had  he  em- 
ployed free  labour.     Slave-labour  is  so  much  more  costly  *,  that 

*  This  position  may  seem  at  variance  with  the  fieu^ts  and  reasonings 
adduced  by  Mr.  Stephen,  who  contends^  and  with  truth,   that  we 
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it  must  have  been  long  since  abandoned,  but  for  commercial 
restrictions,  bounties,  and  protecting  duties.  Repeal  thesei 
and  slave  labour  cannot  compete  with  free  labour  in  any  market 
in  the  world.  But  for  these,  long  before  now,  the  worn-out 
aoik  would  have  been  abandoned,  other  descriptions  of  cultiva- 
tion would  have  been  had  recourse  to,  iipprovements  in  hus- 
bandry would  have  been  introduced,  by  which  labour  might 
be  economized ;  and  if  the  West  Indies  had  grown  less  sugar, 
it  would  have  been  because  other  produce  was  found  to  yield 
larger  profits.  Under  these  circumstances.  Great  Britain  might 
at  this  time  have  had  flourishing  and  prosperous  colonies,  in 
the  place  of  a  body  of  needy  and  turbulent  slave-owners,  defying 
the  British  Legislature  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  this 
«ide,  clamouring  for  indemnity,  and  appealing  to  our  justice 
and  compassion. 

If  the  planters  cannot  afford  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  still 
less  can  they  afford  to  retain  them.  If  emancipation  would  rob 
them,  melioration  would  clearly  ruin  them.  Any  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  that  would  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  work  exacted,  or  augment  the  quantity  of  food  allowed, 
would  throw  upon  their  owners  an  increase  of  expense  which 
.would  still  fiir&er  reduce  their  profits.  And  what  is  to  be  done 
then  ?  Is  this  country  to  bribe  them,  at  every  step  of  meliora- 
tion, by  higher  and  higher  protecting  duties  ?  Even  Mr.  Wihnot 
Horton  has  admitted,  Uiat  no  compensation  can  be  justly  claimed 
for  mere  metiorations.  But  if  so,  what^  other  mode  of  escap- 
ing the  ruin  they  have  provoked  and  prepared  for  themselves, 
is  left  to  these  infatuated  men,  but  that  of  agreeing  at  once 
to  emancipate  their  slaves?  This  is  their  best,  their  only 
remedy.  They  have  had  forty  years'  notice  that  it  would  come 
to  this. 

We  have  supposed  ourselves  to  be  addressing  the  planters. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  our  voice  cannot  reach  them ;  for, 
superadded  to  the  distance  that  parts  us,  there  is  the  incurable 
deafness  of  those  who  will  not  hear,  to  be  overcome  by  any  one 
who  would  think  of  gaining  their  attention.  As  little  hope 
have  we  of  making  any  impression  on  their  self-interested  advo- 
cates in  this  country  ;  but  we  wish  to  put  our  readers  on  their 
guard  against  their  specious  misrepresentations.     It  is  well  too 


actual  amount  of  slave  labour  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  standard  up  to 
whichj  or  in  any  sustainable  competition  with  which,  free  men  will 
or  ought  to  work.  He  freely  admits,  however,  '  that  sugar-planting 
'  by  slave-labour  is,  on  the  whole,  a  losing  game.'  (p.  3^.)  Whereas 
sugar  is  grown,  by  free  labour,  in  other  countries,  not  only  without 
loss,  but  to  the  profit  of  the  planter ;  and  the  sugar  which  is  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  would,  but  for  the  protecting  duties,  drive 
the  West  India  sugar  out  of  the  market. 
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tViey  sliould  be  aware,  who  are  the  persons  with  whom  we 

chiefly   to  deal.    We  transcribe  the  following  remarks 

tl\e   A.nti-slavery  Reporter,  as  giving  a  clear  insight  into 

matter ;    although  we  might,  perhaps,  content  ourselves 

a  simple  reference  to  the  pages  of  a  publication  which,  we 

e,   is  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers.    They  will,  however, 

-  and  deserve  to  be  read  more  than  once. 

The  great  and  efficient,  though  less  obtrusive  parties,  in  the  de« 
>n8  practised  and  the  clamours  raised  on  this  subject,  are  not  the 
itera,  but  the  consignees  and  mortgagees  of  their  produce, — the 
chants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow;  who,  while 
f  have  themselves  been  a^ravating  the  distress  of  the  planters,  and 
iving  on  their  spoil,  have  been  urcing  them  to  raise  high  the  cry  of 
crty,  and  the  demand  of  further  eleemosynary  aid,  as  well  as  to  urge 
lemently  their  unqualified  claims  for  compensation.  In  this  way, 
atevcr  the  planters'  £Bite  may  be,  the  merchants  at  least  will  con- 
ue  to  gain  by  the  protraction  of  the  present  system.  The  net 
>cccds  of  their  estates  reverting  to  the  planters,  may  be  reduced  lower 
d  lower.  Still,  the  merchants  will  have  their  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
d  their  commissions,  double  commissions,  and  their  high  freights, 
id  their  other  advantages,  which  may  be  enriching  them,  while  the 
anters  starve.  In  other  lines  of  tra^,  the  consignee  is  content  with 
s  commission  on  the  sale  price  of  the  article  consigned  to  him,  ex« 
usive  of  the  duty  charged  upon  it  by  the  Government.  In  the  West 
adia  trade,  the  unusual  course  is  pursued,  of  charging  commissions, 
ot  only  <m  the  sale  price  of  the  article,  but  on  that  price  with  the  duty 
iperadded.  Suppose  a  cwt*  of  sugar  to  be  worth  24f .  If  sold  like 
ther  goods,  the  purchaser  would  pay  the  duty,  and  the  merchant's 
ommission  of  2^  per  cent,  would  be  chained  only  on  the  sale  price. 
)ut  this  will  not  content  the  West  India  merdiant.  He  claims  a 
ight  to  pay  the  duty  upon  it,  which  is  24s.  more,  and  he  therefore 
harges  ms  commission,  not  on  24s.  but  on  48f .  And  this  course  is 
mrsued  even  with  respect  to  sugar  refined  for  exportation,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  simple  and  obvious  course  of  refining  it  in  bond.  But 
this  would  be  incompatible  both  with  the  double  commission  of  the 
merchant,  and  with  the  further  advantage  arising  from  the  mystery  in 
which  this  unusual  mode  of  proceeding  involves  the  matter  of  draw- 
back, and  hides  from  the  public  view  the  large  bounty  which  is  thus 
secured  to  the  sugar  slower. 

'  The  consignees,  in  this  way,  acquire,  on  the  one  hand,  enormous 
gains  from  their  dependent  borrowers,  the  planters ;  while  on  the  other, 
by  the  mystifying  process  of  the  refining  for  exportation,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  they  aid  the  planter  to  obtain  from  the  public  the  means 
of  paying  them.  They  are  therefore  in  truth  the  great  opponents  of 
reform ;  and  what  is  more,  almost  the  only  parties  who  have  any  real 
interest  in  opposing  it.  But  the  planters  are  in  their  power,  and  must 
move  and  act  at  their  bidding. 

'  Now  with  respect  to  this  dsss  of  persons,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
are  really  the  persons  who  ypVlMjAk^  <Qffer  by  the  desired  and  con- 
templated change  of  ipM|rfdififllBi|nptiiC9r  to  compensation? 
We  believe  that  they  ImM^^^^HHHWpw  V^ihted,  with 
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a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  in  this  cdloBtal 
trade ;  and  they  must  be  considered  as  standing  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  speculators  in  every  other  branch  of  commeroej  and  as 
bound  to  abide  the  result  of  their  speculations,  whatever  it  may  be.  If 
sudi  a  daim  were  allowed  in  their  case,  a  similar  claim  might  be  UTged 
in  the  case  of  every  improvident  speculator.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
continuance  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  probability  that  Parliament 
and  the  public  would  deal  with  it  and  eventually  abolish  it,  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety.  The  merchant  therefore  who  has 
embarked  in  Colonial  speculations  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
has  done  so  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his  risks.  Those  risks 
were  well  known  to  be  so  great  as  to  have  become  almost  proverbial 
Let  any  man  read  the  statement  of  '*  The  Case  of  the  West  India 
Planters,"  inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  273, 
giving  an  authentic  view  of  their  perennial  distress  and  insolvency, 
from  the  year  1750  to  the  present  hour.  Let  him  also  read  the 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the  commercial  distress  of 
the  West  Indies  in  1807  and  1808,  proving  beyond  all  question,  the 
miserably  losins  nature  of  West  Indian  investments ;  and  say  whether 
any  man  who  should  embark  his  property  in  such  investments,  with« 
out  taking  an  ample  guarantee  against  eventual  loss,  could  have  ez« 
pected  that  he  was  ultimately  to  be  indemnified,  for  his  improvidence 
m  not  doing  so,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No  man  can 
believe  it. 

'  What  then  was  the  motive  of  merchants  for  embarking  in  West 
India  speculation  ?  Was  it  their  opinion  of  the  permanence  of  the^ 
slave  system,  or  any  assurance  given  them  on  that  point  ?  No;  it  was 
simply  the  large  annual  return  which  they  stipulated  to  receive  for 
their  advances,  and  which  was  considered  by  them,  justly  or  not,  as 
equivalent  to  their  risks.  They  have  no  more  right,  therefore,  to  daim 
indemnity  for  their  losses,  in  tnis  instance,  than  an  Insurance  Company 
would  have  a  right  to  urge  a  like  claim,  if,  after  having  acceptea  the 
stipulated  premium,  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  loss  against 
which  they  had  insured. 

*  The  ordinary  advantages  accruing  to  the  consignee  from  an  advance 
of  capital  on  a  sugar  estate,  may  be  estimated  at  from  12  to  20  per  cent, 
per  annum,  including  interest  at  6  per  cent,  gains  by  insurance,  freight, 
&c.,  and  commissions  on  the  sugar  sent  home  and  the  supplies  sent 
abroad,  and  in  the  case  of  sugar,  as  we  have  shewn,  (by  a  dexterous 
contrivance  operating  largely  to  the  public  detriment,)  double  com- 
missions. If  we  suppose  him  to  retain  the  consignments  of  such  an 
estate  for  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  his  capital  would  be  replaced, 
and  all  beyond  would  be  the  bonus  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  con- 
tent to  encounter  the  risk  of  loss. 

'  But  would  it  be  just  that  a  speculator  of  this  description  should 
come  with  a  claim  for  indemnity  in  case  slavery  should  be  abolished  ? 
If  his  speculation  has  benefited  him,  the  demand  would  be  perfectly 
monstrous.  If  it  has  injured  him,  what  claim  can  he  have  to  compen- 
sation beyond  the  thousands  of  unfortunate  speculators,  in  other  lines 
of  trade,  who  have  been  hurt  by  their  speculations  ? 

<  We  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  property  now  vested 
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.^.^^Irttiah  slave  colonies,  has  been  vested  in  them  by  speculators  of 

^^'^^.^cription^  who  have  been  proceeding  in  their  specukitions  with 

I\l^ 'chiefly  to  their  own  profit  and  security^  rather  than  with  any 

:^_  tlie  permanent  interests  of  either  the  planters  or  the  slaves,  and 

^"^ich    their  own  too  often  appear  to  be  incompatible.     In  most 

.^"t  >^ould  have  been  obviously  tne  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

^'^have  introduced  the  many  improvements  in  Colomal  husbandry 

*~  "^  :h  i^e  have  already  adverted.     But  this  would  not  have  suited 

'^  'rchant.      His  commissions  both  on  the  sugar  imported  and  the 

J^;^  exported,  would  thus  be  abridged.     Instead  of  12  to  20  per 

pSn  his  capital,  he  must  be  content  with  10  or  8.     If  the  sugar 

r^  -ire  diminished,  in  order  to  increase  the  provision  crops,  or  to 

^^'te  the  rearing  of  cattle  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  he 

'-.hreaten  to  foreclose,  and  the  planter  has  no  option  but  to  submit.' 

Anti-Slavery  Iteporier.    No.  ^o. 

>r  .gainst  this  gigantic  influence^,  hostile  alike  to  the  true  in- 
::ts  of  the  planter  and  to  the  genuine  commercial  interests 
r;  lis  country,  hostile  to  every  improvement  in  the  condition 
vie  slave,  to  every  beneficial  reform  at  home,  we  once  more 
-^  upon  every  one  who  loves  his  country  to  rise  up  in  the 
-  e  of  the  Lord,  and  to  say  with  a  voice  that  shall  be  heard 

'>sa  the  broad  Atlantic, '  Slavery  shall  be  no  longer/ 
'^hftt  is  Slavery?    For  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  we 

lestly  recommend  our  readers  to  consult  Mr.  Stephen's  pre- 
■ 't  volume,  containing  a  delineation  of  the  actual  state  in  point 

practice.  His  former  volume  was  occupied  in  the  delineation 
r.what  it  IS  in  point  of  law.  The  Colonial  Slave  Law  was  un- 
.jwerably  shewn  to  be  barbarous  and  iniquitous,  beyond  all 

:lVu\t\on  or  defence ;  and  the  only  way  of  evading  the  force  of 
■  'j^  damning  representation,  was,  first  to  assume  that  the  existing 
::actice  is  so  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  to  form 
:-i  antidote  to  its  barbarous  severity,  and  then  to  charge  the 

tnerable  Author  with  deliberate  misrepresentation.     Such  was 

'ie  plan  adopted  by  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  in  a 
^' ork  got  up  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Stephen's  volume,  and  which 
^''reduced,  in  many  instances,  by  tbiji  plausible  artifice,  on  the 

linds  of  those  readers  whQ  had  not  perused  the  work  of  Mr. 

Stephen,  an  impression  unfavourable  to  bis  fairness  or  accu* 
^'acyt.    The  inaccuracies  of  which  Mr.  Barclay  affected  to 


i  *  *  The  truth  must  be  told.  West  Indian  influence  has  always 
*  been  irresistibly  predominant,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  in  the 
f  eonncils  of  the  crown,  and  In  all  the  departments  of  the  state  ;  and 
f^'has  governed,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  appointment  to  all  offices, 
n' '  ecdesisstical  or  civil,  in  the  sugar  colonies,  whether  the  patronage  of 
^ '  them  is  delegated  to  the  governors,  or  retained  in  the  offices  at  home.' 
^  Stephen,  p.  411. 

t  Wt  were  particularly  grieved  at  the  time  to  notice,  in  the  Con- 

f  VOL.  v.— N,8.  Y 
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complaiD)  respected  the  inferences  drawn  as  to  the 
various  statutes  on  ^e  condition  of  the  slaves.  In 
stances,  it  was  said,  the  practice  was  better  than  the  lav.  r 
what  were  the  very  title  and  specific  object  of  Mr.  Stef^ 
volume  ?  What  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  i  Has  k  : 
respected  the  law?  Have  not  the  colonial  assemblies  pen: 
ciously  refused  to  repeal  those  very  statutes  which  th^  pitK. 
to  be  so  much  harsher  than  the  practice?  But  even  if  i 
had  been  repealed,  they  might  very  justifiably  have  been  c. 
to  prove  what  that  system  was,  which  had  found  its  ddeuL 
and  panegyrists  in  this  country* 

'  It  was  hiehly  important  *,  remarks  Mr.  Stephen^  *  to  dkew  l^ :. 
thentic  records^  what  barbarous  laws,  some  of  the  worst  of  whidiV 
of  very  recent  dates,  these  mimted  Englishmen  and  gentlemen,  r. 
inurea  to  the  government  of  daves,  had  been  capable  of  framiiH:;  - 
still  more  so,  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  undeniably  in  full  ir  \ 
at  the  very  time  when  such  favourable  but  false  accounts  were  f  \ 
of  their  slave  codes,  by  the  colonial  agents  and  witnesses,  befbit '- 1 
Privy  Council  and  Parliament.     Moreover,  I  was  able  to  shew,  t:  i 
almost  everv  pretended  mitigation  or  improvement  subsequentlr  bu 
by  the  mehorating  acts,  was  illusory  or  practically  useless  ;  tLit  :• 
sole  object  of  those  ostensible  reformations  was  to  prevent  the  int«r- 
sition  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  former  spirit  of  legislation,  wiiicl 
eould  not  exhibit  without  citing  those  barbarous  laws,  still.  In  socf 
those  colonies,  openly  and  avowedly  prevailed  But  it  is  not  true  tb: 
even  under  these  circumstances,  I  cited  knowingly  any  law  thst  i:- 
been  repealed  or  disused  in  practice  when  I  wrote,  without  appcis:^ 
my  reaoers  of  the  fact/ — pp.  18, 19. 

In  his  present  volume,  Mr.  Stephen  meets  his  oppooea: 
upon  the  point  of  the  practice;  and  'tearing  from  thesoo. 
'  monster  the  screen  which  distance  and  falsehood  had  cast  h^ 
*  fore  him',  he  has  exhibited  slavery  to  the  eyes  of  the  Britiv' 
eople,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  true  and  hideous  forms.  Mr 
arclay  affected  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  whether  a  secor: 
volume  was  really  intended,  or  whether  the  announcement  of  i: 
by  Mr,  Stephen  was  not  a  mere  artifice,  designed  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  had  told  only  half  the  crimes  of  the  colonbts.  Tl: 
idea  would  not  have  been  an  erroneous  one ;  and  Mr.  Barchj 
and  his  employers  may  now  be  taught  that  their  defiance  ha^ 


I 


mregational  Magazine  (Sup.  1828),  an  article  most  conrteooa  to  ^ 
Barclay,  and  most  un£ur  towards  Mr.  Stephen,  who  is  disi]^  by  tit 
Reviewer  with  beinff  '  betrayed  into  representations  at  vsnanoe  witc 
'  facts.'^  We  should  not  now  refer  to  the  article,  but  for  the  puipose 
•f  remindiiu^  the  respected  Editors,  that  thev  have  now  sa  oppor- 
tunity, of  wmch,  we  doubt  not,  tihey  will  gladly  avail  theniMl?esi,  id 
repairing  this  wrong. 
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ter  withheld.  Mr*  Stephen  has  here  fully  explained, 
d  long  been  known,  but  never  adequately  accounted 
e  decline  of  the  slave  population  in  our  West  India  co« 
-in  other  words,  the  lamentable  waste  of  life ;  by  shew* 
n  details  furnished  by  his  opponents  themselves,  that  the 
exacted  is  cruelly  excessive,  in  point  of  time,  and  in  point 
sity ;  that  this  excessive  labour  is  forced  bv  means  alike 
id  pernicious;  that  the  maintenance  of  the  plantation 
3  shamefully  scanty  and  inadequate;  that  they  are  badly 
,  and  treated,  when  sick,  with  inhumanity  and  neglect. 
3  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  slaves  on  sugar- 
ions  are  forced  to  work,  at  times,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
3-day ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  total  annual  expense 
maintenance  of  a  slave  to  his  owner  and  employer,  is 
under  .^5  sterling!  'It  is  the  unjust  and  cruel  parsi- 
j  with  which  the  slaves  are  maintained  *,  Mr,  Stephen  re- 
,  '  and  the  excessive  amount  of  their  forced  work,  that 
ces  the  planter  to  prefer  their  labour,  in  most  cases,  to 
of  cattle,  and  to  the  use  of  the  plough  and  other  ma- 
ery  by  which  human  hands  might  be  spared  '*  (p.  S83.) 
le  majority  of  slave-owners,  he  says,  '  It  may  be  truly  al- 
id,  that  they  are  not  enabled,  by  the  returns  of  their  es- 
s,  more  liberally  to  maintain  their  slaves'.  But  this  is 
g  to  *  the  enormous  amount  of  human  labour  expended 
>n  sugar-estates.  The  English  farmer  does  not  employ  a 
ih  part  of  the  number  of  bands  on  a  like  quantity  of  arable 
id  in  culture.* 

ITe  cannot,  upon  the  present  occasion,  enter  into  the  question 
be  comparative  value  of  slave  and  free  labour.  No  one  wiU 
tend  that  free  labour  could  be  substituted  for  slave  labour 
he  sugar-plantations,  upon  the  present  svstem.  Upon  this 
nt,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Trinidad,  superintendent 
the  free  negroes  called  American  refugees,  is  decisive: — 

^'  I  fed  oalled  on  to  explain  more  fnlly  than  I  did,  the  opinion  I 
re  as  to  whether  i^igar-estates  eould  be  oanried  on  entirely  by  free 
K>ur.  I  do  not  tKnk  that  they  could,  tit  Uie  manner  ihe  mark  is 
nied  on  at  present, — ^making  laxge  quantities  of  sogBT  in  a  ffiven 
ne ;  in  many  instanoes,  narking  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-Jour^ 

bich  constant  labour  the  free  settler  will  not  submit  to.    But 

OS  the  free  population  greater  than  it  is  in  the  colony,  I  hav^  no 
oubt  sugar-estates,  carrying  on  labour  from  sun^rise  to  sun^set,  might 
(^  worked  by  ihem,  whilst  the  planter  would  receive  a  moderate  m« 
emnification  for  his  outlay."  *  • 

It  is  one  revolting  feature  of  the  present  system,  that  the  de- 
struction of  bmnan  life  wonld  seem  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 


*  See  Anti*SIavery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  p.  157- 
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productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  profits  of  the  planter.  This 
same  colony  of  Trinidad,  containing  only  SS^OOO  slaves,  makes 
annually  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  Barbadoes  with  80,000  slaves. 
Now  if  it  were  true,  that  the  greater  prosperity  and  the  higher 
profits  of  the  planters  tended  to  promote  the  greater  comfort 
and  consequent  increase  of  their  slaves,  the  slaves  of  Trinidad, 
it  has  been  justly  argued,  would  increase  faster  than  those  who 
cultivate  the  inferior  soil  of  Barbadoes,  and  still  more  as  com« 
pared  with  those  who  cultivate  the  Bahamas.  But  ihe  foci  is 
directly  the  reverse. 

'  The  decrease  of  the  population  in  Trinidad,  yielding  12  cwi.  of 
sugar  for  each  slavCj  is  2  j  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while  in  Barbadoes, 
yidding  only  3^  civt,  of  sugar  for  each  slave^  there  is  a  small  increase 
of  from  ^  to  }  per  cent.;  and  in  the  Bahamas,  where  no  sugar  at  aU 
is  grown,  there  is  an  increase  of  from  2  to  2}-  per  cent,  per  annmn. 
And  while  the  negro  slave  population  in  Trimdad  is  thus  rapidly 
wasting  away,  though  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  it  appears  that  a 
body  of  free  necxies  brought  thither,  in  1816,  from  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  shores  of  Africa^  with  a  mach  greater  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes,  have,  since  that  time,  increased  at  the  rate  of 
^^  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  as  to  form  a  singular  and  instructive  con- 
trast with  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  negro  slaves  around  them.'  * 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  were  the  height  of  folly  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  planters  could  be  induced  voluntarily  to  employ 
either  free  labour,  or  any  method  of  economizing  slave  labour; 
and  still  more  improbable  and  impracticable  would  be  any  great 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  can  alone  put  a  stop  to  this  profligate  waste  of  human 
life.  But  how  abolish  slavery,  it  may  be  asked,  if  free  labour 
cannot  be  substituted  for  it  without  ruin  to  the  planter?  Could 
no  other  answer  be  given,  we  should  say  without  hesitation. 
Although  the  planter  should  be  utterly  rumed  by  being  stopped 
in  his  career  of  crime,  slavery  must  be  abolished.  If  sugar 
cannot  be  grown  otherwise  than  by  slave  labour  in  Jamaica,  it 
can  be  grown  by  free  labour  elsewhere +•    If  the  same  quantity 


♦  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  p.  211.  We  find  from  recent  re- 
turns made  to  Parliament,  of  the  average  increase  and  decrease  of 
slaves  for  the  ^vc  years  preceding  1828,  that,  on  one  sugar-estate  in 
Jamaica,  with  663  slaves^  there  had  been  an  average  ftnim^)  decrease 
of  ten ;  on  another,  with  242  slaves,  a  decrease  of  fifteen ;  and  on  a 
third,  with  314  slaves,  a  decrease  of  seventeen.  The  estates  of  the 
heirs  of  John  Thorp,  of  Trelauney,  shew  a  diminution^  in  five  years, 
of  200  out  of  2809.  On  the  coffee-plantations,  where  night-work  is 
unknown,  the  average  increase  is  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

t  In  Hindostan,  Java,  Siam,  Mexico,  and  Colombia. 
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free  labour  cannot  be  beneficially  substituted  for  slave  labour 
the  ^West  India  colonies,  a  smaller  quantity  of  free  labour 
ghty  by  means  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  be  ren- 
red    equally  productive.      Free  labour,  even  in   the  West 
dies,  has  been  found  to  answer.    If  the  immediate  profits  of 
Lve  labour  under  certain  circumstances  be  greater, — that  is  to 
y,  the  circumstances  of  a  fertile  soil,  as  yet  unimpoverished, 
oducing  large  crops  of  an  article  protected  by  an  injurious 
onopoly, — ^it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  the  eventual  profits 
id  permanent  interests  of  the  planter  would  be  promoted  by  a 
tal  change  of  the  system.    Nothing  can  be  more  precarious 
lan   his  present  situation.     Every  year,  the  soil  is  becoming 
ss  productive,  while  his  human  live  stock  is  diminishing,  and 
le  monopoly  upon  which  his  profits  absolutely  depend,  is  be- 
aming  more  injurious  and  insupportable  to  the  country  by 
hich   he  has  too  long  been  indulged  with  it.    Suppose  the 
Vest  India  islands  to  become  independent,  they  could  have  no 
taple  of  sugar,  for  no  country  would  pay  the  extra  price  which 
hey  require  for  their  produce.    As  it  is,  they  can  only  afiford 
o  produce  and  sell  it,  under  the  artificial  aid  of  bounties  and 
>roteeting  duties.    As  it  is,  the  slaves   are  diminishing,  the 
)\aTiters  are  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
and  are  heavily  taxed  to  secure  to  the  slave-holders  their  per- 
licious  monopoly.    Truly,  then,  may  it  be  said,  that  the  West 
India  slavery  is  ^  a  system  that  devours  all  who  are  engaged  in 
'  it.'     Who  are  the  only  gainers  by  it,  has  already  been  shewn ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  them  disgorge  some  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice.     We  invoke, 
however,  no  measure  of  vengeance,  but  simply  that  henceforth 
slave-labour  shall  cease.    Whether  it  be  more  costly  or  not  to 
the  planter,  it  is  the  more  costly  to  the  consumer  of  the  pro- 
duce.    If  it  enriches  the  merchant,  it  is  ruining  the  colonies. 
And  if  it  were  not  so,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  the 
language  with  which  Mr.  Barclay  himself  has  supplied  us, 
(although   his  admission  is   meant  to  point  a  malignant  ca- 
lumny,) *  that  if  (only)  one  twentieth  part  of  the  charges  against 

*  the  colonists  be  true,  scarcely  could  any  sacrifice  be  too  great 

*  to  wipe  from  the  earth  so  iniquitous,  so  dreadful  an  oppres- 

*  sion.* 

Mr.  Barclay  of  course  means  to  intimate,  that  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  charges  are  true.  He  goes  further ;  he  unblushingly 
asserts,  that  Mr.  Stephen's  delineation  of  the  slavery  in  our  co- 
lonies, everv  part  of  which  is  substantiated  by  official  docu- 
ments and  tne  concessions  of  the  colonists  themselves, — is  '  as 
'  mere  a  fiction  as  malice  ever  forged,  or  a  diseased  state  of 
'  mind  brooding  over  a  creation  of  its  own,  even  in  dotage,  mis- 
'  look  for  a  redity.'    This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  unbridled 
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effrontery  of  the  mercenary  advocates  for  slavevy* 
stance  is  supplied  in  a  recent  Number  of  Fraser*s 
a  publication  which  apes  the  audacity  and  license  of  Ka^ 
with  all  the  awkwardness  and  feebleness  of  imitsLtioii, 
is  kept  idioat  by  West  India  patronage.    \¥e  shall 
the  passage. 

'  As  to  the  labour— food — and  punishment  estaUiaifeed  %f  v. 
laws^  no  case  has  ever  been  made  out,  {hear,  hear,  kcaw,  ^  p^^ 
of  Aldermanhury  !)  that  the  first  is  too  hard! — the  seeosMl  toe  P^ 
—or  the  third  too  severe ! ! !    And  any  attempt  to  riolaae  tbca-  ^ 
in  any  respect,  is  readily  cognizable,  and  the  slaves  vuvaMwrnffy  ^ 
ready  anf-x^lain  redress.*    Fraser's  Magazine,  No.  XXI J.  p  1^ 

This  same  clumsy  venter  of  falsehood  asserts^  morecyver,  z. 

*  females  are  never  subjected  to  flogging',— ^diat  cmcfty  ir^- 
known, — that '  an  industrious  negro  makes,  on  an  oM^naret^' 

*  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  annum ',  (i.  e.  for  faimselO— ^ 
that  instances  are  not  rare  where  thirty  pounds  liave  fe- 

*  saved*; — and  that  this  fact, — the  accumulation  of  property ' 
the  industrious  negroes  to  an  extent  unknown  among'  toe  kf^ 
classes  of  the  unhappy  community  of  Great  Britain^ — is  '  ^' 
'  well  established  for  even  the  most  hardened  impuderftce  ^^ 
'  most  violent  twaddler  to  attempt  to  deny,  or  even  indiieocH  ^ 
'  controvert/  In  proof  of  this,  the  Writer  refers  to  tbe  aa^ 
rity  of  *  the  most  conscientious  and  able  defender  that  ^ 
<  stood  forward  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  iaamai^ 
'  of  the  Colonists,*  whose  testimony,  we  are  told,  '  no  one  bi 

*  ever  ventured  to  impugn  *, — the  veracious,  disinteresledt  vo^ 
excellent  Mr.  McQueen.    If  he  had  not  been  named,  we  Ao^ 
have  known  who  must  be  meant;  and  that  our  readers  maj^  : 
fully  apprised  of  the  value  of  his  testimony,  we  shall  transczft^  ' 
without  comment,  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Stephen*!  ^^  • 
lume. 

'  Having  mentioned  this  writer  fM'Qneen)  more  than  once  a^ 
mercenary  antagonist  employed  by  the  Assemblies  and  Planter^  vk  - 
largely  paid  by  them  for  nis  pre-eminent  zeal  in  their  service,  il  0?  * 
be  right  to  apprise  my  readers,  that  the  £uH;  of  his  liberal  x«taiaen.  si 
£Eur  from  beine  matter  of  secresy  or  reservein  the  sugar  oolonieB.    & 
rewards  have  been  repeatedly  announced  in  strains  of  eulogy  by  tim* 
newspapers  there;  and  I  have  now  before  me,  the  Jamaica  GmrmUd 
April  S^,  1828,  in  which  the  £»ct  of  his  having  received  in  one  instnor 
.£3000  sterling,  is  noticed  in  a  different  style.  '^  You  Master  M'Qatei 
have  received  £3000  sterling  money";  and  again,   **  Tan  MaOcf 
M'Queen  are  the  hired  advocate  of  slavery  ".     That  this  shoold  be  cstst 
in  his  teeth  in  the  West  Indies,  where  no  printer  dares  oommoolj  hi- 
sert  a  single  line  in  opposition  to  the  common  cause,  may  Seem  soom- 
what  strange.     The  explanation  is,  that  Mr.  M'Queen  is  thus  con- 
temptuously treated  for  having  censured  the  aUq;ed  commumcstiDn  to 
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Aica  printer  of  the  Dolce  of  Muicbester's  prirate  letter  to  Lord 
ti»%,  and  for  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  pamphletf 
sd  "  Compentaliott  to  Slave  Otvnert";  a  work  which,  it  ia  added, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  all  liberal  men  in  Jamaica  ",  and  "  their 
flattering  testitnonialg  of  their  approval,  not  by  a  sum  of  monetf, 
er  At' Queen,  Jbr  endeavouring  to  pertuade  the  people  of  Great 
(In,  that  slavery  is  a  choice  bletting  of  humanilg ;  an  attempt  at 
ess  aa  il  it  disgraceful,  and  which  every  reasoning  man  must 
I  at." 

The  dupes  of  this  Writer's  incessant  TaisrepresentationB  and  rail- 
Mrill  here  see  what  is  thought  of  their  understandings  where  the 
case  is  knon'u ;  and  may,  perhaps,  lose  some  of  their  confidence 
le  Glasgow  Courier,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Morning  Journal, 
ot^er   ordinary  vehicles  of  his  mercenary  labours.' 

Stephen,  p.  197- 

L\iis  person  is  supposed  to  have  received  df  15,000  in  all  from 
West  Indies,  partly  in  votes  of  money  by  Assemblies,  and 
tly  in  public  subscriptions,  and  is  now  become  a  great  West 
lia  planter  himself! 

^Ve  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Bayley's  'Four 
'ears'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies',  in  which  the  Writer 
ifesses  to  have  '  thrown  a  new  lisht  upon  the  question  '  of 
ivery.  As  he  seems  more  especially  to  plume  himself  upon 
is  feature  of  the  publication,  it  will  be  but  justice  to  let  a 
t\e  of  this  new  light  in  upon  our  readers  by  means  of  a  few 
L  tracts. 

'  Oh  ye  whose  hearts  are  bent  upon  doing  good,  ye  whose  motives 
-e  pure  and  unsophisticated,  ye  who  wouM  relieve  real  misery,  ye 
\ia  would  pour  a  balm  to  dcwe  the  wotmds  of  hearts  that  have  been 
rushed,  ana  apirits  broken  bv  the  curse  of  poverty  and  irant,  ye  who 
fould  have  mothers  bless  and  cbildrea  pray  for  you ;  turn  not  your 
learts  to  the  emanciiiation  of  n^roes,  but  look  rather  to  emancipate 
rom  their  woes  sucn  of  your  own  countrymen  as  are  oppressed  with 
]he  horrors  of  poverty  or  the  miseries  of  disease  j  of  those  who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  &mishing  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  slaves,  althongh  in  a  dwraded  state,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  capable  of  feeling  their  degradation ;  as  they  are  weU 
treated,  they  are  for  the  most  part  happv  and  contented ;  at  any  rate, 
(Iteir  wants  arc  supplied ;  they  have  food  for  their  bodies  and  covering 
for  their  heads.  But  there  are  Englishmen,  fre»-bom  Englishinen, 
mho  have  starring  wives  and  starving  funilies,  twiih  nojbod  but  lAeir 
mitery,  no  bed  but  the  cold  earth,  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heave*. 
First  then,  look  ti>  such  hs  these,  mid  extend  to  them  hiiimiiiitir  nnd 
t^ef :  for  what  think  ye  of  the  charity  uf  that  niHO  who  would  snatch 
their  last  uiorsel  from  the  mouths  of  his  own  children,  tu  bestow  it  on 
the  ofeping  of  a  stranger  ?  I  am  no  friend  to  slavery  ;  Heaven  for- 
bid! I  am  its  uiiulterablc  and  unbaidilig  eiietny:  ncvcrthclcsn,  I 
know  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  ihil)^  ;  and  I  know  too,  that  the  time 
tut  line  emuicipatiiut  is  not  jFd  ww^^jniJtfti  1' 
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Not  yet  come,  because  the  slaves  are  *  not  yet  sufficiently  ca« 
'  pable  of  feeling  their  degradation ' !  It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Bayley,  that  when  that  time  arrives  to  which  he 
would  have  us  defer  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  slaves  will  not 
ask  ns  to  emancipate  them.  Our  readers  will  probably  be 
startled  at  this  fearful  picture  of  the  misery  of  free-born  En- 

flishmen.  Surely  the  most  philanthropic  course  that  our  West 
ndia  advocates  could  have  adopted,  would  have  been  to  sug- 
gest  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  the  expediency  of  a  bill  to  permit 
our  starving  population  to  sell  themselves  and  their  families  to 
the  Jamaica  planters,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  plenty,  ease,  and  happy  nonchalance  of  the  field 
negroes.  Even  before  the  Slave-trade  was  abolished,  before 
the  vast  improvements  had  been  introduced,  which  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  so 
happy,  so  enviable  was  their  condition,  that  no  melioration 
would  seem  to  have  been  possible.  Mr.  Stephen  has  given  a  few 
specimens  of  the  evidence  tendered  by  officers  of  high  public 
character,  in  1790,  to  support  the  petitions  of  the  planters 
against  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Parker  said,  that  the  slaves  were,  in  his  opinion,  *  in  a  more 

*  comfortable  situation  than  the  lower  class  of  people  in  any 

*  part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  not  excepted.*  Admiral  Bar- 
rington  said :  '  They  seemed  so  happy  that  he  had  wished  hinh 

*  self  a  negro  \  Governor  Parry,  after  characterizing  the  be- 
haviour of  masters  towards  their  slaves,  as  marked  by  '  every 

*  possible  kindness,  care,  and  attention  *,  affirmed,  that '  the  com- 

*  mon  labour  of  the  negro  there  would  be  play  to  any  peasant 

*  in  this  country  '•  And  Governor  Payne,  afterwards  Lord  La- 
vington,  thought,  that  he  hazarded  nothing  in  saying,  that 
there  was  no  slave  at  this  period,  none  at  least  that  he  ever  saw, 

*  the  severity  of  whose  labour  was  by  any  means  comparable  to 

*  that  of  a  day-labourer  in  England  '•  Yet,  since  the  period  at 
which  this  evidence  was  given,  when  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  seemed  to  have  reached  its  ne  plus  ulira^ 
for  which  reason  the  planters  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  importation  of  fresh  negroes  from  Africa,  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  their  beneficence  and  humanity, — since  then, 
the  present  advocates  of  the  planters  tell  us,  the  whole  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  changed.     *  Immediately  subsequent  to  the 

*  years  1807  and  1808',  says  Mr.  M'Donnel,  'care  and  atten- 

*  tion  on  the  part  of  the  master  commenced*.  And  Mr.  Barclay 
tells  us,  that '  no  person  who  saw  the  situation  of  slaves  in  Ja- 

*  maica  twenty  years  ago,  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 

*  so  great  a  change  for  the  better  could  have  taken  place  in  so 

*  short  a  period.'  (Stephen,  pp.  21—26.)  What  remains  then 
but  to  transport  our  redundant  population  to  the  happy  shores 
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of  the  Antilles,  where,  if  they  can  put  up  with  the  name  of 
slavery,  they  will  be  made  so  comfortable,  as  to  realize  the 
ideal  happiness  for  which  Admiral  Barrington  panted  when  he 
irished  himself  a  negro.  We  fear  that  a  day  is  coming,  when 
many  a  white  tyrant  will  wish  that  he  had  been  a  slave. 

In  order,  however,  to  escape  degradation,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  that  our  white  emigrants  should  become  slaves ;  for, 
vbile  the  negroes  '  are  not  yet  sufficiently  capable  of  feeling 
*  their  degradation ',  the  whites,  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
freemen^  are  almost  as  badly  off,  and  feel  their  degradation  as 
much,  as  our  starving  peasantry  at  home.     So  says  Mr,  Bayley. 

'  Of  all  the  classes  of  people  who  inhabit  Bridge-town  (Barbados), 
the  poor  whites  are  the  lowest  and  the  most  degraded.  Residing  in 
the  meanest  hovels,  they  pay  no  attention  either  to  neatness  in  their 
dwellings  or  deaidiness  m  their  persons ;  and  they  subsist  too  often, 
to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  on  the  kindness  and  the  charity  of  slaves. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  sallow,  dirty,  ill-looking,  and  unhappy  race ; 
the  men  lasy,  the  women  disgusting,  and  the  children  neglected :  all 
without  any  notion  of  principle,  morality,  or  religion ;  forming  a  me- 
landioly  picture  of  living  misery,  and  a  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
appearance  of  happiness  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the^^^  black 
and  coloured  jMop/e  of  the  same  class.*    p.  62. 

Happy,  however,  as  are  these  free  blacks,  and  superior  in  all 
respects  to  the  poor  whites,  they  are  to  be  pitied  in  comparison 
with  the  happy,  happy  slave. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  slave  has  a  comfortable  furnished  dweUing, 
for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  and,  what  is  still  better,  no  taxes ;  and 
tbis,  I  believe,  is  a  blessing  which  Englishmen,  high  or  low,  have  sel- 
dom enjoyed.  Secondly,  the  slave  is  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
se{Murated  from  his  family.  Thirdly,  slaves,  if  attacked  by  bodily  ill« 
ness  and  disease,  experience  no  uneasiness  bevond  that  caused  by  per- 
sonal pain.  They  have  the  opinions  of  a  skifful  physician  and  tne  at- 
tendance of  a  careful  nurse;  and  every  medicine,  cordial,  or  even  luxury 
which  the  former  may  prescribe,  the  latter  scrupulously  administers. 
On  their  death-bed,  they  are  never  troubled  with  the  painfiil  know- 
ledge that  they  are  leaving  behind  them  a  starving  wife  or  helpless 
chwlren ;  they  know  that  the  same  master  who  has  protected  tnem, 
will  protect  their  offspring,  and  feed  them  to  their  neart's  content, 
even  though  it  be  with  the  bread  of  slavery.  Fourthly,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  dothine  suited  to  the  climate ;  they  have  a  regular  allow- 
ance of  provisions  dealed  out  to  them ;  and  in  their  reception  of  these, 
but  of  tne  clothing  more  especially,  they  shew  an  independence  and  a 
scrutiny  that  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  slave.  Scrupulous  of  ob- 
taining their  full  measure,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  partiality,  they 
will  refuse  any  thing  that  is  either  damaged  or  worse  in  texture  and 
appearance  than  that  which  is  dealed  out  to  their  fellow  slaves. 
FiiUdy,  their  labour  is  very  moderate,  and  well  proportioned  to  their 
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powers.  li  is  considerabfy  less  than  that  cf  a  BriHsk  peasanL 
Sixthly^  they  have  the  sabbath  day  to  themselyes/  &c — pp.  369-371* 

*  Honourable  members  make  long  speeches  on  the  matter,  and  ses- 
sion after  session,  the  question  of  emancipation  is  discussed  in  the 
House,  while  the  slave,  the  object  of  so  much  dispute,  the  ii^nred 
being  whose  wrongs  are  numbered,  and  whose  sufferings  are  desmbed 
with  such  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, is  singing  in  the  nouses  of  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  or  smoking 
his  pipe  under  the  shade  of  a  plantain-bush, — happier  than  a  prince^ 
and  more  contented  than  a  peasant,  too  ignorant  to  care  for  fipeedon, 
and  therefore  not  in  a  fit  state  to  enjoy  it.' — ^pp.  380,  381. 

*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  \  says  the  poet,  '  *tis  foUy  to  be 

*  wise.'  Those  negroes  who  are  not  too  ignorant  to  care  for 
freedomi — or  rather,  who  are  so  much  worse  than  ignorant  as 
to  care  for  it, — superior  as  they  are  to  the  poor  whites,  (as  we 
have  already  seen,)  are  yet  far  below  the  slaves. 

'  The  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  persons'  (the  emaacipBted  bhdn) 
'  cannot  be  in  a  more  lean,  wasted,  and  emaciated  conditiao,  tfan 
their  minds  are  in  a  state  of  low,  immoral,  and  uncultivated  degra- 
dation, jis  slaves,  they  might  have  improved;  but,  as  free  men,  they 
have  little  opportunity,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  receive  or  beaeit 
by  instruction  of  any  kind. ».« •..They  revel  in  drunkenness  and  sin.' 

pp.  403,  40i 

They  are  then  reduced  to  a  level,  in  point  of  misery  and  de* 
gradation,  with  the  poor  starving  peasantry  of  England  i  Such 
are  the  blessings  of  slavery !  Now  will  it  be  believed  that,  after 
giving  this  delightful  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  happy 
isles  of  the  West,  our  Author  can  be  guilty  of  the  inhumanity, 
the  wanton,  heartless,  unparalleled  barbarity,  of  wishing  this 
system  put  an  end  to,  this  fair  fabric  of  happiness  destroyed  i 
He  speaks  of  slavery  as  a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  detestation 
(p.  445) ;  he  professes  to  '  desire,  as  much  as  any  man,  the 

*  emancipation  of  the  slaves';  he  sincerely  hopes  *  that  Uberty 

*  may  be  given  to  the  slaves,  but  not  now.*  (p.  375.) 

'  I  have  not  said ',  remarks  Mr.  Bayley,  '  that  the  slaves  must  be 
emancipated  immediately;  but  I  have  said  (and  what  Englishman 
would  not  ?)  that  they  must  be  emancipated.  I  have  not  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  planters,  but  a  cruelty  to  the  slaves,  to 
give  them  freedom  now.'    p.  445. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  or  to  explain  these  contra- 
dictions. The  most  natural  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is, 
that  the  volume  is  the  production  of  two  or  three  different 
hands,— possibly  of  Mr.  Bayley  himself,  assisted  by  Mr. 
McQueen  and  Mr.  Coleridge.  It  is,  indeed,  made  up  of  con- 
tradictions, and  is  altogether  one  of  the  strangest  medleys'  that 
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'^er  had  the  fortune  to  perase.    The  prevailing  style 

ibly    flippanti  frivolous,  coarse,  and  rattling^— very 

that  which  a  *  pleasant  sort  of  fellow  *  might  be  sup- 

ndulge  in  when  half-seas-over.    Yet,  here  and  there, 

s  of  native  good  sense  and  better  feeling  gleam  out; 

a   large  proportion  of  absolute  trash  and  egregious 

le  reader  will  find  much  that  is  entertaining,  and  some 

le   information.    Now  and  then,  too,  as  our  readers 

iiy  bints  are  incautiously  dropped,  which  reveal  but  too 

ae   real  state  of  society  in  the  West  Indies.    For  in- 

n  we  entered  the  hall^  we  were  somewhat  astonished  at  being 

ed  by  the  worthy  manager  to  his  wife  and  daughter ;  I  say  as- 

,  befSiuse  there  are  few  worthy  managers  in  the  West  Indies, 

I  boast  the  possession  of  such  tegUimaie  gems.'    p.  45. 

the  vrorld  Know  (and  it  would  be  well  if  they  did  not)  that 

.  foT  the  sake  of  charity  and  chastity^  I  will  not  say  all)  of  the 

;r8  on  estates,  and  residents  in  the  towns  of  the  tropics,  have 

ed  all  their  national  morality  at  the  shrine  of  a  deceased  philo- 

,  and  formed  a  very  improper  Uaiton  £  amour  with  various  olive« 

ed  divinities While  the  practice  exists,  there  will  be  little 

^  of  refbrminff  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles.  The 
n  I  have  alluoed  to,  arises,  first  and  principally,  from  slavery, 
I  hcLs  a  bias  upon  every  thing  connected  with  it.'  p.  495. 
t  is  thus  tiiBt  profligacy  and  immorality,  beginning  in  the  dfteUing 
le  proprietor,  descbnd  to  the  hovel  m  the  slaves,  and  are  every 
*e  practised,  though  they  are  every  where  condemned.'    p.  496. 

ondemned  by  whom  ? 

The  grants  to  the  coloured  people  of  Grenada  have  already  pro« 
ed  good  effects.  In  that  island^  the  class  to  which  I  allude,  are  a 
St  respectable  and  estimable  body  of  men,  and  eminently  deserving 
lU  they  have  obtained.'    p.  499. 

^  A  Barbadian  hates  a  methodist  from  his  soul ;  and  if  perchance 
,  unfortunate  parson  or  two  attempt  a  landing,  their  reception  is 
me  of  the  kindest.  These  indefatigable  and  zedous  sectarians,  how* 
'CT,  succeeded  in  building  a  chapel ;  but  their  reign  was  of  short  dn* 
ition ;  for  the  enraged  Barbadians  levelled  it  with  the  sround,  and 
eaped  some  injurious  epithets,  and  still  more  injurious  blows,  upon 
be  bead  and  dioulders  of  its  founder.  This  was  a  mean  and  dirty 
ct ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  affidr  are  deserving  of  any  thing  but 
Tcdit.  During  my  residence  in  the  colony,  two  clergymen  of  this  sect 
arrived  from  one  of  the  other  islands,  and  landed  in  disguise.  They 
veTc,  however,  discovered,  and  as  soon  as  their  occupation  was  known, 
they  were  speedily  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  popular  fury,  in  the 
bouse  of  a  charitable  individual,  until  they  could  succeea  in  re<« 
embarking  on  board  the  little  vessel  that  baa  brought  them  thither. 

I  am  not  a  methodist  myself.  Heaven  forbid !  yet  I  can  see  no 

leaaon  why  the  missionaries  should  be  excluded  from  barbados,  more 
than  from  the  other  islands^  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  even  if  tbey 
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have  mineled  with  it  a  slight  portion  of  harm^  they  have  neverthekii 
done  much  good.'     pp.  JS,  9. 

'  hike  the  rest  of  my  conntrymen>  I  vote  for  (the  slave's)  emanci- 
pation, not  because  I  pity  his  condition^  for  I  know  that  he  will  often 
be  worse  in  a  state  of  libierty,  but  because  no  man  has  a  right  to  make 
a  slave  of  another.  Still,  I  repeat  that  it  must  be  gradual^  and  that, 
since  we  have  done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done^  by  injuring 
and  depriving  him  of  his  rights,  and  as  we  have  left  undone  that 
which  we  ougnt  to  have  done,  by  leaving  him  too  long  without  edaca- 
tion  and  religious  instruction,  we  must  leave  these  to  perftnrm  thdr 
work,  before  we  can  repay  him  for  those  injuries^  and  restore  him  to 
those  rights.'    p.  381. 

Wishing  to  part  with  Mr.  Bayley  on  good  terms,  wc  give 
him  the  benefit  of  this  redeeming  paragraph.     Not   that  we 
a^ree  with  himi  of  course,  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
what  is  termed  gradual  emancipation,  and  which  is  usually  ad- 
vocated as  a  mere  pretext  for  gaining  time.     For,  as  to  the 
present  generation,  either  they  must  be  emancipated  at  once,  or 
only  by  death :  the  life  of  a  slave  is  too  short  to  admit  of  another 
twenty  years'  gradual  process  of  pretended  melioration.     As  to 
the  unborn  generation,  there  can  be  no  reason  that  thev  should 
be  gradually  emancipated,  except  as  they  will  gradually  come 
into  existence.    To  look  for  any  essential  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  while  the  present  system  is  upheld,  is 
chimerical  in  the  extreme.    The  advocates  of  slavery  say,  that 
it  is  unsusceptible  of  improvement ;  the  colonists  themselves  say, 
they  will  not  improve  it ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  says,  that  unless  they 
over  work  and  half  starve  the  slaves,  the  sugar-plantations  will 
hot  pay.     All  parties  agree,  that  no  further  melioration  in  their 
condition  is  practicable.     A  complete  change  of  the   entire 
system  of  cultivation  can  alone  save  the  colonies  from  ruin,  and 
rescue  the  victims  of  a  short-sighted  and  unprincipled  avarice 
from  degradation  and  suffering;  such  a  change  we  mean,  as 
would  convert  the  slave-owner  into  a  land-owner,  and  transfer 
to  the  land  itself  the  value  of  the  slaves.    In  this  way,  the  eman- 
cipated labourer  might  be  made  himself  to  yield  a  just  and  suf- 
ficient compensation  to  his  employer.    But  nothing  short  of  the 
annihilation  of  slave  labour  will  ever  compel  the  planters  to  risk 
the  transition.     Every  improvement  even  in  husbandry,  they 
have  hitherto  resisted  or  neglected.     In  the  nineteenth  century, 
'  the  miserable  hoe,  raised  by  the  feeble  hands  of  men  and 
'  women  driven  forward  by  the  cart-whip,*  is  still,  in  these  co- 
lonies, the  main  instrument  in  turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  neglect 
of  cattle  and  machinery.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  soil  itself 
is  cursed  with  progressive  barrenness.     And  to  uphold   this 
system,  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
heavily  taxed,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are 


»  %^*^'^ir  natural  rigfatB,  and  held  in  degrading  and  cruel 

^  ^     '-^o  long  have  the  people  of  this  country  been  de- 

,  ^'''planters  and  their  agents  ;  while  year  after  year 

>.-,^.  "ed  away  in  fruiUess  controversy,  and  in  feeble  and 

^  ^'ications  on  the  part  of  our  Legislature.     Should 

'  _•  ^^^\dmiiiistrBtion  shrink  from  its  duty,  and  betray  the 

-^  ^,,]|anity  and  justice  by  any  pusiUanimouB  compromise, 

■  ^j^j'do  not,  will  not  anticipate, — their  own  downfall  will 

-via^^.istant.      Should  they  be  defeated  in  the  attempt, 

-  -  Kx^aave  mercy  upon  our  fallen  and  guilty  country ! 
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-  -  -Bi 

.-^.  Ta^d   be  as  inexpedient  altogether  to  pass  by  a  book  like 
.   ^  ^;.-esent,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching 

-  :  ^^niysis  of  that  whicn  is  itself  dosely  and  ably  analytical. 
^. , .  /^ess  of  discovery  may  be  traced  in  few  words,  but  its 

-_  .^^  are  to  be  made  intelligible  only  by  distinct  and  con- 
-  ^j.  description.  Brief  phrase  may  suffice  for  the  state- 
-^cL  s-  ''^**  Davy  efTected ;  but,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
,>^  ^.^eans  by  which  his  high  aims  were  realized,  Dr.  Pans 
^^j'jt  the  wide  range  of  ihia  interesting  quarto  quite  in- 
^  -  .te>  He  has,  indeed,  done  all  that  was  practicable  to- 
"  '  M>  desirable  a  result:  he  has  not  only  preserved  entire 
J  ■,  Jries  and  connection,  but  he  has  been  very  remarkably 
"Z .  ~sful  in  bringing  out  the  main  points  both  of  the  modus 
'jidi  and  the  minor  illustrations.  For  us,  however,  all 
1^^^  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  we  must  adopt  the  pre- 
_  ^  ,  le,  and,  after  all,  the  more  interesting  plan  of  making  Davy 
'^2~^^^  '■^^  ''^'^  °^  °'^'  '*'^'  Si^'^g  on'y  so  much  of  scientific 
;"  j\  as  may  serve  to  complete  the  fair  exhibition  of  his  per. 
;^"1  and  philosophic  character. 

~ 'Humphrey  Da^  was  of  respectable  family,  and  his  parents 
''v.'e  resident  at  Penzance,  where  he  was  bom,  December  17, 
'^f,^^'  His  infancy  was  remarkable,  and  the  master  of  the  pre- 
fatory school  where  he  was  first  placed,  speedily  intimated 
^"  .2  expediency  of  giving  him,  even  at  that  early  penod,  a  more 
?Jvanced  and  efiective  truning.  He  seized,  with  extraordinary 
_ .  ipidity,  the  import  of  such  books  as  struck  his  fancy ;  and  this 
'.  dental  mobility  was  retained  by  him  through  life,  enabling  bira 
■n  nnac  "..ickly  tlirougii  ull  ihc  stages  of  argnmentative  and  ex- 
l  Vfocesses,  while  men  of  slower,  llioiiyh  not  surer 
^nrestigation,  were  struggling  with  diflicullies,  or 
"i  bent  was  decidedly  oratorical:  when 
'"        ■  1  collect  a  juvenile  audience, 
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and  hold  forth  to  them  on  such  snlqects  as  might  YSkre  virvA 
his  eager  feelings.  He  was,  moreover,  a  ready  improPviMaimt^ 
and  dealt  largely  in  wild  inventions  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
VersCy  too,  did  he  abundantly  indite ;  and  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  detonating  powder,  and  a  melter  of  ores  in  a  lamp 
made,  after  his  own  fiisbion,  from  a  large  turnip.  The  ai^^lii^* 
rod,  which  formed  his  favourite  amusement  in  riper  yearSi  was 
taken  up  at  an  early  age.  Meanwhile  his  education  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  and,  after  leaving  the  slashing  master  of  the  Pensanoe 
Grammar-school,  he  finished  his  education  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cardew,  a  tutor  of  distinguished  merit,  at  Truro. 

Young  Davy  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession ;  bat, 
although  regularly  articled  to  Mr.  Borlase,  a  respectable 
surgeon,  his  pursuits  were  decidedly  those  of  experimental 
philosophy. 

'  Instead  of  preparing  medicines  in  the  snrgery,  he  was  ex- 
perimenting in  Mr.  Tonlun's  sarret^  which  had  now  become  the  scene 
of  his  chemical  operations ;  and  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  it  is  raid 
that  he  produced  an  explosion  which  put  the  Doctor,  and  all  his  riass 
bottlesy  in  jeopardy.  "  This  boy  Humphrey  is  incorrigible !" — **  Was 
thera  ever  so  idle  a  dog  V* — '*  He  will  blow  us  all  into  the  air  1"  Sodi 
were  the  constant  exckmations  of  Mr.  Tonkin ;  and  then,  in  a  jocose 
strain,  he  would  speak  of  him  as  the  ^^  Philosopher,"  and  sometinieB 
call  him  ^'  Sir  Humphrey,**  as  if  prophetic  of  his  future  renown.' 

But  Davy  was  also  poetical ;  and,  thus  beset  by  two  urgent 
propensities,  it  required  but  a  slender  portion  of  the  gift  of  pre- 
science, to  give  assurance  that  he  would  never  sit  quietly  down 
to  the  lancet  and  pestle.  Of  his  '  poetry,'  we  cannot  say  much. 
It  displays  considerable  dexterity  in  the  management  of  words 
and  the  regulation  of  rhythm ;  but  we  cannot  go  the  length  of 
the  '  great  poetic  genius  *  who  said,  that,  *  If  Davy  had  not  been 
'  the  first  Chemist,  he  would  have  been  the  first  Poet  of  his 

*  age.'    Nor  can  we  ask  with  Dr.  Paris, — *  Where  is  the  modem 

*  Esau  who  would  exchange  his  Bakerian  Lecture  for  a  Poem, 
'  though  it  should  equal  in  design  and  execution  the  Paradise 
•Lost?' 

Davy's  introduction  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  recently  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  first  event  that  gave  a  decided 
turn  to  his  fortunes.  Mr.  G.  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  lad  swinging  idly  over  the  half-door  of  Mr.  Borlase's  house, 
and  throwing  his  strong  features  into  a  variety  of  humorous 
contortions.  At  this  time,  Davy's  exterior  was  by  no  means 
particularly  '  comely :'  round  shoulders,  *  inharmonious  voice, 

*  and  insignificant  manner,'  are  the  terms  in  which  his  youthful 
aspect  is  described  by  his  Biographer.  In  after  years,  he  became 
'  good-looking,'  though  he  always  retained  somewhat  of  a 

*  bucolic  character/  The  maker  of  grotesque  fiices  was  pointed 
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out  to  Mr.  Gilbert  as  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  chemical 
pursuits ;  and,  an  interview  having  excited  an  interest  in  the 
youth,  he  was  not  only  invited  to  Mr.  G.'s  house,  but  introduced 
to  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  *  well-appointed  laboratory.* 
Our  readers  may  imagine  Davy's  rapture  at  actually  coming  in 
contact  with  the  apparatus  itself,  after  having  so  long  been  con- 
versant with  engravings  only,  or  with  his  own  imperfect  sub- 
stitutes for  the  originals.     He  had,  however,  exhibited  un- 
common ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  machinery  for  his  ex- 
periments, out  of  such  awkward  materials   as  lay  within  his 
reach ;  and  there  is  great  probability  in  the  suggestion  of  his 
Biographer,  that    to  these  difficulties    thus   victoriously  en- 
countered, he  might  be  indebted  for  much  of  that  unrivalled 
dexterity  of  manipulation,  and  inexhausUble    fertility  in  ex- 
pedients and  contrivances,  which  distinguished  him  in  after  days. 
The  friendship  of  Mr.  Gilbert  at  length  obtained  for  his  young 
proiegB  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  researches  in  a  more 
complete  and  effective  way.     Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,   had 
established,  partly  with  a  view  to  scientific  discovery,  but  chiefly 
for  purposes  connected  with  his  own  Hygeian  theories,  a  Pneu- 
matic Institution,  and  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  an  able 
assistant  in  the  laboratory.    Davy  had  been  previously  made 
known  to  him  by  some  speculations  on  the  subject  of  Heat  and 
Light,  which  were  transmitted  by  a  common  friend ;  and  he 
promptly  closed  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  proposal,  that  he  should 
engage  the  Cornish  youth ;  who,  in  October  1798,  having  can- 
ceUed  his  indentures,  left  Penzance  for  a  wider  sphere  of  en- 
terprise.    It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  he  had  no  sooner  thus 
obtained  a  situation  which  secured  him  a  maintenance,  than  he 
gave  up,  in  favour  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  all  claim  on  his 
paternal  inheritance. 

In  the  eniuneration  of  friendships  and  connexions  formed  by 
Davy  at  this  period.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  the  name  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  in  a  way  which  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  over  the 
circumstances  alluded  to.  The  Dr.,  anxious  to  obtain  inform- 
ation,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  E.'s  justly  celebrated 
daughter,  and  received  for  answer,  that  her  *  father  possessed 
'  much  influence  over  Davy's  mind ;'  and  that  *  when  he  was  a 
'  very  young  man  at  Clifton,  unknown  to  fame,  Mr.  Edgeworth 
'  early  dbtinguished  and  warmly  admired  his  talents,  and  gave 
'  him  much  counsel,  which  sunk  deep  into  his  mind.^  We  are 
sorry  for  this*  That  Mr.  Edeeworth's  vanity,  no  unconspicuous 
feature  of  his  character,  might  induce  him  to  fancy  that  all  he 
said  was  listened  to  as  the  dictates  of  *  Sir  Oracle,'  we  can  easily 
believe ;  and  quite  as  readily,  that  he  would  take  credit  with  the 
world  for  the  discovery  and  direction  of  the  genius  of  Davy ; 
bat  that  such  absurdities  should  be  affirmed  and  made  public 
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by  Miss  Edgeworth,  might  etcite  our  surprise,  had  we  not  been 
in  some  degree  prepared  for  it,  by  a  similar  failure  of  discretion 
in  other  of  her  writings. 

'  Those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Davy^  in  early  life,  and 
were  enabled  to  watch  the  whole  progress  of  his  career  from  obscurity 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  &me>  have  declared  that  his  extraordinary 
talents  never  at  any  period  excited  greater  astonishment  agd  admira- 
tion than  during  nis  short  residence  at  Bristol.  His  simplicity  of 
mind  and  manner  was  also  at  this  time  truly  delightful.  He  scarody 
knew  the  names  of  our  best  authors^  and  had  much  less  read  any  it 
their  works ;  and  yet>  upon  topics  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics, 
he  would  enter  into  discussion  with  acknowledged  scholars,  and  not 
only  delight  them  with  the  native  energy  of  his  mind>  but  instmct 
them  by  the  novelty  and  truth  of  his  conceptions.  Mr.  Coleridge 
lately  expressed  to  me  the  astonishment  he  felt,  very  shortly  after  ms 
introduction  to  him>  on  hearing  him  maintain  an  argument  upon  some 
abstruse  subject  with  a  gentleman  equally  distin^ished  for  the  extent 
of  his  erudition,  and  for  the  talent  of  rendering  it  available  for  illus- 
tration ; — ^the  contrast  was  most  striking ;  it  was  the  fresh  and  native 
wild  flower,  opposed  to  the  elaborate  exotic  of  the  Hortus  Siccus!' 

We  do  not  very  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
*  elaborate  exotic  ^  and  we  are  somewhat  slow  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  ever  in  his  life  listened  to  a  discussion.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  ^monologue'. 
We  cite,  however,  the  paragraph,  less  on  account  of  any  in- 
formation which  it  may  contain,  than  for  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  pass  under  our 
notice.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  shall  quote  at  once, 
from  Davy*s  correspondence  of  a  later  period,  the  following 
well-drawn  character  of  Coleridge, — in  our  view  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  time,  but  who  will  die  without  leaving  to  posterity 
the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers. 

'  Coleridge  has  left  London  for  Keswick.  During  his  stay  in  town, 
I  saw  him  seldomer  than  usual ;  when  I  did  see  him,  it  was  generally 
in  the  midst  of  large  companies,  where  he  is  the  ima^e  of  power  and 
activity.  His  eloquence  is  unimpaired;  perhaps  it  is  softer  and 
stronger.  His  will  is  probably  less  than  ever  commensurate  with  his 
ability.  Brilliant  images  of  greatness  float  upon  his  mind ;  like  the 
imaees  of  the  morning  clouds  upon  the  waters,  their  forms  are  changed 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  tney  are  agitated  by  every  bree^,  and 
modified  by  every  sunbeam.  He  talked,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  of 
beginning  three  works,  and  he  recited  the  poem  of  Christabel  unfi- 
niimed,  and  as  I  had  before  heard  it.  What  talent  does  he  not  vraste 
in  forming  visions,  sublime,  but  unconnected  with  the  real  world !  I 
have  looked  to  his  efforts,  as  to  the  efforts  of  a  creating  being ;  but  at 
yet,  he  has  not  even  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  world  or  intelleo* 
tnal  forms.' 
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Davy's  first  contributions  to  experimental  and  theoreticpbi« 
losophy,  appeared  in  a  work  edited  by  Dr,  Beddoes.  They 
were  the  productions  of  a  mind  as  yet  undisciplined,  but  of  the 
highest  order,  and  able  not  only  to  grapple  with  difficulties  at 
which  inferior  spirits  would  have  blenched,  but  to  invest  the 
boldest  abstractions  and  the  most  sterile  details  with  powerful 
interest.  Dr.  Paris  gives  a  slight  but  sufficient  sketch  of  the 
*  wild  hypotheses  *  contained  in  the  essays  in  question ;  and 
after  adverting  to  their  *  extravagance ',  mentions  the  bitter  re- 
gret and  *  painful  irritation  *  which  their  recollection  occasioned 
to  Davy  in  later  vears.  He  observes,  however,  and  justly,  that 
'  if  blame  is  to  fail  on  any  one ',  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  not 
to  the  youth  of  nineteen  who  published  under  his  sanction. 
But  the  older  philosopher  was  the  wilder  speculator ;  and  it  is 
shrewdly  hinted,  that  he  was  as  fit  for  a  Mentor,  as  a  weather- 
cock for  a  compass.  In  his  medical  practice,  he  appears  to  have 
been  equally  rash.  A  friend  consulted  him  concerning  the  in- 
disposition of  his  wife,  and  Dr.  Beddoes  hastened  to  make  trial 
of  a  new  and  powerful  remedy.  A  timely  scruple  happily  oc- 
curred, and  he  hastened  to  arrest  the  administration  of  the  first 
dose,  by  a  request  that  its  effect  might  previously  be  tried  on  m 
dog/ 

*  As  Boon  as  the  powers  of  nitrous  oxide  were  discovered^  Dr.  Bed« 
does  at  once  concluoed  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  specific  for  para*- 
lysis.  A  patient  was  selected  fpr  the  trials  aiid  tlie  management  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Davy.  Previous  to  the  admimstratioR  of  the  gas,  he 
itiserted  a  small  pocket  thermometer  under  the  tongue  of  the  patient, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  upon  such  occasions,  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  animal  temperature,  with  a  view  to  future  comparison.  The 
paralytic  man,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  process  to  which 
be  was  to  submit,  but  deeply  impressed,  from  the  representations  of 
Dr.  Beddoes^  with  the  certaiuty  of  its  success,  no  sooner  felt  the  ther- 
mometer between  his  teeth,  than  he  concluded  that  the  talisman  was 
in  full  operation,  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  declared,  that  he  already 
experienced  the  effects  of  its  benign  influence  throughout  his  whole, 
body : — the  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost : — Davy  cast  an 
intelligent  glance  at  Mr.  Coleridge,  (on  whose  authority  the  anecdote 
is  inserted,)  and  desired  the  patient  to  renew  his  visit  on  the  following 
day ;  when  the  same  ceremony  was  again  performed,  and  repeated  every 
«iiooeedxng  day  for  a  fortnight,  the  patient  gradually  improving  during 
that  period,  when  he  was  dismissed  as  cured,  no  other  application 
having  been  used,  than  that  of  the  thermometer.  Dr.  Beddoes,  from 
wfaom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  been  intentionally  concealed, 
mm  ia  the  restoration  of  the  patient  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  most  ardent  hope : — Nitrous  Oxide  was  a 
specific  remedy  for  Paralysis !  *'  It  were  criminal  to  retard  the  general 
pnnDulgation  of  so  important  a  discovery ;  •  .  .  .  the  periodical  maga- 
sines  were  too  slow  in  their  rate  of  travelling;  a  flying  pamphlet  would 
be  more  expeditious ;  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers ;  circulars  to  the 
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hospitals:" — such  were  the  reflections  and  plans  which  successivdv 
agitated  the  physician's  mind,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  unwel- 
come truth,  by  Davy's  confessing  the  delusion  that  had  been  practised.' 

It  was  the  special  object  of  Davy,  in  his  present  situation,  to 
obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  combinations 
of  the  gases;  and  his  experiments  were  of  the  boldest  and 
most  decisive  kind.  He  made  personal  trials  at  the  risk  of 
life ;  inhaling  nitrous  gas,  at  the  hazard  of  filling  his  lun^  with 
the  vapoui;  of  aqua  fortis.  The  effects  of  this,  though  neu- 
tralized by  incidental  circumstances,  were  menacing  enough  to 
induce  a  salutary  resolution  '  never  again  to  attempt  so  rash  an 
'  experiment '.  His  next  essay  in  this  dangerous  and  inde- 
fensible course,  was  the  inspiration  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  first  draught  affected  the  chest  and  the  pectoral 
muscles  with  numbness  and  loss  of  feeling;  the  second  de- 
stroyed all  perception  of  external  objects,  and  all  sensation  ex- 
cept that  of  dreadful  oppres^on  in  the  pectoral  region;  the 
third  left  him  '  sinking  into  annihilation  *,  and  with  strength 
only  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  drop  the  mouth-piece  from  his 
lips.  A  few  respirations  of  common  air,  so  far  restored  him  to 
recollection  as  to  call  from  him  the  faintly  uttered  words,  *  Ido 
*  not  think  I  shall  die  \  Placing  his  finger  on  hb  pulse,  he 
found  it  rapid  and  thread-like ;  and  the  severe  oppression  on 
the  chest  still  continuing,  he  walked  into  the  open  air,  where 
giddiness  came  on,  with  debiUty,  and  left  him  only  power  to 
throw  himself  on  the  grass.  He  gradually  recovered,  buty 
after  a  brief  interval,  the  vertiginous  affection  returned  with 
aggravated  symptoms,  and  the  constitutional  equilibrium  was 
not  restored  until  after  a  good  night*s  rest  Nothing  intimi- 
dated by  these  fearful  hazards,  he  shortly  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  respire  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  so  much  local  irritation 
was  produced,  as  to  keep  the  epiglottis  spasmodically  closed,  < 
and  be  was  unable  to  take  the  smallest  portion  into  the  lungs 
until  considerably  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  All  these  de- 
leterious exposures,  however,  together  with  his  incessant  appli- 
cation, made  severe  demands  upon  his  constitutional  vigour. 
Ill  health  compelled  him  to  remit,  during  a  season,  the  exertions 
of  the  laboratory,  and  to  seek  the  renovation  of  his  bodily 
energies  in  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  his  native  county. 

In  1801,  Count  Rumford  was  anxiously  seeking  a  suitable 
person  to  preside  over  the  laboratory  of  the  then  newly  formed 
Koyal  Institution ;  and  the  rising  fame  of  Davy,  happily  recom- 
mended him  to  that  highly  eligible  office.  His  manner  seems, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  at  once  awkward  and  forward  ;  nor 
was  it  improved  by  an  habitual  smirk,  which,  probably,  in  some 
degree,  resulted  fi-om  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lower  part 
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of  his  face.  Count  Rumford  was  so  unfavourably  impressed  at 
the  first  interview,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  the 
public  theatre,  until  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in 
the  smaller  lecture-room.  That  exhibition  was,  however,  quite 
sufficient.     '  Let  him  *,  said  the  Count,  *  command  any  arran^e- 

*  ments  which  the  Institution  can  afford '.  Within  six  weeks^ 
he  was  promoted  from  the  subordinate  post  of  AssistatU-LeC" 
turer,  to  the  independent  rank  of  *  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  *• 
But  the  spring-tide  of  his  popularity  did  not  fairly  commence 
till  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  he  deliver- 
ed his  Introductory  Lecture,  which  electrified  his  audience,  and 

*  covered  him  with  glory  *•  There  are  few  instances  on  record, 
of  so  sudden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  merited  a  transition  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  popularity.  Peers  and 
philosophers,  ladies  of  fashion  and  ladies  of  the  bas-bleu^  the 
knowing  and  the  vain,  the  old  and  the  youns,  crowded  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  vied  with  each  other  in  pumic  admiration  and 
personal  attentiofl«  He  was  complimented,  feasted,  exhibited ; 
poetry  and  presents  were  laid  at  his  feet ;  and  he  found  himself, 
in  a  moment,  not  only  on  the  ascent  to  fame,  but  on  the  very 
point  of  the  pyramid, — an  elevation  which  he  nobly  and  last- 
ingly maintained.  If  all  this  had  produced  no  intoxicating 
emct  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  young  hero  of  the  day, 
he  must  have  been  somewhat  more  than  man :  but  this  matter 
is  set  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view  by  Dr.  Paris,  and  the  whole 
passage  is  so  comprehensively  expressive  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstance, that  we  shall  place  his  paragraphs  before  our  rea* 
ders,  in  preference  to  any  comment  of  our  own. 

'  I  should  not  redean  the  pledge  given  to  my  readers,  nor  fulfil  the 
duties  of  an  impartial  biographer,  were  I  to  omit  acknowledging  that 
the  manners  ana  habits  of  J3avy  very  shortly  underwent  a  considerable 
diange.     Let  those  who  have  vainly  sought  to  disparage  his  excellence, 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  perfect ;  but  it  may  be 
asked  in  candour,  where  is  the  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  unless 
the  temperature  of  his  blood  were  below  zero,  and  his  temperament  as 
dull  and  passionless  as  the  fabled  god  of  the  Brahmins^  who  could  re- 
Biain  uninfluenced  by  such  an  elevation  ?     Look  at  Davy  in  the  la- 
boratory at  Bristol,  pursuing  with   eager  industry  various  abstract 
pouits  of  research ;  mixing  only  with  a  few  philosophers,  sanguine  like 
ahaself  in  the  investigation  of  chemical  phenomena,  but  whose  sphere 
of  observation  must  have  been  confined  to  themselves,  and  whose 
worldly  knowledge  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Institution  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Shift  the  scene — behold 
bim  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  surrounded  by  an  aristo- 
cnej  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  rank ;  by  the  flowers  of  genius,  the  Slite 
of  ttiahion,  and  the  beauty  of  England,  whose  very  respirations  were 
iQspended  m  eager  expectation  to  catch  his  novel  and  satisfoctory  elu- 
ddstions  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature It  is  admitted  that 
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bis  vmnitj  was  excited,  and  his  ambition  raiaed,  by  such  extnordmin 
demonstrations  of  devotion ;  that  the  bloom  o€  his  simplidty  vi 
dulled  by  the  breath  of  adulation ;  and  that,  losing  znach  of  the  xHtr 
frankness  which  constituted  the  great  charm  of  his  character,  he  l> 
fortunately  assumed  the  garb  and  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  let  iis  i '  ' 
wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  inappropriate  robe  should  n  c  j 
always  have  fallen  in  graceful  draperies.  At  length,  so  popular  did  h 
become,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  and  other  ksi- 
ers  of  high  fJEishion,  that  even  their  s(Hr^es  were  considered  ineaah 
plete  without  his  presence ;  and  yet,  these  fascinations,  strong  as  ^ 
must  have  been,  never  tempted  him  from  his  all^ianoe  to  Sdaot: 
never  did  the  charms  of  the  saloon  allure  him  £rom  the  pomiits  of  tk 
laboratory,  or  distract  him  from  the  duties  of  the  leotare-^oom.  Ti^ 
crowds  t&at  repaired  to  the  Institution  in  the  morning,  were,  day  ake 
day,  gratified  by  newly  devised  and  highly  illustrative  expetimes^ 
conducted  with  the  utmost  address,  and  explained  in  language  at  Goa 
perspicuous  and  eloquent.  He  brought  down  Science  from  ihm 
heights  which  were  before  accessible  only  to  a  few,  and  placed  kr 

within  the  reach  of  all It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  oonTfi 

a  better  idea  of  the  fiiscination  of  his  style,  than  by  the  relation  of  tb« 
following  anecdote.  A  person  having  observed  the  constancy  vitfi 
which  IVIr.  Coleridge  attended  these  lectures,  was  induced  to  aak  tk 
Poet,  what  attractions  he  could  find  in  a  study  so  unconnected  witk 
his  known  pursuits.  *'  I  attend  Davy's  lectures  ",  he  replied^  '*  to  is* 
crease  my  stock  of  metaphors." 


f» » 


Of  course,  there  were  dissenUent  voices.  Cavillers  railed  ^ 
his  imaginative  style;  subtler  crides  censured  a  something 
which  savoured  of  affectation  and  misplaced  sensibiUtj;  aod 
others  who  sincerely  admired,  were  perhaps  disposed  to  assign 
some  portion  of  his  popularity  to  his  youtn,  bis  lively  manner, 
and  the  '  sparkling  intelligence  of  his  eye  *•  It  was  obviouslj 
hypercritical  to  quarrel  with  a  popular  lecturer  for  a  reasonable 
accommodation  to  popular  apprehension,  especially  when  it  af- 
fected only  the  dress  and  garniture  of  that  which  was  essen- 
tially and  practically  scientific.  If  it  be  possible  to  convey  pro- 
found trutns,  without  injury  to  their  intrinsic  simplicity,  through 
a  medium  which  shall  make  them  familiar  and  attractive^  though 
by  some  sacrifice  of  sterile  technicalities,  we  can  discover  no 
rational  pretext  for  persisting  in  the  old  and  repulsive  style  of 
communication.  What  an  interest  in  the  study  of  mineralogy 
was  excited  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Dr.  Clarke !  Nor  has 
an  inferior  effect  been  produced  by  the  animated  geological  dis- 
courses of  Dr.  Buckland.  These  examples  are  appositely  dted 
by  Dr.  Paris,  who  also  shrewdly  refers  to  the  necessary  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Young  from  the  service  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
not  for  ignorance  or  incapacity,  since  he  was  profoundly  versed 
in  natural  science,  but  because  his  '  severe  and  didactic  *  man- 
ner emptied  the  lecture-room. 
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Davy,  in  the  laboratory,  was  a  fierce  and  fiery  experimenter, 
and  bis  apparatus  fared  but  ill  under  his  rapid  and  ready  hand. 
If  the  exigency  of  the  moment  could  not  be  met  by  any  of  the 
instruments  immediately  under  his  hand,  he  would  without  he- 
sitation break  down  any  portion  of  his  machinery  that  might 
either  stand  in  his  way,  or  promise  to  answer  his  purpose. 
With  him,  says  Dr.  Paris,  *  rapidity  was  power ' ;  and  so  quick 
were  his  movements  and  transitions,  that  while  a  mere  specta- 
tor might  suppose  the  experiment  scarcely  begun,  Davy  had' 
reached  his  conclusions.  In  perfect  contrast  with  these  appa- 
rently careless  and  slovenly  methods  of  manipulation,  were  the 
elegance  and  precision  with  which  he  conducted  his  processes 
in  the  theatre.  He  never  forgot  the  distinction  between  ob- 
taining and  communicating  knowledge  :  in  the  former  case^  he 
was  free  to  consult  his  own  feelings;  in  the  latter,  he  was 
bound  to  Consider  the  probable  requirements  of  his  audience. 
Dr.  Paris  digresses  for  a  moment,  (if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called 
digression,)  to  institute  an  interesting  parallel  between  Davy 
and  an  eminent  contemporary  chemist.  Dr.  Wollaston.  We 
must,  however,  think  that  there  is  eminent  injustice  in  con- 
trasting them  as,  respectively,  the  Teniers  and  Michael  Angelo 
of  experimental  science.  Every  thing  with  Davy  was  on  a 
grand  scale.  He  procured  the  most  powerful  instruments; 
called  in  the  most  effectual  aids  from  all  quarters,  at  whatever 
cost;  worked  out,  as  we  have  already  stated,  his  experiments 
with  *  turbulence  and  apparent  confusion ' ;  and  appealed  to 
the  most  remote  analogies  in  illustration  of  his  views.  Dr. 
WoUaston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  remarkable  for  the  scrupu- 
lous neatness  of  his  manipulations,  the  marvellous  accuracy 
with  which  he  observed  and  analysed  the  minutest  objects,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  made  means  apparently  inferior  and  in- 
adequate, applicable  to  the  most  important  objects. 

'  To  this  faculty  of  minute  observation,  which  Dr.  Wollaston  applied 
with  so  much  advantaoe,  the  chemical  world  is  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  simple  methods  of  experimenting^ — for  the  substi- 
tution of  a  few  slass  tubes  and  plates  of  glass^  for  capacious  retorts 
and  receivers,  and  for  the  art  of  making  grains  give  the  results  which 
previously  required  pounds.  A  foreign  philosopher  once  called  upon 
Dr.  Wollaston  with  letters  of  introduction^  and  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  his  laboratory.  "  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  and  imme- 
diately produced  a  small  tray  containing  some  glass  tubes,  a  blow-pipe, 
two  or  three  watch-glasses,  a  slip  of  platinum,  and  a  few  test-bottles. 
Wollaston  appeared  to  tidce  great  delight  in  shewing  by  what  small 
means  he  could  produce  great  results.  Shortly  after  he  had  inspected 
the  grand  galvanic  battery  constructed  by  Mr.  Children,  and  had  wit- 
tiessed  some  of  those  brilliant  phenomena  of  combustion  which  its 
powers  produced,  be  accidentally  met  a  brother  chemist  in  the  street ; 
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and  seizing  his  button,  (his  constant  habit  when  speaking  on  any  sab* 
ject  of  interest,)  he  led  him  into  a  secluded  corner ;  when  taking  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket  a  tailor's  thimble,  which  contained  a  galvanic  ar- 
rangement, and  pouring  into  it  the  contents  of  a  small  phial,  he  in- 
stantly heated  a  platinum  wire  to  a  white  heat.  There  was  another 
peculiarity  connected  with  Wollaston's  habit  of  minute  observation ;  it 
enabled  him  to  press  into  his  service,  at  the  moment,  such  ordinary 
and  funiliar  materials  as  would  never  have  occurred  to  less  observing 
chemists.  Mr.  Brande  relates  an  anecdote  admirably  calculated  to 
exemplify  this  habit.  He  had  called  upon  Dr.  WoUaston,  to  consnlt 
him  upon  the  subject  of  a  calculus.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
neither  phosphate  of  lime,  constituting  the  "  bone  earth  "  species,  nor 
the  ammomaco-magnesian  phosphate,  commonly  called  the  '^triple 
phosphate"  is  per  se  fusible ;  but  that,  when  mixed,  these  constitute 
the  '* fusible  calculus"  which  readily  melts  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Dr.  Wollaston,  on  finding  the  substance  under  examination  refractory, 
took  up  his  paper-folder,  and  scraping  off  a  fragment  of  the  ivory, 
placed  it  on  the  specimen,  when  it  instantly  fused.' 

Having  closed  his  first  session  amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  his  admirers,  Davy  sought  relaxation  in  a  Welsh  tour.  His 
delight  in  the  scenery  and  phenomena  of  nature  was  unbounded ; 
and  that  he  was  able  to  employ  the  magic  of  science  in  ques- 
tfoning  her  concerning  the  marvels  of  her  secret  reign,  gave  a 
higher  relish  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  of  poetical  imagination. 
At  Tan  y  Bwlch^  he  was  amused  with  a  whimsical  adventure. 
The  inn  was  small,  and  its  accommodations  limited,  necessitating 
a  sort  of  community  which  sometimes  changed  the  private 
apartment  into  a  room  of  indiscriminate  reception,  and  the  se- 
cluded meal  into  a  table  cTAole.  Davy  and  his  friend  Purkis 
had  reached  this  comfortable  shelter,  after  exposure  to  a  drench- 
ing shower,  and  were  drying  their  clothes  by  the  fire,  when 
the  landlord  introduced  another  dripping  traveller;  a  young  man 
of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners,  who  soon  made  him- 
self perfectly  at  home,  taking  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  ex- 
hibiting, with  the  evident  marks  of  education  and  acquirement, 
a  disposition  to  take  credit  for  somewhat  more  than  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  real  knowledge.    He  touched  on  every  subject  *from 

*  a  ribbon  to  a  Raphael,'  flourished  away  on  poetry,  gave  forth 
sententious  criticism  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  lectured  on 
painting,  and  'talked  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  hornblende, 

*  and  the  Grawacke  of  Werner,  and  geologists,  in  the  most  fa- 

*  miliar  tone  of  self-complacency.'  Meanwhile,  Davy  held  back, 
looked  ignorant  and  modest,  listened  deferentially,  humoured 
the  scene,  and  fooled  the  retailer  of  small  wares  to  the  top  of 
his  bent. 

*  When,'  writes  Mr.  Purkis,  '  Davy  had  retired  to  rest,  and  I  \vs& 
left  alone  with  our  companion,  I  inquired  how  he  liked  my  friend,  and 
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irhether  he  oonsidered  him  a  proficient  in  science,  and  Tersed  in  che- 
miatry  and  geology  ?  He  answered  coolly,  that  "  he  appeared  to  be 
rather  a  clever  young  man,  with  some  general  scientific  Knowledge." 
He  then  asked  his  name ;  and  when  I  announced  "  Davy,  of  the  Royal 
Institution^"  the  stranger  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  exclaimed,  '^G — 
G_  f  -was  that  really  Davy  ?  How  have  I  exposed  my  ignorance  and 
presumption  I"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  at  the  break^Eist- 
table  the  next  morning,  he  talked  on  subjects  of  science  with  less  vo- 
hibility  than  on  the  preceding  evening.' 

We  heartily  wish  that  each  and  every  of  the  numerous  class 
of  gentlemen  thus  prone  to  cut  capers,  might  receive  as  effectual 
a  lesson.  Some  of  tbenii  however,  would  be  found  proof;  for 
we  have  met  with  worthies  of  this  genus,  who  could  stand  the 
hottest  fire  with  the  coolest  intrepidity,  and  at  the  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning,  would  have  bearded  Davy  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance. 

Davy  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  connected  with 
agricultural  chemistry,  in  which  his  exertions  were  encouraged 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, — ^an  excellent  man  and  most 
active  philanthropist,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  either  the  originator  or  promoter  of  some  of  our 
most  important  associations  tor  beneficent  objects.  He  was  a 
kind  of  universal  referee  in  cases  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  related 
of  the  late  Sic  Robert  Peel,  that  he  called  on  him  one  morning, 
and,  after  some  general  conversation,  while  taking  leave,  placed 
a  folded  paper  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas,  requesting  that  its 
enclosure  might  be  applied  to  any  benevolent  purpose  he  might 
have  in  view.  It  contained  a  bank-note  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  eager  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the  worthy  Baronet  gave 
point  to  the  following  jest, 

'  One  of  those  modem  travellers  who  delight  in  astonishing  their 
auditors  by  incredible  tales  and  marvellous  anecdotes,  happening  to  be 
in  company  with  a  noble  lord  as  much  distinguished  for  the  phiyful- 
ness  of  his  wit,  as  for  the  profundity  of  his  learning,  told  the  fmlowing 
improbable  story:  that,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  Italy,  when  pressed 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  sought  refreshment  and  repose  in  a  wild 
dwelling  in  the  mountains,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being  of- 
fered a  pie;  but,  horror  of  horrors!  on  examining  its  contents,  he 
found — a  human  finger! — **  Nothing  more  probable,  sir,"  interrupted 
hia  Lordship, ''  and  I  well  know  the  person  to  whom  that  finger  be- 
longed— ^to  Sir  Thomaa  Bernard,  sir,  fw  he  had  a  finger  in  every 
pie* 

In  1805,  he  took  a  journey  into  Ireland,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  *  Giants'  Causeway ' ;  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  Northern 
Cape  presented  facts  completely  at  variance  with  both  the 
Neptunian  and  the  Plutonian  theories.    But  all  these  minor 
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circnmstftnces  of  Davy's  life,  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
grand  scene  of  discovery  on  whicli  he  was  about  to  enter, — the 
development  of  the  laws  of  Voltaic  Electricity.     The  *  Bakerian 

*  Lecture*,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  November,  1806, 

*  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  general  voltaic  action ',  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  brightest  point  of  view,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
combination  and  induction  which  distinguished  this  eminent 
man.  Dr.  Paris,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  malicious  attempts 
which  were  made  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and 
to  diminish  the  admiration  due  to  the  originality  of  his  re- 
searches, challenges  the  detection  of  a  '  single  instance  in  which 

*  accident,  so  mainly  contributory  to  former  discoveries  in  Elec- 

*  tricity,  had  any  share  in  conducting  to  truth',  the  author  of 
this  splendid  memoir.  He  traced,  step  by  step,  the  successive 
particulars  of  his  subject ;  and  then,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
foundation  thus  firmly  laid,  expounded,  as  the  interpreter  of 
Nature,  the  economy  of  her  agencies.  *  Natural  electricity', 
he  observes  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  bis  lecture,  ^  has 
'  hitherto  been  little  investigated,  except  in  the  case  of  its  evi- 

*  dent  and  powerful  concentration  in  the  atmosphere.     Its  slow 

*  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the  surface,  will  probably 
'  be  found  more  immediately  and  importantly  connected  with 

*  the  order  and  economy  of  nature;  and  investigations  on  this 

*  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  our  philosophical  systems 
'  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place  new  powers  within  our 
'  reach.'  It  is  almost  appalling  to  look  back,  from  the  majestic 
elevation  to  which  the  mind  of  Davy  had  raised  this  branch  of 
scientific  research,  upon  the  trifling  casualties  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  originate.  Surrounded  by  mysterious 
powers  and  destructive  elements,  man  remains  in  ignorance, 
until  the  awakening  impulse  be  given  by  some  slight  and  acci- 
dental contact — ^a  woman's  weapon  or  an  infant's  toy. 

'  On  witnessing  the  powerful  contraction  of  a  muscular  fibre  by  the 
mere  contact  of  certain  metals,  it  was  rational  to  conclude^  that  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  mysterious  power  of  vital  irritability  might, 
at  length,  be  discovered  by  a  new  train  of  scientific  research*  It  is  a 
curious  fifict,  that  an  experiment  so  full  of  promise  to  the  physiologist, 
should  have  hitherto  failed  in  affording  him  any  assistance  in  his  in- 
vestigation ;  while  the  chemist,  to  whom  it  did  not,  at  first,  appear  to 
offer  any  one  single  point  of  interest,  has  derived  from  it  a  new  and 
highly  important  instrument  of  research,  which  has  already,  under 
the  guidance  of  Davv,  multiplied  discoveries  ^vith  such  rapidity,  and 
to  snch  an  extent,  tnat  it  is  not  even  possible  to  anticipate  the  limits 
of  its  power. 

'  We  have  here,  then,  another  striking  instance  of  a  great  effect 
produced  by  means  apparently  insignificant.  Who  could  have  imagined 
It  possible,  that  the  spasmodic  action  occasioned  in  the  limb  of  a  frog, 
by  the  accidental  contact  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  should  have  become  the 
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means  of  changing  the  whole  theory  of  chemistryy*— of  discovering  sub- 
stances whose  very  existence  was  never  suspected,-— of  explaining  the 
anomalous  associations  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,^ — of 
protecting  surfaces  of  metal  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  elementSy-^ 
of  elucidating  the  theories  of  volcanoes  and  earthauakes, — and,  may  we 
not  add  ?  of  leading  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  terrestrial 

magnetism.' 

•         •         •         •         * 

'  The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus  remained  useless  for  two 
thousand  years;  who  would  have  supposed  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
•twenty  centuries,  they  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  astronomy  ? — a 
scienoe  giving  to  navigation  safety,  guiding  the  pilot  through  unknown 
seas,  and  tracing  for  him  in  the  heavens  an  unerring  path  to  his  native 
shores.' 

For  the  discoveries  thus  effected,  The  French  Institute,  with 
exemplary  liberality,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  hostility  then 
raging  between  the  two  countries,  awarded  to  Davy  the  annual 
prize  of  three  thousand  francs. 

Having  thus  ascended,  by  bold  but  profoundly  armied  expe- 
riment, to  the  establishment  of  a  splendid  scientific  legislation, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  application  of  the  principles 
thus  ascertained.  The  attempt  even  to  indicate  the  series  of 
his  illustrations,  would  be  altogether  idle ;  but  a  moment  must 
be  given  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkaliesi  and  the 
discovery  of  their  metallic  bases.  Dr.  Paris  has  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  brief  but  interesting  document  in  Davy's  hand- 
writing, of  which  afac'simile  is  given,  which  throws  light  upon 
the  means  bv  which  he  obtained  these  important  results.  His 
success  had,  however,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the 
intense  curiosity  which  was  awakened  by  the  new  discovery,  led 
to  a  most  inexcusable  system  of  intrusion.  He  was  compelled 
to  spend  nearly  his  whole  time  in  the  laboratory ;  and  the  unre- 
laxed  excitement  in  which  he  was  thus  kept,  sent  him  at  last  to 
his  bed  in  a  most  dangerous  condition  of  fever.  His  medical 
attendants  ascribed  the  affection  to  its  right  cause,  but  he 
himself  attributed  it  to  contagion,  encountered  while  directing 
the  fumigation  of  an  infected  gaol ;  white  others  believed  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  deleterious  fumes  of  Baryta, — ^an 
opinion  of  which  some  wag  availed  himself  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  following  epigram : 

'  Says  Davy  to  Baryt— '^  I've  a  strong  inclination 
To  try  to  effect  your  deoxidation." 
But  Barjt  replies — "  Have  a  care  of  your  mirth. 
Lest  I  should  retaliate  and  change  you  to  earth." ' 

So  severe  was  the  attack,  that  his  physicians  visited  faim, 
during  many  weeks,  four  times  in  the  day ;  and  in  its  latter 
stages,  his  mind  shared  in  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame. 
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His  youthful  feelings  seemed  to  come  afresh  upon  him :  he  was 
restless  and  impatient  untrl  he  obtained  apples  from   a  tree 

!)lanted  by  himself  in  boyhood ;  and  he  expressed  intense 
onging  for  other  articles, — an  ancient  tea-pot  in  particular,, 
associated  with  his  early  recollections.  This  recurrence  to 
circumstances  unconnected  with  his  scientific  life,  reminds  us 
of  his  strong  passion  for  angling.  Whatever  might  be  the 
business  of  the  moment,  the  master-feeling  was  always  near  the 
surface,  and  betrayed  itself  on  all  occasions.  Whenever  Dr. 
Paris  dined  at  his  table,  the  conversation  always  found  its 
way,  how  circuitous  soever  the  road,  to  fishing;  and  nothing 
could  more  torment  him  than,  when  he  had  recounted  some 
marvellous  exploit  with  hook  and  line,  to  cap  his  narrative  by 
some  still  more  wondrous  feat  of  your  own.  Of  his  especial 
science,  he  generally  disliked  to  talk ;  but  of  trout,  he  would 
discourse  for  ever.  His  Biographer  gives  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  Philosopher  in  his  costume  of  fiood  and  field. 

'  His  whole  suit  consisted  of  green  doth  ;  the  coat  having  smidry 
pockets  for  holding  the  necessary  tackle :  his  boots  were  made  of  caout- 
chouc, and,  for  the  convenience  of  wading  through  the  water,  reached 
above  the  knees.     His  hat,  originally  intended  for  a  coal-heaver^  had 
been  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  in  its  raw  state^  and  dyed  green 
by  some  pigment  of  his  own  composition ;  it  was,  moreover  studded 
with  every  variety  of  artificial  fly  which  he  could  require  fbr  his  diver- 
sion.    Thus  equipped,  he  thought,  from  the  colour  of  his  dress,  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  fish»    He  looked 
not  like  an  inhabitant  o*  the  earth,  and  yet  was  on't  .......  His 

shooting  attire  was  equally  whimsical ;  if,  as  an  angler,  he  adopted  a 
dress  for  concealing  lus  person,  as  a  sportsman  in  woods  and  plantt- 
tions^  it  was  his  object  to  devise  means  for  exposing  it ;  for  he  always 
entertained  a  singular  dread  lest  he  might  be  accidentally  shot  upon 
these  occasions.  When  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dillwyn  of  Swansea,  he 
accompanied  his  friend  on  a  shooting  excursion,  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  brim,  was  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth.' 

The  illness  of  Davy  shewed  of  how  much  importance  he  was 
to  the  Institution  :  the  subscriptions  fell  off;  the  lecture-room 
was  nearly  deserted ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  re-appearance  that 
the  tide  of  success  returned.  His  Electro-chemical  prelections 
were  delivered  to  overflowing  audiences,  and  his  evening 
lectures  on  Geology  were  equally  attractive.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance, he  adopted  the  new  and  highly  popular  plan  of  exhibit- 
ing well  executed  transparencies,  representing  the  structure  of 
mountains,  the  stratification  of  rocks,  and  the  distribution  of 
mineral  veins. 

'  I  remember  with  delight  the  beautiful  illustration  of  his  theory 
(of  burning  mountains)  as  exhibited  in  an  artificial  volcano  constructed 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution^— A  mountain  had  been  m<H 
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lelled  in  day,  and  a  quantity  of  the  metallic  bases  introdaced  into  its 
interior :  on  water  being  poured  upon  it,  the  metals  were  soon  thrown 
into  violent  action— successive  explosions  followed — red-hot  lava  was 
seen  flowing  down  its  sides,  from  a  crater  in  miniature — ^mimic  light- 
nings played  around;  and  in  the  instant  of  dramatic  illusion^  the 
tumultuous  applause  and  continued  cheering  of  the  audience  might 
ilmost  have  been  regarded  as  the  shouts  of  the  alarmed  fugitives  of 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.' 

The  full  tide  of  discovery  still  ran  on.  He  had  exhausted, 
by  incessant  fire,  the  Voltaic  artillery  originally  supplied  for  his 
use ;  and  a  new  battery  on  a  magnificent  scale  had  been  con* 
structed  by  subscription,  and  under  his  own  immediate  direc* 
tion«  To  the  agency  of  this  powerful  apparatus,  he  submitted 
the  various  substances  which  excited  his  curiosity ;  and  a  long 
train  of  successful  experiments,  after  eliciting  new  facts  at 
every  step,  terminated  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chloridic 
theory.  In  1810  and  1811,  he  delivered  lectures  in  Dublin, 
and  in  the  following  year,  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
On  the  day  immediately  following  that  event.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  gave  his  farewell  lecture  at  the  Institution ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  April  1812,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Apreece,  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  biography  of  this  eminent 
man,  through  the  more  eventful  periods  of  hb  life,  and  the 
more  splendid  successes  of  his  philosophical  progress,  our 
narrowing  limits  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  toucti  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  volume  with  a  lighter  hand.  His  marriage 
did  not  induce  bim  to  abandon  his  favourite  pursuits,  and,  as  m 
an  earlier  season,  he  was  still  heedless  of  danger  in  following 
them  up.  Ampere  had  written  to  him  concerning  an  explosive 
combination  of  chlorine  and  azote ;  intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  discovery  had  cost  the  experimenter  an  eye  and  a 
finger.  Davy  forthwith  set  about  the  investigation,  and  trium- 
phantly completed  it,  in  the  midst  of  an  explosion  which 
shivered  to  dust  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  materials  were 
enclosed,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  transparent 
cornea,  followed  by  inflammation,  but,  happily,  not  ultimately 
affecting  the  sight.  Towards  the  close  of  1813,  Napoleon  libe- 
rally conceded  to  him  permission  to  visit  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvergne ;  and  with  Lady 
Davy,  he  landed  at  Morlaix.  He  took  with  bim,  as  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Faraday,  whom  he  had  kindly  patronized,  and  whose 
successful  career  has  proved  that  Davy  possessed  the  faculty 
of  estimating  character  and  talent,  in  no  mean  degree.  Sir 
Humphrey's  residence  at  Paris  was  attended  by  some  rather 
whimsical  circumstances.    When  he  visited,  in  company  with 
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Mr.  Underwood,  a  detenu^  the  splendid  gallery  of  the  LouTre, 
then  crowded  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  art,  he  passed  along 
with  a  hasty  step,  and  with  the  emphatic  exclamation — *  What 

*  an  extraordinary  collection  of  fine  frames !'  When  Mr.  U. 
directed,  with  much  eagerness  and  energy,  his  attention  to 
RafTaelle's  Transfiguration,  as  the  *  chef  cTosuvre  of  the  collec- 

*  tion,' — *  Indeed,'  was  the  brief  reply,  *  I  am  glad  I  have  seen 

*  it.'  It  was  the  same  with  the  marbles, — the  Apollo,  the  Venus, 
the  Laocoon:  nothing  arrested  him  till  he  reached  an  Anti- 
nous,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  wrought  in  alabaster.  *  Gracious 

*  powers,  what  a  beautiful  stalactyte  !*  The  case  was  very 
different  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  colossal  elephant, 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  Bastile ; — he  was  in  raptures  with  the 
monster,  and  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  the  artist.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  Parisian  savatia,  excepting  the  weakness  which 
tempted  him  to  assume  an  air  of  superciliousness  and  hauteur  in 
return.  Dr.  Paris  attempts  to  extenuate  this  ill-mannered  de- 
portment, by  an  ingenious  explanation  and  a  characteristic 
anecdote. 

'  From  my  personal  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  much  of  that  unfortunate  manner  which  hal  been  considered  as 
the  expression  of  a  haughty  consciousness  of  superiority,  to  the  desire 
of  concealing  a  tnauvaise  honte  and  gaucherie,  an  ungraceful  timidity 
which  be  could  never  conquer.  The  bashful  man,  if  he  possess  strong 
passions,  will  frequently  force  himself  into  a  state  of  effrontery,  by  a 
violence  of  effort  which  passes  amongst  ordinary  observers  for  the 
sallies  of  pride,  or  the  ebullitions  of  temper ;  whereas  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  temperament  be  cold  and  passionless^  he  wiH  exhibit  traits  of 
the  most  painful  reserve.  This  proposition  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated,  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  manners  of  Davy  and 
Cavendish,  whose  temperaments  M'ere  certainly  as  much  opposed  to 
each  other  as  fire  is  to  ice :  the  latter,  however,  was  shy  ana  bashful, 
to  a  degree  bordering  upon  disease ;  and  nothing  so  much  distressed 
him  as  an  introduction  to  strangers,  or  as  his  being  pointed  out  as  a 
person  distinguished  in  science.  On  one  of  the  Sunday  evening 
soirees  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  happened  to  be  conversing  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Hatchett,  when  Dr.  Ingennouz,  who  was  rather  remarkabk 
for  pomposity  of  manner,  approached  him  with  an  Austrian  gentleman 
in  his  hand,  and  introducea  him  formally  to  Mr.  Cavendish.  He  re- 
counted the  titles  and  qualifications  of  his  foreign  friend  at  great 
length,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  particularly  anxious 
to  be  introduced  to  a  philosopher  so  universally  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  as  Mr.  Cavendish.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Ingenhouz  had  fimshed, 
the  Austrian  gentleman  began ;  he  assured  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  one  of 
his  principal  inducements  in  coming  to  London,  was  to  see  and  converse 
with  one  whom  he  considered  the  most  distinguished  chemist  of  the 
age.  To  all  these  high-fiown  addresses,  Mr.  Cavendish  answered  not 
a  single  word,  but  stood  with  his  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  floor^  in  s 
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jite  of  the  most  painful  oonfiision.  At  length,  espying  an  opeldng  in 
le  crowds  he  darted  through  it  with  all  the  speed  ne  could  ccmimandj 
ad  never  stopped  until  he  reached  his  carnage,  which  immediately 
rove  him  home.* 

Sir  Humphrey  was  not  introduced  to  the  Emperor,  but,  with 
jady  Davy,  he  visited  Malmaison,  and  met  with  a  courteous  re- 
eption  from  the  Empress* 

In  the  progress  of  his  journey,  he  visited  Florence,  where  he 
eems  to  have  frightened  the  professors  of  the  Acoademia  out 
^f  their  wits,  by  the  recklessness  of  his  manipulations ;  especially 
a  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  by  means  of  their  great  lens, 
rhich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  handle  with  the  most 
earful  delicacy,  and  which  he  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
le  had  been  wont  to  use  with  the  apparatus  of  the  Institution. 
By  his  experiments  here,  he  established  the  fact,  that  *  the 
diamond  afibrds  no  other  substance  by  its  combustion,  than 
pure  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution 
of  diamond  in  oxygen,  without  any  change  in  the  volume  of 
'  the  gas.*  In  the  prosecution  of  his  route,  he  explored  Vesuvius 
ind  Pompeii,  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter  visit,  made  his 
celebrated  and  satisfactory  experiments  on  the  colours  of  the 
incients.  Dr  Paris  describes  his  introduction  to  Volta,  as 
Follows. 

'  Davy  had  sent  a  letter  to  Pavia,  to  announce  his  intended  visit ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  Volta,  in  fiill  dreas,  anxiously 
awaited  his  arrival.  On  tne  entrance  of  the  great  English  philosopher 
into  the  apartment^  not  only  in  dishabille,  hut  in  a  dress  of  which  an 
English  artisan  would  have  been  ashamed,  Volta  started  hack  in 
astonishment ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  surprise,  that  he  was  for 
some  time  unable  to  address  him.' 

This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  a  whimsical  peculiarity  which 
we  omitted  to  notice  in  its  place.  While  Davy  was  in  the  full 
career  of  his  labours  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  dinner  parties  among  the  higher  circles ;  and  it  fre* 
quently  happened,  that  bis  business  in  the  laboratory  detained 
him  until  after  the  appointed  hour.  Although  this  oressed 
upon  that  of  which  he  already  found  his  supply  too  small, — his 
iimef  he  had  not  resolution  to  forego  the  gratifications  of  good 
living  and  brilliant  society ;  and  some  of  his  expedients  for 
economizing  '  time  and  the  hour,'  were  of  a  somewhat  ano- 
malous description.  When  closely  driven,  he  would  put  on 
clean  linen,  without  waiting  to  remove  the  previous  layers ;  and, 
as  he  no  sooner  quitted  company,  than  he  resumed  his  investiga- 
tions, scarcely  allowing  himself  the  smallest  respite  even  for 
sleep,  it  would,  says  Dr.  Paris,  happen  to  him  to  have  on  no 
fewer  than  five  shirts,  and  as  many  pairs  of  stockings  (?).     His 
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friendb;  it  should  seem,  were  sometimes  amazingly  puzzled  to 
account  for  this  oscillation  between  Falstaffand  SilEtster  Slender. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Davy  to  England,  in  1815,  he  was 
engaged  in  that  extensive  and  important  series  of  experiments 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Safety  Lamp ;  an  invention 
which  is,  alone,  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name.  We  regret 
the  impossibility  of  compressing  the  clear  and  able  elucidations 
of  Dr.  Paris,  on  this  subject ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the 
observation,  that  througnout  the  whole  proceedings,  the  genius 
of  Davy  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  high-toned 
liberality. 

In  1818,  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  with  the  special 
object  of  suggesting  methods  for  giving  legibility  to  the  papyri 
of  Herculaneunn  In  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  18^,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  an 
elevation  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness,  from  causes 
which  we  are  happy  in  not  feeling  ourselves  concerned  in  in- 
vestigating. Cabals  of  any  kind  are  disgusting,  but  scientific 
cabals  are  not  only  annoying,  but  injurious.  Not  that  Davy  was 
altogether  blameless :  Dr.  Paris  admits,  that  a  weak  and  *  in- 

*  ordinate  admiration  of  hereditary  rank  was  the  cardinal  de- 

*  formity  of  Davy's  character:  it  was  the  centre  from  which  all 
'  his   defects  radiated,    and  continually  placed  him  in  false 

*  positions.' 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  the  details  connected  with  his  ex- 
periments on  the  protection  of  copper  sheathing  from  the  de- 
structive action  of  sea-water.  So  far  as  his  reasoning  and  con- 
clusions went,  he  was  completely  successful ;  but  his  inventions 
were  found  inapplicable,  since,  though  they  supplied  a  complete 
defence  against  the  specific  injury  in  question,  other  causes  of 
mischief  were  found  to  render  their  application  unadvisable. 

Bat  the  last  scenes  were  now  approaching :  disease,  in  an  un- 
definable  form,  was  evidently  invading  the  sources  of  life.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1826,  an  apoplectic  attack  rendered  active 
measures  necessary,  and,  although  removed  for  the  time,  left 

{laralytic  affections  behind.  In  1827,  he  tried  the  eifect  of  an 
talian  journey,  but  returned  without  experiencing  material 
benefit.  In  1829,  he  again  sought  relief  in  continental  travel, 
but  found  it  not.  He  died  at  Geneva,  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May.  His  epitaph  has  the  28th,  but,  if  we  have  rightly 
understood  the  narrative,  erroneously. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Davy's  latest  work,  "  Consolations 
in  Travel,  or  the  last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,** — though  it  might 
seem  to  claim  at  our  hands  some  indication  of  its  general  cha- 
racter. We  have,  however,  exhausted  our  limits ;  and  if  we 
notice  the  book,  it  must  be  in  a  separate  article. 
The  portrait  of  Davy  prefixed  to  this  volume,  is  from  Law- 
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»nc6*8  admirable  picture.    It  might  have  \ieen  more  richly  and 
Kpressively  engravedj 


LTt.  III.  1.  Modem  Fanaiicism  unveUed.  ISmo.  pp.  vi,  247* 
Price  5s.    London.    Holdsworth  and  Ball.  1831. 

.  The  true  Naiure  of  Chrises  Person  and  Atonement  stated;  in  Reply 
to  the  nnscriptara]  Views  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  ''  On  the 
Haman  Nature  of  Christ.*'  By  William  Urwick.  12mo.  pp.  322. 
Price  5«.    Dublin,  1831. 

Y  T  is  not  our  intention  to  make  these  volumes  the  text  of  an 
extended  comment.  The  topics  embraced  by  the  first,  have 
ilready  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
liscussed  at  length  in  recent  articles.  We  are  not  the  less 
pleased  to  find  them  treated  with  much  ability,  Judgement,  and 
;ound  discrimination  by  the  present  Writer.  Who  the  Author 
is,  we  have  no  suspicion.  Should  he  even  turn  out  to  be  an 
Eclectic  Reviewer,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  parties  to  the 
secret.  The  only  suspicious  circumstance  is,  that,  while  evidently 
one  of  our  readers,  he  scrupulously  refrains  from  referring  to  us 
as  coadjutors.  We  must  not,  however,  be  restrained  from 
saying,  that  the  book,  by  whomsoever  written,  is  a  good  book, 
and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful.     *  A  word 

*  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it !'  And  a  book  published  in 
season  is  not  less  enhanced  in  value  by  its  fitness  to  the  times. 
The  Contents  of  the  volume  will  sufficiently  explain  the  Au- 
thor's title  and  object.     The  subjects  of  the  five  chapters  are : 

*  Assurance.  Miracles.  Pardon.  Prophecy.  Profane  and  Vain 
^  Babblbigs.' 

The  Introduction  is  not  the  best  written  part  of  the  volume, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  not  recommend  the  reader 
to  pass  it  over,  or  at  least  to  reserve  the  perusal  till  he  has 
gone  through  ^e  succeeding  chapters.  Its  somewhat  obscure 
phraseology  may  perplex  a  plain  reader  at  the  outset ;  and  he 
may  be  startled,  as  we  were,  at  finding  it  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  to  select  a  subject  for 
the  portraiture  which  the  Writer  would  contrast  with  the  con- 
vert of  modem  times.  It  is  only  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
circle,  that  the  Author's  representation  can  be  considered  as 
fairly  applicable.  Living,  perhaps,  near  the  centre  of  this 
circle,  he  has,  by  a  natural  mistake,  over-rated  very  greatly  its 
geographical  circumference*  We  do  not  say  this  with  any  view 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  his  labours.  The  fanaticism 
which  he  has  delineated,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  put  on  the 
alarming  form  of  an  epidemic  opinion,  which,  by  discovering  it- 
self simultaneously  at  various  points,  appears  to  have  become 
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more  prevalent  than  it  really  is*  A  certain  predisposition,  how- 
ever, is  requisite  to  induce  the  disease ;  and  that  is  to  be  toaad 
in  the  combination  of  newly  awakened  religious  ardour  and 
great  religious  ignorance.  It  is,  as  the  Writer  justly  ren&arks, 
^  the  untaught,  unskilled,  unfortified  nomce^  who  fidls  a  victira 
to  these  floating  crudities  of  opinion* 

'  We  have  seen/  says  the  Author,  '  the  loveliest  emotions  checked, 
the  loftiest  energies  wasted,  theholieat  principles  perverted.  We  hare 
seen  men  of  the  most  attractive  acoomplishmeDts,  and  of  the  ^cHcest 
spirit— the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  army  and  navv — snatched  from 
vortices  of  worldly  dissipation,  and,  by  their  decidea  abandonment  of 
the  world,  inspiring  the  pleasing  htoe  of  future  usefulness  in  the  im- 
portant spheres  in  which  they  moved ;  and  with  deep-felt  interest  have 
we  followed  them,  and  waited  for  the  realization  of  this  flattering 
prospect.  But,  though  these  men  have  passed  year  afber  year  in  pro- 
fessed attachment  to  the  Saviour,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rdigiaiu 
privil^es,  and  the  cultivation  of  what  are  deemed  pious  assncJatioPA, 
we  are  bold  to  ask.  Where  is  their  accurate  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth  }  where  their  solid  attainments  in  experimental  religion  ?  vrherv 
their  hallowed  influence  in  the  church  of  Christ  ?  Are  they  not  (with 
some  honouxid)le  exceptions)  weak  and  wavering  as  a  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  ?  We  do  not  ask,  whether  "they  are  able  to  solve  mysteries 
which  have  cost  their  wise  and  learned  forefathers  mudi  patient 
labour  of  investigation,  and  often  yielded  them  no  other  result  than  a 
more  moderate  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  We  do  not  ask  whether 
they  can  take  the  book  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lamb,  and  ''open  the  seals 
thereof."  Neither  do  we  inquire,  whether  they  are  as  confident  that 
they  are  not  deceiving  themselves  as  if  they  were  already  in  heaven. 
These  are  points  which,  if  it  took  them  wc  days,  yet  certainly  not  six 
weeks,  to  settle  definitively.  But  such  are  not  the  features  that  con- 
stitute the  image  of  a  humble  and  consistent  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'    pp.  6 — 7« 

*  How  disgusting  it  is,  to  see  new  converts  stepping  forth  from  the 
rank  of  learners,  and  dictating  to  those  far  more  advanced  injpietr, 
with  a  forwardness  and  pertinacity  aUke  unbecoming  the  humility  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  very  limited  measure  of  their  acquirements  in  the 
school  of  Christ !  No  zesl  for  this  propagation  of  fiBdth,--even  though 
it  be  fiaith  in  the  miracles  of  Gairloch, — can  justify  a  violation  of  the 
modesty  that  should  characterise  a  novitiate  in  the  science  of  religion ; 
and  when  young  ladies  go  firom  house  to  honse>  with  their  Bibles  in 
their  hands,  teaching  their  elders  in  the  faith,  what  they  have  just 
learned — not  ^m  the  humble,  prayerful  reading  of  those  Bibles— but 
from  some  *'  goodly  creature,"  *  the  inventor  ot^some  modern  nostrum 
for  the  cure  ^  all  manner  of  mental  sobriety :  and  when,  as  we  have 
witnessed,  they  account  the  very  individuals  who  successfully  prayed 
and  laboured  for  their  conversion,  blind  and  unbelieving,  because  tnej^ 
expect  a  heaven  above,  and  not  a  heaven  on  earth — these  incongruities 
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excite  a  conflict  of  feeling  between  the  ridiculoas  and  the  solemn^  the 
indignant  and  the  sadj  wnich  finds  no  relief  but  in  commending  those 
whose  folly  has  occasioned  it>  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  an  all-ppwer- 
ful  and  unerring  Guide^  by  whose  agency  alone  they  can  be  restrained 
from  following  one^  or  other^  or  all^  of  these  tgnes  fatui,  which  are 
seen  dancing  over  the  putrescent  corses  of  heresies  long  ago  inhumed, 
but  now  brought  up  aeain  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beguiling 
many  an  unwary  traveler  from  the  **  old  paths/'  which  will  ever  be 
foond  the  *'  good  way  "  of  safety  and  of  peace.' 

*^  Not  a  novice/'  says  St.  Paul,  "  lest,  being  lifted  up  with 
pride,  he  fall^*'  &c.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  admonition  in 
the  Apostolic  writings,  that  has  been  less  attended  to.  It  could 
not  be  intended  to.  refer  to  the  youth  of  the  individual,  for 
Timothy  was  himself  in  youth ;  nor  did  the  Apostle  mean  by  a 
novice,  what  the.  gloss  of  some  commentators  would  make  him 
to  intend, — ^a  '  raw,  illiterate,  ignorant  person,'  for  such  indivi- 
duals were  not  very  Ukely  to  be  chosen  to  the  episcopal  or  pas« 
toral  office ; — but  a  neophyte,  one  *  recently  planted '  in  the 
Church,  a  new  convert  to  the  faith,  who,  it  is  intimated,  would 
require  to  be  proved  {ibMi/Aa(sa6a<rav  orf  wroy)  before  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  office.  A  person  may  be  the  reverse  of  illite- 
rate, and  yet  be  in  religion  a  novice,  his  views  having  under- 
gone a  sudden  change,  the  result  of  a  spiritual  illumination 
which  is  apt  to  puff  up  with  pride  those  who  measure  their  new 
knowledge  only  by  their  former  ignorance.  The  only  preser- 
vative against  this  danger  is,'  a  sound  religious  education,  and 
such  an  hereditary  faith  as  had  descended  to  the  Son  of  Eunice^ 
and  Grandson  of  Lois.  The  want  of  this  early  initiation  into 
scriptural  knowledge,  no  sudden  conversion,  no  pre-eminence 
in  gifts,  nothing  short  of  rare  pains  and  docility  of  spirit  will 
ever  make  up  for ;  and  to  a  neglected  religious  education,  the 
rise  and  spread  of  fanaticism  are,  we  think,  chiefly  attributable. 

There  Is  something  peculiarly  winning  and  interesting,  we 
had  almost  said  enviable,  in  the  fresh  feelings,  the  untaught 
zeal,  and  untamed  energy  of  a  neophyte  recently  gained  over 
to  decision  in  religion  u'om  the  ranks  of  the  dissipated  and 
worldly;  and  if  such  individuals  bring  with  them  attractive 
accomplishments,  we  hail  their  accession  wkh  the  greater 
pleasure.  But  it  is  not  from  among  such  persons,  that  the 
guides  and  public  instructors  of  the  Church  can  be  selected 
without  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  truth.  Let  us  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  much  as  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  against 
the  practice  of  sending  forth  half-educated  ministers  and  bK^ard- 
less  teachers,  which  has  prevailed  too  much  among  Dissenters, 
the  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion  is  far  more  serious,  which 
arises  from  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  individuals 
of  higher  standing  in  age,  rank,  and  secular  attainments,  but 
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who,  in  point  of  tiieologtcal  knowledge,  cooM  not  oompete  widi 
many  a  Homerton  or  Highbury  student  of  the  first  year.  The 
young  men  in  our  Academies  nave,  for  the  most  part»  enjoyed 
religious  advantages  in  early  life,  which  have  laid  the  foonda* 
tions  of  theologiciu  knowledge  too  deep  to  be  easily  shaken  by 
the  varying  winds  of  doctrine ;  and  they  are  in  more  danger  of 
becoming  sceptics  tlian  heretics,  formalists  than  fanatics.  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  clergymen  of  the  present  day, —some 
who  have  attained  popularity, — the  warmth  of  whose  piety,  to- 
gether wilh  their  respectable  attainments  in  polite  uterature, 
serves  but  to  conceal  the  shallowness  of  their  theological  fiimiture 
and  the  crudeness  of  their  religions  opinions.  Such  individuab 
too  generally  become  dogmatical  from  the  very  cause  that  should 
make  them  cautious ;  and  plausible  heresies  have  ever  found  the 
readiest  reception  veith  such  full^-grown  novices. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  whole  chapter  on  As- 
surance,  in  which  our  Author  has  shewn  himself  well  mUe  to 
treat  with  equal  tenderness  and  wisdom  the  morbid  varieties  of 
religious  experience.  Some  truly  pastoral  counsel  is  addressed 
to  those  *  comfort>hunters',  who  *  uke  their  stand  on  the  lowest 
^  ground  of  Christianity,  and  there,  with  scarcely  an  eSati  to 
*  ^n  the  higher  regions  of  experience,  sigh  for  comfort,  and 
'  sigh  in  vain  •  The  following  remarks  deserve  the  serious  at- 
lention  of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  M.  Malan's  onsGiip- 
tural  and  (antastic  theology. 

'  The  man  of  spurious  pretensions  to  religion  hates  to  have  his 
news,  motives^  dispositions^  and  conduct  tried  by  a  standard  that 
would  prove  him  utterly  wuiting  in  intrinsic  holiness ;  and  if  his  in* 
ward  reluctance  to  judge  according  to  evidence  be  hid  under  the  ckak 
of  seal  for  the  unoorrupted,  unclogged  £uth  of  the  Gkmpel,  he^  the 
more  easily^  imposes  on  himself.  But  the  true  disciple  ot  the  enm, 
who  takes  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he  finds  them>  unshackled  by  sya* 
lem^  and  unperverted  by  sophistry,  soon  perceives  that  there  is  a 
danger,  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  possibility  of  whispering  to  himself 
''  Peace,  Peace^  when  there  is  no  peace."  And  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
a  false  estimate,  where  all  is  at  stake,  he  not  only  looks  withm,  to  as- 
certain whether  his  heart  be  right  with  God,  but  inrites,  by  sumiK- 
cation,  the  unerring  scrutiny  of  Omnisdenoe :  "  Search  me,  O  &od, 
and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts:  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  ne  in  the  way  everhsdng.** 

'  The  important  interrogation,  **  Am  I  His,  oram  I  not?"  doss  not 
necessarily  disturb  the  settled  pexBuasion  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  ques* 
tion  which  tends  to  confirm,  rather  than  shake  our  confidence,  if  that 
confidence  be  such  as  will  bear  examination.  In  order,  however,  to 
solve  the  inquiry,  we  most  have  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  our 
Bonship;  our  own  spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  God :  ''  The  Spirit  itsdf 
beareto  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.**  By 
our  own  spirit,  we  are  obviously  to  understand  the  mind,  as  oonsdoos 
of  its  own  state.    This  is  what  the  Aposde  John  caUs  **  our  heart:"* 
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'*  If  oar  heart  eoadema  tti,  God  ia  gUMter  than  our  heart,  and  know* 
eth  all  things*  Beloved,  if  oar  heart  condemn  as  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  towards  Qod"  1  John  lii.  20^  21 .  It  is  dso  called  con- 
science, as  taking  cognizance  of  the  lawfulness,  or  unlawfulness  of  our 
actions :  "  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts, 
the  meanwhile,  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  11. — There  is,  then,  such  a  thing  as  a  consciousness  that  we 
do  believe,  John  ix.  38;  that  we  do  love,  Jdin  xxi.  17;  that  we  do 
obey,  1  Thes.  ii.  10:  and  this  consciousness  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
thoa§^,  not  alone,  an  evidence  of  our  faith.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
insisting  on  such  oonscioasnessj  as  the  apostolic  criterion  of  judgement, 
and  conse^oentlv  as  in  itself  decisive,  and  who  quote,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  the  verses  we  have  already  dted  from  the  EpisUes  of 
John,  seem  strangely  to  overlook  the  connexion  of  those  passages  with 
the  significant  £ssyllah]es  "  hereby"  and  "  because;"  words  which 
really  seem  to  have  oeen  inserted  by  the  inspired  Apostle,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  erecting  a  barrier  aoiinst  licentiousness  in  creed  as 
well  as  in  practice.  Thus  we  read :  1  John  ii.  3.  *'  Hereby  we  do  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments."  iii.  14.  <'  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  iii.  34.  ''  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments  dwelleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  him :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  It  were  easy  to  multiply  similar 
instances,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  argue  firom 
mental  consciousness,  to  some  substantial  evidence  of  its  valiwy ;  but 
we  stop  here,  because  the  last  proof  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  other  and  much  greater  witness  of  our  adoption,  namely, 
the  Spirit  of  Ood;  *'  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
i^ain  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  aooption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father  " ' 

*  Tnere  are  three  modes  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  with 
our  sfMiits  that  we  are  born  of  Ood  i  First,  by  the  light  which  he 
sheds  on  the  great  fects  of  the  gospel,  whereby  we  aoprehend  them 
with  greater  perspicuity.  Second^,  oy  the  intensive  cnaracter  which 
be  imparts  to  the  work  of  grace  within  us,  wherebj  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  faith  becomes  more  sensible.  And  T/urdly,  by  the  seal  of 
moral  likeness  which  he  affixes  to  our  character,  whereby  we  ascertain 
that  we  are  Christ's.  Rom.  viii.  9.  Accordingly,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  always  borne  to  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone :  never  to  an^ 
dreams,  fancies,  or  imaginations  of  our  own.  In  feet,  it  is  to  His 
own  work  that  He  testifies,  either  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  expe- 
rienced in  the  soul,  or  embodied  in  the  life ;  and  such  is  the  pervading 
harmony  and  oneness  in  these  several  parts  of  His  work,  tnat  there 
can  be  no  collision  or  contrariety  between  them.  Hence,  whatever  we 
are  made  to  know,  or  feel,  or  do,  bv  His  influence  on  our  spirits,  must 
have  its  counterpart  in  the  inspired  word;  otherwise  we  may  rest  as- 
snred,  that  the  communication,  or  excitement,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  6fMt  of  Trath,  neither  is  according  to  ''  the  mind  of  the  Spirit"' 
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Mary  Campbeirs  miraculous  pretensions,  and  Miss  Fanooiirt*s 
case,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  argument  and  Scripture ;  and 
without  acrimony,  without  any  indignant  invective,  the  Author 
exposes  the  marks  of  spuriousness  and  fanaticism  by  which  thej 
are  broadly  characterized.  Assuming  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
which  the  Deist  alone  calls  into  question,  the  Writer  sets  out 
with  the  remark,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  authentic 
records  of  genuine  miracles  which  we  possess ;  and  that  '  unless 

*  it  can  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  miracles  irere  to 

*  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time,  the  belief  of  their  prolonged 

*  duration  is  nothing  better  than  an  approximation  towards 
'  Romish  credulity  and  boundless  superstition.*  It  is  the  ge- 
neral conviction  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that  miracles  cea^ 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
precise  point  of  time  at  which  they  absolutely  ceased,  in  no  re- 
spect shakes  the  grounds  upon  which  that  conviction  rests. 

'  Until  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  entire,  and  brought 
into  such  a  form  as  to  furnish  a  universal  and  unerring  standard  of 
judgement  and  appeal,  sustained  by  its  own  cumulative  and  complete 
evidence,  it  was  wisely  and  mciously  appointed,  that  miracles  should 
still  be  wrought,  whenever  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  it,  either 
for  the  substantiating  of  apostolic  doctrine,  or  the  silencing  of  infidel 

objections They  were  not  suddenly  withdrawn,  leaving  the 

Church  to  mourn  an  unsupplied  deficiency,  an  nncompenaated  be- 
reavement. No ;  they  ceased  gradually,  as  the  ^fted  saints  passed 
one  after  another  into  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  when  they  wholly 
disappeared,  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  that  written  treasare, 
the  nible,  which,  by  its  continuance  unimpaired  and  uncorrupted 
durinff  so  many  centuries,  amid  the  fire  of  persecution,  the  malice  cf 
infid^ty,  and  the  rage  of  hell,  presents  to  the  world  a  standing  tfis- 
racle  of  daily  obviousness,  in  comparison  of  which  the  thaumaturgical 
pretensions  of  Rome  and  Russia,  France  and  Britain,  appear  like  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  magicians  in  the  presence  of  the  divindy  constituted 
l^islator  of  the  Jews.'    pp.  76— 7^. 

The  coincidence  in  point  of  time  between  the  collection  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  complete  canon,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  all  miracles  of  an  unquestionable  character,  is  an  im- 
portant and  instructive  historical  fact ;  and  that  miracles  should 
cease  when  their  end  had  been  thus  fully  accomplished, — ^as  the 
manna  was  discontinued  when  the  necessity  for  the  miraculous 
supply  had  terminated, — is  conformable  and  strictly  analogous  to 
the  Divine  proceedings  towards  the  Church  on  other  occasions. 
But  there  is  another  important  consideration,  tending  strongly 
to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  has,  we  believe,  been 
overlooked  ;  namely,  that  while  Miracles  originally  constituted 
the  visible  demonstration,  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  fact  that  such  miracles  were  wrought. 
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)ecomes  evidence  to  us,  only  by  means  of  testimony ;  and  the 
ralidity  and  certainty  of  that  testimony  depend  not  merely  upon 
he  integrity  of  the  witnesses^  but  also  upon  the  security  we 
lave  that  they  could  not  mistake  the  facts,  and  upon  the  au- 
thenticity and  ffenuineness  of  the  historic  records.  These  re- 
quisites we  find  united  in  the  inspired  documents  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  faith ;  and  such  marks  of  infallible  certainty  can  attach 
to  no  uninspired  testimony.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  any 
miracles  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  their  credibility  can- 
not have  this  seal  of  inspiration,  and  as  our  information  respect- 
ing them  rests  upon  no  such  authority  as  commands  our  re- 
ligious belief,  whatever  might  be  their  original  efficacy  and  value 
ns  evidence,  to  ua,  they  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  perpetuation 
of  miracles,  therefore,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Churchy  would 
have  required  the  continuance  also  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
a  series  of  infallible  historians*  The  Church  of  Rome  consist- 
ently lavs  claim  at  once  to  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and  to 
an  infallible  living  oracle.  But,  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
canon  of  Scripture  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith.  Mi- 
racles, true  or  false,  which  do  not  come  down  to  us  attested  by 
tlie  authoritative  record  of  Inspiration,  cannot  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  evidence.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  why  the  cessation  of  miracles  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canon,  should  be  nearly  coincident. 

The  following  remarks  are  also  much  to  the  purpose,  in 
which  the  Writer  combats  Mr.  Erskine*s  position,  that  the 
absence  of  these  gifts  arises  from  want  of  faith  in  the  Church. 

<  It  is  sometimes  argued,  indeed,  (and  very  plausibly,  because  the 
position  is  partly  true,)  that  the  absence  of  grace  and  gifts  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  purpose  of  Gkxi  that  it  should  be  so,  but  is  attributable 
to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  fact  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on,  that  if  supineness,  indifference,  and  fbrmah'ty  abound 
in  the  church,  the  prevalent  cause  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the 
want,  or  weakness  of  faith ;  but,  as  faith  is  the  belief  of  a  testimony, 
and  cannot  exist  in  the  mind  abstractedly,  that  is  to  say,  without  an 
object,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  cast  censure  on  the  church,  for  not 
believing  that  which  never  was  presented  to  it  as  matter  of  faith. 
Thus,  when  called  upon  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  cast  out  demons;  spake  with  tongues ;  survived  the  deadly 
draught,  administered  by  the  hand  of  treachery  and  malice ;  we  need 
not  hesitate.  There  is  well  sustained  testimony  respecting  these 
things,  on  which  faith  can  rest  with  confidence.  But,  when  we  are 
tM,  that  "  if  the  period  be  not  actually  arrived,  it  is,  at  least,  fiist  ap- 
proaching, when  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  the  Holy  Ohost  to  make 
himself  manifest  to  God's  children  by  visible  signs,  as  it  was  in  the 
first  a^  of  Christianity ;"  the  mind  refuses  its  assent  to  an  assertion 
to  which  Divine  authority  gives  no  oountenanoe.'    pp.  88,  89. 

The  Writer  next  proceeds  to  point  out  more  specifically 
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*  the  marks  of  spuriousness  which  characterise  modem  miracki, 

*  and  render  them  unworthy  of  our  credence.'  At  to  the 
fanatical  extravagancies  of  the  Gairloch  folk  and  the  pretences 
of  the  Maid  of  Femicarry,  we  can  scarcely  deem  them  worthy 
of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  serious  ars|umentation ;  but  thie 
following  observations,  suggested  apparenUy  by  Miss  Fanoonrt^s 
case,  seem  to  us  deserving  of  transcription* 

'  Much  of  the  astonishment  excited  by  hearing  of  sadden  and 
miraculous  cures^  "  done  in  a  comer^^  arises  from  not  duly  conaideriiig 
the  intimate  connexion  and  reciprocal  actings  of  mind  and  matter  ta 
the  constitution  of  human    nature.      The   nowerfiil    operatioas  of 
thoughts^  feelings^  wishes^  purposes^  and  resolves,  in  rousing,  stims- 
lating,  and  strengthening  toe  frame,  are  lost  sight  of.     Is  it  not  a 
frurt,  however,  that  a  man,  under  suitable  and  sufficient  excitement^ 
can  overcome  difficulties  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  excitement,  he 
would  deem  insiurmountable  ?     And  does  not  the  energy  elicited  by 
peculiar  circumstances  and  forcible  motives,  enable  persons  very  fiv 
to  outstrip  their  ordinary  powers  of  action  ?     Observation  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  confirm  this  general   proposition,  which  might  easily  be 
carried  into  detail,  and  exhibited  in  its  more  transcendental  modes  and 
influences.     The  subject  of  the  cure  is,  not  a  cold,  calculating  genins, 
with  a  frame  naturally  athletic,  though,  it  may  be,  debilitated  by 
disease, — but  a  young,  delicate  female,  reclining  on  the  couch,  and 
nursed  with  all  the  tenderness  of  maternal  or  sisterly  attention.   "  Hie 
breath  of  heaven"  is  not  allowed  ''  to  visit  her  fiice,"  lest  its  salutation 
should  hail  her  "  too  roughly."    Not  an  ache  or  pain  is  complained  of, 
bnt  sjrmpathy  hastens  to  relieve,  if  possible,  by  some  medical  appli* 
cation.     The  slightest  attempt  to  put  her  feet  to  the  ground  is  foond 
impracticable,  even  though  aided  by  the  encircling  arm  of  a  kind 
^Ettner,  and  the  assistinff  hand  of  devoted  friendship.     The  pensive  in- 
valid still  droops;  and  month  after  month  rolls  on,  without  any 
mitigation  of  her  ailment.     At  length  a  pious  stranger  is  Introdaoeo 
to  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  interest  which  every  Cnristian  feds,  or 
ought  to  feel,  in  a  pious  stranger,  is  kindled  in  their  minds.    In  mve 
ana  solemn  accents,  he  asks  the  interesting  patient,  **  Do  you  bSiefe 
that  God  is  able  to  heal  you  ? "     She  replies  in  the  affirmative.    He 
prays  with  her.     The  pointed  interrogation,  the  prayer,  the  though 
of  Divine  omnipotence  and  goodness,  rush  conjointly  into  her  heart, 
and  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  her  frame.    Emotions  are  excited,  of  a 
character  perfectly  pure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  perfectly  influential 
as  passions  of  a  less  unequivocal  kind  are  known  to  be  in  numberless 
daily  instances.     '^  Believe,"  he  says,  *'  only  believe '' — and  again  he 
benos  his  knees  in  prayer  for  her  restoration.    "  Did  you  not  feel,"  he 
asks,  "  a  strange  sensation  while  I  was  praying,  as  if  strength  were 
diffused  over  you ? "     "I  think  I  did,"  is  her  reply.     "  Then,**  be 
adds,  *'  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk.      Excitement  is 
now  at  its  climax ;  and,  by  one  powerful  effort,   she  jrises,  standi 
walks !     This  resolute  plun^ng  mto  active  locomotion,  is  the  very 
remedy  prescribed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  when  pointing  out  the  best  oorrectives  of  a  diaordnned 
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ngination;  and  though  di€  phrase  ''a  disordered  imagination/' 
ay  seem  tm  sironc  to  be  applioaole  to  some  instances  we  have  in  view^ 
It  there  has  donotless  existed,  even  in  those  inistances,  a  dim-ee^ 
•ugh  in  milder  fbim,  of  the  same  complaint — a  morbidity  or  the 
■ey,  difibsing  its  enervating  influence  through  the  system,  and  which 
jMmd  nothing  more  as  a  counteractive,  than  some  suffidentlv  power- 
lirimwiant  to  revive  and  energiie  the  latent  powers  of  action. 

'  Tbe  duease,  however,  may  be  kieal,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
la^fasuy ;  and  its  sudden  removal  may,  nevertheless,  have  nothing  in 

m  die  marvelloos,  except  in  appearance.  We  have  recently  heard 
-  an  individual  who  languished  tor  a  considerable  time,  under  some 
Hemal  and  debilitating  sickness,  whidi  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  pro- 
Monal  skiQ,  till  at  length  the  beloved  patient  sunk  in  exhaustion, 
id  her  happy  spirit  winced  its  flight  to  that  region  where  suffering 
id  death  are  no  more.  On  a  post  mortem  examination,  it  was  foun£ 
Mtt  all  the  vital  parts  were  free  from  disease,  and  that  the  cause  of 
Bath  originated  in  a  deranged  state  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
irynx  ;  "  which  cause,"  it  was  observed  by  a  medical  friend  of  the 
ODily,  "  might  have  been  removed,  if  there  had  been  a  possibility  of 
loertaining  the  precise  nature  of  the  case ;"  and  he  further  added,  "  a 
Moff  cough,  or  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  might  have  proved  a 
ire^  by  restoring  the  cartilaginous  membrane  to  its  wonted  state  and 
raper  action."  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in  which,  if  it  had  pleased 
ba  to  interpose  the  requisite  local  excitement,  and  if  it  had  been  pos« 
Ife  feus  to  judge  of  the  case  according  to  its  true  nature,  we  should 
ate  seen  the  folly  and  credulity  of  believing  that  every  sudden  cure 
prty  of  necessity,  be  miraculous.  To  r^ard  such  an  event  as  a  sig- 
ll  answer  to  prayer,  where  intercessions  nave  been  made,  is,  we  are 
cmnaded,  neither  credulous  nor  fanatical : — but  then,  let  it  not  be 
iiiily  imagined  that  the  Almighty  has  stepped  out  of  the  course  of 
IS  ordinary  procedure,  by  the  employment  of  a  new  and  extraordi- 
MTT  cause,  to  produce  an  effect  witnin  the  reach  of  common  means — 
mth  wmM.  make  the  thing  a  miracle,  or  supernatural  operation, 
tft  it  Mt  be  deemed  either  unbelieving  or  unbecoming  to  trace  the 
pe^  aa  fcr  as  possible,  to  that  natural  cause  which  it  mis  pleased  the 
Ard  to  amploy  >-— and  for  this  end,  let  medical  practitioners  be  eon- 
ritied,  whaeh  any  tend  to  further  the  healing  art,  and  render  the  b^ 
flit  amilaUe  in  future  cases  of  the  kind.  Ine  investigation  cannot 
9m%  any  faanier  to  the  direct  and  fervent  thank^vings  of  the  re- 
IM^  patieait  to  that  divine  and  gracious  Being  ''  who  healeth  all  our 
isSaaea ;"  and  H  will  have  this  further  advantage,  that  it  will  stop 
be  idle  boasting  of  Umbo  who  would  fain  use  such  a  hicX  as  a  prop  to 
kasr  fedae  sothns  ilf  aiiraculoas  intervention.'  * 


^  We  hxre  grat  aatis^edon  in  referring  those  of  our  readers  who 
ife  any  doaVu  as  to  the  tme  nature  of  &e  facts,  to  the  ''  C^ise  of 
fka  Fancoort:  tiM  I>ocmnent8  and  Correspondenoe  in  the  Christian 
Heerrer."  8v».  Price  2^.  The  Editor  of  this  pamphlet  has  ren- 
oradaainipartantaeninetDtha  xeligious  world  at  a  xnomentof  an- 
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'  Reader,  tt  Is  pouible  that  rout  fiutcy  may  be  duxled  witli  tbe  i»- 
ligiolis  novelties  ^  the  day,  and  that  you  may  be  gasing  on  them  witli 
mingled  awe  and  iaterest.  "  Here,"  yon  say,  "is  something  raUinw, 
worthy  of  the  Ooepel,  worthy  of  Ood.  This  commends  itsdf  to  out 
■  senses  :  it  is  tangthU."  Allow  us  to  ask  yon,  "  Are  ye  not  omtl,' 
when  your  judgement  is  stvayed  by  what  is  Mttuible,  in  oonnectian  with 
a  religion  that  is  tpiritual,  and  that  has  to  do  with  unseen  realities  £u 
transcending,  in  true  sublimity  and  interest,  any  class  of  objects  irtiicfc 
our  senses  are  capable  of  embracing  t  Be  persuaded  to  eTamine  the 
principles  upon  which  you  are  proceeding.  If  the  supposed  intims- 
tjons  of  the  Spirit  within  you,  and  the  exercise  of  what  are  called  mi- 
nculous  gifts,  lift  you  above  the  Scriptures, — which  are  the  only  in- 
spired record  of  the  Divine  will,  the  only  unerring  standard  to  whkh 
judgement,  conscience,  and  feeling  may  appeal,  and  the  sole  law  b; 
which  those  who  live  nnder  the  Gospel  are  to  be  judged  «t  the  last 
day, — then,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  danger  of  a  niinoiu  b^ai]»- 
ment.'    pp.  106— 113;  134,  5. 

Wc  must  pass  over  tlie  chapters  on  Pardon  and  on  Prophecy, 
in  which  Mr.  Erskine's  new  theory  of  justification,  and  the  no- 
tions of  the  modern  Millenarians,  are  briefly,  but  sensibly  ani- 
madverted upon.  Throughout  these  chapters  and  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  Author  maintains,  as  our  extracts  will  shew, 
the  tone  of  mild  and  affectionate  expostulation,  and  exhibits  an 
excellent  spirit.  In  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Irvine's  '  profane  and 
'  vain  babblings '  seem  to  have  roused  a  warmth  of  indignatioD 
which  we  cannot  regard  as  excessive.  After  citing  several  pas- 
sages in  which  his  '  most  hideous  sentiments '  respecting  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  are  broadly  exposed  in  all  tbeir  pomp- 
ous folly  and  profaneness,  the  Writer  adds: — 

'  It  might  surely  suffice,  if  the  iaon«troua  forms  of  (minion  to  whi^ 
we  have  ^ready  rejbred,  were  the  only  instances  nt  phaniarmala  oc- 
curring in  the  day-dreams  of  modem  professors  of  Christianity.  But 
it  is  gnevoos  to  hear,  in  various  quarters,  the  most  wild,  inndiereDt, 
and  ridiculous  babblings  in  connection  with  divine  subjects.  We 
would  fain  pnt  upon  them  the  most  fevourable  construction  oS  which 
they  are  susceptiols,  and  r^ard  them  as  indicative  of  the  mind's  or- 
ditury  devotement  to  themes  of  highest  consideration,  when  not  nad« 
the  influence  of  that  physical  derangement  which  occasions  the  utter- 
ance or  inditing  of  such  partial,  distorted,  and  frenzied  fragments  of 
thought.  Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  watch  by  the  bed-side  of 
devout  individoals  afflicted  with  a  violent  phrenetic  affection,  will  be 
able  to  jud^  whether  the  following  words  and  phrases,  copied  troax  a 
modern  rehgious  journal,  (the  Morning  Watch,]  do  not  give  a  preciae 
idea  of  the  wanderings  of  a  mind  unstrung  by  external  influence,  and 
disabled  from  uniting  syllables,  words,  and  phrases  in  their  jnat  and 
natural  connection  :  "  Satan's  fetherhood  ;"— "  Israel  the  mediatrix 
of  the  nations  ;"—'•  other  God-Persons ;"— "  Adam-hood ;"— "  plural 
Adwn ;  — "  ceomal  dignity  ,•"— "eeonial  oonditioa ;"— "  attopoieat  ;"— 
Melchisedec  rank ;"_«  Mddusedec   n^ty;"— "  head-liar;"— 
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^  snper-creafion-head ;"— '*  holder  up ;" — *' holder-together ;" — "  re- 
surrection humanity ;" — **  the  ovary  of  the  elect  church ;" — ''  typical 
and  antitypical  modes  of  one  and  the  same  aggr^pate  of  energies ;" — 
&c.  &C.  &c' 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  such  notions 
should  have  provided  for  themselves  this  Tom-o-Bedlam  phrase- 
ology. Mr.  Irving  professes  to  pity  from  his  heart, '  those  who 
'  are  wrapped  up  in  the  poisonous  garment  of  the  popular 
*  theology,* — *  the  stock-jobbing  theology  of  the  religious  world,* 
«•— the  theology  '  with  which  the  evangelical  part  of  the  church 
are  nourished,  or  rather  poisoned.*  His  pity  and  his  invective 
are  alike  adapted  to  move  our  tears,  rather  than  our  spleen  or 
laughter.  And  yet,  there  is  something  that  one  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  smiling  at,  in  the  idea  of  a  writer  who  has  strangely 
bedizened  himself  in  such  a  patchwork  garb  of  fantastic  phrases^ 
esteeming  himself  the  pink  of  orthodoxy,  and  ridiculing  the  so- 
ber-minded fashion  of  evangelical  theology.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
poor  feUow  lodged  in  a  building  which  once  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Scotch  church  at  M oorgate,  who,  on  perceiving  a  crowd 
collected  below,  asked  throu^  the  bars,  what  they  were  look- 
ing at ;  '  the  madpeople^^  he  said,  *  were  all  outside.* 

Mr.  Urwick  has,  in  his  present  volume,  undertaken  and 
achieved  a  task  from  which,  we  confess,  we  should  have  shrunk, 
not  in  dismay,  but  in  disgust.  If  what  he  states  be  correct, 
that  Mr.  Irving's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ,'  has 
pbtained  a  wide  circulation,  we  cannot  regard  his  volume  as  un- 
called for  or  superfluous.  As  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  all  respects  a  competent  and  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  Mr.  Irving's  repulsive  heresy,  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  spirit  and  temper,  and  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the 
Author  as  a  theologian.  It  is  one  of  those  few  volumes  which 
we  risk  nothing  by  commending,  on  the  strength  of  a  partial 
perusal;  for  we  will  honestly  confess,  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
perative necessity  could  induce  us  to  accompany  the  Writer 
through  the  whole  process  of  his  painful  and  sickening  task. 
As  to  Mr.  Irving,  out  of  consideratioo  both  for  our  readers  and 
for  ourselves,  we  have  taken  leave  of  him.  We  have  no  time 
to  waste  on  pure  absurdity.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  slight 
Mr.  Urwick,  we  shall  make  room  in  our  pages  for  part  of  bis 
concluding  reflections. 

'  Having  now  finished  my  comments  on  Mr.  Irving's  publication,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Christian  public  the  importance  of  cultivating  a 
habit  of  cautious,  close,  and  connected  thinking  upon  religious  subjects. 
We  want  more  heart,  and  certainly  we  want  more  mind,  brought  into 
play  in  connexion  with  the  profession  of  the  sospel.  The  prayer  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Philippians,  needs  being  brou^t  to  general  remembrance 
— '^  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound,  yet  more  and  more,  in 
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KNOWLKDOE  and  in  At.L  JUDOKMBNT ;  that  ye  may  APPBOTB  UiingS' 
that  are  bxcelt^knt."     I' would  stand  at  the  remotest  posaible  remove 
from  that  petty,  carping  criticism,  by  which  some  peraooa  imagine  they 
shew  their  sense,  while  in  reality  they  only  shew  their  pride«  and  de-. 
clare  themselves  to  be  as  wanting  in  intellect  as  they  are  in  love  ;  yet 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  not  amongst  us  a  greater 
degree  of  enlightened  and  discriminating  piety.     Can  the  fiiitfaful  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  need  to  be  reminded,  that  fatal  errors  may  come  be- 
fore them  bearing  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  and  clothed  in  the  phnweo- 
locy  usually  associated  with  truth  ?     Zeal  for  peculiar  dogmas,  with 
self-complacent,  arrogant,  and  contemptuous  anathemas  on  those  who 
have  believed  and  taught  the  contrary,  may  please  the  carnal  mind,  by 
encouraging  the  supposition  that  we  are,  or  may  soon  become,  wiser 
than  our  predecessors  and  neighbours ;  but  such  modes  of  sustaining 
opinions  are  surely  no  proofs  that  the  opinions  are  true.  What  is  plau- 
sible is  not  always  correct.     There  may  be  piety,  where  there  is  not  in- 
spiration ;    honesty,  where  there  is  not  circumspection ;    confidence, 
where  there  is  not  infiallibility.     The  Church  is  the  Pillar  and  Ground 
of  the  Truth  ;  and  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  lest,  thotigh  with  pure 
intentions,  by  altering  a  letter  or  a  point  in  the  Inscription,  we  pervert 
its  meaning — lest,  by  modifying  a  feature  or  a  line,  we  mar  the  beauty, 
proportions,  and  perfection  of  that  heavenly  Form  which  is  exhibited 
to  captivate  the  homage  of  the  world. 

'  There  is  abroad  a  fondness  for  novelty — a  desire  after  luxurious  ex- 
citement of  the  imagination,  the  passions,  or  the  taste — which  indicates 
a  diseased  appetite,  and  which,  it  not  counteracted,  will  soon  altogether 
exclude  ''  godly  edifying,"  as  an  object  of  our  endeavours  and  prayers. 
Some  expressions,  employed  to  describe  the  pr<^;;res8  of  the  great  Apos- 
tacy,  are  instructive  and  admonitory :  **  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  axid 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  beeoMMt 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  mgkt  he  saved."  To  be 
loved,  the  evangelical  doctrine  must  be  understood.  It  is  not  believed 
where  it  is  not  loved.  If  it  be  not  loved,  it  cannot  operate  to  transfonp. 
Wherever  loved,  it  will  not  be  easily  relinauished ;  and  there  is  sarely 
little  sincere  and  settled  affection  to  it,  wnere  the  thoughts  are  ever 
open  to  be  fascinated  with  something  new.  Truth  has  no  hold  upon 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  no  hold  upon  truth.  The  person  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  deceiver  who  addresses  his  fiincy  or  his  feelings.  Un- 
stable as  water,  he  shall  not  excel.  Not  "  holding  faith  and  a  good 
conscience,"  you  shall  see  him  <«  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  till  ere  long  his  orthodoxy  itself  fbundezs 
and  he  is  lost  beyond  recovery.' 


Art  IV.  Military  Memoirs  of  field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  WellimgHm. 
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it  willy  we  take  it- for  granted,  be  considered  as  an  exceedingly 
fair  cast  for  popularity.  It  is,  we  imagine,  hardly  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  that  Captain  Sherer  should  write  an  unin- 
teresting book ;  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  that  he  has 
produced  an  instructive  and  attractive  volume.  There  is,  how. 
ever,  another  to  come  ;  and  since  we  are  '  nothing  if  not  critical,* 
we  shall,  instead  of  inconveniencing  our  readers  by  making 
extracts  from  a  work  which  they  are  not  unlikely  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  entire,  point  out  two  or  three  weak 

Eoints  for  the  Author's  emendatory  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
e  is  too  fond  of  fine  writing,  and  his  turn  for  the  descriptive 
betrays  him  into  touches  of  the  picturesque,  in  places  where 
there  is  not  only  *  no  need  of  such  vanity,'  but  where  the  effect 
is  inexpressibly  mawkish.  The  following  passage  is  in  the 
worst  possible  taste :  the  elaborate  variation  of  common- place 
rushes  on  in  a  magnificent  crescendo,  till  it  goes  off  in  the  over- 
whelming crash  of  a  '  victory-and«glory'  finale. 

'  Shortj  however,  as  was  this  campaign  in  Flanders,  though  there 
was  no  battle,  and  but  little  fighting,  it  had  shewn  to  Wellesley  a 
something  of  war  upon  the  grand  scale  ......  He  had  seen  troops 

of  various  nations,  differing  in  their  discipline,  their  habits,  their 
costume,  and  their  aspect.  He  had  heard  those  grand  sounds  with 
which  he  was  to  have  so  long  and  so  glorious  a  familiarity  in  after  life : 
the  distant  boom  of  the  hostile  gun ;  the  high  thunder  of  batteries  of 
cannon ;  the  rolling  of  musketry ;  the  tread  ^  columns ;  the  trampling 
of  squadrons ;  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  There  was  yet  another 
sound  he  had  heard, — the  dauntless  cheers,  the  loud  hurrah  of  those 
soldiers  whom,  under  happier  auspices,  and  on  a  more  glorious  theatre 
of  action,  he  was  so  often  to  lead  against  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  to  guide  to  victory  and  glory.' 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  Captain  Sherer  sins  in  this 
way  ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  atone  for  these  mal-a-propoa  flourishes, 
hy  shewing  that,  on  proper  occasions,  he  can  relieve  spirited 
narrative  by  vivid  description.  We  give  a  brief  extract  in 
illustration  of  his  skill  in  this  way. 

*  From  the  moment  that  the  retreat  (of  the  British  army  in  Co- 
runna)  commenced,  discontent  and  disorder  possessed  the  soldiers; 
and  here  in  Benevente  their  angry  devastation  began.  The  fine  castle 
of  Benevente,  a  stately  monument  of  the  age  of  chivalry, — of  such 
spacious  grandeur  as  to  afford  in  its  vast  halls  and  magnificent  galleries 
lodging  for  two  entire  raiments,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  that  stalled 
its  horses  below, — was  rudely  dismantled  by  its  guests.  Fires  were 
lighted  on  its  tesselated  pavements,  and  blackened  its  jasper  columns, 
while  the  pictures  were  torn  down  from  the  walls  of  its  rich  chambers, 
-and  heaped  as  friel  upon  the  flames :  and  as  the  soldiery  served  this 
palace,  so  did  they  many  a  goodly  mansion,  and  many  a  peaceful 
oottaee,  on  tiieir  route  to  the  ooastw  They  were  already  murmuring 
!and  disobedient :  .they  mqved  along  the  weary  roada  dejected  and 
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Ond  of  the  last  topics,  however,  which  are  likely  to  oocapy  the 
thoughts  of  most  persons  who  are  seeking  for  information  respect- 
ing Aastralia  and  the  prospect  of  things  in  that  quarter,  is  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  To  many  of  them,  it  may  not  have  oc- 
curredy  that  the  country  was  inhabited  before  1770,  when  Cap* 
tain  Cook  first  explorea  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
only  thing  that  is  commonly  thought  of,  is  the  advantages  that 
the  colonies  hold  out  to  the  emigrant.  Upon  this  point,  the 
Author  of  '  The  Picture  *  offers  to  all  inquirers  the  following 
very  decisive  information. 

'  The  enticements  which  Australia  holds  oat  to  the  intended  settler 
are,  a  boundless  extent  of  soil,  unappropriated  by  any  other  pec^le  far 
purposes  of  cultivation ;  that  soil  situated  in  latitudes  having  such  a  range 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every  useful  vegetable,  and  the  rearing 
of  every  useful  animal;  and, great  part  at  least,  enjoying  a  dimate  muci 
better  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  health  of  Europeans,  than  an? 
other  country  to  which  Englishmen  resort  for  the  purpose  of  settling. 
When  indeea  one  compares  those  extensive  colonies  and  dependenciei 
into  which  Britons  have  carried  their  own  activity,  and  the  means  and 
the  example  of  civilization  to  others,  one  can  hardly  avoid  fixing  npcrn 
Australia  as  the  only  one  in  which  the  settler  can  find  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  Hindustan,  the  shores  of  South 
America,  the  Islands  of  the  Colombian  Archipelago,  and  (as  experi- 
ment has  proved)  the  territories  of  Southern  Africa,  are  not  adapted 
for  the  permanent  residence  of  Englishmen;  and  the  &ct  is,  that  of  vbaat 
who  do  resort  to  these  places,  the  principal  object  is,  to  earn  as  speedily  as 
they  can,  an  independence,  with  which  they  may  return  to  the  mother 
country.  Now,  such  views  strike  at  the  root  of  improvement  to  the 
country  visited ;  and  hence,  in  the  places  alluded  to,  Britons  may,  in 
as  fiur  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  concerned,  be  said  to  be  80> 
joumers,  not  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  only  British  territory  which  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  Australia,  is  the  British  portion  of  Nortk 
America ;  and  it  reauires  but  little  comparison  to  oiscover  on  which 
side  the  advantage  hes. 

*  It  requires  no  extended  argument  to  prove,  that  in  order  properij 
to  bring  out  the  capabilities  of  a  country,  the  people  must  consider  it 
as  their  own ;  and  thus  the  colonization  of  Austra&a,  if  completely  ef- 
fected, would  add  to  the  industrious,  enjoying,  and  rational  world, 
more  than  could  be  added  by  any  other  means  or  measure,  to  which 
reference  can  at  present  be  made.  And  the  discovery  of  those  vast 
r^ons,  when  the  interior  has  been  as  carefully  explored  as  the  coasts, 
wmI  give  to  the  conquest  of  knowledge  as  much  as  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  fimded  he  had  given  to  the  conquest  of  the  sword  ;  and  the 
feeling  will  be  far  different,  they  may  rejoice  that  the  field  of  impxoTe- 
ment  is  so  extensive,  and  the  means  so  ample.'    pp.  2 — 4* 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
this  volume,  the  Compiler  of  which  professes  to  have  made  it 
his  object, '  to  set  Australia  before  the  reader  in  its  true  aspect 
'  and  condition,  as  far  as  there  are  data  for  determining  these, 
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^  leaTing  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions*!  It  mny  he  in- 
^Iructive  to  place  in  immediate  connexion  with  this  vague  and 
'deceptive  representation,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Daw- 
son's interesting  volume. 

'  The  idea  of  removing  poor  half-starved  and  ragged  paupers^  witk 
their  families^  to  new  and  distant  countries,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  cultivators  of  their  own  soil>  or  on  their  own  account,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.     And  to  those  who 
really  know  any  diing  of  the  manner  in  which  emigrants  are  obliged 
to  proceed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  means  which  they  are  required  to 
possess  before  they  can  scarcely  establish  themselves,  it  must  be  fiilly 
apparent,  that  su^  notions  as  have  been  obtained,  of  sending  off  the 
aurplns  population  of  England  to  the  colonies^  are  utterly  imprac- 
ticably.    Iso  country f  perhaps,  in  the  world  can  he  more  unfavourable 
Jot  such  schemes,  than  New  South  Wales,  where  the  general  poverty 
of  the  soil,  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  harvests,  are  sufficient^  I  fdiould  think,  toprevent  any  attempts 
of  that  kind  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.     Mr.  T.  P.  Macqueen,  how- 
ever, late  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  lately 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  on  emi- 
gration^  has  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  such  an  attempt ;  at  which  I 
confess  I  feel  no  little  degree  of  surprise,  after  the  experience  which 
he  has  had  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  harvests  upon  the  land 
which  he  possesses  in  that  colony,  from  causes  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  can  justly  attribute  to  any  thing  but  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  climate  to  the  production  of  grain.     If  Mr.  Macqueen 
had  ffiven  to  the  public  his  five  years'  labour  and  expenses  in  New 
South  Wales,  under  far  better  management  than  obtains  there  in  ge- 
neral^ or  than  can  be  expected  from  the  poor  and  unfortunate  beings 
he  would  send  thither,  it  would  have  gone  very  fax  towards  settling 
the  question  upon  that  point  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  although  it 
^oes  not  appear  to  have  detenred  him  from  the  expression  of  his  wishes.* 

pp.  44&^  9. 

Mr.  Macqueen'fl  pamphlet  we  have  not  seen,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  be  has  laid 
himself  open  to  Mr.  Dawson*s  strictures.  This,  however,  we 
do  know,  that  those  individuals  have  much  lo  answer  for,  who, 
by  their  specious  and  romantic  misrepreseBtationa,  would  decoy 
successive  bodies  of  emigrants  into  distant  regions,  to  perish  by 
the  slow  death  of  disease  and  disappointed  hope,  in  countries 
never  destined  to  be  occupied  b v  any  but  a  pastoral  and  partly 
wandering  race*  Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  evil 
There  is,  we  fear,  some  ground  for  the  remark,  that  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  labouring  poor  of  this  country  have 
probably  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  during  the  last  year, 
by  (he  emigration  of  farmers  and  others,  having  capital,  to  the 
new  settlement  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  not  by  such  chi« 
merical  or  interested  schemes  of  colonization,  that  the  pros- 
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perity  of  this  country  can  be  promoted.  Unliappily»  hovevcr, 
in  no  branch  of  our  public  administration  has  there  been 
hitherto  so  striking  a  deficiency  of  wisdom,  forethought,  or  any 
intelligible  system  of  policy,  than  in  the  management  of  oar  co- 
lonies. As  far  as  any  deliberate  purpose  can  be  discovered  in 
rhe  various  modes  of  colonization  which  our  GoTemments  have 
adopted,  from  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  the  new  settleonent 
in  Western  Australia, — that  purpose,  it  has  been  said  with 
truth,  seems  to  have  been,  to  tempt  persons,  not  paupers,  to 
abstract  capital  from  the  country  *.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
method  recommended  by  the  Emigration  Committee,  of  trans- 
porting, free  of  passage,  and  locating  pauper  settlers,  by  ad- 
yances  made  by  Government,  seems  as  wild  and  Tisionary  a 
scheme  as  ever  received  the  sanction  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. The  fallacious  and  objectionable  principles  upon  which 
the  Report  rested  the  advocacy  of  thai  measure,  we  endeaTour- 
ed  to  expose  in  a  volume  of  our  former  series  f .  We  find  a 
similar  view  of  the  subject  taken  in  a  sensible  pamphlet  recently 
published,  proposing  an  intermediate  course, — the  formation  of 
a  *  National  Society  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  pauperism 
'  by  means  of  systematic  colonization.'  In  this  tract,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  Writer's  project,  and  whatever  inaccu- 
racy there  may  be  in  some  of  his  calculations,  we  find  much 
good  sense  and  information,  and  some  highly  just  and  important 
remark.  Speaking  of  the  advance  of  funds  for  the  passage  and 
location  of  paupers,  to  be  repaid  by  these  paupers,  suddenly 
converted  into  land-owners,  the  Writer  remarks : — 

'  This,  at  least,  is  certain, — ^that  nearly  all  paupers  so  located,  woaU 
be  ignorant  ^  and  improvident ;  and  that  either  ignorance,  or  impro- 
vidence, or  idleness,  or  drunkenness,  or  fever,  or  a  serious  bodfly  acci- 
dent, or  a  wandering  disposition,  not  to  mention  death,  would  pieTcnt 
the  pauner  settled  and  located  by  Government,  from  repaving  bv  bi« 
labour  the  cost  of  his  passage  and  location.  And  as  for  the'  mwvineiit 
V  1^1  l"*^  ?^  Government  through  the  improved  value  of  thi  kod 
wW^^K     "m^^'  *^  "  ^f/y  «^^«'  *^»^  "»  *  thinly.peopled  country, 

whth  ^^n  IIC::^'^''  "'\'".f  "  "^T  ^  *^  ^' 
doM  n«nnrn;i«f  r  1  •  ^^'^  "  ^^^  *  ^''^  ^^  Amcrfca,  thst 
Sl^^^iVV^^PT^"^  ^  exhausting  land;  but  the  New 
kn^^ttaftt^^^^  I'ter  than  anv  body) 

thTt '  ^Sr^'^L^^^^  ^^-}^  ^^  at  Swan  River,  it  is  provided. 
th«  vp.r  IflSft  oKln  .^*7  i^vc  m  thai  settlement  before  the  end  of 
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ahd  80  on  continually.     In  Canada  and  ti^^  United  States,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  ^crea  of  land,  once  fertile 
and  cultivated,  but  which  are  now  deserted.  Bad  will  not  for  a  centurj 
to  come  resume  their  ancient  fertility  !     In  a  country  where  the  dis-* 
proportion  between  people  and  territory  is  so  great,  that  new  land  may 
always  be  obtained,  either  for  nothing,  or  for  a  very  low  price,  the 
settler  who  looks  to  nothing  but  profit,  has  only  to  calculate  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fertih'ty  of  cleared  land  by 
skilful  cultivation,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  new  land  and  preparing  it 
for  seed.  As,  in  such  countries,  the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  extrava- 
gantly high,  skilful  cultivation,  or  rather  what  is  considered  skilful  culti- 
vation, in  old  countries,  is  very  expensive ;  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  old  land,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  new 
land,  and  preparing  it  to  yield  a  succession  of  rich  crops  without  skilful 
cultivation/ 

*  The  exhaustion  of  land  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  those  who 
make  use  of  land  without  a  title.  Except  in  the  neighbourhood  qf 
towns,  the  practice  is  almost  universal.  It  is  in  fact  the  result,  not  of 
a  wise  calculation^  but  of  absolute  necessity.  One  man  unable  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  other  labourers,  and  compelled,  therefore,  to 
do  almost  every  thing  for  himself,  can  bestow  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  mere  production  of  food.  With  his  own  hands  he  must 
build  and  repair  his  house,  make  and  mend  his  furniture,  and  follow 
an  infinite  number  of  occupations  unconnected  with  tillage.  His 
labours  in  the  field,  therefore,  and  the  tools  with  which  he  works,  are 
of  the  rudest  kind.  ^'  An  English  farmer,"  said  Washington,  in  a 
liftter  to  Arthur  Young,  <'  ought  to  have  a  horrid  idea  of  the  state  of 
•  our  agriculture^  or  the  nature  of  our  soil,  when  he  is  informed  that  onb 
acre  with  us  only  produces  eight  or  ten  bushels.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  wnere  land  is  cheap  and  labour  dear,  men  are  fonder  of 
cultivating  much  than  cultivating  well.  Much  ground  has  been 
scratched,  and  none  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be."  Where  land  is  ex- 
tremely cheap,  or  may  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, labour  for  hire  is  not  only  dear,  but  very  scarce,  and  often 
even  quite  wanting,  **  scratching,"  instead  of  good  cultivation,  is  un- 
avoidable; and  where  so  barbarous  a  mode  of  cultivation  is  unavoidable, 
plenty  of  food  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  the  continued 
exhaustion  of  new  land,  of  which  the  great  temporary  fertility  com- 
pensates for  the  less  productive  nature  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  English  writers  on  political  economy  has 
attributed  the  constant  exhaustion  and  abandonment  of  land,  in  the 
slave  states,  to  a  want  of  animal  manure,  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  cattle  being  performed  by  men  ;  but  every  English  farmer  knows 
that  his  land  would  soon  be  exhausted,  if  he  Ibad  no  manure  but  what 
is  furnished  by  his  morking  cattle ;  and  there  are  many  distncts  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  mountainous  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  not  to 
mention  nearly  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  where  agricultural  labour  is 
entirely  performed  by  men,  and  where,  nevertheless,  land  is  maintained 
in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  by  means  of  animal  manure.  At  all 
events,  it  is  established,  in  America,  that  land  which  has  been 
long  cultivated  is  of  less  value  than  new  land,  unless,  indeed,  it  b^ 
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situated  near  a  town,  so  tliat  all,  or  a  part  of  it,  acquire  the  cbaisctar 
of  accommodation-land.  In  this  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  land  will  im* 
prove  in  value  with  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  even  though  it  should 
remain  unsettled ;  but  this  forms  the  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  a  very  rare  exception  it  must  be  in  such  completely  waste  districts 
as  could  be  located  by  emigrants  from  Britain.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  hope  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  advances  made  to  pauper 
settlers,  eitner  through  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  through  the  im- 
proved value  of  their  land,  is  entirely  delusive.  If  so,  however,  it  is 
a  delusion  into  which  any  inhabitant  of  an  (dd  country,  who  had  never 
seen  a  new  country,  might  easily  &11 ;  and  as  the  reasoning  &cultie» 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "  new  countries  "  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
much  better  cultivated  than  their  land,  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel 
with  the  colonial  evidence  by  which  this  delusion  was  propagated  in 
England.'    pp.  12—16. 

With  regard  to  the  enticeiiient  held  out  by  *  the  boundless 
'  extent  of  soil  \  it  is  remarked,  that,  far  from  being  in  itself  a 
security  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  it  presents,  under  the 
present  sys^em^  a  serious  evil.  EmigrantSi  when  allowed  or 
compelled  to  spread  themselves  thinly  over  an  immense  territory, 
must  remain,  at  least  for  ages,  a  poor  people,  if  they  do  not  de- 
generate  into  a  sort  of  half-Tartars,  like  some  of  the  Spanish 
Americans  of  the  present  day,  or  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Southern 
Africa  in  the  last  century. 

'  The  governments  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  Britain,  and 
of  the  United  States,  have  invariaUy  either  compelled,  or  encouraged, 
or  permitted,  their  colonial  subjects  to  appropriate  more  waste  land 
than  they  could  possibly  cultivate,  and  to  scatter  themselves  over  a 
territory  immense  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  but  then  the  na- 
tions, or  the  germs  of  nations,  created  by  the  colonial  policy  of  those 
governments,  are,  without  exception,  poor,  ignorant,  and  uncivilised, 
when  compared  with  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  every  "  new  people  ",  as  it  is  called,  is 
less  poor,  ignorant,  and  uncivilized,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  ia 
which  circumstances  independent  of  government,  such  as  very  dense 
forests  and  hostile  tribes  of  natives,  interfered  with  the  dispersing,  bar- 
barizing policy  of  its  government.  For  instance,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  State  of  ^^ew  York  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  the 
same  country,  who  were,  in  the  first  instance,  we  may  presume,  equally 
skilful,  industrious,  and  prudent.  Yet  the  progress  of  the  two  colo- 
nies in  wealth  and  civilization  will  not  bear  comparison.  To  what 
cause  must  the  very  striking  difference  be  attributed,  if  not  to  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  d^rees  of  concentration  which  oc- 
curred in  the  two  colonies  ?  The  Hollanders  in  North  America  were 
kept  together  by  dense  forests  and  hostile  savages,  and  they  preserved 
the  civilized  hiabits  of  their  mother  country.      The  Hollanders   in 
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grees,  thty  became  half  savages.  If  they  h^  Hot  obtaiBed  Jnreg, 
whereby  some  little  division  of  labour  was  pr^^rred,  we  may  believe 
that  they  would  have  degenerated  into  perfect  SUvageti.'    pp.  28>  9. 

Wealth  cannot  exist  without  concentration.  Nor  is  disper- 
sion, it  is  remarked,  of  itself  favourable  to  a  high  rate  of  wages. 
'  The  greater  the  concentration,  the  greater  must  be  the  divi- 
'  sion  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  production,  and  the  accumula- 

*  tion  of  wealth  ;  the  greater  consequently  must  be  the  demand 

*  for  labour.'  It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  go  into  the  general  subject  of  Emigration.  Yet,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adverting  to  this  Writer's  observations  on  the  ap- 
parent necessity,  or  at  least  advantage,  of  slave  labour  in  infant 
colonies,  where  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  free  labourers  as 
to  endanger  the  conversion  of  civilized  men  into  semi-barba- 
rians. 'If  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  for  instance, 
'  had  not  obtained  slaves,  wherebv  some  little  division  of  la- 

*  hour  was  preserved,  we  may  believe,'  it  is  remarked,  '  that 

*  they  would  have  degenerated  into  perfect  savages  *•  The 
Writer  appears  to  be  no  friend  to  slavery.  He  seems  to  ad- 
mit, on  the  contrary,  that  the  employment  of  slave-labour  is  less 
profitable  than  that  of  free  labour ; — that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  it  are  attended  by  '  terrible  evils ' ;  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  colonization  is  altogether  erroneous,  which  renders  the 
employment  of  slave*Iabour,  in  the  first  instance,  a  preservative 
against  utter  barbarism ;  while  ultimately  its  eflPect  must  be,  to 
exclude  free  labour,  and  to  render  the  very  wealth  thus  pro- 
duced a  curse  to  the  owner.  The  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  is  ascribed,  with  some  justice,  to  the  un- 
bounded facilities  and  encouragement  given  to  all  persons  to 
become  proprietors  of  land  and  '  would-be-employers  of  labour*; 
hy  which  means  the  Eastern  States  have  been  drained  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  Union  not  a  little  under- 
mined.   Slavery  is  maintained  in  the  United  States,  by  '  the 

*  struggle  of  a  people  anxious  to  be  civilized,  against  the  bar- 

*  barizing  tendency  of  dispersion.'  What  can  be  urged  more 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  system,  than  that  it  is  the 
miserable  palliative  of  evils  attendant  upon  an  unnatural  state 
of  society,  originating  in  a  false  policy  which  tends  to  barba- 
rism? 

Without  having  recourse  to  the  flagitious  wickedness  of  re- 
ducing the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  slavery,  or  import- 
ing captive  slaves  from  other  lands,  the  deficiency  of  labour 
)  might,  under  a  wise  and  humane  policy,  have  been  greatly  sup- 
-  plied  by  the  willing  servitude  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.     In  every 
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vice  might  have  been  obtained,  had  it  not  been  toot>iflten  the 
■policy  to  hunt  them  down  and  exterminate  them.  The  degree 
of  civilization  which  has  been  found  to  prevail,  has  generally 
corresponded  to  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  this  of  course  must  depend  upon  their  habits  as  agri- 
culturists or  nomadic  hordes,  pastoral  or  venatic ;  and  this, 
again,  on  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  determined  the  habits  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  civilized  emigrant ;  nor  can  he  overlook  them  with  impu- 
nity. The  further  removed  the  aborigines  are  from  civilization, 
the  more  need  there  is  of  cautiously  investigating  the  apparent 
advantages  of  a  country  which  has  barbarized  its  original  pos- 
sessors. And  under  all  circumstances,  a  sound  policy  would 
lead  to  a  diligent  cultivation  of  beneficial  intercourse  with  these 
indigenous  tribes,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  fixed  in  every 
land  as  the  pioneers  of  the  civilized  stranger.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  treatment  which  they  have  too  generally  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  European  colonists ;  and  for  this,  in  bov 
many  various  ways  have  the  latter  been  punished ! 

*  In  a  philoaaphical  point  of  view  ',  the  Author  of  the  *  Pic- 
ture' remarks,  ^  the  most  interesting  inquiry  respecting  any 
'*  country,  is  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  human  beings  by 

*  whom  it  is  occupied.'  Few  persons,  we  fear,  will  be  of  this 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  who  are  not, 
indeed,  an  '  interesting ',  though  they  are  an  injured  race, 
claiming  our  compassion  more  than  they  will  gratify  our  curio- 
sity.  'The  race  which  is  scattered  over  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides.  New  Bri- 
tain, and  Solomon's  Islands,  as  well  as  New  Guinea,  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  generic  appellation  of  the  Papuan,  or  Aus- 
tralasian Negroes.  They  have  generally  been  considered  as 
physically  inferior  to  the  African  race ;  and  Make  Brun  repre- 
sents them  as  '  incapable  of  rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 

*  scale  of  humanity.'  Mr.  Banister,  whose  testimony  is  entitled 
to  our  entire  confidence,  as  well  from  his  upright  and  humane 
character  as  from  his  opportunities  of  information,  tells  us,  that 

*  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  although  a  kindly  disposed 
'  race,  are,  probably,  further  removed  from  civilization,  than  any 
'  other  people  upon  earth.' 

*  They  require  therefore ',  he  continues,  '  to  be  led  with  the  greater 
care  from  their  uncivilized  state,  and  to  be  the  more  shielded  from  our 
ordinary  injustice,  than  any  other  barbarous  people.     On  the  contrarv, 


commerce^  no  motives  for  the  consideration  of  P^^te  traders.  Their 
position  is  such  with  respect  to  other  EuropeaD^^  snd  tliej  are  so  weak, 
that  no  political  inducement  exists  for  the  goyernment  to  coDciliate 
them ;  and  missionary  bodies  wisely  go  to  scenes  where  the  obstacles 
to  success  are  less  formidable^  and  the  objects  of  their  zeal  more  nu« 
merous.  Justice  towards  ihem,  on  our  part,  has  never  been  ikoughi  of. 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  that  any  attempt  is  making  to  afford  them  an 
equivalent  in  any  shape  for  the  land  which  we  are  seising  in  every 
quarter.  The  amount  of  exertion  by  his  Majesty's  GU>vemment  does 
not  deserve  notice;  and  what  indiviauals  have  done  has  failed  for  want 

of  support  proportioned  to  the  requisites  of  the  case We 

are,  inaeed,  fiut  destroying  them  m  a  manner  deeply  revolting. 

'  At  the  Swan  River,  there  are  no  convicts ;  and  the  natives  have 
shewn  us  the  friendliness  we  usually  meet  with  upon  first  settling  new 
countries ;  difficult  as  the  task  unquestionably  is,  to  combine  our  in- 
terests  with  theirs,  no  fair  observer  of  them  elsewhere  will  deny  their 
capacity  or  their  good  feeling.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  be  noped, 
that  at  least  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  them,  through  the  means 
which,  at  Sydney,  the  London  Missionary  Society  tried  with  consider^* 
able  effect  in  1826,  in  defiance  of  extraordinary  obstacles.' 

Banister,  Appendix  No.  5. 

We  shrewdly  suspect,  that  the  natives  are  likely  to  derive 
more  protection  and  benefit  from  becoming  the  objects  of  at- 
tention with  some  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  than  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  included  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta. — The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Bannister^s  work 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  come  properly  under  our  notice  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  comprising  a 
mass  of  facts  and  documents  deeply  involving  the  character  of 
our  colonial  policy^  and  deserving  the  attention  of  every  friend 
oT  humanity. 

Mr.  Dawson's  volume  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  publication 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  our  Australian  Colonies.. 
The  Author  resided  in  the  country  for  three  yearSi  as  chief 
agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company ;  during  which 
time  he  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  located,  as 
well  as  of  the  unlocated  parts  of  the  colony.  His  opportunities, 
of  gaining  information  were  therefore  ample ;  and  his  state- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  both  authenticity  and  fairness.  He 
mixed  much  with  the  natives ;  and  one  object  which  he  has 
avowedly  had  in  view  in  the  publication,  is,  '  to  rescue/  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  '  the  character  of  a  race  of  beings  from  the  gf  oss 
'  misrepresentations  and  unmerited  obloquy  that  have  been  cast 
*  upon  them/ 

'  The  natives^'  says  Mr,  Dawson, '  are  a  wild  and  harmless  race  of 
savages ;  and  where  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  them^  the  cause 
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has  genefsllj  uiMn,  I  bdieve,  in  bod  treatment  bj  thcv  white  ne^- 
boon.  Short  as  mj  lesidenoe  has  been  hefe,  I  have,  perhaps,  bad 
more  intereonrse  wiui  these  people  and  more  fitToonhle  opportonitics 
of  seeing  what  thej  really  are>  than  any  other  person  in  the  ookmy. 
My  object  has  always  been  to  conciliate  them,  to  give  them  an  interest 
in  calttrating  onr  friendship,  and  to  afford  them  protectioo  aguost 
my  injuries  or  insults  from  the  people  within  my  jnrisdictian.  They 
have  usoally  been  treated,  in  distant  parts  of  the  cAsmj,  as  if  they  hid 
been  dogs,  and  shot  by  convict  serrants,  at  a  distance  from  society,  for 
die  most  trifling  causes.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  more  of  this  done 
near  to  this  settlement,'  (Port  Stephens,  120  miles  N.  of  Sydney:) 
'  and  on  the  banks  of  the  two  risers  which  empty  themselves  into  this 
harboar^  than  in  any  other  port  of  the  o^miy ;  and  it  has  arisen  from 
•peculators  in  timber,  who  formeriy  obtained  licenses  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  cut  cedar  and  Uue  gum-wood  for  exportation,  upoa 
land  not  located.'     pp.  5>],  8. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  infomiation  contained  in  this  re- 
lume, respecting  the  manners  and  customs,  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  natives,  consists  of  anecdotes  and  entertaining 
details,  far  more  satisfactory  than  general  statement,  but  of 
course  not  admitting  of  analysis.  In  only  one  instance  did  Mr. 
Dawson  fail  to  conciliate  every  native  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  he  had  considerable  proofs  of  their  constancy, 
^delity,  and  docility.  They  are,  he  says, '  one  of  the  bestHrui- 
'  tured  people  in  the  world,  and  would  never  hurt  a  white  man 
'  if  treated  with  civility  and  kindness/ 

*  J  would  trust  myself  any  where  with  them ;  and,  with  my  own 
blacks  by  my  side,  as  I  call  them,  I  should  feel  perfectly  safe  against 
any  enemy  I  could  meet  in  the  bush.  They  are  excellent  shots  ;  and 
I  nave  often  lent  them  a  musket  to  shoot  kangaroos,  when  it  has 
tdways  been  taken  care  of  and  safely  returned.'    p.  ^. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  no  doubt  that  all  the  natives  '  of  this  vast 
'  island  are  of  one  race.*  From  the  Ilawksbury  to  Port  Alac- 
quarrie,  they  speak  the  same  language  on  the  coast,  with  slight 
▼ariation«  At  Morton  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  of  Argyle- 
shire  and  Bathurst,  the  dialects  differ  more  widely.  But  every 
where  he  found  the  straight,  silky  hair  and  general  colour  and 
features  of  the  natives  to  be  the  same,  while  *  their  manners, 

*  habits,  and  warlike  instruments  so  clearly  resemble  each  other, 
'  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  common  origin.  The  children, 
'  when  born,  are  of  a  bright  copper  colour;  but  generally  before 

*  they  are  a  year  .old,  they  change  to  so  dark  a  brown  as  not 
'  easuy  to  be  distinguished  from  black.* 

'  As  they  are  a  great  deal  in  the  water  during  the  warm  weather. 
when  their  skins  are  perfectly  clean,  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
drawing  their  different  shapes.  The  mass  of  them  are  Diack,  or  very 
dark  brown ;  but  there  are  some  of  a  l^tghtish  copper  colour^  and 
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between  this  and  the  darkest  shade,  all  the  intermediate  tints  are  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  Whatever  may  be  asserted,  there  are,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  no  tribes  of  uniform  copper  colour  in  any  parts  of  the 
colony.  The  difference  of  colour  is  casual,  and  frequently  found  in 
members  of  the  same  fomily :  the  hair,  however,  ne^yer  varies,  being 
uniformly  straight  and  black.  The  cause  of  these  variations  remains 
to  be  explained  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  impute  it  to  a  mixture  of  races 
in  this  piarticular  people,  while  similar  differences  exist  in  the  abori- 
gines 01  many  other  countries ;  the  fact  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the 
accidental  varieties  which  we  observe  throughout  the  whole  economy 
of  nature. 

'  The  natives  inhabiting  some  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  which 
separate  New  Guinea  from  New  Holland,  and  especially  those  of 
Aiurray's  Island,  a]^)ear  also  to  belong  to  the  same  race  of  people  as 
the  Australians :  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  straight  hair,  in 
their  features  and  colour,  and  in  many  of  their  habits ;  but,  instead  of 
spears,  those  of  the  islands  use  bows  and  arrows,  probably  the  original 
weapons  of  war  of  the  Australians,  and  likely  enough  to  have  been 
retained  in  the  islands,  while  they  gave  place  to  the  spear  on  the  main 
land. 

'If  the  present  race,  as  has  been  surmised,  were  a  cross  between  the 
woolly-haired  negro  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Malay,  we  ought  to  see 
some  of  the  varieties  which  such  a  mixture  would  have  produced. 
That  characteristic  of  the  New  Guinea  negro,  the  woolly  hair,  would  . 
surely  in  such  a  case  be  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  Australians : 
but  as  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  they  are  the  unmixed  aescendants  of  the  Malays,  to  whom  they 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  in  colour,  hair,  and  features,  than  to  any 
other  people. 

'  The  mothers  in  Australia  sometimes  flatten  the  noses  of  their  in- 
fiints,  and  in  this  feature,  therefore,  they  occasionally  resemble  the 
negro.  This  custom  however,  like  many  others,  is  not  universal,  and 
the  nose,  in  its  natural  state,  is  sometimes  aquiline,  although  it 
varies  as  much  as  that  feature  usually  does  in  Europeans.  Their  eyes 
are  deep  sunken,  and  their  eye-balls,  or  rather  that  portion  which  is 
commonly  called  the  white  of  the  eye,  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  gene- 
rally speckled  with  dark  brown  spots.  Their  sight  is  remarkably 
strong,  although  their  eye  is  not  particularly  animated,  unless  lightea 
up  by  any  peculiar  excitement.  That  part  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
immediately  connected  with  the  forehead,  is  often  suddenly  depressed, 
while  the  forehead,  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  bone,  shelves  over 
considerably ;  and  in  some  cases,  I  have  seen  the  high,  open  forehead 
of  the  European.  The  arms  and  legs,  both  of  the  men  and  women, 
are  long  and  slender, — the  hands  and  feet  of  the  middle  size ;  but  the 
latter,  especially  those  of  the  men,  are  broad  and  muscular,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  being  unconfined  by  shoes.     They  are  of  various  statures : 
have  seen  men  of  six  feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate gradations  down  to  five  feet ;  but  they  are,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  a  tall  race.     Dwarfs  are  extremely  rare :  I  never  saw  more  than 
'"*-  who  was  a  female ;  nor  did  I  ever  witness  a  case  of  corpulency  in 
:.     Many  of  the  women  ate  well  formed,  broad  over  the  loins, 
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slender  in  the  waistj  with  a  full  and  expanded  chest.  Some  o^  thf 
young  ones^  as  well  as  the  men,  are  exceedingly  good>looking ;  and 
the  sexes  arc  modest  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  their  deportment 
towards  each  other.'  pp.  338 — 40. 

This  statement  diiFers  widely  from  the  vague  and  sweeping 
representations  hitherto  received  respecting  the  aborigines,  who 
have  been  classed  with  those  whom  Make  Brun  styles  Oceanian 
Negroes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  *  as  clearly  resemble   the  woolly-haired 

*  negroes  of  New  Guinea,  in  all  their  characteristics  of  colour, 

*  form,  and  features,  as  one  people  can  resemble  another,  con- 

*  sidering  the  distance  and  difference  of  climate  \  That  the 
continent  of  New  Holland  should  be  thus  interposed  between 
two  islands  inhabited  by  the  negro  race,  and  yet  be  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  a  people  of  a  different  physical  character,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Malays  of  Polynesia,  is  certainly  remarkable.  Mr. 
Dawson  suggests  the   possibihty,  that  *  the  negroes  of  New 

*  Guinea  might  have  reached  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 

*  through  the  communication  of  those  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
'  assistance  of  canoes,  after  the  latter  country  was  inhabited  by 
'  the  present  race'.  If  they  had  been  accidentally  cast  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  and  found  these  occupied  by  a  hostile 
people,  they  would  naturally,  he  remarks,  stay  no  longer  on  the 
spot  where  they  first  landed,  than  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure  a  subsistence,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  would  coast  from 
place  to  place  till  they  reached  a  district  wholly  unpeopled* 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  savages 

*  use  canoes  near  the  coast,  even  in  a  heavy  sea,  can  easily 

*  imagine  the  probability'  of  the  statement.  Yet,  is  there  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude  that  the  shores  of  New  Holland  were 
at  any  time  so  thickly  peopled  as  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
another  race  ?  Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  ample  evidence 
that  the  population  must  always  have  been  scattered  ?  Mr. 
Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  explain  the  origin 
and  location  of  these  tribes,  by  making  the  Malays  to  have 
mingled  with  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea,  and  then  to  have 
driven  the  New  Guinea  men  across  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, to  take  refuge  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But,  on  this  sup- 
position, why  did  not  their  supposed  pursuers  follow  them  there? 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  such  random  conjecture.  The  following 
instance,  however,  which  came  within  Mr.  Dawson's  knowledge, 
is  important  as  an  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  coasting, 
and  landing  occasionally  for  water  and  food,  along  the  shores 
of  a  hostile  and  savage  people. 

'  In  the  year  1828,  Captain  Lcary  of  the  brig  Woodlark,  with  his 
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passengers  and  crew,  were  MTecked  on  a  coral  rock  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  reaching  it  in  their  boat, 
found  that  they  were  four  or  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the  penal 
settlement  of  JMorton  Bay,  which  was  the  nearest  place  from  which 
any  relief  could  be  expected.  The  captain,  his  chief  mate  Mr.  Ryan, 
(with  whom  I  afterwards  sailed  from  Sydney  to  the  Mauritius,) 
several  of  his  crew,  and  two  female  passengers,  (one  of  whom  had  an 
in^nt  at  her  breast,)  left  the  reef  in  a  boat  unarmed,  and  with  no 
more  than  one  day's  provisions.  The  boat  had  l)een  almost  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rock,  and  was  kept  together  only  by  a  piece  of  tarpawling 
passed  round  her,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they  could  keep  her 
from  sinking.  They  fortunately,  however,  reached  the  shore,  and 
afterwards  coasted  along  in  their  craxy  bark,  as  near  to  land  as  pos- 
sible, landing  from  time  to  time  in  search  of  water  and  rock-oysters  to 
subsist  u])on,  and  to  rest  their  weary  and  emaciated  frames.  But  be- 
fore they  could  take  their  full  portion  of  rest  on  shore,  or  procure  all 
the  subsistence  they  wished,  they  were  in  every  instance  disturbed  by 
^e  natives,  and  obliged  to  move  off  in  their  boat,  whkh  fortunately 
held  together  till  they  all  landed  in  safety  at  Morton  Bay.  If  Eu- 
ropeans, including  a  nursing  mother,  could  perform  this  under  suck 
privations  and  dangers,  how  much  more  easily  might  the  natives,  either 
of  New  Guinea  or  New  Holland,  have  run  the  whole  extent  of  the 
coast.  They  not  only  could  have  subsisted  themselves  with  little 
trouble,  but  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  renew  their  bark 
canoes  from  the  trees  on  the  shore,  had  it  become  necessary  to  do  so, 
with  little  hazard  of  being  taken  or  destroyed.  The  identity  of  the 
people  of  Australia  furnishes  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  in- 
nabitauts  of  this  immense  country  originally  began  to  spread  from  a 
aingle  point  of  its  coast :  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  every 
where  inhabited,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  interior  yet  discovered,  and 
that  the  extent  of  the  shore  around  the  island  cannot  be  less  than 
aeren  or  eight  thousand  miles,  the  time  which  it  tnust  have  taken  for 
a  people  in  a  state  of  nature  to  spread  themselves  over  such  a  space, 
even  as  thinly  as  they  have  been  found  in  Australia,  would,  upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  make  them  a  race  of  very  long  standing.  From 
whatever  quarter,  therefore,  they  may  have  come,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  the  period  of  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  New 
Holland,  is  sufficiently  ancient  to  have  rendered  them  a  distinct 
people,  and  to  have  caused  in  them  those  peculiarities  both  of  mind 
and  form,  which  time  and  circumstances  have  everywhere  produced, 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the  several  races  of  man- 
Uad'    pp.  341-3. 

Of  the  state  of  society  among  the  native  Australians,  Mr. 
Dawson  gives  the  following  account. 

'  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  chieftainship  exists  amongst 
Ae  natives  of  Australia.  I  can,  however,  confidently  assert,  that  it 
WIS  not  mentioned  amonsst  any  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
^{iiainted.  Cach  tribe  is  divided  into  independent  families  which  ac- 
knowledge no  chief,  and  which  inhabit  in  common  a  district  within 
'Certain  liinits>  generally  npt  exceeding  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  on 
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any  side.  The  numbers  of  each  tribe  vary  very  muchj  being  greater 
on  the  coasts  where  they  sometimes  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
and  I  have  known  them  in  other  quarters  not  to  exceed  one  hundred. 

*  The  families  belonging  to  a  tribe  meet  together  upon  oocasiomt  of 
festivals  at  certain  seasons,  and  also  to  consult  upon  au  important  oc- 
casions. But  although  they  have  a  community  of  interests  at  such 
meeting,  still,  each  ftmiily  has  its  Own  fircj  and  provides  its  own  sub- 
sistence ;  except  in  a  general  kangaroo  hunt,  where  the  game  is  im- 
pounded and  taken  in  large  quantities,  when  it  is  fiiirly  divided. 

'  Their  festivals  are  very  similar  in  their  intentions  to  the  wakes  or 
feasts  which  exist  in  many  parts  of  England.  Their  objects  are,  to  feast 
and  dance  together  for  several  days,  and  it  is  here  that  the  painted 
bodies,  the  garnished  and  mop-like  heads,  and  the  harlequin  step,  are  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  at  their  corroberies.  At  one  season  of  the  year, 
they  assemble  at  a  place  where  they  can  all  procure  oysters ;  and  some- 
times they  meet,  as  they  say,  to  '*  patter  bungwall,"  or  fern-root ;  st 
other  times  they  meet  where  they  can  aU  feast  upon  menmy,  or  gi- 
gantic lily,  when  in  season,  or  upon  the  kangaroo.  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, it  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  upon  any  to  absent  themselves; 
and  there  are  some  who  would  not  be  induced  to  stay  away  by  any 
persuasions  or  bribes  that  could  be  offered,  more  especiaUy  the  yoonger 
members  and  the  children.'     pp.  326,  7* 

'  Although  the  men  fish  when  it  suits  their  convenience  or  pleasure, 
still,  it  is  the  women  who  are  looked  to  for  the  supply  of  the  membcn 
of  the  family.  So  important  an  office  do  they  consider  this  near  the 
coast,  that  the  mother  nominates  one  of  her  remale  children  to  it  as 
soon  as  born,  amputating  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  as  a  token 
of  such  appointment.  I,  however,  prohibited  this  practice  as  far  as  1 
could When  any  death  occurs,  the  female  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased not  only  put  on  mourning,  by  beplastering  themselves  witk 
pipe-clay ;  but  they  further  testify  their  concern  by  burning  with  a 
fire-brand  the  front  of  the  thigh,  tying  over  the  wound  a  piece  of  woh 
tea>tree  bark.  This  practice  actually  lames  them  for  a  time,  and  must 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  but  no  complaints  are  ever  heard  from 
them.  There  are  few  women  without  scars,  arising  from  this  prac^ 
tice.'    pp.  314— 16. 

'  They  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  children,  and  when  the  parents 
die,  the  children  are  adopted  by  the  unmarried  men  and  women,  and 
taken  the  greatest  care  of.  They  are  exceedingly  kind  and  generous 
towards  each  other :  if  I  give  tobacco  or  any  thing  else  to  any  man,  it 
is  divided  with  the  first  he  meets,  without  being  asked  for  it.  Ther 
go  up  the  largest  and  tallest  trees  with  great  focility,  by  means  ii 
notches  made  with  their  tomahawks,  to  cut  opossums  out  of  them,  or 
to  procure  wild  honey,  which  is  deposited  there  by  a  small  bee,  not 
larger  than  a  common  fiy. 

'  Their  quickness  is  astonishing,  and  they  throw  the  spear  at  the 
distance  of  forty  yards  with  the  greatest  precision  and  force.     I  hare 
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which  they  either  sleep  under^  or  set  up  in  the  shape  of  a  half  cone, 
supported  by  sticks  at  different  angles.  This  is  all  they  require^  and 
so  long  as  they  are  constantly  wandering,  it  is  the  best  and  most 

simple  plan  they  could  pursue  in  such  a  climate  as  this They 

are  a  cheerful,  merry^  good-natured  people^  and  very  honest  into  the 
bargain.'    pp.  dS,  9. 

The  volume  contains  much  interesting  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  the  soils  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  the  natural  productions.  One  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  country  is,  that  the  richest  soil  and  herbage 
almost  universally  commence  where  navigation  ceases. 

'  At  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Australia,  the  country  is 
generally  low,  and  consists  of  mud  flats,  salt  marshes,  and  sandy 
s^vamps,  for  several  miles ;  when  it  alternates,  to  the  limits  of  naviga- 
tion, between  extensive  reedy  swamps,  small  hollows,  or  flats,  and  mo- 
derately elevated  granite,  porphyry,  or  sandstone  hills,  whose  sides  and 
summits  are  almost  without  exception  clothed  with  timber  and  grasses 
of  the  description  already  given.  On  leaving  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  country  is  generally  found  to  be  of  a  broken  description ;  and  be- 
tween the  hills  are  narrow  valleys  and  flats  of  greater  extent,  composed 
of  the  debris  of  the  rocks ;  and  yielding  frequently  a  very  weak  and 
sour  kind  of  grass,  interspersed  with  a  species  of  bulrush  called  grass- 
trees,  which  are  universal  si^s  of  poverty.  Others  bear  a  more  pro- 
ductive and  sweeter  kind  of  herbage,  consisting  of  thin  tufts  of  the  tall 
oat-grass,  which  present  to  the  eye  a  fresh  and  rich  sur&oe,  and  such 
as  generally  deceives  a  stranger  both  as  to  its  quality  and  actual  pro- 
duce. 

'  A  few  miles  from  the  point  where  navigation  ceases,  and  where  the 
salt  water  invariably  terminates,  small  districts  of  low  hills  are  ge- 
nerally found,  of  several  miles  in  extent,  along  the  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  and  their  branches.     These  hills  are  often  covered  with  a 
deep  rich  soil  of  decayed  argillaceous  rock,  and  sometimes  diverge  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  banks,  although  generally  not  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  that  distance,  when  they  abruptly  cease,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  similar  country,  (although  generally  somewhat  better,) 
to  that  which  preceded  them  within  the  district  of  the  tide.     In  this 
manner  the  sous  alternate  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  at 
whose  sources  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  and  dividing  ranges  of 
considerable  elevation,  formed  chiefly  of  the  porphyry  rocks  ancf  soils 
as  before  mentioned.     Nearly  all  the  salt-water  rivers  are  navigable 
for  about  twenty  miles  only ;  scarcely  any  go  bevond  it,  and  the  greater 
portion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  are  not  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  do  not  rise  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  sea,  although  in  their  tortuous  courses  they  may 
sometimes  exceed  sixty. 

'  The  low  rich  hills  which  are  formed  on  the  banks  of  rivers  above 
the  navigable  waters,  are  composed  of  some  of  the  richest  soil  in  the 
world.  A  similar  irregularity,  however,  frequently  prevails  here,  al- 
though from  apparently  different  causes ;  the  valleys  oeing  poor,  while 
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the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  higher  grounds  immediately  connected  with 
the  vales^  are  in  the  highest  degree  fertile/    pp.  347—349. 

The  interior  of  Australia  is  still,  for  the  most  part>  terra  in' 
cognita.  The  course  and  outlet  of  the  Macquarie,  which  Mr. 
Oxley  traced,  till  it  became  lost  in  a  marsh,  seem  likely  long  to 
remain  a  perplexing  problem.     In  1 828,  this  river's  course  was 

*  traced  during  a  drier  season  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Oxley 

*  followed  it ;  and  its  channel  was  again  discovered  at  a  consi- 

*  derable  distance  from  the  spot  to  which  he  proceeded.     Its 

*  waters,  however,  were  found  to  be  salt,  and  the  country  about 

*  it  so  barren  and  destitute  of  fresh  water,  that  the  party  were 

*  obliged  to  quit  it '  and  abandon  the  enterprise.  It  is  surpris- 
ing, Mr.  Dawson  remarks,  that  no  direct  attempts  should  yet 
have  been  made  to  explore  the  north-western  coast, — the  only 
quarter  ^  where  it  is  probable  that  the  waters  can  flow  into  the 

*  ocean  from  behind  the  barrier  ridge  which  appears  to  encoro- 

*  pass  the  island  on  every  other  side.' 

The  Hobart  Town  Almanack,  we  notice  chiefly  as  a  most 
respectable  specimen  of  Colonial  typography  and  authorship. 
It  comprises,  besides  the  usual  contents  of  an  Almanack,  the 
Court  Calendar  of  the  Establishment,  a  *  Descriptive  Itinerary', 
illustrated  by  some  tolerable  cuts,  the  *  Laws  and  Regulations ', 
Statistics,  &c.  of  the  Colony,  and  is,  in  short,  a  complete  Vader 
fnecum  to  the  settler.  The  Editor  speaks  wiih  great  modesty 
of  his  performance,  which  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  thank^ 
and  substantial  patronage  of  all  his  fellow-colonists.  Such  an 
^  Annual '  as  this  is  likely,  if  kept  up  with  spirit,  to  be  of  great 
use  as  a  repository  of  topographical  information ;  and  we  shall 
be  well  pleased  to  see  the  future  volumes.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, extend  the  present  article  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul  Jones,  Now  first  compiled 
from  his  Original  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Two  Vols,  fools- 
cap 8vo.     pp.  684.   Price  14*.     Edinburgh.     1830. 

TT  is  now  some  years  since  a  life  of  Paul  Jones  was  published 
'  in  America.  The  work  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Sherburne,  a 
gentleman  holding  an  official  station  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  unsatisfactory  quality,  or  rather 
the  insuiBciency  of  the  materials,  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  both  of  detail  and  of  illustration.  It  was,  however, 
judged  worthy  of  abridgement  and  republication  in  this  country, 
and  the  reprint  was  briefly  noticed  by  us.  The  present 
biography  professes  to  have  been  prepared  from  ample  and 
authoritative  sources,  consisting  chiefly  of  papers  left  by  Jones, 
«nd  carefully  preserved  by  his  family.     The  speciflcation  of 
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these  documents  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  value  and  complete- 
ness as  autograph  memorials  and  authenticated  vouchers,  OF 
these  voluminous  collections,  not  unskilful  use  has  been  made 
by  the  present  Editor ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  a 
mercantile  view,  a  more  popular  plan  of  publication  might  have 
been  devised.  Few  people,  now-a-days,  care  enough  about 
Paul  Jones,  to  purchase  two  widely-printed  duodecimos,  by  no 
means  particularly  cheap,  and  relating  to  circumstances  Uttle 
illustrative  of  the  greater  events  of  history.  If,  indeed,  the 
materials  had  been  worked  together  by  the  master  hand  which 
constructed  the  life  of  Nelson  and  the  memoir  of  Kirke  White, 
there  are  incidental  details  and  comments  which  might  have 
been  wrought  into  the  fabric  with  lasting  advantage.  In  its 
actual  state,  the  task  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  some  one 
with  ability  enough,  evidently,  to  have  done  this  with  effect, 
but,  as  evidently,  taking  the  straight-forward  course  of  leaving 
the  thing  to  take  its  chance  for  popularity,  with  just  so  much 
of  editing  as  the  covenant  might  require,  and  not  a  jot  beyond. 
It  is  a  clever  book,  and  spiritedly  written,  but  it  might  have 
been  more  than  this.  Enough  of  valuable  matter  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  contemporaneous  history,  so  far  as 
Jones  was  involved  in  it,  of  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  to  throw  much  light  on  the  present  narrative,  and  to 
obtain  much  more  information  from  it,  than  now  appears  to  be 
the  result.  Little  of  this  occurs:  and  the  first  struggles  of 
Anglo- America  in  the  formation  of  her  marine,  the  naval  admi- 
nistration of  France,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
1788,  are  but  imperfectly  elucidated  in  these  volumes. 

Of  Jones  himself,  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  bold  and  able,  but  thoroughly  unprincipled  adven- 
turer. Humane  in  disposition,  and  courteous  in  manner,  had 
his  talents  been  brought  out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he 
might  have  stood  high  among  her  untainted  brave:  as  it  was, 
he  had  apparently  no  choice  between  honest  obscurity  and  evil 
notoriety ;  and  he  had  not  self-denial  enough  to,  retain  the  former, 
when  he  found  the  road  open  to  the  latter.  Had  he  been,  in 
truth,  the  enthusiast  for  freedom  which  his  language  would 
indicate,  we  should  refer  the  trial  of  his  character  to  different 
principles:  but  the  memory  of  the  man  who  intrigued  for 
honours  and  rank  under  Catherine  and  Potemkin,  and  whose 
sword  was  at  the  service  of  the  best  bidder,  has  no  claim  on 
our  forbearance. 
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Art.  VIII.  Outlines  of  Physiolo^.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Heads  of  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  WiUiam 
Pulteney  Alison,  M.D.,  F.R.S.'E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll<^ 
of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     8ro.     pp.  452.     Edinburgh.     1831. 

TN  selecting  the  present  work  as  the  ground-work  of  a  slight 
-*'  sketch  of  physiological  science,  we  are  guided  by  the  date 
of  its  publication,  rather  than  by  its  comparative  merit;  for 
within  the  last  few  years,  several  treatises  on  physiology  of 
much  value,  and  still  more  comprehensive  in  their  character 
than  that  of  Dr.  Alison,  have  been  presented  to  the  public.  In- 
deed, the  pretensions  of  the  Author  himself  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  merit  of  arrangement ;  unlike  the  practice  of  some 
authors  who  promise  much  more  than  they  perform.  After 
alluding  in  respectful  terms  to  the  systems  of  Blumenbach, 
Bostock,  Mayo,  and  Magendie,  (he  ought  to  have  added 
Riclierand,  as  edited  by  Copland,)  he  states  his  object '  to  have 

*  been,  first,  to  announce  the  facts  which  appear  to  be  ascer- 
'  tained,  and  the  inferences  which  appear  to  be  fairly  deducible 
'  from  these  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  living  human 

*  body;  and  secondly,  to  arrange  these  facts  as  far  as  possible 

*  in  the  order  in  which  the  functions,  as  existing  in  the  living 
'  body,  in  the  adult  state,  are  dependent  upon  one  another/ 

Wliat  is  life  ?  Is  it  an  effect  resulting  from  the  mode  in 
which  certain  particles  of  what  we  call  matter  are  put  together  ? 
Do  its  phenomena  denote  the  addition  of  a  subtile  something  to 
material  masses,  which  puts  them  upon  the  performance  of  their 
characterising  functions  ?  Or  does  a  quality  which  is  not  merely 
more  refined  and  subtile  than  common  tangible  matter,  but 
actually  and  essentially  different  from  it,  constitute  a  portion  of 
that  class  of  beings  which,  as  distinguishable  from  matter  com- 
monly and  philosophically  admitted  to  be  such,  are  deno- 
minated organized  or  vital?*  Although  much  of  dogmatic 
logomachy  has,  during  successive  ages,  connected  itself  with 


*  They  who,  in  their  orthodox  attempts  to  oppose  the  organic  phi- 
losophy, call  to  their  aid  an  indefinable  principle  or  quality  whicti  it 
less  subtile  than  matter,  and  more  gross  than  mind,  bring  into  their 
reasons  and  inferences  a  greater  measure  of  materialism  than  even 
the  organists  themselves ;  while  these,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
express  themselves  presumptively,  but  absurdly,  when  they  talk  of 
thought  being  a  secretion  of  the  brain  as  the  bile  is  of  the  liver. 
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these  questions,  the  world  has  hitherto,  auJ  probably  ever 
will  continue  precisely  at  the  same  point  of  knowledge^  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  ignorance  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  volition  is  appended  to  material  structure,  or  perception 
to  organs,  as  when  Plato  symbolized,  or  Aristotle  reasoned. 
Effects,  phenomena,  principles,  are  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
human  research ;  and  when  we  even  attempt  to  ascertain  any 
thing  beyond  these,  we  find  ourselves  arrested  by  the  mandate, 
*  Proceed  no  further ! ' 

'  All  physiologieal  inquiries/  Dr.  A.  very  properly  remarks,  '  are 
intended  only  to  ascertain  the  conditions,  under  tvhick  the  various  phe» 
nomena  of  Ufe  take  ^lace,  and  naturally  terminate  in  a  reference  to 
certain  Laws  of  Vitality,  or  ultimate  fieurts  in  this  department  of 
nature,  just  as  the  investigation  and  explanation  of  phenomena  in  the 
inanimate  world  terminate  in  a  reference  to  certain  Iiaws  of  Motion, 
of  Gravitation,  of  Chemical  Affinity,  &c.  Of  such  first  principles  in 
science  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  they  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  Author  of  Nature;  but  the  determination  of  such  first 
principles  is  the  main  object,  and  the  applications  of  them  constitute 
the  details  of  all  sciences ;  and  every  science  is  thus  mainly  conver- 
sant with  principles  pectdiar  to  iiselfj 

It  is,  in  other  words,  the  laws  tbat  govern,  not  the  essence 
that  constitutes  life,  whicb  form  the  basi^  and  superstructure  of 
physiological  disquisition. 

Our  predecessors  in  philosophy  were,  for  a  long  time,  con- 
tent to  generalize  the  oojects  of  science  under  the  leading  di- 
visions of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  These  qualities,  or  sub- 
stances, the  antients  considered  the  primordia  of  nature ;  and 
all  individual  being  or  circumstance  was  either  forced  into  one 
or  other  of  these  elements,  or  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
union  of  two  or  more  of  them.  Even  organized  substances 
were  thus  classified.  Thus,  the  hardest  parts  of  a  living  body, — 
bone, — was  referred  to  the  densest  of  these  elements,  while 
their  fluids  were  imagined  rather  referrible  to  the  most  tenuous — 
the  flesh  and  fat  being  constituted  of  one  or  the  other  mixed 
together  in  relative  variety.  This  division  we  now  know  to 
have  been  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the  very  nature  of 
matter,  which  word  is  merely  expressive  of  manifest  quality,  and 
has  no  abstract  signification.  Elementary  principlea  are  still, 
perhaps,  too  much  sought  after.  They  are,  as  a  aensible  writer 
remarks,  *  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  physiologbt'.  '  In 
vain',  says  the  same  writer,  'did  Haller  speak  of  the  simple 
fibre  as  what  the  mere  line  is  to  the  geometer ;  this  last  being 
imaginary,  and  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  while  to  the 
elementary  fibre  is  ascribed  a  real  or  physical  existence'.   Plac- 
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1>rovince  of  the  physiologist,  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
ife  is  regulated,  and  the  particulars  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished. 

Contractility  is,  according  to  Dr.  Alison,  the  first  essential 
peculiarity  of  the  living  body.  Against  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  this  assumption,  we  must  enter  our  protest.  We  should 
rather  make  indivisibility,  or  totality,  to  be  the  main  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  organized  matter; — ^a  principle  which 
indeed  pervad<s  the  whole,  e^e^fi  of  simple  vegetative  existence. 
Break  a  large  st^tie  into  several  fragments,  and  you  only,  by  so 
doing,  interfere  with  its  form;  eacn  piece  remains  the  same 
stone,  endowed  with  the  same  properties,  and  obedient  to  the 
same  ordinances  as  before.  Not  so  with  organized  substances ; 
for,  if  you  lop  off  branches  from  trees,  these  branches  not  only 
become  isolated,  but  different  existences;  chemical  powers 
seize  on  them  as  now  their  property ;  and  although  the  branches 
eventually  become  again  integral  portions  of  a  living  fabric,  it  is 
by  undergoing  various^  phemical,  ghysical,.»od.piobiilily  I'lf  ctrir 
Trnngr""*^"^^"""!  *^*^<-**^**^^**^^»^«^»^  il^^* '°  effected*.  It  would, 
then,  we  think,  be  more  proper  to  consider  indivisibility  as  the 
essence-of.Jifejuand  contractility  as  one  of  the  main  principles 
by  which  this  indivisiWliFy*is''§(Btroretir -^ _ 

This  contractility,  or  irritability,  is  certainly  a  faculty  of  or- 
ganization exclusively :  i>  is  the  power,  or  property,  of  contrad' 
ing  upon  the  applicatidh  of  certain  excitants  or  stimulants, — and 
is,  in  its  modes  and  effects,  entirely  and  essentially  different 
from  anv  thing  we  observe  as  the  result  of  physical,  or  of 
chemical  power.  But  for  this  power,  no  matter  could  be  re- 
ceived from  without  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  and  sup- 
porting the  vital  frame; — not  a  particle  of  blood  could  dr> 
culate  through  its  vessels  ;-^not  a  single  effete  material  could 
be  ejected  from  the  body.  It  is  literaUv  that  power  by  which 
we  live  and  move.  But  even  as  to  the  nature  and  extent, 
the  residence  and  formation,  of  this  very  principle,  physio- 
logists are  not  entirely  agreed.  Some,  with  Dr.  A.,  argue 
for  its  exclusive  locality  in  the  muscles  of  the  body,  these 
muscles  being  constituted  of  fibrin ;  while  others  consider 
contractility  and  sensibility  as  parts  of  the  same  whole,  and 


*  "  It  may  be  said  that  an  exception  obtains  to  this  law  in  some  of 
the  Zoophytes  and  Vermes ;  but  tnere  is^  in  point  of  fact,  no  excep- 
tion even  m  these  examples,  because  in  cases  where  life  is  preserved 
after  sejporation,  the  being  thus  treated  may  be  considered  eiUier  as  a 
series  of  beings^  each  having  its  own  eentnu  vitality^  or  to  be  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  animated  beings,  as  to  .be  merely  a  connecting  link  with 
the  inorganic  world." 
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maintain  that  nervous  fibrils,  and  muscular  substance  are  both 
requisite  for  the  presence  of  contractility  in  its  complete 
form.  '  The  general  organ  of  motion/  says  Cuvier,  '  is  the 
'  fleshy  or  muscular  fibre.     This  fibre  contracts  itself  by  volition, 

*  but  the  will  only  exercises  this  power  through  the  medium  of 
'.  the  nerves.  Every  fleshy  fibre  receives  a  nervous  filament, 
'  and  the  obedience  of  the  fibre  ceases  when  a  communication 

*  of  that  filament  with  the  rest  of  the  system  is  cut  off*  or  inter- 

*  rupted*  Certain  external  agents  applied  immediately  to  the 
'  fibre,  likewise  cause  contractions,  and  they  preserve  their 
'  action  upon  it  even  after  the  section  of  its  nerve ;  or  its  total 

*  separation  from  the  body  during  a  period  which  is  longer  or 
'  shorter  in  different  species  of  animals.     This  faculty  of  the 

*  fibre,  is  called  its  irritability.  Does  it,  in  the  latter  case,^ 
(continues  Cuvier,)   Mepend  upon  the  portion   of  the  nerve 

*  remaining  in  the  fibre  after  its  section,  which  alwavs  forms 

*  an  essentia!  part  of  it  t  Or  is  the  influence  of  the  will  only  a 
'  particular  circumstance,  and  the  effect  an  irritating  action  of 

*  the  nerve  on  a  faculty  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre  ?  Haller 

*  and  his  followers  have  adopted  the  latter  opinion ;  but  every 

*  day  seems  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  opposite  theory.' 

By  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Alison,  however,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  his  creed  is  that  of  Haller,  and  for  ourselves,  we 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  the  leading  doctrine  of  this  great 
physiologist  has  by  no  means  been  overturned  by  any  subse- 
quent reasoning  on  vital  causation  and  properties. 

'  It  remains,'  says  Dr.  A.,  '  that,  on  this  point,  we  acquiesce  in  the 
judgement  of  Haller  as  the  only  eeneralization  yet  admissible,  of  the 
facts  known  in  r^ard  to  it,  viz. — that  the  vital  power  of  muscles  is  in- 
herent in  themselves,  and  in  no  case  dependent  on  nerves ;  but  is  lia- 
ble to  affection  in  two  distinct  ways,  by  changes  in  certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  whether  these  are  produced  by  phvsioal  or  mental 
causes ; — being  directly  excited  in  many  muscles,  and  increased  or  di- 
minished, or  variously  altered,  probably,  in  all  muscles  by  such  changes. 
The  final  cause '  (he  adds  soon  after,)  '  of  all  endowments  bestowed  on 
nerves  in  the  living  body,  in  relation  to  muscles,  appears  to  be,  not  to 
make  muscles  irritable,  but  to  subject  their  irritability  in  different  ways 
to  the  dominion  of  the  acts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,' 

But  we  must  not  pursue  to  any  further  extent  this  division  of 
our  inquiry  lest  we  transgress  our  prescribed  limits,  and  antici- 
pate matter  which  will  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
mental  pathology; — a  topic,  which,  could  we  pursue  it  with 
hopes  of  practical  results,  would  stand  unrivalled  in  utility  by 
any  thing  short  of  ethical  and  moral  research. 

Contractility,  then,  we  assume  with  Alison  and  others  to  be, 
the  essential  property  of  Ufe ;  vital  affinities,  and  organic  sensi- 
biUties  being    apparently  developed    and  manifested    mainly 

£  £  2 
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through  the  iDStrumentality  of  this  ruling  principle, — a  prin- 
ciple which  our  Author  makes  the  commencement  of  his  ar- 
rangement and  classification.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive 
either  much  advantage  or  even  novelty  in  the  order  proposed 
by  our  ingenious  physiologist ;  and  having  taken  the  pains  to 
collate  the  several  systems  of  classification  extant,  we  find 
most  of  precision  and  simplicity  in  that  proposed  some  few  years 
ago  by  Richerand.  Every  system  must,  indeed,  be  in  some 
measure  defective,  since  there  is  properly  no  point  from  which 
to  start.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  begin  by  detailing  the  pe^ 
culiarities  of  the  digestive  process ;  in  order  duly  to  understand 
what  we  are  about,  not  only  the  general  characteristics  of  life 
ought  to  be  known, — ^but  the  principles  of  secretion,  of  muscular 
action,  of  vital  solvency,  ought  to  be  principles  familiar  to  the 
student;  otherwise  much  of  the  phraseology  that  is  used  in 
tracing  the  process  would  be  words  destitute  of  meaning.  Then 
again  the  modus  agendi  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  through 
its  innumerable  conduits  cannot  be  at  all  conceived,  without  a 
previous  insight  into  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself  and  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  varied  degrees  of  solidity  or  fluidity'. 
Even  blood-vessel  itself  is  formed  from  the  blood,  while  this 
blood  thus  transmuted  becomes  the  channel  of  fresh  supplies 
manufactured  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Richerand  proposes  a  primary  division  of  organic  func- 
tions into  two  leading  classes ;  the  first  including  those  which 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual;  the  second,  those 
which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  The  first  order 
of  the  first  class  are  those  which  assimilate  to  the  living  body, 
comprehending  Digestion,  Absorption,  Circulation,  Respiration, 
Secretion,  Nutrition:  the  second  order  of  this  class  are  the 
functions  which  form  connexions  with  surrounding  objects, — 
namely,  Sensations,  Motions,  Voice,  and  Speech.  Under  the 
second  class  are  comprised  Generation,  Growth,  Virility,  De- 
crease* 

Digestion.  We  can  afibrd  neither  time  nor  space  to  expatiate 
on  this  most  interesting  head  of  inquiry  to  any  extent ;  and  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  what  was  advanced  concerning  it  in 
our  criticism  of  Dr.  Paris,  Wilson  Philip,  and  others.  The  che- 
mico-nhysiologists,  both  of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  are 
actively  employed  at  this  moment,  in  researches  respecting  the 
proximate  principles  and  minute  composition  of  that  pultaceous 
mass  which  is  constituted  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal secretions  upon  the  ingested  mass ;  and  among  these  ex- 
perimenters none  perhaps  may  be  read  with  more  interest  than 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Prout  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  &c. 
A  patience  of  research,  an  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of  investigation, 
and  a  sincere  desire  for  truth,  are  manifested  in  all  that  Dr. 
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Prout  doesy  which  give  a  particular  value  ta  his  publications. 
Nothing,  however,  very  satisfactory  or  practical  nas  hitherto 
attended  the  experiments  of  this  able  philosopher  and  amiable 
man,  beyond  what  we  had  an  opportunity  of  announcing  in  the 
article  just  referred  to.  We  shall  in  consequence,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  content  ourselves  with  an  abridgement  of 
that  theoretical  and  practical  summary  of  the  phenomena  of  di- 
gestion contained  in  Dr.  Alison's  treatise. 

'  The  materials  on  which  the  fdnction  of  digestion  in  the  human 
stomach  may  be  performed,  are,  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances, — Fibrin — ^Albumen — Gelatin— -Ozma- 
zome,  &c. ;  the  vegetable  Gluten,  Starch,  Gum,  Extractive  Matter, 
Sugar,  and  animal  or  vegetable  Oil.  In  regard  to  these,  the  following 
facts  demand  attention. 

'  1st.  They  answer  for  the  purpose  of  digestion  best,  when  in  a  me- 
dium state  of  aggregation  and  densitv;  hard  or  dried  food,  solid 
albumen  in  any  form,  vegetables  not  softened  by  boiling,  are  acted  on 
with  difficulty  in  the  stomach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  soft  or 
liquid  aliments  seem  to  give  but  little  stimulus  to  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. Of  the  different  proximate  principles.  Oil  is,  perhaps,  in  any 
form  in  which  it  can  be  taken,  the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 

'  2d.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained  by  Magendie,  Leuret,  Lassaigne^ 
and  others,  that  a  certain  variety  of  articles,  whether  of  vegetable  or 
animal  food,  is  necessary  in  various  animals,  on  which  experiments 
were  made  in  order  that  the  due  action  of  the  stomach  on  them  may 
take  place,  and  that  they  may  be  effectual  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body ;  the  animals  that  were  fed  on  single  chemical  principles  only 
becoming  almost  uniformly,  after  a  time,  unable  to  digest  sufficient 
quantities  of  these  for  the  support  of  life. 

'  3d.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  all  the  articles  of  food  which  are 
used  by  the  human  species  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  chemical 
relations  under  three  heads ;  the  Saccharine  (sugary),  the  Albuminous 
(e.  g.  whites  of  eggs),  and  the  CKly.  Of  these  three,  the  prototypes 
exist  in  milk ;  and  he  thinks  that  a  mixture  of  two  at  least  must  be 
taken  either  together  or  soon  after  one  another,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. 

'  4th.  There  is  much  variety  in  individuals  as  to  the  most  easily  di- 
gested food.  Habit,  however,  does  considerable  in  modifying  this 
variety. 

*  It  is  satisfiEUStorily  ascertained,  by  the  numerous  experiments  of 
MonlegrCj  Prout,  Magendie,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  Leuret,  Lassaigne, 
and  others,  that  chyme,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  uniformly,  though 
slightly  acid.  This  does  not  depend  upon  fermentation,  but  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  nature  of  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  itself.     For 

'  1st.  The  chyme  is  add  from  the  commencement  of  its  formation, 
i.  e.  long  before  the  same  -substances,  kept  at  the  same  temperature, 
can  have  run  into  acetous  fermentation. 

'  2d.  The  secretions  of  the  livine  stomach,  so  far  from  promoting 
fermentation,  are  decidedly  antiseptic. 

'  3d.  The  acid  is  partly  lactic^  or  a  modification  of  the  acetous ;  but 
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in  part  muriatic^  which  last  of  course  cannot  be  generated  bj  fcrvest- 
ation. 

'  In  animals  fasting,  this  add  is  seldom  fband  in  the  stooiadi ;  it  ii 
excited  by  the  presence  of  food,  and  is  more  abundant  when  that  Ssod 
is  of  difficult  digestion/ 

Asnmilaiian  and  Absorpiiatu  Digestion,  or  the  ibmwtioii 
of  chyme,  is  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  production  of  chyle,  and 
the  eventual  conveyance  of  this  chyle  (which  is  little  else  than 
blood  without  colouring  matter,  and  but  with  comparmtivelj 
little  fibrin)  into  the  blood-vessels ;  a  transmission  enected  by 
the  assimilating  and  absorbing  faculties,  which  Acuities  are 
exercised  manifestly  through  the  agency  of  that  contractile 
principle  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  connected  with 
vital,  as  different  from  mere  chemical  affinity;  the  vessels 
which  rise  by  mere  open  mouths  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
bowels,  seizing  upon  the  chylous  or  nutritive  portions  of  the 
aliment  probably  change  its  nature  into  a  nearer  alliance  with 
actual  blood,  and  pour  it  thus  changed  into  the  circulating 
mass  by  means  of  the  large  terminating  conduit,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  But  the  lacteal  or  chylous  vessels  certainly  do 
not  effect  all  this  great  and  astonishing  result  in  the  way  of 
chemical  agency  merely  ?  The  vessels  in  question  obey,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  laws  both  of  chemical  and  of  physical 
influence,  in  thus  supplying  the  blood  with  fresh  materials; 
but  there  is  much  in  the  process  independently  even  of  prima 
mobiUa  excitation,  of  which  we  should  fail  in  giving  the  ro- 
tianale  were  we  to  caU  it  mechanical  or  chemical  force.  With 
Dr.  A.  and  others  therefore  we  call  the  property  vital  aflinity. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  when  we  transfer  our 
reasoning  from  mere  nutrition  to  the  function  of  absorption 
generally;  for  whether  with  John  Hunter  and  the  English 
school  of  physiologists,  we  conceive  absorption  to  be  aocom* 
plished  by  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels  exclusively  called  the  lym- 
phatics ;  or  wnether,  with  the  French,  and  German,  and  Ame- 
rican experimentalists,  we  regard  the  process  as  of  a  difl[erent 
kind,  and  efiected  in  great  part  by  the  veins ;  there  is  still  a 
principle  of  imbibition  and  percolation,  and  suction  implied, 
which  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  capillary  attraction  or 
chemical  impulse. 


'  We  are  therefore  constrained  to  believe  that  the  fluid  in  th< 
vessels  is  moved  by  powers  which  are  strictly  viial,  but  how  far  vital 
contractions  of  the  vessels  may  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  this  mo- 
thm,  or  how  far  as  in  the  case  of  capillary  circulation,  other  vital 
powers  may  be  supposed  to  operate^  is  aoubtful.* 

We  have  just  intimated,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  physiologbts,  respecting  the  vessels  which  are  employed 
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n  the  act  of  absorption,  or  of  supplying  the  waste  of  ai)  organ- 
zed  body  by  reception  of  matter  from  without.  But  the  dis- 
)ute  does  not  end  here ;  for  even  admitting  that  these  blood- 
vessels,  the  Teins,  take  in  fluids  immediately  from  without,  it  re- 
nains  to  be  determined  whether  such  assimilating  process  is^ 
effected  by  the  open  mouths  of  the  absorbing  veins,  (absorbing, 
f  they  are  gifted  with  this  power,)  or  whether  a  sort  of  perco- 
ation  inwardly  is  produced  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels  being 
pervious  to  their  peculiar  recipients.  To  set  this  matter  at 
*est,  Dr.  Magendie  instituted  the  following,  among  very  many 
>ther  luminous  experiments.  A  vein  was  isolated,  and  its  body 
inserted  in  some  acid  liquor,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  extremities 
loose  and  not  engaged  with  the  liquid ;  then  a  stream  of  warm 
ivater  was  directed  through  the  piece  of  vessel  at  one  end ;  and 
permitted  to  escape  by  the  other,  which  water,  mixing  with  the 
icid,  became  sensibly  impregnated.  We  mention  this  as  one 
3ut  of  numerous  other  trials  of  modem  physiologists,  for  shew- 
ing that  the  veins  do  not  merely  absorb  by  their  mouths  open- 
ing on  membranes  and  surfaces;  but  that  a  transmitting  or 
rather  receiving  faculty  resides  in  their  sides.  How  far  this 
permeability  is  brought  about  by  the  vasa-vasorum  or  other- 
vrise,  are  further  questions  not  at  present  decided. 

That  both  the  veins  and  the  absorbents  more  commonlv  so 
zailed,  {tiM.  the  lymphatics,)  pretty  clearly  take  up  materials  to 
be  incorporated  or  amalgamated  with  tiie  living  body,  would 
seem  to  be  a  physiological  fact  pretty  well  established.  It 
remains  that  we  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  contested  question^ 
ivhether  the  surface  of  the  body  takes  into  the  blood-vessds 
matter  from  without,  while  the  scarf  skin  remains  entire  and  un* 
abraded  ?  Do  our  bodies  for  example,  receive  humidiw  from 
m  atmosphere  laden  with  fog  or  moisture  ?  Sailors,  it  is  known^ 
in  long  voyages,  when  fresh  water  fails  them,  and  they  are  op- 
pressed by  thirst,  often  dip  their  shirts  into  the  sea  and  put 
them  on  wet  *.  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watson  gave  a  New- 
tnarket  jockey  just  before  the  race,  a  glass  of  wine  weighing 
From  one  to  two  ounces;  then  having  weiffhed  the  lad  im- 
mediately preceding  to  and  aflter  the  course,  round  that  nearly 
two  pounds  had  been  gained.  To  the  first  of  these  fietcts  the 
opponent  of  surface-absorption  would  say,  that  the  grateful 
sensations  excited  by  the  wet  applications  to  the  skin,  are  a  suf- 


*  We  may  here  take  oceasioa  to  mention,  that  fluidity  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  absorption,  so  that  there  being  no  marks  of  salt  entering 
the  system  by  this  application  of  a  saline  fluid,  even,  were  it  possible 
to  trace  these,  would  not  prove  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  disengaged 
ftom  the  salt,  had  not  found  an  entrance  into  the  body. 
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ficient  explanation  of  the  effect,  while  acrainst  the  Newmarket 
experiment  they-  might  urge  that  the  lungs,  from  the  rapki 
motion  of  the  rider,  would  take  in  sufficient  matter  from  the 
atmosphere  to  account  for  the  apparently  disproportionate  in- 
crement. 

An  intermediate  inference  approaches  probably,  nearest  to 
truth.  While  the  outer  skin  is  quite  whole,  reception  of  matter 
is,  perhaps,  difficult,  but  not  impossible ;  this  outer  skin  how- 
ever does  not  seem  to  constitute  a  complete  barrier  to  the  in- 
troduction of  circumambient  matter. 

Richerand  expresses  himself  on  this  head  in  the  followin^r 
words :  '  The  increased  weight  of  the  body  after  exercise  in 
'  wet  weather,  the  abundant  secretion  of  urine  after  remaining 
'  long  in  the  bath ;  the  manifest  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 
'  the  groin  after  keeping  the  feet  immersed  a  long  time  in  water; 
'  the  effects  of  mercurial  frictions,  &c.  shew,  in  an  unquestion- 
'  able  manner,  that  absorption  takes  place  through  the  skin 

*  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  circumstances.     It 

*  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  that  the  means  which 
'  promote  cutaneous  absorption,  operate  at  least  as  much  by 

*  altering  the  structure  of  the  outer-skin  as  by  increasing  the 

*  action  of  the  absorbing  surfaces.     In  this  manner  the  bath  ap- 

*  pears  to  operate  by  softening  the  texture  of  the  epidermis ; 
'  and  frictions,  by  raising  and  displacing  its  scales.' 

It  may  here  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  determining 
of  the  question  now  referred  to,  would  have  an  important  bear- 
ing both  upon  medical  theory  and  pracdce.  If  matter  finds  its 
way  with  so  much  difficulty  from  without  inwards,  how  much  of 
the  doctrine  has  been  nugatory,  and  how  much  of  the  preven- 
tive laws  without  meaning,  which  have  been  applied  with 
such  scrupulous  caution  in  order  to  check  the  admission  and 
progress  of  contagious  disorder !  The  boldest  oppugner,  how- 
ever, of  the  vulgar  notions  and  apprehensions  on  infectious  ma- 
ladies, ought  to  be  aware  that  where  the  contagious  principle  is 
at  all  volatile,  the  lungs  of  individuals  are  ready  to  take  np  what 
the  skin  is  said  to  refuse. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  where  so  much  is  at  stake, 
error  on  the  side  of  caution  is  always  laudable,  until  positive 
demonstration  shall  take  place  of  plausible  induction. 

-  In  concluding  this  slight  notice  of  the  theory  of  absorption^  it 
may  be  stated,  uiat  the  solid,  actual  nutriment  of  the  body  seems 
to  be  formed  alone  from  the  chyme  and  chyle,  and  to  be  con* 
veyed  exclusively  through  the  lacteal  vessels  and  thomcic 
duct ;  while  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  frame  may  prindpalty 
pass  in  by  the  other  inlets.  There  is  still,  however,  macn  in 
the  process  both  of  exhalation  and  of  absorption,  over  which  an 
obscurity  hangs  in  the  present  state  of  the  science.    That  the 
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i)uter  skin  transmits  or  exudes  freelyi  if  it  does  not  readily  take 
in  or  imbibe,  is  proved  by  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  process  of  perspiration.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  does  so 
by  a  mechanical  adjustment  of  its  pores  to  those  of  the  en^ 
faalants  pertaining  to  the  true  or  intemd  skin.  When  a  blister 
is  applied  on  (he  surface,  the  outer,  or  scarf  skin  is  raised  up* 
and,  instead  of  performing  the  office  of  transmitting  the  fluid 
consequent  upon  the  excited  surface,  becomes  a  sac  for  its  re- 
tention ;  which  is  demonstrative  of  the  difference  between  the 
organic  percolation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  the  retaining 
or  transmitting  power  of  the  scarf-skin  structure  and  economy: 
this  last  appearing  to  be  a  power,  or  rather  an  office  more  phy- 
sical than  organic. 

Our  narrow  limits  will  allow  of  only  a  few  cursory  r^roarka 
upon  the  remaining  genera  in  the  first  order  of  the  first  class  of 
Richerand,  viz.  Circulation,  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Nu- 
trition. It  would,  indeed,  be  idle  to  attempt  to  treat  of  Circu- 
lation apart  from  the  connected  respiratory  function.  Then, 
again,  these  last  lead  unavoidably  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  production  of  animal  heat ;  the  influence  of  breath- 
ing upon  the  various  secretions ;  the  voice  as  expressed  by  the 
monotonous  noises  of  the  brute,  or  complicated  and  harmonized 
by  the  beautiful  organization,  and  commanding  mind  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Nay,  even  the  cerebral  functions  are  manifestly 
and  extensively  regulated  by  the  respiratory  act ;  for  though 
we  do  not  talk  with  some  modem  iltuminati  about  the  brain 
being  the  manufactory  of  thought,  as  the  liver  is  of  the  bile,  we 
do  and  must  admit,  that  a  due  supply  of  vitalized  blood  is  as 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  oi  intellect,  as  the  circulation 
of  this  blood  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  living  phenomena. 

The  great  Harvey  deduced  the  circulatory  motion  of  the  vi- 
tal fluid,  from  observing  die  very  curious  structure  of  the  heart's 
valves,  which  are  so  disposed,  as  to  admit  easily  of  the  blood's 
entrance  into  the  heart's  cavi^,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impede 
its  exit  from  that  organ.  It  was  remarked  also,  that  when  an 
artery  is  opened,  the  jet  of  the  blood  from  the  orifice  is  in  a 
direction  irom  the  heart ;  whereas,  when  a  vein  is  punctured,  the 
current  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  this  flow  and  return 
became  the  actual  subject  of  microscopical  observations;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  and  bther  facts,  the  existence  of  a 
double  heart  with  double  cavities,  was  taken  into  consideration, 
there  was  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  blood,  in  traversing 
the  body  performs  a  double  circtdt, — ^viz.,  that  through  the  lungs 
and  that  through  the  whole  material  fabric. 

Still,  there  is  much  difficulty  attendant  upon  our  endeavours 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  blood*vessek,  and  the  transmission 
of  their  contents  from  their  alleged  origin  to  their  termination. 

roL,  v.— N.S.  »  » 
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We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  trace  the  open  mouths  of 
arteries  upon  parts  corresponding  to  the  open  extremities  of 
veins.  All  that  has  been  detected  are,  the  capillary  or  smaller 
vessels  of  the  commencing  venous  system  bending  round,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  smaller,  or  terminating  arteries,  and  thus  gra- 
dually enlarging  into  actual  veins,  as  the  arteries  dimmish  into 
capillaries  or  thread-like  conduits.  Now,  if  the  whole  project- 
ing force  and  even  refluent  power  be  awarded  to  the  muscular 
contractions  of  the  heart  itself,  the  difficulties  of  explaining  the 
course  of  the  blood  upon  such  supposition  are  considerable. — 
In  the  first  instance,  while  the  larger  arteries  of  the  body  (those 
nearest  the  heart)  are  more  elastic  than  contractile,  and  there- 
fore more  nearly  allied  to  passive  recipients  of  the  current ;  in 
the  smaller,  or  capillary  branches,  tonicity,  or  muscularity,  are 
the  mrfin  endowments  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore  the  motions 
of  the  blood  are  not  here  found  pulsatory,  but  more  coo- 
finuous ;  how,  then,  upon  any  principles  which  we  know  of  pro- 
jectile peculiarity,  can  it  be  conceived,  that  the  volume  of  blood, 
thus  impelled  by  so  small  a  power  as  that  of  the  heart,  can  oc- 
casion a  continuous  stream,  which  stream,  united  in  the  great 
venous  trunks,  may  be  able  to  command  the  blood's  entrance 
into  the  organ  in  the  manner  conceived  and  described ; — and 
that  too  both  against  gravity  and  several  other  impediments 
arising  out  of  the  construction,  situation,  course,  and  appendices 
of  the  vessels? 

Then,  again,  we  are  supposing  a  mere  vascular  circle  without 
taking  into  account  the  vasa^asorumf — ^the  vessel  within 
sel, — the  exudation  from  open  mouths,  as  in  the  various 
cretories, — the  partial  accumulations  of  blood  in  accidental  in- 
flammations or  tumors,  and  in  some  of  the  regular  processes  of 
fiature.  When  we  take  these  and  other  particulars  into  consi- 
deration, we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  course  of  the 
blood  by  referring  the  whole  expelling  and  recipient  power  to  the 
heart  itself.  In  the  motion  of  fluids  through  simply  organized 
vessels,  nothing  of  this  single  projectile  energy  can  be  either 
traced  or  conceived ;— and  it  ought  always  to  be  recollected, 
that  an  analogous  principle  of  causation  in  some  measure  per- 
vades all  systems  of  nature  where  analogous  results  are  to 
be  expected*  The  motion  of  sap  in  trees,  is  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  class  of  zoophytes 
is  by  a  sort  of  percolation,  and  when  these  and  other  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  made  the  objects  of  reflection  and  oomp^ 
rison,  we  may  find  occasion  to  believe^  that,  although  die  great 
Harveian  doctrine  speaks  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  blood*t 
impulse  and  current,  it  does  not  speak  the  whole  tru^ 

When  speaking  of  contractility  as  the  great  law  of  organised 
being,  we  might  more  fully  have  remarked  upon  this  contno- 
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tility^  being  susceptible  of  becoming  contraction^  only  through 
the  influence  of  particular  excitants.  Now  blood,  if  not  the 
only,  is  most  certainly  the  most  powerful  stimulant  of  the  great 
niuK^  or  circle  of  muscles  called  the  heart;  and  we  mights 
priori  suppose,  that  to  effect  this  stimulation,  it  must  be  duly 
aerated  (in  the  way  we  shall  soon  explain)  by  the  respiratory 
process.  But  no ;  the  blood  sent  from  the  body,  as  well  as 
that  transnitted  from  the  lungs,  proves  of  force  sufficient  to  de- 
mmd  and  obtain  entrance  into  the  heart.  Mr.  Brodie,  in- 
deed, and  others,  have  aimed  to  shew,  that  blood  is  not  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  peculiar  excitant  of  the  organ ;  but  all 
admit,  that  easy  as  it  maybe  to  preserve  the  organic  motions  of 
the  heart  for  a  length  of  time  without  the  presence  of  blood, 
this  blood  must  eventually  b^  supplied,  or  the  animal  sinks  and 
dies.  The  difficulty,  however,  still  recurs ;  how  does  carbon- 
ized or  deoxygenized  blood  excite  the  heart's  contractions  ?^— 
and  whence  the  dilatation  of  the  organ  for  the  reception  of  this 
stimulant  material  ? 

If,  with  some  physiologists,  we  suppose  this  organ  fthe  heart) 
Co  be  a  suction  as  well  as  a  forcing  pump,  we  do  but  little  more 
than  substitute  words  for  expositions,  and  are  in  danger  of  re- 
verting to  all  the  absurdities  of  physical  assumptions,  and 
theorems,  and  corollaries ;  and  we  must  admit,  that  beyond  a 
reference  to  vital  peculiarities, — ^to  organic  contractility  and 
affinities, — we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  through  the  labyrinths 
of  circulatory  motions.    The  quantity  of  blood,  the  length  of 
its  course,  and  the  various  obstacles  opposed  to  its  progress, 
render,  in  Dr.  Carson's  opinion,  the  mere  propulsive  power  of 
the  heart  insufficient  to  maintain  the  circulation  perpetually; 
but  assistance  must  be  given  by  the  vacuum  which  takes  place 
in  all  the  cavities  of  the  organ,  when  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  over ;  the  blood  is  thus  drawn  into  each  re- 
laxed cavity,  and  the  heart  performs  the  double  office  of  a 
forcing  and  a  suction  pump.    The  situation  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart  is  thus  explained.    There  are  valves  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles;  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  arteries,  be- 
cause behind  each  of  these  four  openings  is  a  cavity  of  the 
heart ;  alternately  dilating  and  affi>rding  a  vacuum  into  which, 
were    there    no  valves,    the  blood  would    be  drawn    retro- 
grade.      But    at    the    venous  openings  of   the  auricles  no 
valves  exist,  because  they  do  not  open  from  a  cavity  of  the 
heart  from  a  part  ever  experiencing  a  vacuum,  and,  therefore, 
the  blood  cannot,  when  the  auricles  contract,  move  retrograde, 
but  will  necessarily  press  forward  into  the  ventricles,  which,  at 
that  moment,  are  offering  a  vacuum.    All  allow  that  when  the 
heart  is  relaxed,  its.  cavities  enlarge ;  though  some  ascribe  this 
to  its  elasticity,  and  others  regard  it  as  a  necessary  consequence 

F  f2 
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iit  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres ;  experiment  proves  the 
Dr.  Carson  extracted  the  hearts  of  some  frogs^  and  immediatdj 
put  them  into  water  blood  warm ;.  they  were  thrown  into  Yiolent 
action ;  and,  upon  some  occasions  projected  a  small  stream  of 
a  bloody  colour  through  the  transparent  fluid.  The  water 
could  not  have  been  projected,  unless  previously  imbibed ;  ic 
was  thought  that  a  stream  of  the  same  kind,  continued  to  be 

Projected  at  every  succeeding  contraction ;  but,  that  after  the 
rst  or  second,  it  ceased  to  be  observable  in  consequence  of  the 
fluid,  supposed  to  be  ind)ibed  and  projected,  losing  it»  bloody 
tinge,  and  becoming  transparent,  or  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  fluid  in  which  the  heart  was  immersed.  The  organ  was  felt 
to  expand  during  relaxation,  a  fact  stated  long  ago  oy  Pechlin* 
Wnen  treating  on  the  subjects  of  secretion  and  nutrition 
more  at  large,  we  shall  have  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  blood^s 
composition*  We  may,  however,  here  just  allude  to  the 
remarkable  fact  of  its  fluidity  while  in  the  course  of  the 
eirculation;  and  its  almost  immediate  solidification  upon 
beine  separated  from  the  body.  To  its  constant  motion,  this 
wouU  be  usually  ascribed; — but,  agitate  the  mass  as  you  may 
when  extravasated,  you  will  only  retard, — ^vou  will  not  prevent 
coagulation.  Moreover,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  isolated  a  portion 
of  vessel  from  the  circulating  connection  with  other  vessels,  re- 
taining the  blood  so  isolated,  which  was  thus  rendered  quiescent, 
but  did  not  in  consequence  thicken ;  it  was  therefore  very  pro- 
perly inferred  by  this  ingenious  physiologist,  that  a  sort  of 
vital  affinity  between  the  fluid  and  its  containing  vessels,  had 
place  in  a  manner  not  hitherto  traceable,  but,  with  which,  the 
circulating  energy  had  considerably  to  do. 

In  a  word,  neither  arteries,  nor  veins,  nor  capillaries,  nor 
absorbents,  are  mere  mechanical  conduits,  influenced  by 
mere  physical  laws ;  but  they  have  an  action  which,  although 
it  may  in  some  sort  be  analogous  to  the  phenomena  observed 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  is,  in  fact,  essentially  different  fixun 
either.  And  yet,  the  circulating  power,  like  all  other  or- 
ganized  faculties,  is  in  part  regulated  by  physical  and  chemicid 
circumstance. 

'  That  circulatory  impulse,*  says  a  writer  in  the  London 
Encyclopedia,  '  is  not  effected  independently  of  powers  ex- 
'  terior  to  the  body,  may  in  the  first  place  be  shewn  by  the 
'  larger  diameter  of  the  general  mass  of  the  arteries,  compared 
'  with  that  of  the  central  source  of  circulation ;  this  range  of 
'  diameter  augmenting  as  it  has  been  expressed,  in  proportion 
*  to  the  increase  of  the  ramifications.'  It  has  ind^  been  stated, 
that  the  aggregate  diameter  of  the  arterial  system  forms  a  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  is  the  heart. 
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Then,  affain,  the  short  ansles  against  which  the  blood  has  to 
strike  at  the  origin  of  the  different  branches,  must  necessarily 
constitute  a  greater  call  upon  the  projectile  force  of  the  powers 
concerned  in  the  circulation ;  and  the  tortuous  course  that  some 
of  the  arteries  take,  more  especially  those  which  enter  the  brain ; 
though  some  physiologists  have  doubted,  whether  this  last  cir- 
cumstance can  in  any  way  operate  towards  resistance  or  im- 
pediment. Mr.  Charles  Bell,  we  recollect,  expresses  this 
doubt ;  but,  though  his  objections  to  the  principle  may  be  iir- 
genious,  we  should  feel  reluctance  in  admitting  any  objections 
to  a  construction  the  final  cause  of  which  seems  so  apparent  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  bending  and  winding  of  the  main 
artery  which  supplies  the  brain ;  it  b  almost  demonstrative  that 
this  is  a  provision  by  nature  against  sudden  impulses  upon  an 
organ  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  injury  from  these  inordinate 
rushes  of  blood. 

Natural  gravity  is  another  power  which  the  circulation  has 
in  some  measure  to  oppose,  smce  the  direction  of  the  coming 
branches  is  upwards  and  lateral,  as  well  as  downwards  and 
forward ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  is  a  source  of  impediment  to 
freedom  of  propulsion. 

It  is,  then,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  force  which  has  to 
meet  and  encounter  these  obstacles,  must  not  only  be  great  but 
peculiar  i — by  which  last  expression  we  mean,  that  all  calcula- 
tions on  mechanical  and  hydraulic  principles ;  and  that  do  not 
take  into  account  vital  causation  and  impulse,  must  necessarily 
be  erroneous ;  although  to  a  certain  degree  they  apply ;  and  in 
this  modified  or  suborainate  way,  do  we  find  exterior  influence 
operate  upon  the  functions  now  under  notice. 

By  density  and  rarity  in  the  air, — :by  the  degree  of  atmos- 
pherical mobture  or  dryness, — by  different  positions  of  the 
body — ^by  changes  in  external  temperature— by  a  greater  or 
less  fulness  of  the  vascular  system — by  exercise  or  rest,  &c.  is 
the  circulating  impulse  in  some  measure  modified ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  tne  vital  force  concerned  in  the  phenomenon 
counteract  these  agencies  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  neat  Number.) 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time; 
with  a  topographical  Description  of  the  Cities^  Towns>  Sea-ports^ 
Public  Edifices^  Canals^  &c.  Edited  by  John  Howard  Hin- 
ton^  A.M.  Illustrated  with  a  Series  of  Views  drawn  on  the  Spot. 
4to.    No6. 1,  to  VII.     Price  3j.  each.    London^  1830^  1. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I.  The  United  States. 
(Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopsedia.  VoL  XIII.)  f.cap.  Bvo.  6s. 
London,  1830. 

3.  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  till  the  British  Revolution  in  1688.  By  James 
Orahame,  Esq.    2  vols.  8to.    London,  182/. 

4.  The  Modem  Traveller.  United  States  of  America,  and  Canada. 
2  vols.  I8mo.  lis.    London,  1830. 

5.  An  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  Close  of  the  second 

Century  from  the  first  Settlement  of  the  City.  By  Josiah 
Quincy,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  College.  8vo.  pp.  68. 
Boston,  U.  S.  1830. 

6.  An  Ode  pronounced  before  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  Sept.  17> 

1830,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  the  City. 
By  Charles  Sprague.    8vo.    pp.  22.    Boston,  U.  S.  1830. 

^HE  first  of  these  publications  has  already  been  announced 
to  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  public  encourage- 
ment.  Its  distinguishing  feature,  thoush  not  its  only  recom- 
mendation, is  the  Series  of  Views  by  which  it  is  embellished, 
and  which  will  possess,  at  least  on  thb  side  of  the  Atlantic,  all 
the  attraction  of  novelty.     Although  America  contains  few 
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buildings  of  historical  interest^  and  its  scenery  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  strikingly  picturesque,  it  cannot  but  afford  abundant 
objects  of  interest,  that  deserve  to  be  familiarized  to  us  by  the 
pencil.    And  this  is  one  way,  we  think,  by  which  an  interest  in 
the  country  may  be  effectively  wakened.     But  for  the  srraphic 
sketches  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  America  would  appear  a  blank  to 
the  imagination.     The  country  is  apt  to  present  itself  in  the 
naked  abstractedness  of  a  map*    One  takes  a  bird's  eye  Tiew 
of  the  large,  square  bit  of  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  parcelled 
out  into  rectangular  states,  and  cut  into  two  vast  divisions  hj 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  has  the  idea  of  so  much  political 
territory, — so  much  geographical  surface,  measured  by  meri- 
dians and  parallels.     But  the  scale  is  too  vast  to  enable  us  to 
realize  the  existence  of  any  spots  endeared  or  consecrated  by 
local  association,  any  precious  portions  of  hallowed  soil,  any 
nooks  and  nests  of  romantic  beauty, — scenery  speaking  through 
the  imagination  to  the  heart,  and  interesting  us  in  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  very  sake  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell. 
Much  of  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  towards  nations  less  closely 
allied  to  us,  is  fostered  by  the  hold  which  their  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  rivers  have  upon  our  recollection  arid  fancy,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  and  delineated  by  the  artist.     No  associa- 
tions of  this  description  connect  us  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who,  indeed,  discover  little  attachment  to  their 
own  soil.     Hereditary  emigrants  in  a  country  where  nothing  is 
fixed, — ^where,  in  fact,  nothing  but  manners,  and  habits,  and  na- 
tional character,  is  hereditary, — they  disdain  to  confine  their 
affections  to  narrow  localities,  being  ever  ready  to  break  up 
their  encampments,  and  to  found  new  cities  in  the  vrildemess. 
In  America,  as  their  own  writers  admit,  all  is  as  yet  meresQUtline  : 
the  filling  up  of  the  picture  has  but  just  seriously  commenced. 
All  is  in  transition  too.    'Each  State  is  perpetually  shifting  its 
centre ;  the  capitals  are  travelling  westward ;  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  has  been  remarked, '  may  be  com- 

*  pared  to  their  bridges,  in  which  the  position  of  the  arch  is  re- 

*  versed,  and  the  whole  structure  is  in  suspension/  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  enlightened  man  not  to  feel  deeply  concerned  in 
the  result  of  this  grand  experiment  upon  society ;  but  it  is  a 
sentiment  of  a  purely  moral  nature,  which  does  not  attach  us  to 
the  people.  The  truth  is,  a  ruin  is  a  more  interesting  object 
than  a  scaffolding. 

Will  not  this  serve  in  part  to  explain  why  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  hitherto  excited  so  little  attention  in  this 
country  ?  Mr.  Grahame  complains,  that  the  information  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  many  of  the  settlements,  which  the 
public  libraries  of  Britain  are  capable  of  supplying,  is  amaz- 
mgly  scanty. 
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'  Many  valuable  works  illustrative  of  the  history  and  statisticsj  both 
of  particular  States  and  of  the  whole  North  American  commonwealth, 
are  wholly  unknown  in  the  British  libraries ;  a  defect  the  more  dis* 
creditable,  as  these  works  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  repute  at  the  seats 
of  learning  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  might  be  procured  without  difficulty  in  London,  or  from  Ame- 
rica. After  borrowing  all  the  materials  that  I  could  so  procure,  and 
porchasins  as  many  more  as  I  could  find  in  Britain,  my  collection 
proved  stiu  so  defective  in  many  respects,  that,  in  the  hope  of  enlai]e- 
jxig  it,  I  undertook  a  journey  to  Gottingen  ;  and  in  the  library  of  this 
place,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect,  I  found  an  ampler  collection  of 
Plorth  American  literature,  than  any,  or  indeed  all  the  libraries  of 
Britain  could  supply/ 

We  have  transcribed  this  paragraph  from  Mr.  Grahame^s 
preface,  as  it  not  only  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  singular  fact, 
but  wilt  also  shew  the  meritorious  way  in  which  be  has  set 
about  the  work  of  which  the  first  portion  is  now  before  us. 
Our  attention,  we  will  honestly  confess,  has  been  called  to  his 
volumes,  by  the  high  commendation  bestowed  upon  them  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  That  they 
had  escaped  our  notice,  is  not  altogether  our  fault,  since  neither 
the  Author  nor  his  publishers  had  conveyed  to  us  any  intima- 
tion of  their  existence.  The  American  Reviewers  find  a  reason 
for  the  undeserved  neglect  the  work  has  met  with  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  unpopularity  of  the  subject  with  us,  and 
in  the  aptness  of  American  readers  to  form  their  opinions  of  the 
merits  of  books  from  the  notice  they  receive  in  the  leading 
English  periodicals.     *  The  fact  is,'  they  say,  *  that  the  whole 

*  subject  of  North  America  carries  with  it  an  uncommonly  dia- 

*  agreeable  association  of  ideas  to  British  minds.*  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  neither  true  in  itself,  nor  is  it  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Grahame's  volumes  have  not  met  with  due  attention. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  good  people  of  Gottingen  are  one 
whit  more  seealously  affected  towards  North  American  history  or 
literature,  than  those  of  Edinburgh  or  of  London.  But  we 
have  understood  that  the  University  Ubrary  in  the  German  city, 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  modem  books,  than  the  great 
repositories  of  France  and  England ;  and  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  ancient  history  of  the  American  States  is 
very  modem.  Had  the  works  in  question  been  written  in  a 
dead  language, — had  Uie  historical  labours  of  Holm,  Hopkins, 
and  Vanderdonck  been  extant  in  Latin,  they  would  have  been 
treasured  up,  we  doubt  not,  in  all  our  public  libraries.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  protest  against  the  unfair  inference  from 
the  deficiencies  compbuned  of.  That  the  History  of  Swede- 
land,  and  the  History  of  Providence,  and  the  History  of  New 
Netheriands,  &c  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  Advocates'  Library 
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at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  British  MuseutUi  may,  or  may  not,  be 
thought  discreditable  to  our  national  character;  but  that  it  is 
owing  to  any  disagreeable  associations  with  the  subject  of 
Nortn  America,  is  a  supposition  quite  absurd. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  entirely  disclaim  any  feeling  of  the 
kind  imputed  to  us  by  the  tetchiness  of  our  Transatlantic  fellow- 
labourers.  The  history  of  the  American  Revolution  itself,  is 
not  to  us,  we  frankly  admit,  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  story 
of  the  Western  World,  sincerely  as  we  can  rejoice  in  the  issue 
of  that  most  righteous  and  patriotic  revolt.  Nor  let  America 
forget,  that  the  best  eloquence  of  Burke  in  his  best  days,  was 
exerted  on  behalf  of  her  just  claims,  and  that  he  gave  voice  to 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the 
community,  for  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  were  on  the 
side  of  their  American  brethren.  Ill  does  it  become  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  impute  to  the  British  nation,  the  vio- 
lence, injustice,  and  infatuated  policy  which  at  that  period  cha- 
racterized the  measures  of  a  detestable  Administration,  sup- 
ported by  a  venal  and  corrupt  Parliament.  Had  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  England  been  heard,  the  American  Colonies 
would  never  have  been  driven  into  insurrection.  It  is  rather 
too  much  to  expect,  however,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic should  take  any  extraordinary  gratification  in  retracing 
the  blunders  of  our  statesmen,  the  rashness  and  incompetency 
of  our  generals,  the  series  of  fatal  mistakes  and  disasters,  by 
which  a  handful  of  colonists  were  enabled  to  defeat  the  whole 
power  of  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  is  not  very  glorious  to  either  party.  There  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  any  extraordinary  bravery,  mili- 
tary genius,  or  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  colonists ;  and  the 
character  of  Washington  shines  with  an  almost  solitary  lustre 
among  tho^e  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  battles  were  chiefly  skirmishes ;  the  victories  on  either  side 
were  disasters;  and  our  armies  were  at  last  check-mated,  rather 
than  defeated.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  too,  there  was  much 
that  was  disgraceful  to  humanity  on  both  sides.  Nor  were  the 
hostile  parties,  on  all  occasions,  British  and  American,  but,  in 
the  southern  States  more  especially,  royalist  and  republican, 
between  whom  there  often  prevailed  a  more  deadly  hatred  than 
was  felt  towards  the  common  invader.  We  would  gladly  draw 
the  veil  over  the  revolting  details  of  the  successive  campaigns, 
from  which  little  instruction  can  be  derived,  beyond  the  salu- 
tary lesson,  that  success  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strong; 
for  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  contest,  the  decision  of  which 
was  more  visibly  the  result  of  an  overruUng  Providence  work- 
ing by  most  feeble  and  inadequate  agency. 
But  if  this  part  of  the  subject  carries  with  it  disagreeable  as- 
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sociations  of  ideas  to  our  minds,  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that 
the  ^whole  subject  of  North  America  must  be  distasteful  to  us ; 
that  -w^e  should  have  no  sympathy  with  the  early  colonists,  nor 
take  any  interest  in  the  history  of  the  young  Republic.     Our 
readers  are  aware,  that  we  have  recently  devoted  two  or  three 
articles  to  the  subject  of  American  history  and  topography.     It 
is  only  about  a  year  ago,  that  we  had  occasion  to  review  Mr. 
Murray's  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States,  when  we  ex- 
pressed our  dissatisfaction  with  the  meagre  and  slovenly  sketch 
of  the  history  of  New  England,  taken  chiefly  from  George 
Chalmers.    Had  we  been  aware,  at  the  time,  of  the  existence  of 
Mr*  Grahame's  performance,  we  should  have  had  pleasure  in 
referring  our  readers  to  his  accurate  and  impartial  narrative. 
His  ^work  is  intended  to  comprise  a  complete  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  plantation  of  the  English  Colonies  to 
the  establishment  of  their  independence.    The  present  volumes 
emhraoe  the  rise  of  the  original  States,  and  their  progress  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688.     This  portion  of  the 
livork  fully  justifies,  in  our  opinion,  the  encomium  pronounced 
by  the  North  American  Critic.    '  With  an  apparent  desire  to  be 
'  above  prejudice,  with  industry  equal  to  a  thorough  investiga- 
'  tion  of  facts,  and  with  a  spirit  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
I   '  his  subject,  Mr.  Grahame  has  published  what  we  conceive  to 
r   '  be  the  best  book  that  has  any  where  appeared,  upon  the  early 
*  history  of  the  United  States.'  *     The  Author  honestly  avows, 
indeed,  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  America,  and  the  Co* 
'  lonial  side  in  the  great  controversies  between  her  people  and 
.    *  the  British  Government ' ;  but  adds : — 

*  Against  the  influence  of  this  predilection,  I  hope  I  am  sufficiently 

'    on  my  euard;   and  my  apprehensions  of  it  are  moderated  by  the 

recollection,  that  there  is  a  wisdom  which  is  divinely  declared  to  be 

"  without  partiality  and  without  hvpocrisy,"  and  attainable  by  all  who 

i    seek  it  in  sincerity  from  its  heavenly  source." 

Too  rarely  has  history  been  written  in  this  spirit,  or  with  any 
reference  to  this  source  of  wisdom.    Of  the  careful  investigation 
\    which  the  Writer  has  employed,  the  minute  references  to  au« 
;    thorities,  at  the  foot  of  his  pages,  afford  an  ample  pledge. 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet  CycTopasdia, 
may  be  tolerably  well  cast  for  popularity,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
what  even  a  popular  history  ought  to  be.  '  It  has  been  thought 
'  adviseable,'  we  are  told,  '  to  disencumber  the  pages  of  the 
I  *  volume  of  frequent  references  to  authorities ;' — ^an  unpromising 
intimation,  which  is  not  at  all  mended  by  a  list  of  the  works  that 
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have  been  professedly  consulted.    It  is  singular  enough,  thai 
from  none  of  these  sources  could  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
formation haye  been  drawn;   and  most   of  them   would  be 
of  use  only  in  the  compilation  of  the  introductory  chapters. 
A  geographical  outline  of  the  country  occupies  the  first  chap- 
ter.   This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitantSy — very  confused,  indistinct,  and  inaccurate.     The  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  III.,  and  that 
of  the  other  colonies  is  disposed  of  in  the  I Vth.     The  whole 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Thirteen  C!olonies,  is  despatched  in 
twenty  pages !    We  are  not  surprised  that  the  following  aocooot 
of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts'  Bay  should  be  diaencom- 
bered  of  any  references  to  authorities. 

*  In  the  year  1620,  that  country  began  to  be  oolonisedby  a  numberof 
poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical  zealots,  who,  inflamed  bv  the  madintolenaoe 
of  the  English  Ooyemment,  first  passed  into  Holland,  bat  afterwards 
emigrated  to  America.  They  applied  to  the  Virginia  Company  for  a 
patent,  and  it  was  not  unwilling  to  favour  their  views.  They  solicited 
full  freedom  of  conscience,  but  this  the  king  declined  ffrantmg  under 
the  great  seal :  he  promised,  however,  not  to  molest  them,  so  long  as 
they  behaved  themselves  peaceably. 

'  The  first  band  of  these  poor  fanatics,  consisting  of  101  peraonsr 
reached  Cape  Cod  at  break  of  day  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  1620.  Obaerring 
that  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Company's  patent,  they 
thought  themselves  released  from  all  superior  authority ;  and  therefiore, 
even  before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  **  civil  bodj  politic 
under  the  crown  of  England^  for  the  purpose  of  framing  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts^  constitutions,  and  offices,"  to  which  they 
promised  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  Forty-one  persons  sagned 
this  contract.  They  settled  at  a  place  which,  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  Enghsh  port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  they  named 
New  Plymouth 

'  In  the  year  1028,  Massachusetts'  Bay,  so  named  after  the  saekem 
or  chief  of  that  part  of  the  country,  was  purchased  from  the  Ply- 
mouth council^  and  a  company  formed  for  establishing  a  settlement 
there.... The  first  emigrants  under  this  company  setued  at  Salem; 
but  religious  dissentions  soon  disturbed  their  peace.  In  a  society  of 
ignorant  and  furious  fanatics,  each  of  whom  thought  himself  aa  onde 
of  truth  and  a  pattern  of  excellence,  hatmony  could  not  long  subsist. 
Of  their  religious  character  and  intdleotual  attainments,  the  follow-* 
ing  is  a  sample: — On  the  13th  of  June,  1033,  at  Waterlen,  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  there  was  a  great  fight  between  a  mmise 
and  a  snake ;  and  after  a  long  combat,  the  mouse  prevailed  and  killed 
the  snake.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  minister  of  Boston,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  a  very  sincere  and  holy  man,  cave  the  following  interpretation  of 
the  matter.  The  snake,  said  he,  is  the  devil;  the  mouse,  a  poor  con- 
temptible peo|^e,  whom  Ood  has  brought  hither,  who  shall  overcome 
Satan  here,  and  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  he 
told  the  governor,  that,  before  he  resolved  to  come  into  the  country. 
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he  dreamed  that  he  was  there^  and  saw  a  church  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
^^hich  grew  up  and  became  a  marvellous  goodly  church/ 

*  But  &natical  ignorance  and  habits  of  industry  are  not  inoom-* 
patible  :  they  are  not  unfrequently  united ;  and  this  was  the  case  in 
Plew  England,  at  least  after  each  of  the  settlers  was  allowed  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions.  The  colony  prospered.  The  arbitrary 
measures  of  Charles,  and  the  persecuting  principles  of  Laud^  increased 
the  number  of  their  emigrants ;  and  in  about  twenty  years  after  the 
first  settlement,  4000  families,  consisting  of  upwards  of  21^000  souls, 
passed  into  New  England  in  298  vessels. 

'  The  governor  andcompany  removed  from  London  to  Massachusetts ; 
and,  instead  of  the  appearance  of  a  corp(»ation^  they  soon  assumed  the 
form  of  a  commonwealth,  departing  from  the  charter  as  suited  their 
humour  or  convenience.  ''  Tney  apprehended  themselves  subject  to  no 
other  laws  or  rules  of  government  than  what  arose  from  natural  reason 
and  the  principles  of  equity,  except  any  positive  rules  from  the  word  of 
God."  Their  religions  notions  were  deeply  blended  with  all  their  civil 
proceedings. 

'  As  the  number  of  emigrants  increased,  they  spread  themselves 
more  widely  over  the  country ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1635,  some 
families  settled  on  Connecticut  river^  and  formed  plantations  in  dif- 
ferent places.  The  Protector  treated  the  New  England  settlers  with 
much  tenderness ;  and  Charles  II.  gave  them  charters  with  extensive 
powers.  But  no  external  circumstances  could  impart  comfort  and 
happiness  to  such  a  people ;  for  the  elements  of  discord  and  mischief 
were  treasured  up  in  their  own  fanatical  opinions  and  turbulent 
tempers.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  had  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  native  land,  and  seek  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  depth  of  the 
American  wildezuess;  and  in  the  wilderness,  their  zeal  and  love  of 
liberty  grew  up  with  unpruned  luxuriance.  In  their  hands  religion 
became,  what  popular  ignorance  and  presumption  always  make  it,  a 
sectarian  folly,  a  d^rading  superstition,  or  a  temporary  frenzv.  The 
benevolent,  mild,  and  unostentatious  principles  of  the  gospel,  a  well 
r^ulated  temper  and  an  upright  life,  nave  no  charms  for  popular  zeal. 
It  must  feast  on  barren  and  gloomy  speculations,  or  rapturous  tran- 
sports ;  or  seek  gratification  in  an  imposing  ritual^  a  punctilious  regard 
to  external  observances,  or  a  restless  pursuit  of  novelties.^  pp.  55--68. 

In  the  same  philosophical  and  dispassionate  style,  the  Writer 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  '  pitiful 
«  €^^^^i^m  »  *u^  —hole  of  whose  nistory  would  seem  tr  **"•"'  '*'*•' 

IS  and  quibbling  disputes  about '  gra 
persecution  of  *  others  as  ignorant 
'  as  themselves,'  and  the  pestilential  frenzy  that  seized  them  in 
1G9S,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Colonies  of  New  England  increased  and  prospered,  and  have 
at  length  grown  to  a  great  nation.  All  this  must  sound  very 
unaccountable  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts ; 
and  the  history  of  England,  written  in  the  same  iuj^enious 
manner,  would  be  not  less  ataggering.    The  authority  u>r  this 
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tissue  of  contemptible  misrepresentationy  though  not  ghren,  is, 
w^  presume,  Mr.  George  Chalmers's  '  Political  Annals  ;*  a  work 
written  during  the  American  Revolution^  and  published  in  the 
year  1780,  in  the  heat  of  the  bitter  controversy,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Government.  That  the  illiberal  slander 
and  virulent  party-spirit  of  the  Maryland  Rovalbt  should  now 
be  allowed  to  tincture  a  popular  history  of  America,  is  dis- 
graceful either  to  the  information  or  to  the  good  faith  and  good 
principles  of  the  C!ompiler;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  such 
trash  should  have  found  its  way  into  a  volume  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  work.  Of  Chalmerses  Annals,  the  North  American 
Reviewers  speak  in  terms  of  just  but  tempered  indignation. 
It  roust  be  admitted,'  they  say,  '  that  his  sources  of  original 
information  were  extensive,  and  that  he  used  them  indostri- 
ously ;  so  that  his  work  is  valuable  to  us,  if  considered  with 
reference  to  his  facts,  and  apart  from  his  fallacious  commentary. 
But  he  merits  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Americans.  We 
may  smile  when  he  tells  us,  **  that,  among  other  deplorable  ills, 
the  American  climate  seems  always  to  have  begotten  a  pro- 
pensity to  disobedience ;*  we  may  laugh  at  the  enthusiasm 
which  should  so  far  blind  a  man,  that,  in  the  book  which 
tells  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims  in  exile  for  conscience* 
sake,  he  should  introduce  "  clemency  as  the  pectiUar  cha- 
racteristic of  kings  ;**  but  we  can  feel  nothing  less  than  die 
sternest  indignation,  when  we  reflect  that  he  used  the  most 
authentic  materials  of  our  colonial  history  to  serve  the  interests 
of  a  day.  Such  an  act,  if  luckily  it  did  not  partially  carry  its 
own  antidote,  would  be  ruinous  to  every  thing  like  justice.  It 
is  perverting  the  first  principles  of  eternal  truth,  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  par^.'* 
In  our  review  of  Mr*  Murray's  volumes,  we  entered  some- 
what at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the  policy  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  New  England  Colonists,  of  which  an  able  and 
satisfactory  exposition  will  be  found  in  Mr»  Grahame's  second 
book,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Hinton's  pages.  It  will  not  be  neces* 
sary  for  us,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go  very  deeply 
into  the  subject ;  and  it  may  serve  to  enliven  the  grave  discus- 
sion, if  we  transcribe  into  our  pages  a  few  stanzas  from  Mr. 
Sprague's  Ode,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  American  poetry,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  shewing  how  very  differently  the  same 
story  tells,  according  to  the  purpose  and  sentiments  of  the  re- 
lator. In  the  present  case,  there  is,  for  once,  more  truth  and 
less  fiction  in  tne  strains  of  the  poet,  than  in  the  fallacious 
presentations  of  the  annalist 
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*  And  you !  ye  brieht  ascended  Dead^ 

Wno  scorned  toe  bigot's  yoke. 
Come,  round  this  place  your  influence  shed ; 
Your  spirits  I  invoke. 
Come,  as  ye  came  of  yore. 
When,  on  an  unknown  shore. 
Your  daring  hands  the  flag  of  fatith  unfurled. 
To  float  sublime 
Through  future  time. 
The  beacon-banner  of  another  world. 

*  Behold !  they  come — ^those  sainted  forms. 
Unshaken  through  the  strife  of  storms ; 
Heaven's  winter  doud  hangs  coldly  down. 
And  earth  puts  on  its  rudest  frown. 

But  colder,  ruder  was  the  hand 
That  drove  them  from  their  own  fair  land ; 
Their  own  fair  land — refinement's  chosen  seat. 
Art's  trophied  dwelling,  learning's  green  retreat ; 
By  valour  guarded,  and  by  victory  crowned ; 
For  all,  but  gentle  charity  renowned. 
With  streaming  eye,  yet  steadfast  heart. 
Even  from  that  kmd  they  dared  to  part. 

And  burst  each  tender  tie ; 
Haunts  where  their  sunny  youth  was  passedj 
Homes,  where  they  fondly  hoped  at  last 

In  peaceful  age  to  die. 
Friends,  kindreS,  comfort,  all  they  spumed-— 

Their  fathers'  hallowed  graves; 
And  to  a  world  of  darkness  turned. 
Beyond  a  world  of  waves. 

'  When  Israel's  race  from  bondage  fled. 
Signs  from  on  high  the  wanderers  led. 
But  here — Heaven  hune  no  symbol  here. 
Their  steps  to  guide,  their  souls  to  cheer.  ^ 
They  6aw,'throueh  sorroVs  lengthening  nightj 
Nought  but  the  ngot's  guilty  light. 
The  doud  they  gazed  at  was  the  smoke 
That  round  their  murdered  brethren  broke. 
Nor  power  above,  nor  power  below. 
Sustained  them  in  their  hour  of  woe. 
A  fearful  path  they  trod. 

And  dared  a  fearful  doom ; 
To  build  an  altar  to  their  God, 

And  find  a  quiet  tomb. 

'  But  not  alone,  not  all  unblessed. 
The  exile  sought  a  place  of  rest. 
Onb  dared  with  him  to  burst  the  knot 
That  bound  her  to  her  native  spot ; 
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Her  low  sweat  voice  in  comfort  spoke. 
As  round  their  bark  the  billows  broke  ; 
She  through  the  midnight  watch  was  there^ 
With  him  to  bend  her  knees  in  prayer; 
She  trod  the  shore  with  girded  heart. 
Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  part ; 
In  life,  in  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  zeal. 

*  They  come— that  coming  who  shall  tell? 
The  eye  may  weep^  the  heart  may  swell. 
But  tne  poor  tongue  in  vain  essays 
A  fitting  note  for  them  to  raise. 
We  hear  the  after-shout  that  rings 
For  them  who  smote  the  power  of  kings ; 
The  swelling  triumph  all  would  share; 
But  who  the  dark  defeat  would  dare. 
And  boldly  meet  the  wrath  and  woe 
That  wait  the  unsuccessful  blow  ? 

'  It  were  an  envied  fate,  we  deem. 
To  live  a  land's  recorded  theme. 

When  we  are  in  the  tomb; 
We,  too,  might  yield  the  joys  of  home. 
And  waves  of  winter  darkness  roam. 

And  tread  a  shore  of  gloom, — 
Knew  we  those  waves  through  coming  time. 
Should  roll  our  names  to  every  clime ; 
Felt  we  that  millions  on  that  shore 
Should  stand,  our  memory  to  adore. 
But  no  glad  vision  burst  in  light. 
Upon  the  Pilgrims'  aching  sight ; 
Their  hearts  no  proud  hereafter  swelled ; 
Deep  shadows  veiled  the  way  they  held ; 

The  yell  of  vengeance  was  their  trump  of  fiune ; 

Their  monnment,  a  grave  without  a  name. 

'  Yet  strong  in  weakness,  there  they  stand 

On  yonder  ice-bound  rock. 
Stem  and  resolved,  that  faithful  band. 

To  meet  finte's  rudest  shodc. 
Though  anguish  rends  the  fi&ther's  braist 
For  them  his  dearest  and  his  best. 

With  him  the  waste  who  trod — 
Though  tears  that  freeae,  the  mother  sheds 
Upon  her  children's  houseless  head»-« 

The  Christian  turns  to  God  1 

'  In  grateful  adoration  now. 
Upon  the  barren  sands  they  bow. 
What  ton^e  of  joy  e'er  woke  such  piayer. 
As  bursts  in  desolation  there? 
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What  arm  of  strength  e'er  wrought  such  power^ 

As  waits  to  crown  that  feeble  hour  ? 
There  into  life  an  infent  empire  springs ! 

There  falls  the  iron  from  the  wal ; 

There  liberty's  young  accents  roll^ 
Up  to  the  King  oi  kings  ! 

To  fair  creation's  fonhest  bounds 

That  thrilling  summons  yet  shall  sound ; 
The  dreaming  nations  shall  awake^ 
And  to  their  centre  earth's  old  kiiigdoms  shake. 
Pontiff  and  prince^  your  sway 
Must  crumble  from  that  day; 

Before  the  loftier  throne  of  Heaven, 

The  hand  is  raised^  the  pledse  is  given — 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own. 
That  monarch,  Ood ;  that  creed.  His  word  alone. 

*  Spread  out  earth's  holiest  records  here. 

Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverence  dear ; 
A  zeal  like  this  what  pious  legends  tell  ? 
On  kingdoms  built 
In  blood  and  guilt. 
The  worshippers  of  vulgar  triumph  dwell. 
But  what  exploit  with  theirs  shall  page. 

Who  rose  to  bless  their  kind ; 
Who  left  their  nation  and  their  age, 
Man's  spirit  to  unbind  ? 
Who  boundless  seas  passed  o'er. 
And  boldly  met,  in  every  path. 
Famine  and  frost  and  heathen  wrath. 
To  dedicate  a  shore. 
Where  piety's  meek  train  might  breathe  their  vow. 
And  seek  their  Maker  with  an  unshamed  brow ; 
Where  liberty's  glad  race  mi^ht  proudly  come. 
And  set  up  there  an  everlasting  home  ? 

'  O  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told. 
The  story  of  those  men  of  old : 
For  this,  &ir  poetry  hath  wreathed 

Her  sweetest,  purest  flower  ; 
For  this,  proud  eloquence  hath  breathed 

His  strain  of  loftiest  power ; 
Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecratea  ground. 

And  hill  and  valley  blessed ; 
There,  where  our  banished  £Either8  strayed. 
There,  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and  prayed. 

There,  where  tneir  ashes  rest. 


'  And  never  may  they  rest  unsung. 
While  liberty  can  find  a  tongue. 
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Twiiie>  Gratitude,  a  wreath  for  them. 
More  deathless  than  the  diadem. 
Who  to  life's  noblest  end. 

Gave  up  life's  noblest  powers. 
And  bade  the  legacy  descend, 

Down,  down  to  us  and  ours.' 

This  is  stirring  verse :  the  ^  words  burn '  at  least.  And  had 
the  poetry  less  merit,  the  sentiment  would  protect  it  from  onr 
criticism. — President  Quincy*s  Address  is  sufficiently  *  learned, 
*  eloquent,  and  appropriate,'  as  the  City  Council  of  Boston  style 
it ;  but  it  will  read  better  in  Massachusetts,  than  in  Engknd. 
Cut  and  dry  orations,  however  eloquent,  are  not  to  our  taste. 
We  like  a  speech  to  be  a  speech,  and  writing  to  be  in  the  tone 
of  written  composition.  When  a  man  talks  like  a  book,  we  are 
apt  to  tire  of  him ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  an  orator  runs 
himself  out  of  breath,  and  hunts  down  a  metaphor,  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion,  although  he  may  be  listened  to  with  applause  m 
the  heat  and  excitation  of  delivery,  be  should  not  print  it. 

— *  For  what  part  of  this  wide  empire,  be  it  sea  or  shore,  lake  or  river, 
mountain  or  valley,  have  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  not  traversed  ?  What  depth  of  forest,  not  penetrated  ?  What 
danger  of  nature  or  man,  not  defied  ?  Where  is  tne  cultivated  field, 
in  redeeming  which  from  the  wilderness,  their  vigor  has  not  been  dis- 
played ?  Where,  amid  unsubdued  nature,  by  the  side  of  the  first  log- 
nut  of  the  settler,  does  the  school-house  stand,  and  the  church-spire 
rise,  unless  the  sons  of  New  England  are  there  ?     Where  does  im- 

Erovement  advance  under  the  active  energy  of  willing  hearts  and  ready 
ands,  prostrating  the  moss-covered  monarchs  of  the  wood,  and  from 
their  asnes,  amid  their  charred  roots,  bidding  the  green  sward  and  the 
waving  harvest  to  upspring;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land is  not  seen,  hovering  and  shedding  round  the  benign  influences 
of  sound  social,  moral,  and  religious  institutions,  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  knotted  oak  or  tempered  steel  ?  The  swelling  tide  of 
their  descendants  has  spread  upon  our  coasts;  ascended  our  rivers; 
taken  possession  of  our  plains.  Already  it  encircles  our  lakes.  At 
this  hour,  the  rushing  noise  of  the  advancing  wave  startles  the  wild 
beast  in  his  lair  among  the  prairies  of  the  west.  Soon  it  shall  be  seen 
climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  as  it  dashes  over  their  cliffs,  shall 
be  hailed  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Pacific,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  com« 
mon  blessings  of  safety,  liberty,  and  truth.' 

President  Quincy's  main  object  seems  to  be,  to  prove,  that  the 
idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  State,  was  conceived  and 
cherished  from  the  first  by  the  Bostonian-  colonists.  On  this 
point,  the  testimony  of  Chalmers  is  represented  as  being  at  once 
unequivocal  and  conclusive.  ^  The  charter  of  Charles  I.',  that 
Writer  remarks,  '  was  the  only  one  which  Massachusetts  pos- 
'  sessed,  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  contained  its  most 
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'^tk  ncient  privileges.    On  thb  was  most  dexterously  gtafted,  not 

^     >nly  the  original  government  of  that  colony,  but  even  inde* 

>endence  itself/    Instead  of  repelling  the  charge  which  makes 

^      e  colonists  of  Massachusetts  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 

eir  polity  in  fraud,  Dr.  Quincy  glories  in  their  having  had  the 

gacity  to  deceive  the  English  monarch  respecting  their  inten- 

g'^,^3ns,  with  the  settled  design  of  asserting  their  independence  as 

y„^,>on  as  they  should  find  it  convenient.    The  disgrace  of  this 

ii'  *"^^®  policy  would,  it  is  true,  attach,  not  to  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 

^"lers  of  New  Plymouth,  but  to  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Saltonstall, 

.>d  their  associates, — not  clergvmen,  as  Dr.  Quincy  remarks, 

\  ut  '  high-minded  statesmen',  who  knew  what  they  were  about. 

j,  ^  *  '  Those  wise  leaders ',  we  are  told,  '  foresaw,  that,  among  the  troubles 
^'^^'ti  Europe,  incident  to  the  age,  and  then  obviously  impending  over 
^i'-he  parent  State,  their  settlement,  from  its  distance  and  early  insigni- 


^•icance,  would  probably  escape  notice.     They  trusted  to  events,  and 
irdoubtless  anticipated,  that,  with  its  increasing  strength,  even  nominal 
iO;p3ubject]on  would  be  abrogated.     They  knew  that  weakness  was  the 
law  of  nature,  in  the  relation  between  parent  states  and  their  distant 
M*.and  detached  colonies.     Nothing  else  can  be  inferred,  not  only  from 
^^::  their  making  the  transfer  of  the  charter  the  essential  condition  of  their 
rz  emigration,  thereby  severing  themselves  from  all  responsibility  to  per- 
r."  sons  abroad,  but  also  from  their  instant  and  undeviating  course  of  po« 
,:  licy  after  their  emigration;  in  boldly  assuming  whatever  powers  were 
::  necessary  to  their  condition,  or  suitable  to  their  ends,  wnether  attri- 
>,  butes  of  sovereignty  or  not,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  conse- 
*  quenoes  resulting  mm  the  exercise  of  those  powers.     Nor  was  this  as- 
<,  sumption  limited  to  powers  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  charter, 
i.  but  was  extended  to  such  as  no  act  of  incorporation,  like  that  which 
r.    they  possessed,   could,  by  any  possibility  of  legal  construction,  be 
\    deemed  to  include.     By  tne  magic  of  their  daring,  a  private  act.  of  in- 
:    corporation  was  transmuted  into  a  civil  constitution  of  state;  under 
;    the  authority  of  which  they  made  peace,  and  declared  war ;  erected  ju- 
dicatures; coined  money;  raised  armies;  built  fleets;  laid  taxes  and 
imposts ;  inflicted  fines,  penalties,  and  death ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
British  constitution,  by  the  consent  of  all  its  own  branches,  without 
asking  leave  of  any  other,  their  legislature  modified  its  own  powers  and 
relations,  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  those  who  should  conduct  its 
authority,  and  enjoy,  or  be  excluded  from  its  privileges.     The  admi- 
nistration of  the  civil  aflairs  of  Massachusetts,  ror  the  sixty  years  next 
succeeding  the  settlement  of  this  metropolis,  was  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  civil  government.  Under  a  theoretic  colonial  relation,  an  efli« 
cient  and  inde^ndent  Commonwealth  was  erected,  claiming  and  ex« 
ercising  attributes  of  sovereignty,  higher  and  far  more  extensive  than, 
at  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  general 
goyemment,   Massachusetts  pretends  either  to  exercise  or  possess. 
WeU  might  Chalmers  assert,  as  in  his  Political  Annals  of  the  Colonies 
h    ^  ^^  that ''  Massachusetts,  with  a  peculiar  dexterity,  abolished  her 
\tM  **  that  she  was  always  "  fruitful  in  projects  of  independence, 

i 
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the  principles  of  which^  at  all  times^  goyemed  her  actions."  In  this 
point  of  view^  it  is  glory  enongh  for  our  early  anoestora^  that>  under 
manifold  disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of  internal  discontent  and  ex- 
ternal violence  and  intrigue,  of  wars  with  the  savages  and  with  the 
neighbouring  colonies  of  France,  they  effected  their  purpoeie,  and  Hv 
two  generations  of  men,  from  1630  to  1692,  enjoyed  lioerty  of  con- 
science, according  to  their  view  of  that  subject,  under  the  auspices  oft 
free  Commonwealth.'    pp.  23 — 25. 

This  anxiety  to  antedate  the  independence  of  their  State  by 
a  hundred  years,  would  excite  only  a  smile,  as  indicating  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  the  Bostonians,  could  we  reconcile  it 
either  with  fact  or  with  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  colonists. 
The  same  view  is  less  distinctly  intimated  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review.  The  legislation  of  the  early  colonists,  it  is  re- 
marked, '  tended  chiefly  to  three  distinct  objects.  The  first 
was,  the  cultivation  of  piety  and  good  morals.  The  second, 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  third  and  last  was,  the 
security  of  individual  liberty.  This  (last)  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  act  of  the  settlers :  it  may  be  traced  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty in  all  their  subsequent  proceedings.  They  would  not 
come  at  all,  unless  the  Charter  which  governed  them  came 
also;  a  decision  which  has  shocked  the  feelings  of  British 
historians  most  grievously,  but  upon  which  the  young  Ame- 
rican cannot  ponder  too  deeply;  for  it  is  the  corner-stone  of 
our  liberty.  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  the  truth,  because  he  thinks 
it  a  matter  of  reproach,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  long  before  any 
one  here  will  be  ashamed  of  it.*  We  know  not  whether  this 
may  not  be  intended  as  the  softening  down  of  the  sentiment 
more  broadly  avowed  by  the  Orator  of  the  17th  September; 
for  the  matter,  as  here  stated,  has  really  nothing  in  it  to 
be  ashamed  of,  although,  as  Chalmers  puts  it,  the  facts  are 
not  very  honourable  to  the  colonists.  But  the  first  question 
is,  What  powers  did  the  charter  granted  by  the  crown,  really 
convey?  On  this  point,  we  must  cite  the  sensible  remarks  of 
Mr.  Grahame. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  charter,  with  respect  to  the  religious  rights 
of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  By  the  puritans,  and  the  puritan  writers  of  that  age,  it 
was  universally  regarded  as  bestowing  on  them  the  amplest  liberty  to 
regulate  their  worship  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  And 
this,  I  tliink,  is  manifestly  its  import.  The  granters  were  fiilly  aware, 
and  the  grantees  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  conceal,  that 
their  object  was  to  make  a  peaceable  secession  from  a  church  which 
they  could  no  longer  conscientiously  adhere  to,  and  to  establish  for 
themselves,  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  similtr 
to  that  which  was  already  established  and  maintained  without  molei- 
tation  at  New  Plymouth.    A  silent  acquiescence  in  such  designs  wai 
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all  that  could  reaaon&bly  be  expected  frmn  the  kii^  and  his  ministers  ; 
and  when  this  emphatic  silence  on  a  point  which  it  is  quite  ludicrous 
to  suppose  could  have  escaped  the  attention  of  either  party,  is  coupled 
with  such  a  readj  departure  from  all  the  arbitrary  principles  wnich 
the  king  was  preparing  to  enforce  in  every  other  branch  of  his  domestic 
and  colonial  administration,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Charles 
was  at  this  time  not  unwilling  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  rid  himself  of  these  puritan  petitioners,  and  that  the 
interpretation  which  they  gave  to  their  charter  was  perfectly  correct. 
And  yet,  writers  have  not  been  wanting,  whom  enmity  to  the  puritans 
has  induced  to  explain  this  charter  in  a  manner  totally  repugnant  to 
every  rule  of  legal  or  equitable  construction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
and  the  dictate  of  common  sense  and  universal  equity,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  doubtful  construction,  the  presumption  lies  against  that  party 
whose  office  it  was  to  speak,  and  who  had  the  power  to  clear  every 
ambiguity  a^vay.  In  defiance  of  this  rule,  these  writers  have  insistea, 
that  the  silence  of  the  charter  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  colony,  implies  the  imposition  on  the  colonists  of  every  particu- 
lar of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England.' 

'  The  unsuspecting  ignorance  that  is  imputed  to  the  king  and 
his  counsellors,  appears  perfectly  incredible,  when  we  consider  that 
the  example  of  New  Plymouth,  where  a  bare  exemption  from  express 
restrictions  had  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
model,  was  fresh  in  their  recollection ;  that  it  was  avowed  and  noto- 
rious puritans  who  now  applied  for  permission  to  proceed  to  the  land 
where  that  constitution  was  establisned ;  and,  above  all,  that,  in  their 
application  to  the  king,  they  expressly  desired  leave  to  withdraw  in 
peace  from  the  bosom  of  a  church  to  wnose  ordinances  they  could  not 
conscientiously  conform.  Whether  the  king  and  Laud  were,  or  were 
not,  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  puritans,  they  must  surely  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  they  themselves  had  intended  to 
convey ;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  constitution  which  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  proceeded  forthwith  to  establish,  demonstrates, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  that  they  were  aware  they  had  no  violation 
of  the  charter  to  complain  of.  Wnen  they  afterwards  became  sensible 
that  the  progress  of  puritan  establishments  in  New  England  increased 
the  ferment  which  their  measures  were  creating  in  the  parent  state* 
they  interposed  to  check  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries* 
but  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  the  system  which  they  followed  so 
rigidly  in  England,  was  excluded  by  positive  agreement  from  the  co- 
lonial territory.'  pp.  244—247- 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  charter  government 
from  England  to  Massachusetts,  although  President  Quincy 
labours  to  shew,  that  it  was  done  clandestinely*  and  that  the 
English  Government  was  dexterously  outwitted,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  lawyers  of  eminence  were  consulted  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding,  and  that  their  opinions  were  favourable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emigrants.  Secrecy  might  be  prudently  ob- 
servedy  before  the  Company  had  considered  of  the  proposal. 
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and  taken  legal  advice ;  but  that  the  final  resolution  was  any 
secret,  is  quite  incredible.  When  it  was  at  length  determined 
by  general  consent,  that  the  charter  should  be  transferred  from 
the  corporation  in  London  to  the  settlers  at  Massachusetts,  it 
was  provided,  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  chose 
to  remain  at  home,  should  emoy  a  share  in  the  trading,  stock, 
and  profits  of  the  Company  fox  the  term  of  seven  years. 

^  By  this  transaction/  continues  Mr.  Grahame,  '  one  of  the  moA 
singular  that  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  a  civilized  people^  the  liber- 
ties of  the  New  Ensland  communities  were  placed  on  a  sure  and  re- 
spectable basis.  When  we  consider  the  means  by  which  this  wis 
effected,  we  find  ourselves  encompassed  with  doubts  and  difficoltieas, 
of  which  the  only  solution  that  I  nm  able  to  discover,  is  the  opinioii  I 
have  already  expressed,  that  the  king  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  de- 
sirous to  rid  the  realm  of  the  puritans,  and  had  unequivocally  signified 
to  thefti,  that  if  they  would  bestow  their  presence  on  another  part  d 
his  dominions,  and  employ  their  energies  in  peopling  the  deserts  of 
America,  instead  of  disturbing  his  operations  on  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  free  to  arrange  their  internal  constitution,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  An  Enslish 
corporation,  appointed  by  its  charter  to  reside  in  London,  resolved  it- 
self, by  its  own  act,  into  an  American  corporation,  and  transferred  its 
residence  to  Massachusetts :  and  this  was  openly  transacted  by  men 
whose  principles  rendered  them  peculiarly  oonoxious  to  their  rulers, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  a  prince  no  less  vigilant  to  observe,  than  vigor- 
ous to  repress  every  encroachment  on  the  limits  of  his  prerogative. 
80  far  was  Charles  from  entertaining  the  slishtest  dissatisfieurtion  at 
this  proceeding,  or  from  desiring,  at  this  periou  of  his  reign,  to  ob- 
struct the  removal  of  the  puritans  to  New  England,  that  about  two 
years  after  this  change  had  been  carried  into  effect,  when  a  complaint 
of  arbitrary  and  ill^al  proceedings  was  preferred  against  the  colooy 
by  a  papist  who  had  been  banish^  from  it,  and  who  was  supported 
by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  king,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case  in 
the  privy  council,  issued  a  proclamation  not  only  justifying  but  com- 
mending the  whole  conduct  of  the  colonial  government,  reprobating 
the  prcT^ent  reports  that  he  ''  had  no  good  opinion  of  that  planta- 
tion," and  engaging  not  only  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  supply  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  their  ^rther 
comfort  and  prosperity.  From  the  terms  of  this  document,  (of  which 
no  notice  is  taken  by  the  ^vriter8  inimical  to  the  puritans,)  and  from 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  king's  conduct  towards  the  founders  of 
this  settlement,  it  would  appear  that,  whatever  designs  he  miffht 
secretly  cherish  of  adding  the  subjugation  of  New  England,  at  a  tu- 
ture  period,  to  that  of  his  British  and  Virginian  dominions,  his  policy 
at  this  time  was  to  persuade  the  leaders  of  the  puritans,  that  it  th^ 
would  peaceably  abandon  the  contest  for  their  rights  in  England,  thfff 
were  at  liberty  to  embody  and  enjoy  them  in  whatever  institutions 
they  might  think  fit  to  establish  in  America.  And  yet  some  writoft 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  tax  with  ignorance,  as  they  had  access  to  all 
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the  existing  materials  of  infonnation,  wIk^'^  ^t  would  justly  he  held 
presumptuous  to  charge  with  defect  of  disce/*'}oici]t,  and  whom  it  may 
perhaps  appear  uncharitable  to  reproach  with  malignity  towards  the 
puritans,  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  the  founders  of  this  colony,  of 
effecting  their  ends  by  a  policy  not  less  impudent  than  fraudful,  and 
by  acts  of  disobedience  little  short  of  rebellion.     The  colonists  theni- 
Bclves,  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  which   the  king  presented  to 
them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and  consideration  with  which  he 
shewed  himself  willing  to  grace  their  departure,  were  so  fully  aware 
of  his  rooted  enmity  to  their  principles,  and  so  little  able  to  reconcile 
his  present  conduct  with  his  favourite  policy,  that  they  openly  de- 
clared they  had  been  led  by  Providence  to  a  land  of  rest,  through 
MTtkys  that  were  unintelligible  to  themselves,  and  that  they  could  ascribe 
the  blessings  they  obtained  to  nothing  else  but  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  that  Being  who  orders  all  the  steps  of  His  people,  and  holds  the 
hearts  of  princes  and  of  all  men  in  His  hands.     It  is  indeed  a  strange 
coincidence,  that  this  arbitrary  prince,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
exercising  the  sternest  despotism  over  the  royalists  in  Virginia,  should 
liave  been  cherishing  the  principles  of  libertv  among  the  puritans  in 
New  England.'     Grahame,  Vol.  I.  pp.  258—260. 

It  is  no  afTair  of  ours;  but  we  really  think  that  Mr.  Grahame 
has  made  out  a  case  far  more  honourable  to  Governor  Winthrop 
and  bis  compeers^  as  well  as  more  probable,  than  the  romantic 
statements  of  the  Harvard  President;  and  that  the  good  people 
of  Massachusetts  might  be  content  to  date  their  independence 
from  1776.  We  think  it  is  Mr.  Cooper  who  satirizes  the  na- 
tional foible  of  his  countrymen,  by  expressing  his  expectation, 
that  the  Americans  will  soon  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  nation, 
as  well  as  the  freest,  wisest,  and  bravest  in  the  world. 

The  first  religious  dissentions  that  arose  in  the  colony,  and 
that  afforded  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  intolerance  insepa- 
rable from  a  theocrasy,  originated  with  the  famous  Roger 
Williams,  whose  conduct  and  character  have  been  portrayed  in 
very  different  colours.  Mr.  Hinton  zealously  vindicates  this 
'eminent,  though  somewhat  eccentric  man'  from  the  injustice 
of '  all  his  historians.'  He  complains,  that  Mr.  Grahame  '  has 
'  followed  Mather,  Hubbard,  and  Hutchinson  too  closely,  and 
'  has  by  no  means  perceived  the  true  nerit  of  his  character.' 
We  differ  from  him  entirely,  and  tbmk  that  Mr.  Grahame  has 
placed  his  merit  in  its  true  light.  That  he  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stantial  piety,  fervid  zeal,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands ;  but,  that  he  *  was  the  first  legislator  who 
*  fully  recognized  the  rights  of  conscience,*  is  a  very  question- 
able assertion.  His  liberal  notions  of  toleration  were  very 
strangely  combined  with  the  most  narrow-minded  bigotry  and 
great  violence  of  temper.  He  was  a  strict-communionist  par 
excellence,  and  separated  from  his  own  wife,  refusing  to  per- 
form any  act  of  religious  worship  with  her,  because  she  attended 
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divine  service  at  the  church  at  Salem.  While  he  mainUdned, 
that  it  was  very  wrong  for  the  magistrate  to  punish  a  man  for  any 
matters  of  his  conscience,  he  carried  his  notions  of  conscietioe 
to  an  extent  subrersive  of  all  magistracy.  He  would  not  take, 
nor,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  suffer  others  to  take,  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  an  unregenerate  magistrate ;  and  he  held  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  unregenerate  man  to  pray.  Such  at  least  were  his 
early  notions,  which  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  the  colony; 
and  it  is  a  little  staggering  to  be  told,  that  such  a  maa  was,  at 
this  very  time,  in  his  enlarged  benevolence  and  philosophic 
liberality,  in  advance  of  his  age«  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  common  with  many  other  persons, — Episcopalians,  Noneon- 
fbrmists,  Roman  Catholics, — he  saw  the  wickedness  of  persecu- 
tion when  directed  a^inst  himself, — a  discovery  for  which  he 
would  have  deserved  little  credit;  but  his  real  merit  was,  that 
he  did  not  forget  the  lesson,  when  called  upon  to  act  as  a  le- 
gislator. He  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
equal  toleration.  That  honour  is  due,  as  we  remarked  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  an  Irish  nobleman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
founder  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  the  toleration 
established  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  unlimited,  since  the 
right  of  voting  was  denied  to  Roman  Catholics.  A  considerable 
change  appears  latterly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
Roger  Williams.  His  violence  subsided ;  hb  exile  tamed  his 
extravagance;  and  be  became  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man. 
Although  he  never  returned  to  Massachusetts,  a  cordial  reoon- 
cOiation  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  him  and  those  who 
have  been  stigmatised  as  his  persecutors. 

*  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  soon  throwing  off  the  wild  and 
separating  spirit  with  which  his  sentiments  had  been  leavened,  he  re- 
gained the  triendship  and  esteem  of  his  ancient  fellow  colonists,  and 
preserved  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  others  of 
them  till  his  death.  The  principles  of  toleration,  which  he  had  for- 
merly discredited,  b^  the^  rigidness  with  which  he  disallowed  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinions  between  the  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion, he  now  enforced  by  exercising  that  forbearance  by  wbid  the 
differences  that  distinp;uish  Christians  are  prevented  ham  dividing 
them,  and  by  cultivatmg  that  charity,  by  whidi  even  die  aeaae  sf 
these  differences  is  often  melted  down.  13ie  great  fdndamental  pna- 
dples  of  Christianity  daily  acquiring  a  more  exclusive  and  absoraag 
influence  over  his  mind,  he  began  to  labour  for  the  oonversiQn  of  the 
Indians ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  of  which  his  ministry  among 
them  was  productive  to  themselves,  he  acquired  over  them  an  inflnence 
which  he  rendered  highly  advantageous  to  his  old  assodates  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whom  he  was  enabled  frequently  to  warn  of  conspiracies 
formed  against  them  by  the  savages  in  their  vidnity,  and  communicated 
to  him  by  the  tribes  with  whom  he  maintained  relations  of  friendship.' 

Grahame,  Vol.  I.  pp.  870,  1 . 
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It  18  mnflri[(dbie  too,  that,  after  WiiJiams  had  estabUsIied 
himself  in  Rhode  Island,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  apprehend  a  trouble- 
some fanatic  named  Gorton,  after  flogging  and  banishing  the 
offender  to  no  parpsae  hiawtlf^  This  wnrton  went  to  Eng- 
land, aiidy  during  the  crril  wars,  imrolyed  the  colony  in  no  small 
tremble  by  his  complaints  of  the  persecution  he  had  undergone ! 

We  shall  not  again  go  over  the  history  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  subsequent  persecutions  of  the  '  Anabaptists  *  and 
Quakers ;  having,  in  a  former  article,  adverted  both  to  these 
circumstances  and  to  the  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
witches.  The  Author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  refers  to  die  latter  proceedings  as  the 
consummation  of  the  frenzied  fanaticism  of  the  New  England 
colonists.  Is  he  ignorant,  or  does  he  aifect  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  that  suspected  witches  and  wizards  have  been  frequently 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  by  the  authority  of  the  most 
enlightened  tribunals  in  Europe  ?  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had,  only 
a  few  years  before,  after  a  long  and  anxious  investigation,  ad- 
judged a  number  of  persons  to  suffer  for  this  offence  at  an 
assize  in  Suffolk ;  and  it  appears  that  executions  for  witchcraft 
have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  so  recently  as  1716  at  Hun- 
tingdon, and  173S  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  Seceders  in  Scot-* 
land  published  an  act  of  their  associate  presbytery  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1743,  (reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  17£6,)  denouncing  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  as  a  national  sin. 
Sixty  years  before  the  act  against  witdicraft  in  England,  Louis 
XIV.  had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  French  tribunals  to 
receive  accusations  of  witchcraft;  but  the  edict  was  inefiectual. 
These  facts  afibrd  no  vindication  of  the  proceedings  in  New 
England ;  but  they  shew  the  utter  unfairness  of  holding  up  the 
Colonists  as  ignorant  and  credulous  fanatics,  on  the  ground  of 
the  transitory  epidemic  delusion  which  for  a  time  raged  among 
them  with  friffhtftil  violence,  but  was  at  length  effectually  and 
for  ever  dissdved.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
all  these  disorders  had  happily  subsided;  and  the  coloniata^ 
naore  united  than  ever  among  themselves,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  of  which  a  long  train  of  previous 
calamities  and  hardsnips  had  taught  them  to  appreciate  the 
value.  We  shaM  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Grrahame's  vo« 
lumes  with  his  remarks  upon  the  state  of  society  in  New  £ng* 
land  at  thi3  period. 

*  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  was  ever  more  distinguished  than 
New  England  was  at  this  time,  for  tiie  general  prevalence  of  those 
sentiments  and  habits  that  render  communities  respectable  and  happy. 
Sobriety  and  industry  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
laws  against  immorahtiei  of  every  descripUon  were  remarkably  strict, 
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and  not  less  strictly  executed ;  and,  being  cordially  sapported  by  p^^ 
lie  opinion,  they  were  able  to  render  every  vicious  and  profligate  exoes 
equally  dangerous  and  infamous  to  the  perpetrator.  We  are  assoi^: 
by  a  respectable  writer,  that  at  this  period  there  was  not  a  single  bee- 
gar  in  the  whole  province.  Labour  was  so  valuable,  land  so  che*.' 
and  the  elective  franchise  so  extensive,  that  every  indastrions  rr.  j 
might  acquire  a  stake  in  the  soil,  and  a  voice  in  the  civil  admlnL^tr^< 
tion  of  his  country.  The  general  diffusion  of  education  caused  tr* 
national  advantages  which  were  thus  vigorously  improved,  to  be  Ju<:It 
appreciated ;  and  an  ardent  and  enlightened  patriotism  knit  tbe  heir.^ 
of  the  people  to  each  other  and  to  their  country. 

'  The  state  of  society  in  New  England,  the  circumstances  vs^ 
habits  of  the  people,  tended  to  form,  among  their  leading  men,  a  cha- 
racter more  useful  than  brilliant; — not  (as  some  have  imagined)  U 
discourage  talent,  but  to  repress  its  vain  display,  and  train  it  to  its  le- 
gitimate and  respectable  end,  of  giving  efficacy  to  wisdom  and  virtoe. 
Yet  this  state  of  society  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  either  with  re- 
finement of  manners  or  with  innocent  hilarity.  Lord  Bellamont  wis 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  graceful  and  courteous  demeanour  of  the 
gentlemen  and  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  confessed  that  he  found  iht 
aspect  and  address  that  were  thought  peculiar  to  nobility,  in  a  laad 
where  this  aristocratical  distinction  was  unknown.  From  I>untoo's 
account  of  his  residence  in  Boston  in  1686,  it  appears  that  the  inlu- 
bitants  of  Massachusetts  were  at  that  time  distinguished  in  a  verr 
high  degree  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners,  their  hospitaiitv, 
and  a  courtesy  the  more  estimable  that  it  was  indicative  of  real  benevo- 
lence.'    Grahame,  Vol.  I.  pp.  504,  505. 

Mr.  Hinton  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  and  has  not,  we  are  glad  to  find,  overlooked 
Mr.  Grahame's  volumes.     The  portion  of  the  work  now  before 
us,  extending  to  168  pages,  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
Colonies  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Of  its  exe- 
cution thus  far,  we  can  speak  with  almost  unqualified  commend- 
ation.    If  some  points  are  touched  rather  too  slightly,  while,  in 
other  places,  a  little  more  compression  might  have  been  ad  Tan* 
tageously  employed,  we  are  quite  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  in  a 
popular  narrative,  to  steer  between  the  mea^reness  of  abridge- 
ment and  the  diffoseness  of  specific  detail.     Mr.  Hinton  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate ;  and  a  body  of  ori- 
ginal docunients  and  interesting  information  is  contained  in  the 
foot-notes.     We  should  recommend,  however,  a  somewhat  more 
sparing  introduction  of  this  sort  of  matter  in  the  subsequent 
chapters.     Documents  of  importance,  such  as  the  *  Heads  of 
'  Agreement  *  at  p.  130,  and  the  '  Penal  Enactments  of  the  Ge- 
<  neral  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  May  1742,*  at  p.  138,  are 
better  given  in  an  Appendix,  after  being  fairly  and  fully  de» 
scribed  in  the  text.   The  latter  paper  is  very  curious  as  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  religious  intolerance  on  the  part  of  a  purely  demo- 
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cratic  Government.  It  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  by  a  blow, 
what  Jeremy  Taylor  'calls  the  liberty  of  prophesying ;  and  is 
justly  characterized  by  Mr.  Hinton  as  an  outrage  on  every 
principle  of  justice  and  on  the  most  inherent  and  valuable  rights 
of  the  subject. 

'  It  was  a  palpable  contradiction  and  gross  violation  of  the  Connec- 
ticut bill  of  rights.  It  was  equally  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
Heaven,  and  incompatible  with  the  command^  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'*  In  obedience  to  this 
command,  the  primitive  preachers  went  every  where,  preaching  the 
word.  They  regarded  no  parochial  limits ;  and  when  high  priests  and 
magistrates  forbade  their  preaching,  they  answered,  "  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard."  This  law  was  also  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  all 
the  reformers  and  puritans.  The  reformers  all  preached  within  the 
parishes  and  bishoprics  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  this  means, 
under  Divine  Providence,  effected  the  reformation.  It  never  could 
have  been  effected  without  it.  The  puritans  preached  within  the  pa- 
rishes of  the  church  of  England,  and  judged  it  their  indispensable 
duty  to  preach  the  gospel  whenever  and  wherever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. They  did  it  zealouslv  and  faithfully,  though  exposed  to  fines, 
impnsonment,  and  loss  of  living.  Even  in  Connecticut,  the  episcopa- 
lians were  allowed  to  preach  and  collect  hearers,  erect  churches,  and 
form  ecclesiastical  societies,  in  opposition  to  the  established  ministers 
and  churches.  The  law  was  therefore  partial,  inconsistent,  and  highly 
persecuting.'     Hinton,  pp.  139,  140. 

In  this  case,  as  in,  perhaps,  every  other  instance  of  similar 
illiberality,  the  State  appears  to  have  been  but  the  executive  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  ascendancy.  The 
*  Consociations  *  of  Connecticut  had  previously  displayed  a 
strong  disposition  to  carry  matters,  in  their  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories, with  the  high  hand  of  authority.  Mr.  Ilinton's  re- 
marks upon  this  body  may^  at  the  present  moment  more  espe- 
cially, demand  notice. 

*  It  is  undeniably  true,  that  some  evils  have  ever  been  attendant  on 
the  purely  congr^ational  or  independent  system  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  have  arisen  rather  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  spirit 
among  the  members  of  the  churches,  than  from  the  form  of  govern- 
ment itself.  The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  '^  Consociations  " 
of  Connecticut,  affords  but  a  poor  recommendation  for  their  general 
adoption  as  a  remedy  for  the  disadvantages  of  independency ;  although 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  injurious  tendency  of  such  associations 
was  much  aggravated  by  the  intimate  connexion  which  existed  between 
the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  this  colony;  and  most  assuredly, 
the  acts  of  the  hierarchy  of  Connecticut  fully  evince,  that  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  priesthood,  however  pure  or  exempUiry.     The  tyrannical 
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diaracter  of  tbeir  proceedings  was  decidedly  exhibited,  in  their  treil- 
ment  of  many  of  Uie  most  devoted  labourers  in  that  mat  moral  reiw- 
vation  which  pervaded  almost  everj  part  of  the  Colony  in  1738  and 
the  following  years.'     Hinton,  pp.  133,  4. 

This  paragraph  would  supply  fertile  matter  for  cominent; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  evik 
of  Independency,  their  source,  or  their  remedy.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  throwing  out  the  general  remark,  that  it 
presents  no  valid  objection  against  any  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  congregational,  that,  when 
associated  with  secular  power,  it  becomes  corrupt,  oppressive, 
and  an  engine  of  tyranny.  As  to  the  expediency  of  such  asso- 
ciations, we  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  our  sentiments  here- 
after ;  and  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hinton  for  die 
present,  with  cordially  recommending  his  work  to  the  patronage 
of  our  readers. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Modem  Traveller  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  comprise  a  general  description  of  North 
America,  geographical  and  statistical ;  a  catalogue  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes,  with  remarks  upon  their  history  and  generic  cha- 
racter ;  an  historical  sketch,  necessarily  succinct  and  rapid,  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  the  second  American  War ;  and  a 
full  topographical  description  of  the  United  -States  and  the 
British  possessions.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be  too 
well  known  to  our  readers,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  further  respecting  these  volumes,  which  conclude  the 
series. 

And  now  to  advert  to  the  observations  with  which  we  pre- 
faced this  article, — is  it  true,  and  if  so,  whence  comes  it,  that  the 
subject  of  these  several  publications  is  not  popular  in  this 
country  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  The  North  American  Reviewers, 
in  a  long  article,  headed  '  Tone  of  British  Criticism  *,  complain, 
not  whcHly  without  reason,  but  in  terms  of  great  exaggeration, 
of  the  perpetual  abuse  lavished  upon  the  Americans  by  our 
writers,  from  the  Quarterly  down  to  the  Literary  Gasette. 
And  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this,  they  assert,  that  *  the 
'  real  head  and  front  of  their  '  offending,  as  is  *  (they  saj) 

*  perfectly  well  understood  on  all  sides, — is  nothing  more  than 
'  this ;  that '  they  *  happen,  by  the  act  of  God,  and  the  valour 
'  and  virtue  of  their  fatners,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
^  political,  geographical,  and  statistical,  that '  they  *  are   more 

*  likely  than  any  other  power  to  rival  or  surpass  Great  Britain, 
'  first,  in  those  commercial  and  maritime  pursuits  which  have 
'  hitherto  constituted  the  chief  elements  of  her  greatness,  and, 
'  at  a  more  remote  period,  in  population,  wealth,  and  national 
'  importance.*    Now  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  firsts  that 
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is  by  no  means  perfectly  well  understood,  at  least  on  our 
side ;  and  secondly,  (hat  such  an  apprehension  forms  no  ele- 
laent  of  the  feeling  which  is  betrayed  in  the  tone  of  Briti^ 
criticbm.  Political  antipathy  may  have  actuated  the  Quarterly; 
it  can  scarcely  have  prompted  the  sneers  of  the  Edinburgn ; 
and  the  '  bullying '  of  Blackwood,  our  transatlantic  friends 
might  be  content  to  bear  in  common  with  the  friends  of  hu" 
inanity  and  religion  in  our  own  country.  That  so  *  petulant 
'  and  peevish  a  spirit  *,  so  much  ^  petty  spite/  should  ever  be 
displayed  towards  tlie  Americans,  by  any  British  critics  or  jour- 
nalbts,  we  sincerely  regret;  but  the  way  in  which  these  Re- 
viewers would  account  for  it,  if  not  meant  en  badinage,  would 
prove  that  they  wholly  mistake  both  the  feeling  and  its  source. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Americans  deserve  our  respect  and 
esteem, — and  they  enjoy  it,  above  all  other  nations  in  the  world ; 
but  they  have  the  strangest  way  possible  of  courting  our  friend- 
ship and  kindly  feeling, — ^by  alternate  threats  and  sentimental 
whimpering.  They  complain  of  the  influence  of  national  pride 
on  the  tone  of  British  writers ;  but  is  it  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  national  vanity  perpetually  displayed  by  American 
writers  i  It  is  not  their  talents,  but  their  vaunts,  that  provoke 
contempt.  Vanity,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  communities,  is 
the  last  quality  that  can  excite  sympathy.  Not  content  witit 
having  achieved  tbeir  political  independence,  they  seem  to  be 
constantly  aiming  at  a  moral  and  intellectual  separation  from  the 
parent  stock,  impatient  of  every  obligation  of  gratitude  to 
I^gland,  they  disdain  any  other  attitude  than  that  of  rivalry, 
and  would  fain  make  their  unborn  future  competitor  with  our 
rich  historic  past.  Jealously  alive  to  the  sarcasms  of  our  party- 
writers,  they  seem  to  us  to  set  little  value  upon  the  good  opi- 
nion and  sympathy  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Ei^land 
with  whom  they  might  be  thought  to  have  the  nearest  amnity. 
We  Uame  them  not  for  despising  the  Radicals;  but  why  should 
they  lightly  appreciate  the  friendsbip  of  the  great  body  of  Dis* 
aenters  ?  Why  should  they  writhe  under  the  ribaldry  of  Black- 
wood, and  take  no  account  of  cordial  civilities  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  Reviewers? 

Jealousy  of  Ameriea,  we  have  none.  On  the  contrary,  we  al- 
ready enjoy  all  the  high  and  liberal  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Reviewers  would  so  lundly  provide  us  in  the  contemplatioD  of 
their  young  and  flouriahing  RepuUic.  We  admit,  however, 
that  the  proper  view  of  the  subject  is  not  generally  taken ;  and 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  citing  the  eloquent  appeal 
which,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  is  mtfde  to  the  people  of  this 
country.     '  Is  there  nothing,  in  fact ',  they  ask,  '  to  approve,  to 

*  admire,  to  rejoice  at,  to  sympathize  with,  in  the  mighty  deve- 

*  lopment  of  wealth  and  population, — the  creation,  as  it  were,  of 
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a  new  human  race, — which  is  now  going  on  upon  our  vast  ter- 
ritorv  ?  And  is  it  no  just  ground  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  an 
Englishman,  that  all  these  wonders  are  the  work  of  English 
hands,  and  were  performed  under  the  influence  of  English  ha- 
bits, feelings,  and  principles?  Can  the  friend  of  learning  in 
England  find  no  joy  in  reflecting,  that  the  language  be  loves 
and  cultivates — the  language,  which  conveyed  to  his  infant 
ear  the  soft  accents  of  maternal  aiFection — to  his  young  heart 
the  tender  avowals  of  passionate  love — to  his  manly  mind  the 
sublime  strains  of  parliamentary  and  pulpit  eloquence, — will  be 
spoken  in  a  future  age  by  hundreds  of  millions,  inhabiting  a 
distant  foreign  land,  and  will  enliven  with  its  rich  and  noUe 
music  the  now  solitary  regions  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe  t 
Is  it  nothing,  for  example,  to  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Shakspeare — and  every  Englishman  is  or  ought  to  be  one — 
that  the  madness  of  Lear  will  hereafter  rend  the  concave  of  a 
thousand  theatres  from  Maine  to  California  * ;  the  sorrows  of 
Juliet  draw  forth  floods  of  sympathy  from  bright  eyes  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Columbia ;  and  the  mournful  melody  of  the  harp  of  Ariel  move 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  smooth  Pacific  "  in  notes  by  distance 
made  more  sweet "  than  they  ever  could  have  been,  even  in 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  upon  the  shores  of  the  "  still  vexed  Ber- 
moothes  ?  **  Here,  too.  Liberty  has  found  a  home  and  a 
throne ;  and  Liberty  is,  or  was,  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of  every 
true-born  Englishman.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  countryman  of 
Hampden,  Sidney,  and  Russell,  that  the  principles  of  "  the 
glorious  constitution  *',  for  which  they  gave  up  their  "  golden 
years  "  to  exile  and  prison,  or  their  lives  upon  the  block,  are 
to  flourish  hereafter  in  all  their  beauty,  purified  and  perfected, 
according  to  the  illustrious  Fox,  by  the  experience  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  in  four  and  twenty — in  the  sequel  we  know  not 
how  many  more — independent  States  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  the 
friend  of  good  government,  social  order,  law,  and  humanity, 
that  the  problem  of  perpetual  peace  has  at  length  been  solved, 
and  that  these  four  and  twenty  States  have  bound  themselves 
together  by  a  mysterious  but  indissoluble  tie  of  union,  which 
preserves  to  them  at  once  the  beneficial  activity  of  independent 
sovereignties,  and  the  untroubled  harmony  of  a  single  conunu* 
nity  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  a  Scotchman — ^a  friend  of  Erskine — that 
the  Tried  by  Jury  is  to  spread  its  banner  of  protection  over 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  innocent  prisoner — 
that  the  potent  sound  of  Habecis  Corpus^  Uke  the  sesame  of  the 

*  Wc  take  leave  to  observ^^  that  an  Englishman  may  be  an  admirer 
of  Shakspeare,  without  participating  very  strongly  in  this  part  of  the 
Writer's  anticipation. 
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'  Arabian  fable,  is  to  burst  the  doors  which  arbitrary  power  shall 
'  have  closed — if  such  a  case  should   ever  happen   here — in 

*  regions  which  might,  and  probably  would,  if  they  had  not 
'  been  settled  by  Englishmen,  have  been  subjected  to  a  ruthless 
'  Spanish  despotism  ?  Finally,  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
'  friend  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  under  any  of  its  forms, 

*  that  the  beautiful  feet  of  those  that  bring  good  tidings,  that 
'  publish  peace,  that  say  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,  are  al- 
'  ready  traversing  in  every  direction  the  sandy  shores  of  the 

*  Atlantic,  the  blue  summits  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  green 
'  savannahs  of  the  West ;  that  they  are  climbing  the  precipices 

*  of  the  Rocky  Ridge,  and  will  soon  reach  the  distant  borders 
'  of  the  South  Sea  ?    Is  all  this  world  of  wonders,  this  mag- 

*  nificent  display  of  the  full  bloom   and   glory  of  civilization, 

*  bursting  forth,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  from  the  depth  of 

*  barbarism,  like  a  Lapland  spring  out  of  the  icy  bosom  of  win- 
'  ter» — ^to  be  held  as  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  not  be- 
^  cause  it  is  not  the  work  of  Englishmen — for  that  in  the  main 

*  it  is«--but  because  it  is  not  performed  by  the  Englishmen  who 

*  inhabit  a  little  island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Is 
'  it  not  a  burning  shame,  a  crying  sin,  that,  under  the  influence 

*  of  this  paltry  motive,  the  greatest  achievements  and  characters 

*  are  to  be  habitually  depreciated,  the  purest  and  most  amiable 

*  sentiments  mocked  and  jeered  at,  and  this  too  by  men  of  high 
'  pretensions  for  talent,  education,  and  philosophy?  We  know 
'  not  what  others  may  say  in  answer  to  these  questions,  or  what 

*  doctrines  and  sentiments  may  be  fashionable  in  the  mother 

*  country,  where  a  selfish  system  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  order 
'  of  the  day :  but  for  ourselves,  we  must  avow  without  hesitation, 
'  that  we  consider  the  tone  of  criticism,  to  which  we  have  here 
'  alluded,  as  very  strongly  marked  by  bad  principle,  bad  feeling, 
'  bad  taste,  and  bad  policy.  We  believe  that  our  transatlantic 
'  brethren,  who  adopt  it,  are  great  losers  by  it,  on  the  score,  not 
'  only  of  honour  and  conscience,  but  of  national  advantage,  as 

*  well  as  mere  personal  comfort  and  pleasure.  We  really  think 
'  that,  an  Englishman  of  right  feeling  and  good  understanding, 

*  instead  of  exhibiting  a  miserable  jealousy  of  the  progress  of 

*  this  great  offset  from  the  parent  stock,  ought  to  take  as  much 

*  pride  in  it,  as  in  any  of  the  more  direct  developments  of  the 

*  resources  of  his  country.  We  conceive  that  the  victory  over 
'  our  western  wilderness,  which  has  been  won  by  English  hands 

*  and  English  hearts,  ought  to  fill  his  mind  with  as  high  a  satis- 

*  faction  as. the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  European 

*  continent  by  the  British  navy :  and  that  he  ought  to  view  the 

*  marvellous  increase  of  population  that  is  going  on  among  us,  the 
'  hitherto  unexampled  muttipUcation  of  human  life  and  human 

*  bappinesSj  which  is  taking  place,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
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*  Ohio,  with  even  more  delight  than  the  glorioas  waste  of  Mood 

*  and  treasure  at  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo.* 

N.  Amer.  Rev,  N.  brviii. 


Art.  II. — 1.  A  Sermon  on  1  Corinihians,  iL  12.  Preached  h^hre  ike 
UniversUtf  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's;,  on  Stmday,  February  6, 1831. 
Bj  the  Rey.  H.  B.  Bulteel  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
and  Curate  of  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8ro.  pp.  5a 
Price  Is.  6d.    Oxford.     1831. 

2.  Remarks  upon  a  Sermon,  preached  at  St,  Marys,  on  Sunday,  Fe- 

bruary 6,  1831.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.^  ^^1™* 
Professor  of  Diyinity.    8yo.    pp.  29.     Price  Is.    Oxford*    1831. 

3.  Strictures  on  the  Rev,  Mr.  BuUeeVs  Sermon  and  the  Rev.  I^r.  Bwr^ 
ton's  Remarks,  By  Oxoniensis.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Poet- 
script.    8vo.    pp.  25.    Price  \s.    Oxford.    1831. 

4.  One  Reason  for  not  entering  into  Controversy  with  an  anonwmmu 
Author  of  Strictures,    8yo.    pp.8.     Price  6i.    Oxford.     1831. 

5.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Burton's  Remarks  upon  a  Sermon  preached  ai  SL 

Mary's,  February  6,  1831.     By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Bulteel,  M.A. 
8vo.    pp.  56.    Price  Is.  6d.    Oxford.     1831. 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Refmrn^ 
ation,  of  the  Reformation  itself,  m  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church 
ofRJome,  briefly  compared  with  toe  Remarks  of  the  R^us  Pro- 
fossor  of  Diviziity.  By  OTAEIS.  Svo.  pp.  64.  Price  2s. 
Oxford.    1831. 

rpHIS  is  a  atranffe  controrersy; — not,  certainly,  in  itsd^  since 
it  is,  essentially,  little  more  than  a  varied  of  the  kmgHrtand- 
ing  wrangle  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  parties  in 
the  national  hierarchy ;  but  for  the  sanplea  which  it  supplies  of 
the  war  in  which  theological  questions  are  handled  in  one  at 
least  of  our  sreat  schools  of  divinity.  The  discussion  iitimiyes, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  important  points  both  of 
faith  and  experience ;  and  we  haye  before  us  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  two  Oxford  licentiates^  the  one  a  Blaster  of  Arts, 
the  other  no  less  a  personage  than  the  tery  Regius  Pfofcsaui 
of  Divinity,  who  comes  forward  as  the  tf^-o^oo  interpreter  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  modesdy  assumes  to  Unself 
the  high  prerogatives  of  one  who  is  '  lo  stand  between  tke  dead 

*  and  the  livings  and  staff  the  plague  t  Mr.  BuheePs  tone  b 
sufficiently  dogmatical ;  but  this  flourish  from  the  divinity  chair, 
is  at  mortal  variance  with  the  paraded  humility  whidi,  only  two 
sentences  before,  had  deprecated  aU  supposition,  that  the  cause 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  *  entrusted*  to  his  '  fiwbfe 

*  hands.*  Yet,  whether  arrogant  or  meek,  whether  deehunatory 
or  argumentative,  neither  the  Preacher  nor  the  Pxi^Msor  has 
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thrown  the  least  light  on  Scripture  doctrine,  nor  advancedj  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  great  cause  of  Evangelical  truth. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  February  last,  the  Kev.  H.  B.  Bulteel, 
Curate  of  St.  Ebbe*s,  Oxford,  was  called  upon  to  *  preach  be- 
*  fore  the  University ',  in  the  routine  of  a  duty  which  all  who, 
being  in  orders,  have  taken  their  Master's  degree,  are  required 
to  perform  in  rotation.    This  gentleman  is  well  known  among 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  a  fearless  and  uncotnpromising 
asserter  of  what  we  cannot  easily  designate  in  a  more  intelligible 
way,  than  by  terming  them  ultra-evangelical  doctrines.    His 
feelings  and  intentions,  on  the  present  occasion,  seem  either 
to  have  been  accurately  known,  or  shrewdly  guessed ;  and  in 
consequence, '  an  audience  was  attracted,  such  as  never,  per- 
'haps,  was  witnessed  for  numbers  within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's*. 
And  if  his  hearers  anticipated,  from  his  well-known  zeaJ,  a 
bold   and  rousing  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  of  the 
hiffher  grades,  most  assuredly  they  were  not  disappointed ;  for 
a  less  ceremonious  handling  of  men  in  authority,  never  yet 
made  the  *  budge  doctors'  of  a  college  start  from  their  slum- 
bers.   None  were  spared ;  neither  the  contemner  of  evangelical 
truth,  nor  the  signer  of  false  or  negligent  testimonials  to  reli- 
gious character,  nor  even  the  roval  eranter  of  that  mockeiy  of 
ecclesiastical  institution,  a  conge  cTeJire.     Assuredly,  Mr.  Bul- 
teel has  no  chance  for  a  bishopric.    Nor  do  these  sweeping 
censures  seem  to  have  been  at  all  mitigated  by  tone  or  manner. 
No  *  well-bred  whisper*  softened  down  the  asperity  of  rebuke. 
Boanerges  thundered  from  the  pulpit ;  wigs  and  bands  shook 
at  the  terrors  of  his  indienant  eloquence ;  and  all,  save  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  bowed  the  head  in  silent  consternation.    It 
was  a  fearful  addition  to  these  appalling  circumstances,  that  the 
sermon  was  of  most  uncanonical  length ;  and,  instead  of  the 
prescriptive  twenty  minutes,  must  have  stretched  on,  we  imagine, 
to  something  not  much  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half.    To  the 
charge  of  bitterness'  in  his  expressions,  Mr.  B.  replies: 

'  I  confess  to  their  bluniness;  I  plead  guilty  to  their  $everihf:^ 
but  bitter  they  only  could  haye  been  to  those  who  smarted  under  the 
truth  of  them ;  and  I  candidly  confess,  if  anv  one  ask  me  a  reason  ftr 
the  severity  of  any  part  of  my  sermon,  that  I  felt  convinced  of  its  ne- 
cessity. Surelv  a  man  would  be  thought  a  fool,  that  should  attempt, 
as  one  says,  to  oreak  a  millstone  bv  Uireshing  it  with  a  feather  j  and 
he  would  not  be  much  wiser  that  snould  whisper  through  the  keyhole, 
to  tell  his  sleeping  friend  that  his  house  is  on  fire.' 

In  this  memorable  effusion,  Mr.  Bulteel  wastes  no  time  in 
manoeuvring,  but  comes,  without  a  sentence  of  exordium,  at 
once  to  the  arrangement  of  his  subject.  From  the  words  of  his 
text,  1  Corinthians,  ii.  18.,  he  discourses,  M.  Of  the  doctrine 


ind.. 
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*  contained  in  the  words  freely  given  to  us^  and  we  have  reeektel 

*  ii.  Of  the  things  themselves  so  given,  iii.  Of  the  spiritml 
'  knowledge  we  have  of  these  things.'    He  winds  up  ail  by  i 

*  bitter*  application  in  the  shape  of  a  '  practical  conclusioo*. 
He  sets  off*  at  score,  denying,  under  his  very  first  point,  that  the 
Gospel  is  an  '  offer':  grace  and  salvation,  he  says,  are  gitet^ 
freely  given.  |   d, 

'  When  Cjod  intends  erace  for  any  poor  soul,  be  does  not  stop  Uf 
viray,  and  wait  for  our  closing  with  his  offer,  but  he  comes  home  ti 
our  very  soul,  and  makes  a  sure  lodgement  of  the  blessing.  Wbo, 
therefore,  God  declares  that  he  gives  Cbrist,  he  doth  more  than  ofe 
Christ.  If  God  had  waited  for  man's  acceptance  of  Christ  before  be 
sent  him  into  the  world,  Christ  never  would  have  appeared  in  tk 
world ;  for  when  he  did  come,  his  own  received  him  not.  Had  God 
offered  man  that  Christ  should  come,  he  would  have  left  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  suspended  upon  man's  corrupt  will;  but  God  ha\-iQ« 
given  his  Son,  he  went  beyond,  and  even  contrary  to  the  will  of  mia, 
and  acted  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  therefore  made  sazt 
work  of  the  sinner's  salvation*. 

Mr.  Bulteel  writes  with  spirit,  but  his  vivacity  would  be  more 
effective,  were  it  more  powerfully  backed  by  argument.  These 
few  sentences  afford  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  dashiiig, 
superficial  way  in  which  he  hurries  along,  delivering  his  opi- 
nions with  a  heedless  impetuosity,  which  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose by  never  pausing  to  review  its  own  statements,  nor  to  in- 
quire how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  good  by  reasoning, 
tnat  which  has  been  authoritatively  asserted.  *  To  give\  be 
sententiously  observes,  '  means  to  give^  in  opposition  to  every 

*  other  word  which  maybe  put  in  its  place*.  Certainly;  but 
why  may  not  the  Gospel  be  at  once  an  offer  and  a  gift  ?  What 
is  it,  in  its  primary  import,  but  an  appeal  to  man  as  a  moral 
agent,  independently  of  all  disposition  or  indisposition,  on  his 
part,  to  its  reception?  What  are  its  invitations  but  offers ? 
What  is  implied  in  the  Saviour's  charge  to  the  Seventy,  bat 
offer  and  rejection  ?  This  view  of  the  Gospel  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  after-process  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  by  which  God,  far  from  leaving  the  success  of  his 
gracious  amnesty  *  suspended  upon  man's  corrupt  will ',  has  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  his  grace,  and  made,  in  Mr.  B.'s  own 
phrase,  *  sure  work  of  the  sinner's  salvation '.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  remark,  that  the  Preacher  does,  in  one  place,  use 
the  quaUfying  adverb  *  merely*,  in  connection  with  the  views  to 
which  he  is  objecting :  at  the  same  time,  his  language  has  no 
reference  to  the  restriction,  nor  does  he  avail  himself  of  it  in  bis 
subsequent  explanations. 

Mr.  Bulteel  next  canvasses  and  condemns  the  use  of  the 
word  condition;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  rambling,  discur- 
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^y  and  undiscriminating  manner,  transfers  a  world  of  difficulty 

1  trouble  from  himself  to  the  reader.  Employed  in  the  sense 
'fzeritorious  condition^  the  word,  like  the  doctrine,  is  utterly 
efensible,  as  at  variance  with  the  essential  character  of  the 
»spel ;  but,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  sine  qua  non — of  a  some- 
11  g  inseparable  from  that  to  which  it  is  referred,-— we  must 
her  use  it  or  find  a  substitute.  We  admit  that  it  is  equivo- 
,  and  that,  in  cases  of  importance,  it  may  be  expedient  to  use 
til  caution  and  scrupulous  definition  in  its  application ;  but 

2  ^vord  itself,  or  an  equivalent,  is  indispensable.  We  can, 
•w^ever,  understand  the  necessity  for  laying  stress  on  the  abuse 

such  a  phrase,  in  addressing  an  audience  like  that  which 
led  the  pews  and  aisles  of  St.  Mary*s ;  and  we  honour  the 
L>tive  which  prompted  Mr.  B.  to  strip  off  all  disguise  from  the 
istruciive  tenet,  that  *  God  gives  upon  conditions,  or,  in  other 
A'ords,  seUs  grace ' ; — ^though  we  think  that  a  more  strict  and 
itical  discrimination  might  have  rendered  more  effectual  his 
icposure  of  the  abuse. 

The  second  division  of  this  discourse,  amid  some  vagueness, 
nd  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  an  arrangement  which  is  rhetorical, 
ithcr  than  logical,  and  more  verbal  than  specific,  contains 
\uch  that  is  excellent ;  and  we  are  gratified  in  availing  our- 
elves  of  the  following  forcible  testimony  against  an  error  of 
rhich  we  know  not  how  to  speak  in  measured  terms. 

'  If  it  be  here  asked^  Was  not  then  Christ  himself  a  sinner,  seeing 
LC  bare  sin  in  his  own  body  ?  the  answer  is.  No.  Neither  the  body 
\T  (nor)  soul  of  Christ  was  tainted  with  the  least  spot  or  speck  of  sin. 
P*or  the  Lord's  word  is.  Not  that  tokich  gpeih  into  a  many  dejileth  a 
nan  ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  a  man,  that  dejileth  a  man.  There- 
fore, however  the  Lord  of  Glory  might  have  groaned  or  grieved  under 
the  enormous  pressure  from  without,  and  the  quick  sense  and  feeling 
of  it  within ;  however  his  righteous  soul  might  have  been  tormented 
by  its  presence ;  yet  it  was  a  righteous  soul  still,  and  he^  through  the 
etemaf  spirit,  still  presented  himself  without  spot  to  God.  Far  be  it 
from  the  heart  and  from  the  lips  of  him  that  believeth,  to  say,  that 
Christ's  body  or  soul  was  sinful  or  defiled.' 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that,  under  this 
head,  there  are  some  things  which  are  rather  unguardedly  ex- 
pressed. And  it  is  because  we  think  that  there  are,  amid  much 
sound  and  eloquent  illustration  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  expressions 
which  seem  to  favour  the  notion  of  imputed  sanctification,  that 
we  are  gratified  by  finding  elsewhere  the  most  explicit  recog- 
nition of  sound  doctrine  on  thb  subject. 

'  When  once  quickened  by  the  sovereign  agency  of  the  Spirit^  we 
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have  a  ^nciple  of  Hfe  iniDlaDted  in  os,  embling  na  to  wiD,  Hbm^ 
not  always  to  work,  the  tilings  of  God.  A  holy>  spiritaal^  dnk. 
itoperishable  seed  is  sown  in  our  souls,  for  we  are  bom  again,  nsts 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  and  its  tendenciea  are  alviii 
heavenward,  even  as  those  of  the  nesh  are  always  earthward.  Up 
this  new  creation  Gk>d  the  Spirit  acts ;  that  again  acta  upon  the  mL 
bringing  every  thought  into  subjection  to  Christ;  the  asnl  — - 
in  its  turn  upon  the  body;  and  so  the  whole  man,  hmkf^ 
and  spirit,  becomes  sanctified  to  the  aorrice  o£  God  tfasoagh 
Christ.' 

We  lurre  followed  this  train  thus  far,  with  the  view  of  Iet% 
our  readers  a  little  into  the  secret  of  Mr.  Bulteel*s  modes  d 
thinking  and  speaking.  We  must  now  come  to  that  portion  of 
bis  address  which,  as  pronouneed  within  the  walls  of  the  Un- 
▼ersity  church,  would  be  felt  most  pithy  and  pungent.  So  fu, 
all  was  not  much  amiss.  A  little  extravagance  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, was  to  be  expected  from  the  over  zealous  Curate  of  St 
Ebbe*s ;  but,  after  a  slight  movement  and  a  week*s  gossip,  al 
will  be  forgotten,  and  the  monotonous  ministrations  of  St 
Mary's  resume  the  '  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.'  If  such  were 
the  anticipations  of  the  men  in  high  places,  they  were  proved, 
in  the  result,  to  have  been  sadly  erroneous.  The  Preacher  did, 
in  truth,  read  to  his  hearers  a  handsome  lecture  on  the  *  b^ 
matter '  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  on  the  spiritual  cfaaEader 
of  the  Gospel ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  turned  fiercely, 
no  breathing  time  allowed,  on  the  desecrations  of  the  ministerul 
office  by  state-policy  and  relaxed  discipline.  Let  our  readen 
imagine  the  effect  of  the  following  bold  censures  on  certiun  of 
the  congregation. 

'  Mark,  brethren,  how  the  case  stands.  The  king's  minister  reeoni- 
mends  subh  and  sudi  a  one  to  the  king  to  be  a  bishop  it  may  be,  be- 
cause he  b  his  relation,  or  his  son's  tutor,  or  bramse  he  is  a  good 
scholar  ;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  that  except  this  minister  know  Christ, 
he  is  not  likely  to  recommend  one  that  knows  Christ.  Then  the  kii^ 
recommends  to  the  clergy,  which  recommendation  has  the  farce  of  a 
law.  The  bishop  so  appointed  has  the  ordination  of  a  mnltitade  of 
inferior  clergy,  and  so  the  j>ulpits  are  filled.  Now  the  oonaeqoenoes 
arc  plain  to  every  impartial  eye.  A  young  man,  either  in  search  of 
preferment,  or  because  the  Cnurch  is  a  respectable  profiession,  or 
aspiring  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  or  because  tnere  is  a  good 
living  which  he  is  sure  of  by  going  into  the  Church,  beholds  too  many 
attractions  in  our  Establishment  not  to  catch  at  the  gilded  bait.  Hie 
Articles,  which  were  set  up  as  barriers  to  keep  out  all  but  spiritiial 
men  from  the  ministrv>  are  easily  explained  away,  and  made  to  : 
any  thing  but  what  they  do  mean.  Ordination  is  easily  enough 
ferred  on  any  man  of  moderate  abilities,  provided  our  Grace  Arl 
form  no  part  of  his  creed  ;  and  thus  men,  whose  object  in  hmfmm^iw^ 
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■listen  ef  Chiiat  is  any  thing  bat  the  ^mj  of  ChriBt,  4unb  boldly 
er  the  wall^  and  perfom^  a  mock  exercise  of  the  shepherd's  ou 

Mr.  Bukeel  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inevitable  consequence 
this  injurious  system,  in  the  secularization  of  the  clergy.  He 
igraatizes  a  '  large  proportion '  of  them  as  *  men  of  pleasure^ 
mch  as  play  and  opera-goers,  card-players,  ball-frequenters, 
ind  dancers,  delighting  in  horse-races  and  hunting,  or  the  more 
-efined  and  seducing  amusements  of  music,  the  concert,  and 
he  oratorio/  Nor  does  he  stop  here ;  but  firmly  speaks  of 
»me  among  them  as  '  habitual  gamblers,  drunkards,  misers, 
gluttons,  fornicators,  adulterers,  or  even  worse  than  they/ 
[e  treats  with  contempt  all  efforts  to  evade  or  to  conceal  these 
eavy  accusations ;  and  tells  his  audience  of  the  world's  '  sharp 
eye  *  to  discern  the  immoralities  and  inconsistencies  of  those 
ho,  professing  sanctity  of  life  and  separation  from  the  world, 
are  to  be  generally  found  in  the  front  rank  of  Baal's  wor- 
shippers in  his  temples.*  He  next  turns  upon  the  '  Heads 
and  resident  Fellows  of  Colleges,'  and  bears  a  solemn  protest 
gainst  the  lenity  and  partiality  with  which  testimonials  of  pious 
nd  sober  living  are  given  or  withheld.  *  The  persecuting 
spirit  towards  spiritual  men,'  which  has  been  manifested  ever 
ince  the  Restoration,  by  the  'great  men  of  our  Establishment,' 
5  referred  to  for  a  moment ;  and  then  the  Preacher  gives  the 
ollowing,  as  the  '  two  grand  inconsistencies  which  call  loudly 
for  reform  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

'  I.  Though  the  thirty-seventh  Article  denies  to  the  king  any 
nipremacy  but  that  of  ruling  all  estates^  whether  eodesiastiad  or 
:exnporal,  in  the  same  way  as  the  godly  princes  in  holy  Scripture,  yetj 
the  does  in  &ct  allow  to  nim  such  a  power  in  things  ecclesiastiod,  a«  ' 
those  godly  prinew  never  enjoyed. 

'  II.  Whereas  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  are  all  in  favour 
of  Free  grace,  and  against  Free  will  and  man's  work  in  the  whole 
matter  of  our  Salvation ;  yet,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  great  majority 
both  of  prelates  and  preachers  neither  teach  nor  preach  aocordinff  to 
those  Articles,  but  holdly  disavow  them ;  and  brand  those  that  Sold 
them  with  the  name  of  heretic' 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  every  way  remarkable  discourse, 
much  that  would  afford  opportunity  for  dissertation;  and 
nothing  that  more  tempts  us  to  engage  in  it,  than  the  boldness 
and  broadness  with  which  Mr.  B.  lays  down  his  dogmata  on  the 
subject  of  Assurance.  We  shrink,  however,  from  a  discussion, 
of  which  all  the  cost  would  fall  upon  ourselves.  Assertion  is 
cheap,  and  Mr.  Bulteel  deals  in  little  else ;  nor  do  his  modes  of 
quotation  supply  the  lack  of  argument.  He  is  a  ready  textuary ; 
but,  of  that  only  trustworthy  method  of  citing  Scripture,  which 
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has  invariable  regard  to  the  entire  context,  he  is  by  no  means  s 
master. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  take  up  the  per  contra  of  the  con- 
troversy; and  Dr«  Burton's  pamphlet  lies  before  us,  an  egre- 
gious specimen  of  official  theology.  The  Doctor  was,  at  one 
time,  rather  a  favourite  with  us.  His  volume  on  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Testimonies,  was  a  seasonable,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
well-executed  performance ;  distinguished  by  a  temperate  firm- 
ness in  the  maintenance  of  right,  and  by  a  gratifying  abstinence 
from  the  asperities  which  too  frequently  make  a  good  cause 
questionable.  Following  necessarily  in  the  steps  of  a  singularly 
able  controvertist.  Bishop  Bull,  he  yet  exhibited  proof  of 
original  inquiry ;  giving  novelty  to  what  was  old,  by  putting  the 
argument  in  a  new  light ;  and  strengthening  the  evidence  by  the 
addition  of  important  facts  and  impressive  illustration.  In  this 
useful  work,  he  seems,  however,  to  have  well  nigh  exhausted  I 
his  energy.  His  pamphlet  on  *  the  Power  of  the  Keys,'  has  \ 
baffled  our  repeated  efforts  to  analyse  its  argument;  and  his 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  we  have  been 
lately  inspecting  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing,  will  not,  we 
suspect,  be  found  to  place  that  difficult  subject  in  a  clearer  light 
than  has  been  done  by  Beausobre  and  Matter.  The  '  credit 
'  and  renown  *  of  the  Regius  Professor  cannot,  we  are  quite 
sure,  derive  any  accession  from  his  '  Remarks '  on  Mr.  Bulteefs 
Sermon.  He  is  not  by  any  means  a  terse  or  spirited  writer, 
nor  does  he  always  succeed  in  putting  his  argument  in  a 
distinct  and  advantageous  form.  Learning  he  has,  and  of  the 
right  sort ;  but  he  does  nbt  make  a  dexterous  use  of  it ;  nor  is 
he  a  distinguished  msister  of  that  fine  discrimination  which  is 
the  most  valid  qualification  for  inquiries  such  as  those  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  Writer  of  the  '  Strictures,*  has  fairly  expressed 
the  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  observations. 

'  Whatever  immediate  sensations  were  produced  by  the  disocrane 
preached  in  our  University  Church,  on  the  6th  instant,  by  Mr.  Bolted, 
— whatever  were  the  impressions  which^  on  its  delivery,  that  com- 
position occasioned  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors, — ^it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  unqualified  regret,  took 
possession  of  the  breast  of  every  sensible  man  among  us,  when  that 
production  was  announced  for  publication.  The  eyes  of  the  University 
were  turned  instantly  on  the  R^us  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  the 
fittest  person  to  undertake  both  their  defence,  and  the  defence  of  the. 
Christian  Religion  and  the  Christian  Church.  Accordingly,  in  a  few 
days  appeared  '  the  Remarks,'  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  produced 
a  sensation  of  surprise  and  disappointment  in  the  public  mind,  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  previous  regret.' 

Well  indeed  might  the  more  judicious  feel  both  surprise  and 
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disappointment ;  for  never  was  failure  more  signal  or  less  ex- 
cusable. A  simple  exposure  of  error,  a  plain  appeal  to  facts 
and  documents,  a  pertinent  citation  of  the  Articles  and  the 
Scriptures, — nothing  more,  certainly  nothing  less,  than  this, 
was  required  at  the  hand  of  the  Oxford  champion.  But, 
whether  he  sank  under  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  or  was  betrayed 
by  its  apparent  faciHty,  he  has  halted  miserably  in  its  per- 
fonnance ;  and  the  irritation  which  marks  his  subsequent  pub- 
lication, seems  to  indicate  consciousness  of  failure.  The  pam- 
phlet to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  former  page,  on  the 
*  Power  of  the  Keys,'  contained  some  curious,  but  to  us  aU 
together  unaccountable  speculations  on  the  subject  of  Baptism ; 
and  we  should  su])pose  that  the  topic  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
the  Professor,  since  he  has  again  recourse  to  them  as  a  sort  of 
universal  solvent. 


'  The  doctrine  of  our  Church/  writes  Dr.  Burton  in  his  '  Remarks ' 
on  Mr.  Bulteel's  Sermon,  '  as  of  the  German  Reformers,  was,  that  man 
of  his  own  free  will  could  never  perform  works  which  would  merit  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  or  remove  the  consequences  of  Adam's  disobedience. 
The  mercy  of  God  alone,  removed  these  consequences  by  the  death  of 
his  Son  :  and  the  grace  of  God  alone  moves  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
accept  the  terms  which  are  offered :  but  the  Church  also  holds,  as  did 
the  German  Reformers,  that  this  spiritual  grace  is  offered  to  all  persons 
without  distinction ;  and  that  all  persons  may  accept  or  reject  it.  He 
who  accepts  it,  believes  in  Christ,  and  is  taken  into  covenant  with  God 
by  baptism.  When  he  is  baptized,  he  is  figuratively  said  to  have  died 
witli  Christ :  the  penalty  denounced  upon  him,  as  a  child  of  Adam,  is 
discharged :  his  past  sins  are  blotted  out :  he  figuratively,  i.  e.  spi- 
ritually, rises  again  a  new  creature,  and  at  that  moment  is  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  God :  his  own  sins,  or  that  of  his  first  parents,  condemned 
him  to  death ;  the  mercy  of  God  has  restored  him  to  life ;  and  this 
act  of  placing  him  in  the  covenant  is  termed  justification.  Every 
baptized  person  is  justified :  his  past  sins  are  forgotten :  his  faith  is 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness :  and  if  he  should  die  before  the  com- 
mission of  actual  sin,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  saved.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  concerning  justification.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the 
application  of  God's  scheme  of  redemption  to  a  sinner.' 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  Doctor's  peremptory  asser- 
tion, that  •  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  justifi- 
cation ;'  but  we  are  very  sure  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
f  Scripture,  nor  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  concerning  any 
-  thing  whatsoever.  It  would,  we  verily  believe,  be  perfectly  im- 
possible to  bring  together  a  greater  mass  of  self-contradictory 
absurdity  within  a  similar  space.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
Dr.  Burton  must  be  a  paedobaptist ;  and  yet,  on  the  supposition^ 
it  must  baffle  all  ingenuity  to  give  a  grave  meaning  t6  some  of 
his  expressions.     Happily,  however,  we  are  not  called  on  to  ex- 
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plain  the  perversions  and  confusions  of  this  singular  paragraph ; 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  waste  time  on  that  which  may  be  very 
safely  left  to  operate  as  its  own  antidote. 

We  have  by  this  time,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  given  quiie 
enough  of  this  marvellous  controversy,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  readers.  Of  Mr.  Bulteel  and  Dr.  Burton,  we  have  given 
our  opinion  already.     It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  *  Stric- 

*  tures '  are  sensibly  written ;   and  that  the  pamphlet  on  the 

*  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,*  although  we  cannot 
praise  the  style,  contains  valuable  illustration  of  important 
matters- 


Art.  III.  Natural  Theology ;  or  Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deit\ 
and  of  Providence^  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul^  and  a  Futun 
State.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Crombie,  LL.D.  F.RS.,  and  M.R.SJ- 
8vo.    2  vols.     pp.  1270.     Price  1/.  4^.     London^  1829. 

SCEPTICISM  shews  itself  in  so  many  forms,  is  so  fertHe 
^  of  opinions,  and  so  indefinite  and  capricious  in  its  tendeo- 
cies,  as  to  preclude  every  attempt  to  describe  its  nature  or  to 
represent  its  affinities.  There  is  no  truth  to  which  it  ^u! 
not  oppose  its  influence:  there  is  no  error  which  it  will  no: 
include  in  its  friendships.  There  are  no  evidences  so  dear 
no  proofs  so  cogent,  but  it  will  resist  them,  and  turn  then 
aside  from  its  regard  in  its  wayward  and  destructive  prv- 
gress.  It  never  rests,  it  never  seeks  repose.  It  prescribes  to 
itself  no  rules  to  regulate  its  movements,  and  to  guide  its 
proceedings.  It  is  daring  in  its  presumptions,  and  bold  in 
its  denials.  It  discards  revelation, — it  disowns  a  providence, 
— ^it  denies  the  being  of  a  God.  It  sports  with  futurity ;  it 
laughs  at  immortality ;  it  is  restless  in  its  efforts  to  divest  m^n 
of  the  moral  intelligence  which  constitutes  his  real  greatne>.s 
and  to  reduce  him  to  a  brutish  level.  It  views  him  in  no  other 
connexion  than  the  present  relation  which  he  sustains  to  the 
things  around  him,  and  regards  him  as  nothing  more  than  i 
portion  of  the  changing  atoms  which  compose  the  mateiU 
world.  It  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  enterprise,  and  watching  t'^ 
occasions  of  employing  its  stratagems  and  its  powers,  it  becookj 
an  impetuous,  or  a  wary  assailant,  as  may  best  answer  Hi 
purpose  in  its  conflicts ;  and,  in  the  victories  which  it  achieves, 
it  consigns  its  captives  to  dank  and  chilling  cells,  where  it  leavt^ 
them  to  linger  and  to  perish. 

In  the  representation  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers, 
of  the  devious  and  baneful  spirit  which  has  intruded  itself  intii 
nearly  every  department  of  human  learning,  and  into  alnubt 
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every  walk  of  life,  and  by  which  the  means  of  knowledge  have 
been  most  extensively  abused  and  perverted,  we  have  not  with- 
drawn either  them  or  ourselves  from  the  observation  of  what  is 
real  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  contemplation  of 
an  image  which  might  be  classed  with  poetic  fictions.  In  the 
history  of  ancient  literature,  there  may  be  found  abundant 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  sceptical  spirit,  accompanied  wiih 
the  memorials  of  its  mischievous  propensities  and  its  dismal  and 
pernicious  effects.  It  could  not  much  conduced  to  the  edification 
of  those  whom  we  would  willingly  instruct  or  admonish,  to  have 
before  them  a  digest  of  the  multifarious  tenets  which  the 
ancient  philosophical  sects  included  in  their  patronage  of 
opinions.  The  collation  of  them  would,  however,  present  a 
curious  exhibition,  and  shew  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
men  who  professed  themselves  to  be  wise  had  become  fools. 
For  this  purpose,  an  enumeration  of  their  extravagant  conceits, 
and  a  survey  of  their  gross  and  subtle  speculations,  might  have 
their  use.  We  should  then  see  of  what  avail  was  the  most 
patient  application  of  the  profoundest  and  most  patient  minds, 
to  the  questions  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  must  be  to  men 
the  most  interesting. 

The  sceptical  schools  in  which  so  many  pretenders  to  wisdom 
found  disciples  to  follow  them  in  the  most  bewildering  of  their 
mental  wanderings,  did  not  become  extinct  when  their  conductors 
left  the  world.  The  philosophers  who  promulgated  the  atomic 
system,  and  the  other  Atheistical  doctrines  which  disfigure  the 
history  of  Grecian  genius,  ceased  to  labour  in  the  invention  of 
novelties,  and  were  prevented  by  death  from  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  irreligious  sects  which  they  aspired  to  establish ; 
but  their  doctrines,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
them,  but  in  regard  to  the  living  patronage  and  adoption  of 
them,  survived.  The  crudities  of  the  ancient  schools  have 
found  admirers  among  those  who  had  access  to  the  lights  of 
better  times :  the  masters  of  the  old  sects  have  not  been  without 
their  successors  in  the  inculcation  of  ridiculous  dogmas,  and  the 
worst  errors  of  heathen  pretenders  to  wisdom,  have  been  re- 
vived in  countries  which  the  beams  of  a  superior  learning  have 
been  long  illuminating.  Atheism  has  had  its  teachers  and  its 
pupils  in  our  own  age ;  and  it  would  be  deceiving  ourselves,  to 
presume  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Deference  to  generally  re- 
ceived principles,  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  so  felt,  as 
to  check  the  avowal  of  sceptical  sentiments,  or  to  modify  the 
expression  of  them ;  but  it  were  easy  to  name  writers  who  have 
succeeded  in  loosening  themselves  from  the  restraints  which  are 
thus  imposed,  and  who  have  come  forward  boldly  to  declare 
their  disbelief  of  religion,  and  to  advocate  infidelity  in  its  widest 
and  most  pernicious  aberrations.    Nor  have  their  efforts  in  la- 

ii2 
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bouring  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,  been  abortiye  at* 
tempts ;  since  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  thai  the  di- 
rect inculcation  of  sceptical  doctrines  in  the  works  of  some  mo- 
dern authors,  and  the  insidious  insinuation  of  them  in  other  pub> 
licationSy  have  not  been  so  ineffectual  as  to  leave  those  senti- 
ments the  exclusive  property  of  the  original  writers* 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  we  detect  in  a  system  of 
unbelief  that  excludes  from  the  relations  and  the  obligations  of 
mankind,  an  omniscient  Observer  and  Judge  of  human  actions, 
and  from  the  universe  an  intelligent  and  almighty  Creator,  is  se 
alarming  to  the  fears  of  every  one  who  regards  religion  as  the 
essential  safeguard  of  human  happiness,  that  every  attempt  to 
expose  it,  and  to  diminish  and  abate  its  ravages,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  benefaction.  In  such  a  design,  the  Author 
of  the  work  before  us  has  engaged.  Hb  qualifications  for  the 
service  will  be  appreciated  by  his  readers  as  amply  equal  to  the 
task ;  and  the  temper  which  he  manifests  and  preserves  through- 
out, they  will  not  fail  to  approve.  His  opportunities  have  not 
been  few,  or  of  rare  occurrencCi  of  observing  the  indications  of 
a  spirit  unfavourable  towards  reliffion  in  the  educated  classes  of 
the  community.  His  avowals  of  his  belief  and  of  his  fears  in 
this  respect,  are  but  too  well  grounded*  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  circulation  of  irreligious  publications  among  the  lower 
orders ;  and  clamorous  have  been  the  cries  of  many  for  th«r 
suppression  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  In  many  .of  these  in- 
stances, we  have  seen  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude, 
that,  saving  certain  interests  not  essentially  religious,  the  im- 
pieties so  decried  niight  have  passed  unnoticed.  Whether  in 
the  lowest  or  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  influence  of  in- 
fidelity is  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  he  most  fitly  shews  himself  to 
be  cognizant  of  its  evil  working,  who  adopts  the  best  modes  of 
dealing  with  it  as  a  moral  contagion.  For,  as  no  one  but  a  mad- 
man would  unsheath  the  sword,  or  discharge  a  musket,  as  a  re- 
medy against  the  plague,  other  means  than  those  of  physical 
violence  will  be  thought  of  by  every  one  who  would  competently 
attempt  to  diminish  and  remove  the  malady  of  irreligion. 
Whoever  will  follow  us  in  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  which  Dr. 
Crombie  has  put  into  our  hands,  will  find  that  he  well  under- 
stands the  character  of  the  noxious  disorder  which,  in  its  growth 
and  prevalence,  would  inflict  on  mankind  the  direst  calamities 
that  could  befall  them.  Whether  he  may  have  exhibited  the 
specific  remedy  for  the  cure  of  scepticism,  some  persons  may 
perhaps  doubt;  but  he  is  at  least  correct  in  his  exdusion 
of  all  applications  but  those  which  proceed  on  the  principle, 
that  the  errors  of  the  understanding  will  yield  only  to  the  evi- 
dence of  truth.  It  IS  not  only  to  the  reasonings,  but  to  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  entire  production,  that  this  remark  ap- 
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plies.  There  is  in  it  nothing  intemperate,  nothing  offensive* 
It  is  not  only  free  from  faults  which  might  render  it  objection- 
able  to  a  reader  of  mild  and  patient  temper,  but  it  is  uniformly 
calculated  to  produce  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Author's 
avowed  object, — to  interest  intelligent  persons,  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  seduced  by  sceptical  influence,  in  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  most  momentous  moral  questions  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  human  beings  can  be  given. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  repugnance  of  the  sceptic  to  the 
principles  of  religion  ?  Is  a  man  placed  by  Atheism  in  a  better 
condition  for  being  able  to  account  most  calmly  and  most 
reasonably  for  the  phenomena  which  are  present  to  his  senses^ 
and  for  the  objects  to  which  he  directs  his  inquiries,  than  he 
would  be  by  a  system  which  begins  and  ends  with  God  ?  Is  it 
less  philosophical  to  admit  the  agency  of  a  Supreme,  Omnipotent 
Being,  possessing  the  perfection  of  intelligence,  as  the  Author 
and  Controller  of  nature,  than  to  deny  His  existence  ?  Is  it 
wisdom  in  man,  to  look  upon  all  things  around  him,  and  to 
ascribe  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  all  existing  objects  to 
necessity  or  chance,  bringing  himself,  at  the  olose  of  his  survey 
of  such  a  world  as  he  inhaUts,  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  infinite  Mind  to  whom  it  owes  its  being  ?  Atheism  is  an 
hypothesis  of  negations,  which  it  has  pleased  some  persons  who 
have  mastered  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  raised  them- 
selves above  the  common  modes  of  thinking,  to  adopt.  But,  if 
we  take  the  estimates  of  men's  understandings  from  the  utility  or 
the  consistencv  of  their  doctrines,  to  what  rank  shall  we  assign 
those  who  seek  to  be  distinguished  by  absurd  dogmas  and  cold 
and  heartless  speculations?  To  the  communion  of  the  wise 
and  good  they  do  not  belong,  whose  highest  labours  are  directed 
to  cut  off  the  human  species  from  all  associations,  and  from  all 
hopes,  but  those  which  give  them  the  interest  of  a  brute  in  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  a  short  and  troubled  existence.  There  is 
no  doctrine  which  a  man  professes  to  believe,  that  should  not 
be  sufBcielit  to  justify  his  reception  of  it.  But  what  are  the 
advantages  of  Atheism  ?  What  are  the  attractions  of  a  series 
of  heartless  propositions,  such  as  this  wretched  hypothesis  com- 
prises? There  is  no  God,  nothing  higher  or  better  throughout 
the  universe,  than  man  himself!  There  is  no  providence,  no  in- 
spection of  the  world  by  an  omnipresent  Being,  no  divine  super- 
intendence of  its  affairs,  no  cognizance  of  the  actors  in  its  scenes 
of  private  and  public  transactions !  There  is  ho  futurity,  no  state 
in  which  man  is  again  to  live :  he  dies,  and  has  finished  such  a 
life  as  that  of  the  grazing  animal ;  his  vitality  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  grave,  receiving  the  whole  of  him,  concludes 
his  hopes  and  his  fears,  and  terminates  all  his  jprospects  and  all 
his  interests !  And  there  is  no  retribution  hereatter ; — ^no  respon- 
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sibility  rests  on  men  in  reference  to  a  future  judgement  and  the 
decisions  of  a  righteous  judge !  What  a  base,  degrading,  de- 
moralizing hypothesis !  By  what  infatuations  can  man  be  seduced 
within  its  fatal  circle?  By  what  estrangements  from  the  right 
path  can  he  be  led  astray  into  the  dreary,  dismal  wanderings 
where  so  many  have  perished  ?  Who  would  not  pity  and  de- 
plore the  wretched  condition  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  world 
without  God  ?  And  who  would  have  his  understanding  so  de- 
based, and  his  heart  so  withered  and  so  dead,  as  to  look  with 
sullen  indifference  on  the  bright  heavens  and  the  verdant  earth, 
on  the  flowers  of  the  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  with- 
hold his  belief  from  the  acknowledgement  of  a  divine  ordination 
of  whatever  his  eyes  behold  ?  Is  there  any  spectacle  more 
offensive  and  revolting  than  that  on  which  we  look,  vhen  we  see 
the  Sceptic  as  drawn  by  himself,  surrounded  with  the  conflicting 
elements  of  the  moral  world,— as  when  the  lawless  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  unoffending,  who  have  no  powers  of  resistance 
to  prevent  the  most  violent  aggressions, — as  when  the  innocent 
fall  the  victims  of  the  villanous,  who  scruple  neither  oaths  nor 
falsehoods  to  accomplish  a  nefarious  purpose, — as  when  they 
who  are  most  deeply  injured  receive  no  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
and  they  who  are  the  perpetrators  of  the  greatest  crimes  escape 
punishment — ^and  thinKing  with  himself.  There  is  no  omniscient 
Being  to  govern  the  world,  and  hereafter  to  adjust  the  inequal- 
ities and  disorders  of  it,  by  the  application  of  an  unerring 
standard  of  moral  equity?  Sunt  autem  alii  philosophic  ei  U 
guidem  magni  et  nobiles^  qui  Deorum  mente  atque  ratione  om- 
nem  mundum  adminiairari  et  regi  censeant.  The  **  Deorum"  of 
Cicero,  we  must  change  for  a  more  appropriate  expression ;  but 
our  business  with  the  quotation  is,  to  notice  the  epithets  by 
which  he  has  designated  the  philosophers  of  the  Anti-Atheisti- 
tical  schools ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  of  the  magmts  or 
the  nobilis,  in  those  who  waste  the  strength  and  acuteness  of 
their  minds,  in  the  attempt  to  teach  mankind  lessons  that  arrest 
their  aspirations  after  a  better  life,  and  gather  round  them  the 
unwholesome  and  deadly  damps  of  unbelief.  The  leaders  who 
invite  us  to  follow  their  guidance  as  the  directors  of  our  moral 
course,  have  disclosed  too  much  of  the  prospects  which  they 
have  found  as  limitations  to  human  hopes,  to  induce  us  to  follow 
them : — incedunt  mcestos  locos,  visuque  deformes.  We  can  have 
no  inclination  to  receive  instructions  from  those  who  would  con- 
duct us  through  rough,  and  cheerless,  and  trackless  deserts,  de- 
formed, and  perilous  with  all  the  obliquities  of  error,  only  that 
we  might  reach  the  sterile  shores  of  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean, 
frowning  with  horrors,  concluding  our  enterprise  and  extin- 
guishing our  hopes.  There  is  a  more  excellent  way  of  employ- 
ing our  reflections  on  the  disorders  of  the  world,  than  that 
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vrhich  Scepticism  teaches  its  votaries.  ''  I  saw  under  the  sun, 
the  place  of  judgement,  that  wickedness  was  there,  and  the 
place  of  righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there :  I  said  in  my 
heart,  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked." 

IMie  subtilties  of  the  Atheistical  and  sceptical  philosophers 
are  too  abstruse  to  be  at  all  intelligible  to  common  minds.     In 
their  wild  and  extravagant  speculations,  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  are  furnished  of  the  perversion  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties.    Persons  whose  reading  has  not  brought  them  within 
the  circles  into  which  these  eflHisions  have  spread  themselves, 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  follies  which  the  mental  ener- 
gies of  some  men  can  work  out  from  a  very  few  elementary  as« 
sumptions,  when  they  have  laid  aside  the  restraints  that  regulate 
the   understandings  of  the  wise  in  all  their  aspirations  after 
truth.    It  is  inseparable  from  true  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  surest 
of  its  indications,  that,  in  every  proposition  which  it  sanctions, 
and  in  all  the  applications  which  it  makes  of  its  researches  and 
discoveries,  there  are  intelligibility  and  consistency, — the  means 
by  which  ordinary  minds  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  reason- 
ing   faculty.      To  all  sober  minds,  the  absurdities    of   the 
Atheistical  hypothesis  are  revolting,  not  only  because  they  arc 
impious,  but  as  they  are  irrational.     That  they  are  acute  and 
ingenious,  may  not  be  doubted,  and  so  may  be  the  ravings  of  a 
maniac  ;  but  the  acuteness  which  we  find  in  their  lucubrations, 
is  very  different  from  the  keenness  which  the  healthy  mind  ma^ 
nifests  in  its  dealings  with  the  mixtures  of  truth  and  falsehood 
which   come  under  its  cognizance,  and  with  the  obscurities 
which  exercise  its  patience.     Sceptical  writers  do  not  offer  to 
us  the  opinions  and  speculations  which  emanate  from  their  rest- 
less imaginations,  as  amusements  to  recreate  us,  or  as  excite- 
ments to  startle  and  rouse  some  indolent  minds  from  the  slum- 
bers which  previous  appeals  had  failed  to  disturb ;  but  they  are 
addressed  to  us  as  grave  solutions  of  the  gravest  questions 
which  come  under  our  discussion.     Matter,  they  tell  us,  is  self- 
existent  and  eternal ;  its  present  forms  are  the  result  of  accident; 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  an  unintelligent  nature  having  at 
any  time  determined  the  shape  and  positions  of  the  original 
atoms.    The  universe,  in  its  primeval  state,  consisted  of  nebu- 
lous substances  highly  attenuated,  out  of  which  the  planets  and 
the  stars  were  gradually  formed  by  gravitation  and  condensation. 
The  earth,  in  its  primitive  state,  was  possessed  of  a  generative 
power,  and  contained  the  seeds  of  plants  and  animals,  which, 
being  accidentally  thrown  into  their  proper  matrices,  were  ex- 
panded from  embryos,  and  gradually  grew  into  full  maturity. 
An  eternal  principle  of  order  is  inherent  in  the  universe.     The 
influence  of  a  revolving  fluid,  is  assumed  as  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  celestial  phenomena.  These  are  some  of  the  hypotheses 
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which  atheistical  metaphysicians  and  astronomers  have  devised 
as  their  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  An  eternal,  Intel- 
Ugent  Agency  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature.  Such  agency  is  by  them  pronounced  to  be  unne- 
cessary ;  and  provided  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  adherents 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  First  Cause  of  all  things^  we  shall  be 
allowed  our  free  option  of  the  other  systems,  however  discord- 
ant they  may  be  with  each  other,  or  in  opposition  to  contrary 
presumptions.  Whatever  principle  we  may  discard,  if  we  do 
but  unite  with  those  who  say,  There  is  no  God,  we  may  obtain 
favour  with  the  abettors  of  the  atheistic  dogmas,  who  are  less 
tenacious  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  hypotheses,  than 
they  are  agreed  in  their  resistance  to  the  6rst  principle  of  re- 
ligion. Religion  is  ever  conjoined,  in  the  view  which  some 
persons  takaof  it,  with  prejudice  or  credulity ;  but  he  who  yields 
himself  to  the  seductions  of  the  sceptical  schools,  may  boast  of 
bis  freedom  from  all  sober  and  reasonable  rules  of  faith.  VV'hat 
are  all  the  hypotheses  which  they  put  forward,  but  extravagant 
fancies,  preposterous  suppositions,  revolting  improbabilities,  and 
odious  sophistries  ?  What  are  they  but  congeries  of  words, 
clusters  of  unmeaning  expressions,  and  bundles  of  dark,  dog- 
matical conceits  ? 

Dr.  Crombie  has  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
first  volume  in  enumerating  and  describing  the  causes  of 
Atheism.  The  language  employed  by  philosophers,  in  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  contributes,  he  remarks, 
to  establish  the  belief  of  an  exclusive  physical  agency.  No 
term,  perhaps,  has  been  more  powerful  in  leading  into  error, 
than  that  which  is  noticed  by  him  as  of  that  tendency, — nature. 
The  notion  of  some  secret  inherent  principle  in  matter,  is  con- 
veyed by  the  expression,  as  it  is  frequently  used ;  and  as  all 
words  which  are  calculated,  by  the  incautious  employment  of 
them,  to  induce  serious  error,  should  never  be  placed  in  a  con- 
nexion in  which  they  might  lead  the  mind  astray,  the  term  in 
question  ought  to  be  so  used  by  sober  writers  as  never  to  afford 
occasion  of  confounding  an  effect  with  a  cause.  The  habit  of 
confining  the  attention  to  such  views  and  speculations,  as  have 
a  necessary  tendency  to  generate  and  confirm  a  sceptical  dispo- 
sition, is  another  of  the  causes  which  the  Author  has  noticed ; 
and  in  describing  it,  he  very  properly  remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  scepticism  to  multiply  its  own  doubts.  The  truth  of  the 
following  reflections,  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  them  must  be  felt  by  all  persons  who  have  bad  oc- 
casions of  observing  the  consequences  of  the  associations  against 
which  Dr.  Crombie*s  remarks  are  directed. 

'  Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  to  have  our  minds  continuaUy  occupied 
in  perusing  the  speculations  of  teeptical  writers,  is.  in  fact  to  live  in 
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commumon  with  them,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  members  of  their 
society.  This  intercourse,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  for  any  consi« 
derable  time,  without  imbibiue  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  There  is  a 
sympathy  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  feeling ;  and  we  are  irresistibly 
incbned  to  adopt  the  views,  and  embrace  the  opinions  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  and  with  whom  we  are  in  habits  of  constant  com* 
munication.  It  requires  no  ordinary  vigour  of  mind,  to  oppose  the  in- 
fluence which  a  continual  exhibition  of  the  same  views,  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  the  same  arguments  naturally  possess.  We  yield,  not 
because  the  motive  is  the  most  forcible,  or  the  argument  the  most 
powerful,  but  because  they  are  continually  before  us,  soliciting  our 
attention.  How  many  thousands  have  been  seduced  into  error  by  this 
single  cause !  How  many  have  become  sceptics  by  dwelling  on  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hume,  or  on  the  visionary 
cosmogonies  of  some  French  encyclopedists  ?  They  read  and  fancy, 
until  their  understandings  are  bewildered,  and  in  imagination  they 
dream  that  to  be  possible,  which,  in  sober  reason,  they  ridiculed  as 
the  reveries  of  an  insane  philosophy.'    p.  15. 

In  the  mind's  conceit  of  its  own  powers,  and  in  its  pride  of 
knowledge,  the  Author  finds  another  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
basing doctrine  which  he  opposes.  That,  in  adding  this  to  the 
other  causes  which  he  enumerates,  he  is  not  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiplying the  sources  of  this  miserable  impiety,  every  one  who  is 
an  observer  of  mankind^  must  be  but  toe  sensible.  The  ac- 
complishments of  many  individuals  are  most  strangely  over- 
rated by  themselves:  instead  of  the  docility  and  self-distrust 
which  become  learners,  they  manifest  an  arrogant  spirit^  and 

Eroceed  to  dogmatize,  as  if  not  only  the  remotest  paths  of 
nowledge  had  been  explored  by  them,  but  the  conceptions 
of  their  own  minds  were  the  standards  of  all  opinions  and 
of  truth.  It  is  not  the  vast  attainments  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  and  most  illustrious  of  the  human  race,  who  seem 
to  stand  apart  from  the  species  by  their  intellectual  grandeur, 
that  arrest  our  attention,  so  much  as  the  modesty  with  which 
they  announced  their  discoveries,  or  their  improvements,  when 
they  conferred  real  services  upon  their  kind,  and  the  humility 
with  which  thev  spoke  of  themselves  as  conversant  only  with 
the  elements  oi  science  and  the  rudiments  of  wisdom.  How 
finely  does  the  picture  of  Newton,  drawn  by  himself,  contrast 
with  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  arrogant  sciolist !     '  I  know  not 

*  what  die  world  will  Uiink  of  my  labours,*  said  the  Prince  of 
philosophers,  *  but  to  myself  it  seems  that  I  have  been  but  as  a 
'  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore ;  now  finding  some  pebble 
'  rather  more  polished,  and  now  some  shell  rather  more  agree* 

*  ably  variegated  than  another,  while  the  immense  ocean  of 
'  truth  extended  itself  before  me.'  How  could  we  put  in  con- 
trast with  this  admirable  saying,  the  inflated  expressions  of  the 
vain  and  flippant  dogmatist  1    Great  nunda  bear  their  faculties 

voi«  v.— M.S.  K  K 
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meekly.     But  there  are  minds  of  a  (tifFerent  order,  who,  with  a 

*  little  learning  \  and  not  a  fourth  of  Newton's  years  upon  their 
heads,  imagine  themselves  competent  to  the  decision  of  every 
question.  '  Conceit  in  human  wisdom  \  Dr.  Crombie  remarks, 
'  is  necessarily  attended  with  extravagant  notions  of  the  extent 
'  of  human  knowledge/  and  '  is  uniformly  accompanied  with 

*  narrow  views,  precipitate  judgements,  and  dogmatic  conclu- 

*  sions.'  Throughout  these  volumes,  the  reader  will  find  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  varied  and  solid  attainments  of  the 
Author,  whose  simplicity  of  manner,  and  most  entire  freedom 
from  the  faults  against  which  his  censure  and  hb  caution  are 
directed,  give  effect  to  the  lesson  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  The  best  corrective  of  conceit  is,  to  become  acquainted  with  oar«- 
selves.  No  man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  capacidM 
of  the  human  mind,  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  powers,  to  confiidiT 
how  little  he  can  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  evoi  in  that  little 
world  in  which  he  exists,  how  insignificant  is  the  spot  on  which  be 
lives  in  the  immensity  of  creation^  and  how  liable  he  is  to  error  in  ^  his 
speculations, — ^there  is  no  man  who  reflects  seriously  on  these  thiagi,  Imt 
must  retire  from  the  contemplatipn,  humbled  under  the  convictioft,  ihat 
his  experience  of  modes  of  existence,  and  laws  of  being,  is  extremely 
limited,  and  that,  seeing  little^  and  understanding  stiU  less,  jPonceit> 
arrogance,  and  presumption  are  unbecoming  his  character-' 

Vol.  I.    pp.  S3,  34. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Crombie*s  aaaigning  as 
one  cause  of  Atheism,  the  unworthy  and  degrading  apprehensions 
which  have  been  entertained  of  the  nature  of  Deity,  oy  some  The* 
ists ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  exhausted  tlie  reasons  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  forms  and  associations  in  which  religion 
has  been  viewed,  apd  the  influence  which  they  have  produced,  as 
causes  of  impelling  men  to  the  renunciation  of  all  religion.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religion  can  possibly  doubt, 
that  very  dishonourable  conceptions  of  tlie  Supreme  Being  have 
been  entertained  by  religionists  in  modern  times,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  ancient  professors  of  philosophy.     But  we  may 

Question  whether  the  supralapsarian  tenets  have  had  much  to 
o  in  the  way  of  making  men  Atheists.  If  we  could  ascertain 
the  whole  process  by  which  men  have  been  repelled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  dogmas  from  the  ranks  of  Theism,  we  should 
not,  we  believe,  And  much  occasion  to  attribute  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  higher  Calvinistic  school  an  effect  of  this  kind.  The  most 
prolific  source  of  extreme  scepticism  has  escaped  Dr.  Crombie*s 
observation,  or,  at  least,  does  not  appear  so  distinctly  and  fiiUy 
in  his  chapter  of  causes,  as  it  might.  The  sincerity  of  reUgious 
opinions,  discovered  by  the  subjection  of  die  mind  that  receives 
them  to  a  moral  influence,  will  scarcely  prove  offensive  to  an  in* 
quirer  after  truth.    But  the  ostentatious  observance  of  religkuis 
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ceremonies,  and  the  constant  averment  of  believing  doctrines 
which  neither  the  understanding  admits  nor  the  heart  obeys, 
are  a  very  effective  preparation  for  the  renunciation  of  all  reli- 
gious profession.    A  rigorous  exactness  in  the  performance  of 
religious  rites  which  custom  or  the  prescriptions  of  authority 
have  imposed,  by  persons  of  corrupt  habits,  to  whom  religion  is, 
at  all  other  times  than  when  they  are  practising  the  ceremonies 
by  which  superstition  has  gained  its  ascendancy  over  them,  a 
mockery, — both  sows  and  quickens  into  growth  the  seeds  of  Athe- 
ism.    The  influence  of  supralapsarianism  was,  we  should  sup- 
pose,  imperceptible  among    the  causes  which   produced  the 
Atheism  of  the  continental  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  and 
fashion.     It  was  a  matter  of  course  with  many  writers  of  our 
own  country,  to  declaim  against  the  Atheism  of  France,  during 
the  awful  progress  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  to  charge  the 
excesses  of  those  terrible  times  to  the  account  of  the  abettors  of 
that  baneful  system.     But  in  what  did  this  infidelity  originate  ? 
Not,  certainly,  in  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  the  French  clergy,  or 
of  the  French  noblesse.  It  was  in  the  State  popery  of  the  nation, 
that  the  pest  was  generated.     What  wonder  need  we  express 
that  so  many  were  found  to  divest  themselves  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  when  we  direct  our  reflections  to  the  pompous  cele- 
brations of  superstitious  rites,  by  the  Court  and  the  privileged 
orders  of  the  country,  who  were  the  open  and  avowed  patrons 
of  the  most  scandalous  profligacy  ?     And  what  surprise  shall 
we  find  occasion  to  utter,  if,  on  the  breaking  of  the  rod  of  des- 
potbm  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  or  other  countries  which 
have  so  long  crouched  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  corrupt  ghostly 
dominion,  the  profession  of  religion  should  be  renounced  by 
thousands  ?     Religion  itself  is  unknown  to  them»     Of  its  prin- 
ciples, they  have  no  knowledge.    The  Creed  and  the  Ave  Ma- 
ria are  to  them  the  text  and  the  comment  of  religious  instruc- 
tion; and  these,  they  only  mutter  from  their  lips,  at  the  command 
of  the  guardians  of  the  church  which  has  spell -bound  them  in 
ignorance,  and  gives  them  its  licence  to  sin.     The  confessional 
and  the  mass  supply  no  light  to  the  mind ;  they  dispense  with 
all  intellij^ence  in  the  devotee,  who  is  sure  that  ignorance  the 
most  proround  will  never  be  in  diminution  of  his  merit.     In  such 
circumstances,  the  misleader  and  the  misled  may  go  on  quietly 
together.    But  the  deceptions  and  the  delusions  which  are  the 
cement  of  the  union,  may  happen  to  be  exposed ;  and  as  the  uses 
of  the  system  are  detected,  as  yielding  its  support  to  the  worst 
practices  and  the  worst  pretensions  from  which  mankind  can 
sufler  wrong,  it  is  sure  to  be  discarded.    An  aversion  is  con- 
tracted towards  the  claims,  and  even  the  very  name  of  religion,  by 
minds  so  abused;  and  the  transition  is  neither  rare  norunaccount- 
table,  from  the  most  superstitious  deference  to  the  prescriptions 

kk2 
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of  an  external  ritual,  to  the  extreme  of  irreGgioii.    Fkeilig  <fe> 
scenausAvemi.  How  many  inBdels  have  state  religioas  pfodnced! 
Whatever  ingenuity,  or  proof  of  superior  powers  of  raliodi»- 
tion,  may  be  discovered  in  those  writers  who  have  had  reoonrse 
to  abstract  reasonings,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  there  is,  perhaps,  but  little  grcnind  for  attributing 
to  any  of  their  productions  the  praise  whidi  may  be  claimed  for 
successful  labours.     Metaphysical  arguments  on  this  subject  can 
be  addressed  only  to  minds  of  a  particular  order;  and  to  these, 
they  furnish  the  materials  of  trying  their  acuteness  and  strength, 
rather  than  the  means  of  guiding  their  judgements  to  satis- 
factory conclusions.    Clarke  has  not  hesitated  to  prefix  to  his 
celebrated  volume,  the  title,  '  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God;'  and  in  proceeding  with  the  *  pne  oidy 
Method,'  which  he  had  selected  for  the  trial  of  his  intellectu^ 
strength,  he  professes  to  conduct  his  proofs  in  as  close  a  oon* 
formity  as  possible  to  mathematical  forms.     To  demonstrate,  is 
to  shew  a  thing  as  it  is,  or  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  assumed 
proposition.     Clarke  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God  ;  and  the  '  one  only  method'  which  he  has  selected,  is 
the  well-known  argument  a  priori*    In  proceeding  with  it,  he 
sets  out  with  his  first  proposition.  That  something  has  existed 
from  eternity,  and  goes  on  with  the  second  and  following  ones : 
That  there  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one  immutable  and 
independent  Being :  That  such  Being  which  has  existed  from 
eternity  without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  seK- 
existent,  &c.    And  the  terms  of  his  eighth  proportion  are.  That 
the  self-existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things  mast  be  an  In- 
telligent Being.    This,  he  observes,  is  the  main  questioo  be- 
tween us  and  the  Atheists.     But  how  does  he  attempt  to  deter- 
mine it  ?     He  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  easily  proved  i  priori. 
In  fact,  he  abandons  the  d  priori  argument     Whatever,  thete- 
fore,  he  has  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  evident^  that  if  the  conclu- 
sions which  it  forces  upon  us  stop  short  of  this  point,  that  the 
self-existent  Being  is  an  intelligent  Being,  it  avails  but  little  in 
enabling  us  to  repel  the  fallacies  of  the  sceptic.    If  Clarke  found 
it  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  argument,  (which  requires 
an  intelligent  perfect  Being,)  to  desert  the  assumptions  and  mode 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  professes  to  have  established  the 
eternity  and  infinity  of  the  self-existent  Being,  he  virtually  ad- 
mits the  insufficiency  of  the  form  of  demonstration  which  he 
applies  to  the  solution  of  the  primary  question  in  his  series  of 
philosophical  investigations.     Whiston  informs  us,  that,  in  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Clarke  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Demonstration,'  and  in  which,  he  remarked,   that 
the  Author  of  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
*  God,'  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abstract  ami  metaphysical 
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Boning,  he  asked  him,  how  he  Tentured  into  such  snbtleties ; 
and  at  the  saroe  thne,  shewing  him  a  nettle  or  some  contemptible 
weed  in  his  garden,  told  him,  that  '  that  weed  contained  better 
*  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  than  all  his 
'  metaphysics.'  Clarke  confessed  it  to  be  so ;  but  alleged  for 
himself,  that  since  such  philosophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spino2<i 
had  made  use  of  those  kinds  of  subtleties  againet^  he  thought  k 
proper  to  shew,  that  the  like  way  of  reasoning  might  be  made 
better  use  of  on  the  side  of  religion*  In  his  *  Answer  to  a  se- 
'  venth  Letter,*  Clarke  assigns  this  very  reason  for  the  abstract 
discussions  elaborated  by  him  in  his  book*  He  admits  the  ar- 
gument from  design  to  be  by  far  the  most  generally  useful  ar- 
gument, most  easy  to  be  understood,  and  in  some  degree,  suited 
to  all  capacities ;  and  therefore  it  ought,  he  says,  always  to  be 
distinctly  insisted  upon.  *  But  forasmuch  as  Atheistical  writers 
'  have  sometimes  opposed  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  by 
'  such  metaphysical  reasonings  as  can  no  otherwise  be  obviated 

*  than  by  arguing  d  priori^  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  also 

*  is  useful,  and  necessary  in  its  proper  place.'  But  what,  may 
we  not  ask,  is  its  proper  place  ?  Abstract  arguments  may  have 
their  use,  when  they  are  limited  to  the  refutation  of  intricate  but 
plausible  hypotheses,  or  are  employed  to  detect  and  expose  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  a  series  of  conjectures,  artfully  con- 
structed into  an  imposing  system ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  intelligent  Self-existence,  they  are  misplaced.  They 
cannot  determine  the  debate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist.  For  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  these,  is,  not  existence  or  non-existence;  not 
either  the  assertion  or  the  denial  of  eternal  existence ;  (for  that 
something  has  ever  existed,  is  believed  by  both ;)  but  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  First  Cause*  He  who  excludes  intelli- 
gence from  his  conception  of  an  eternal  self-existent  Being,  is 
an  Atheist ;  and  he  who  refers  the  existence  of  the  universe  to 
an  original,  uncaused.  Intelligent  Being,  believes  in  God. 

*  In  every  view  of  the  subject,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
fact.  **  Are  there,  or  are  there  not,  oondnsive  proofs  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  that  they  most  be  the  productions  of  an  Intelligent 
Author  ?"  And,  if  the  affirmative  be  evmced,  by  such  evidence  as  the 
question  admits,  and  such  as  is  deemed  oonclasive  in  all  our  other  rea« 
sonings  in  matter  of  fact, — ^if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  we  must  either 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Theism,  or  renounce  the  common  and  acknow-' 
ledged  principles  of  human  belief,  the  truth  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent 
First  Cause  must  be  regarded  as  established  on  grounds  of  the  hi^est 
moral  certainty,  excluding  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt,  or  dissent. 
And  here  let  me  repeat,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  error  to  suppose,  that 
moial  evidence,  on  which  this  question  rests,  cannot  be  accompanied 
with  the  same  firm  conviction,  as  a  scientific  demonstration.     Thf 
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clearest  mathematical  truths  as  has  been  already  observed,  does  not  Isj 
a  firmer  hold  on  our  understandings  or  gain  a  more  doubtless  nistnt, 
than  many  which  rest  solely  on  the  cogency  of  moral  evidence.  No 
mathematician  believes  with  less  certainty^  that  he  exists,  and  tbinks, 
and  wills,  or  that  there  are  other  beings  beside  himself,  than  that 
triangles,  standing  on  equal  bases,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  are 
equal.  Though  mathesis,  therefore,  may  boast  of  being  conversant  in 
truths  necessary  and  immutable,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  as 
much  a  law  of  our  nature  to  believe  in  certain  moral  truths,  as  in  any 
abstract  axiom  whatever.  No  man  can  feel  himself  more  certain,  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  than  that  he  was  alive  yesterday.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 

In  the  section  which  immediately  follows  this  passage,  the 
Author  states  the  principles  on  which  the  argument  a  posteriori, 
in  favour  of  Theism,  is  founded.  Order  and  regularity  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  presumption  or  the  proof  of  design  arises. 
Design  implies  intelligence.  It  is  the  result  of  wisdoniy  pro- 
jecting or  contemplating  an  end,  and  forming  and  adapting 
means  for  its  accomplishment.  Plain  and  simple  as  the  account 
which  is  thus  given  of  design  may  seem  to  be,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  need  of  explanation ;  and  the  inquiiy  has 
been  suggested  as  a  necessary  one,  Whether  the  conclusion 
from  arrangement  of  parts  to  an  intelligent  cause,  be  founded 
in  reason,  or  be  the  result  of  experience  ?  It  may  be  in  satis- 
faction of  the  demands  of  some  thinkers,  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  query;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  it  relates,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that 
the  invariable  course  which  mankind  take,  in  assigning  the  rea- 
sons of  the  distinctions  which  are  made  by  them,  is  to  connect 
intelligence  with  all  such  objects  as  manifest  contrivance.  The 
argument  i  posteriori^  is  universally  admitted  in  the  daily  and 
common  affairs  of  life.  It  is  assumed  as  correct  and  proper, 
and  as  essential  in  human  judgements,  by  the  Sceptic.  With 
him,  then,  the  question  is,  Why,  on  the  grounds  on  which 
mankind  rest  their  conclusions  invariably  and  without  hesita- 
tion, when  they  ascribe,  from  their  perceptions  of  the  objects 
before  them,  the  work  to  a  workman,  and  any  particular  act  to 
a  rational  agent, — should  they  not  attribute  to  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  the  existence  of  the  world,  which  is  replete 
with  proofs  of  design  ?  He  can  only  evade  the  conclusion  by 
denying  the  evidence,  adduced  to  prove  design,  to  be  sufficient. 
On  this  ground,  the  discussion  must  proceed.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  so  repeatedly  and  so  powerfully  occupied  by  the  class  of 

I)hilosophers  to  whom  the  epithets  magni  et  nobiles  belong,  that 
ittle  more  seems  to  be  required  from  the  modern  advocates  of 
Theism,  than  to  select  and  arrange  materials  from  the  accumu- 
lations of  their  predecessors.    The  example  which  Cicero  long 
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tLSo  used  in  inustration  of  his  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  who  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  world  to  chance, 
has  been  often  borrowed,  and  is  as  appropriate  and  complete  as 
any  analogy  can  be.  *  Hoc  qui  emslimari  fieri  potuisse,  non 
'  inteUigo  cur  non  idem  puiet,  si  innumerabites  unius  ei  viginti 
*fomuB  Uterarum  vel  aurea,  vel  quales  libei^  aliguo  cof^dan- 
'  tur^  possCi  ex  his  in  terram  emcussis^  annates  Ennii^  ui  dein^ 
•  ceps  legi  posseni  effid*  Chance,  or  whatever  may  be  com- 
prehended in  any  of  the  terms  employed  by  Athebtical  writers, 
or  their  disciples,  might  as  soon  produce  nrom  a  random  throw 
of  letters,  a  book  of  Annals,  or  an  Iliad,  as  originate  from  any 
concourse  of  atoms,  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  Dr.  Crom- 
bie*s  enumeration  of  proofs  of  design,  connected  with  his  argu« 
ment,  extend  through  many  pages  of  his  work  (Vol.  I.  432 — 
604,  Vol.11,  to  p.  133);  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
being  derived  from  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  in  respect 
to  which  he  justly  remarks: — 

'  If  the  stmcture  of  the  human  body  evinces,  in  everj  part  of  it, 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  designing  Cause,  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  as  endowed  with  certain  intellectual  and  active  powers,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  perceive,  and  think,  and  will,  proceeding,  by  gradual 
steps,  from  the  elements  of  knowledge,  until  we  ultimately  arrive  at 
science  and  philosophy,  furnishes  another  most  impresdve  evidence, 
that  there  exists  a  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Being,  its  great  original, 
and  the  mighty  Parent  of  all  intellectual  existence.' 

VoL  I.  pp.  673,  674. 

From  the  discussions  thus  introduced,  we  could  with  pleasure 
quote  many  impressive  passages ;  but  we  must  satisfy  ourselves 
with  transcribing  the  following  paragraph. 

*  Such  are  the  intellectoal  Acuities  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  aid 
of  which  man  is  capacitated,  as  an  individual,  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  as  a  species,  to  advance  in  art  and  science,  with  a  progress 
bounded  by  no  assignable  limits.  When  we  contemplate,  indeed,  the 
wonderful  eflects  which  these  powers  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that 
by  them  man,  living  here  on  a  distant  spot,  is  enabled  to  explore  the 

Slanetary  motions,  to  trace  the  oometary  orbits,  to  measure  untrodden 
istanoes  in  celestial  space,  to  steer  his  way  through  the  dark,  untried, 
and  trackless  deep,  to  draw  even  the  lightning  down  from  the  douds 
of  heaven,  subjecting  the  powers  of  material  nature  to  his  dominioo, 
at  the  same  time,  he  explores  the  recesses  of  the  unseen  mind  ;  when 
\re  contemplate  these  wonders,  to  believe,  that  such  powers  could  oci- 
ginate  in  any  possible  arrangement  or  modification  of  tenseleas  ram* 
bling  atoms,  seems  to  be  the  most  pitiable  darkness  of  understanding, 
— the  most  deplorable  perversion  of  the  human  intellect*  To  tell  us, 
that  those  powers  had  no  origin,  is  to  assert  a  position  oootradicted  by 
facts.  Not  only  do  the  astonishing  effects,  of  whidi  they  are  pn^ 
ductive,  exdude  the  cieditaility  of  tUs  hypotbesiB,  but  thar  iatnuu 
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connexion  with  one  another,  their  oommon  cooperation  to  one  eadi 
evince  their  origin  to  he  intelligence.     And,  if  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  what  wonderful  nicetv  the  system  is  constituted  in  aU  iti 
parts,  and  by  what  slight  causes  it  may  be  deranffod,  at  the  same  time, 
what,  without  the  wisdom  of  an  Intelligent  Author,  it  most  probably 
would  have  been,  we  must  rationally  be  conducted  to  the  same  oonda- 
sion.    Let  the  adjustments  established  in  our  mental  constitution  be 
sub^rted,  let  the  balance  of  its  powers  be  disturbed,  and  the  whde 
fabrie  becomes  immediately  disjointed  and  deranged.    Let  imagina* 
tion,  fiv  example,  acquire  a  moHiid  predominance,  and  we  either  per- 
ceive the  miseraUe  hypochondriac  moping  in  the  gloom  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  and  brooding  over  his  imaginary  evils,  or  we  see  the 
maniac  gnawing  at  his  <£ain  and  raving  witn  fury.    Let  reaaon  or 
common  sense  be  wanting,  and  we  behold  the  idiot  with  vacant  stur, 
or  unmeaning  laugh,  talking  to  his  fingers,  or  grasping  the  glittering 
soap-bubble.     It  matters  not,  whether  these   deplorable   evils  arise 
from  mental  constitution,  or  from  causes  purely  physical.     If  the 
latter  hypothesis  should  be  asserted,  the    admirable  delicacy  with 
which  the  organs  are  constructed,  equally  evinces  the  intelligenoe  d 
thdr  cause.     If  man  was  the  ofispring  of  chance  or  necessity^  i^y  is 
not  insanity  or   idiotism   the   character  of  the  species?     It  is  the 
pitiable  lot  of  some  ;  why  does  it  not  pervade  the  race  ?     Is  there  uxy 
thing  in  the  nature  of  chance,  or  of  an  ignorant  fatality,  which  eu 
rationally  lead  any  mind  to  believe,  that,  though  neither  acquaiatdd 
with  causes,  nor  provident  of  consequences,  it  can,  notwithatandixi^. 
be  capable  of  precluding  these  evils  from  the  common  condition  d 
humanity,  or  of  preventing  causes,  which  operate  only  partially,  froo 
acting  gmerally  or  univerrally  ?     To  refer  the  nicety  of  our  organia* 
tion,  or  the  due  adjustment  of  our  intellectual  powers,  to  materiai 
properties^  acting  by  necessity,  as  the  sole  and  primary,  because  «t 
perceive  or  believe  them  to  be  immediate,  causes,  is  to  confound  proxi- 
mate with  ultimate  agency — the  effects  of  intelligent  with  those  tf 
unintelligent  power.     With  equal  reason  might  it  1^  asserted,  that  ve 
are  not  to  look  beyond  the  mechanical  properties  and  action  of  tbe 
wheels  of  a  dock,  to  account  for  its  construction  and  its  motJon.' 

Vol.  IL  pp.  50— 65.    I 

In  proceeding  with  the  argument  founded  on  the  inteUectial 
and  moral  faculties  of  man,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  he  is 
the  production  of  an  Intelligent  and  Wise  Being,  the  Author 
adduces  many  interesting  discussions  illustratire  of  tihe  huntf 
constitution,  in  its  mutual  relations  of  dependence  and  cor- 
gruity ;  forming  a  series  of  most  conclusive  reasonings  is  j 
refutation  of  the  atheistical  assumptions  of  chance  and  nece^ 
sity,  which  are  amply  shewn  to  be  unmeaning  and  gratuitous. 
A  sober  mind  must  ever  revolt  at  the  attempt  to  substitute  io 
the  place  of  a  designing  Cause,  such  irrational  suppositions  ^ 
these,  which  the  authors  of  them  never  fail  to  stultify,  in  their 
pwo  judgenoents  of  the  works  of  human  agents.  Why  do  r^ 
all  men  desire  the  same  objects,  and  devote  themselves  to  tbe 
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same  pursuits  f  Why,  instead  of  the  most  striking  diversity, 
from  which  arises  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
moral  creation,  and  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  have 
we  not  a  constant  uniformity  ?  Why  is  there  not  in  nature  a 
perpetual,  uninterrupted  monotony?  Why,  instead  of  the 
variety  which  is  presented  to  our  observation,  does  not  the  in- 
stinct of  creatures  impel  them  all  in  one  direction  ?  We  have 
three  answers  to  such  questions,  It  is  chance — ^it  is  necessity- 
it  is  design,  that  accounts  for  the  established  order.  Chance 
is  not  either  a  cause,  or  a  reason ;  and  as  little  can  we  admit 
necessity.  A  designing  Power  is  the  only  intelligible  expression 
possible  to  be  included  in  the  answer  that  an  unsophisticated 
mind  will  require  or  give. 

'  .  .  .  •  The  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  material  necessity  amounts  to 
hh,  that  senseless  atoms  cannot  but  produce  sentient  beings ;  that 
fvhat  has  no  intelligence,  cannot  but  create  intelligence ;  that  what  has 
lo  notion  of  order,  cannot  but  establish  order ;  that  particles  devoid  of 
)eautv  and  utility,  cannot  but  arrange  themselves  into  useful  and  beau- 
ifiil  forms  ;  that  what  has  no  conception  of  purpose,  acts,  notwith- 
itanding,  so  as  to  accomplish  beneficial  effects;  that  what  has  no 
bresisht,  acts  with  the  wisdom  of  Providence ;  that  what  has  no 
cnowledge  of  its  own  powers,  cannot  but  direct  those  powers  to  the 
)roduction  of  good.  Tne  Atheist,  who  can  embrace  a  hypothesis  in- 
volving paradoxes  so  repulsive  to  common  understanding,  has  no 
eason  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  his  faith.'    Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

We  have  but  very  imperfectly  described  the  nature  and  con- 
ents  of  the  work  before  us,  and  have  not  noticed  some  of  the 
principal  topics  on  which  the  Author  has  enlarged,  such  as 
Providence,  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State. 
^or  have  w^been  able  to  accompany  him  in  the  previous  dis- 
[uisitions  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  All  of  these  subjects 
Te  very  ably  treated.  The  work,  it  will  be  noticed,  bears  the 
ame  title  as  Paley's  admirable  volume.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
lifferent  work,  embracing  many  subjects  not  included  in  his 
lesign.  We  bad  intended  to  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr. 
>ombie*s  Essays,  with  some  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  adduc- 
ng,  in  every  disputation  in  favour  of  religion,  the  testimonies 
nd  claims  of  Revelation.  But*  not  wishing  to  extend  this 
rticle,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  throwing  out  the 
lint  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


urt.  IV. — 1.  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  South 
^France,  from  the  Year  1807,  to  the  Year  1814.  By  W.  F.  P. 
r«^ier.    8vo.    Vols.  II.  and  III.    pp.  1202.    London.     1829— 

.  Memoir,  written  by  Oenaral  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart,  of  his 
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Proceedings  as  connected  with  the  Affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  ComP 
mencement  of  the  Peninsular  War.  8vo.  pp.  333.  London. 
1830. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Campaign  of  1808,  1809,  in  the  North  ^fjSJpoiii. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Sorell.    8vo.  pp.  57-    London.     1^8. 

4.  Strictures  on  certain  Passages  of  Lieut^Col.  Napier's  HisUny  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  which  relate  to  the  Military  Opinions  and 
Conduct  of  Gen.  Lord  Viscoimt  Beresford.  8yo.  pp.  137-  Lon- 
don.    1831. 

TT  was  not  within  the  limits  of  probability,  that  a  work  like 
'^  Colonel  Napier*s  could  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  far  too  bold 
and  uncompromising  in  its  statements  and  its  strictures,  to  be  ac- 
ceptable among  those  individuals  whose  reputations  depend  on 
the  discouragement  of  all  such  severe  and  searching  investiga- 
tions. Sad  havock  does  it  make,  and  merciless  devastation,  among 
vanities  and  quackeries ;  nor  do  the  loftiest  escape  unscathed. 
Yet,  in  no  writer  have  we  found  a  more  full  and  generous  con- 
cession of  praise  to  the  praiseworthy ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  make 
every  possible  allowance  for  casualty,  uncertainty,  and  unavoid- 
able infirmity.  It  is  said,  and  the  anecdote  has  much  plausi- 
bihty,  that,  when  application  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  the  communication  of  original  documents,  his  Grace 
replied  :  *  Yes,  let  him  have  them.  He  is  a  —  radical ;  but 
*  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  he  will  tell  the  truth.'  The  Duke 
knew  his  man :  the  truth  has  been  told :  and  the  result  has  been, 
an  imperishable  monument  to  the  great  Commander,  and  the 
unrivalled  soldiery,  who  achieved  the  triumphs  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  Errors  there  must  be,  of  course  :  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  such  a  collection  of  details  and  criticisms  can  have 
been  brought  together,  without  mistakes  both  in  judgement  and 
statement ;  but,  so  far  as  his  censurers  have  hitherto  gone,  they 
have  effected  every  little  in  the  way  of  important  invalidation. 

Lord  Strangford's  pamphlets  have  not,  we  believe,  excited 
much  attention,  nor  can  they  in  any  degree  Tiave  shaken  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Napier's  work.  The  point  in  question  was 
of  little  historical  importance ;  and  the  readers  of  the  contro- 
versy will,  probably,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  marking  features  of 
the  case  were  fairly  enough  given  in  the  Colonel's  narrative. 

Colonel  Sorell's  *  Notes  '  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  His- 
tory of  Sir  John  Moore's  Campaign ;  and  they  supply  correction 
to  certain  misstatements  which  have  obtained  currency,  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  division  under  the  command  of  Sir 
David  Baird.  The  Colonel  writes  in  an  exceedingly  good  and 
business4ike  style;  and  his  anxiety  to  exhibit  in  the  fairest 
light,  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  friend  and  commander, 
does  him  the  highest  credit.    His  statements  are  unquestioiH 
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able,  since  he  hfld,  as  military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
David,  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  observation  and  con- 
fidential communication*  The  special  intent  of  his  pamphlet  is 
to  shew, — 

'Ist.  That  every  effort  was  made  to  prepare  the  division  which 
landed  at  Coruna  for  the  fields  and  to  effect  its  junction  with  that  under 
Sir  John  Moore. 

*  2dly.  That  Sir  David  Baird  did  not,  as  stated  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  retire 
irom  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca,  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  Sir  John 
Moore. 

'  And,  3dly.  That  the  disorder  and  irregularity  which  attended  the 
retreat,  ought  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nitigues  and  privations 
which  the  army  underwent,  and  not  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  in  command/ 

On  the  whole,  Colonel  Sorell  will  be  deemed  to  have  estab- 
lished his  main  points,  and  to  have  supplied  much  valuable  and 
interesting  illustration  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  to  which  his 
notes  refer.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  that  he  has 
made  rather  too  much  of  his  second  head  of  discussion.  He 
certainly  proves  his  assertion ;  and  we|  admit  that  the  paragraph 
which  he  cites  from  Napier,  ntat/  be  taken  as  intimating  that  the 
retrograde  movement  on  Villa  Franca  was  Sir  David  Baird*s 
own  act  and  deed.  Yet  it  may  also,  very  fairly,  bear  a  different 
construction.  Colonel  Napier  simply  gives  the  historical  fact, 
that  Baird  *  fell  back  *,  and  nowhere  affirms  that  the  retreat  was 
sad  sponie.  On  the  contrary,  by  stating  that  Sir  John  Moore 
'  recalled'  Sir  David,  he  seems  to  imply  that  both  the  move- 
ments were  consequent  upon  orders  from  head  quarters. 

Of  the  *  Strictures ',  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  equally  lauda- 
tory. They  are,  evidently,  the  expression  of  personal  ill-will ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  circumstances  which  lead  to  a  fair 
guess  at  the  Writer's  name,  we  should  have  at  once  set  the 

Eamphlet  down  as  the  work  of  some  cavilling  and  ill-tempered 
iwyer,  snappish  and  petulant,  and  loading  his  brief  with  all 
kinds  of  innuendo  and  special  pleading.  The  Author  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate  Colonel  Sorell,  in  the  statement  of 
strong  facts,  backed  by  authoritative  documents,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions :  but  he  has  preferred  the 
Jess  satisfactory  plan  of  mingling  together  detail,  explanation, 
snarling,  reasoning,  evasion,  and  perversion  of  meaning.  If  we 
could  spare  half  a  dozen  pages,  and  if  we  supposed  that  our 
readers  would  feel  interested  in  such  a  process,  we  could  give 
emphatic  illustration  of  all  this ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  specimen  of  the  strange  system  of  confusion  and 
inisreipresentationi  which  the  pamphleteer  would  fain  have  pass 
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for  triumphant  exposure*  Colonel  Napier  had  stated,  tiiaf 
Soult  *  might  establish  himself  firmly  in  the  pnmnces  beyond 
'  the  Douro,  but  he  could  not  alone  force  his  way  to  Usbon,  a 
'  distance  of  200  miles,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  were  (bB» 
'  and  through  a  country  tangled  with  rivers,  mountains,  and  de* 
•  files.'  What  does  the  Writer  of  the  *  Strictures '  reply  to 
this? 

'  I  aeree  folly  in  the  Autbor^s  conchxsioiij  but  not  in  the 
which  he  grofunds  it.  There  is  something  curioas  in  bis  \ 
timt  these  comparatiTely  trifling  rivers  are  all  fitU  at  this 
the  year,  after  oaring  described  the  Tasos  as  every  where"  fbttfaUe. 
But  where  are  these  mountains,  which  Lientenant-Colond  N^ner  his 
placed  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon  ?  There  are  some  small,  and,  al 
times  in  the  winter  season,  difficult  rivers  between  Goimbra  and 
Oporto ;  but  as  their  course  is  short,  so,  the  nan  oeasittg,  their  Ibree  n 
soon  expended,  and  the  impediments  they  present  are  of  short  dnrs* 
tion.  The  great  difficulties  oJSered  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  are  between  Oporto  and  the  Vouga.  There  is  here  a 
tract  of  difficult  country,  if  wdl  defended ;  but  this  was  all  in  the  nn* 
disputed  possession  of  Marshal  Soult.  His  advanced  poetB  were  «a 
the  Vouga ;  and  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  have  passed  that  river  and 
arrived  at  Coimbra.  Now,  from  that  place  to  the  lines,  the  Duke  g£ 
Wellington  did  not  find,  on  his  retiring  after  the  battle  of  Bussao^ 
any  position  which  he  thought  sufficiency  good  to  occupy  for  a  day.' 

We  do  not  undertake  to  expose  all  the  contradictions  of  cUs 
strange  paragraph.  Respecting  the  fords  of  the  Tagna,  the 
Writer  and  Colonel  Napier  are  totally  at  variance,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  which  is  right ;  though  we  could  easily  shew  that, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  the  explanations  of  the  anonymous 
Author  do  not  affect  the  positions  of  the  Historian.  But,  con* 
coming  the  obstacles  to  military  possession  of  the  ground  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  Oporto,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  paraHei 
to  the  absurdities  of  this  passage.  He  first  asks,  where  are  to 
be  found  the  mountains  which  Napier  'has  placed  beiween 
■  Oporto  and  Lisbon '  ,•  and  then  proves  the  non-existence  of 
sucn  elevations,  by  stating  that  Wellington  could  find  no  good 
position  between  Buseaeo  and  ike  Lines  of  Thrres  Vedrat. 
)3ut  the  Sierra  de  Buzaco,  and  the  strong  ground  of  the  Lines, 
surely  lie  between  Oporto  (or,  if  it  wiH  better  please  the  Pamph- 
leteer, between  the  Vouga)  and  Lisbon :  why  then  are  they  to 
be  excluded  from  consideration,  when  they  are  the  very  pointi 
in  question*  Colonel  Napier,  expressly  referring  to  the  strong 
ground  in  front  of  Coimbra,  and  to  the  rugged  region  m  front 
of  Lisbon,  speaks  of  the  difficulties  which  they  oppose  to  an  in- 
Tader ;  and  his  sagacious  antagonist  replies  by  gravely  stsdn^ 
that,  in  the  low  country  between  these  tracts,  there  is  no  defen- 
sible position*    Napier  affirms,  liurt  the  country  betw 
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bbn  and  Oporto  affords  great  advantages  to  an  army  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  of  the  pamphlet  answers  triumphantly,  that,  of  the 
country  between  Coimbra  and  Torren  Fedras^  the  affirmation  is 
not  true.  The  Historian  says  of  the  mountain  range  of  Buzaco 
and  the  wild  region  south  of  the  Monte  Junto,  that  they  are 
not  easily  forced  by  an  enemy;  and  the  gainsayer  fancies  it  a  de» 
molishing  reply  to  say,  that  the  intermediate  space  may  be  readily 
traversed* 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  this  egregious 
pamphlet,  but  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  superciliousness  and 
determination  to  put  down  the  obnoxious  historiographer,  that 
savour  strongly  of  disquietude  and  apprehension.  '  Easy  cre- 
'  dulity  ' ;  *  political  bias ' ;  '  senseless  prejudice ' ;  '  superficdid 
'knowledge*;  ignorance  of  localities*;  an  '  intellectual  visioa 
*  thickly  offuscated  by  the  mists  of  party  prejudices  * ;  want 
of  experience  in  command ;  shrewd  intimations  that  the  un« 
fortunate  history  under  criticism  is  but  'a  silly  mockery,  a 
'  shadow  without  substance,  a  collection  of  vulgar  and  un- 
'  founded  rumours,  and  not  at  all  a  narration  of  facts;*— such  is 
the  language  in  which  this  anonymous  gentleman  permits  him- 
self to  speak  o#  a  work  which  has  been  received  with  general 
admiration;  of  which  the  first  military  authorities  have  spoken 
in  high  praise ;  which  the  Authcnr  of  the  Pricis  des  Evinimens 
Militaires  has  prefaced  with  strong  eulogy ;  and  to  which  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  has  applied  tiie  term  '  incomparable  '•  Was  it 
that  there  arose  an  anxiety  to  pre-occupy  the  public  miod,  in  the 
anticipation  of  that  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  work  which  was  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Albuera  ?  Or  could  there  be  a  hope  that 
the  Colonel  himself  might  be  intimidated  to  a  milder  tone?  If 
it  were  so,  never  was  expectation  more  ^ievously  disappointed^ 
for  no  general  was  ever  less  ceremoniously  handled,  than  is  Lord 
Beresford  in  the  volume  just  published.  Concerning  his  con^ 
duct  in  that  bloody  conflict,  Napier  speaks  as  foUows. 

*  No  general  ever  gained  a  ^reat  battle  with  so  little  increase  of  mi« 
Htarf  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford.  His  personal  intrepidity  and 
strength^  qualities  so  attractive  £ar  the  multitude^  were  conspicuously 
displayed;  yet  the  breath  of  his  own  army  withered  his  laurels^  and  his 
triuBipii  was  disputed  by  the  very  aoldiera  who  faUowied  Ida  ear.  Their 
censures  have  been  reiteiatod,  withimt  <^ange,  and  vithoot  ahateDieat» 
even  to  this  boor ;  and  a  close  caamnatioa  of  his  epenrtaans,  while  it 
detects  many  ill-founded  ^jeietiiw,  and  ethen  tainted  witii  va^wt, 
lonFes  litlie  donbt  that  the  general  feeing  was  rigjbt.' 


The  pamphlet-writer  aeems  to  diink  that  he  has  detected 
Colonel  Napier  in  a  nMn^ettous  fnconiisteiicy,  iiy  iteiarring  to 
passages  where  Marshal  Beresford  is  aecused,  m  one  place,  of 
rashness,  in  another,  of  deficiency  in  enterprise.    We  see  no  in* 
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compatibility  nvhatever  between  tbe  characters, 
more  common  than  for  inferior  minds  to  confound  the  reverse 
of  wrong  with  right;  and  none  more  likely  to  pass  to  tbe  oppo- 
site extreme,  than  the  unenterprising  man,  when  roused  into 
action  by  unusual  excitation.  If  the  Writer  demand  illustration, 
we  refer  him  to  the  conduct  of  his  favourite  general  in  two  re- 
markable instances.  When  it  was,  to  all  appearance  at  least, 
in  his  power  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Soult  at  the  Saliadar 
of  Misarella,  he  was  inert: — when,  contrary  to  all  expediency, 
he  engaged  the  same  accomplished  commander  on  the  heights 
of  Albuera,  he  was  rash. 

Of  the  Memoir  written  by  the  late  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  oar 
criticism  must  be  brief.  It  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  well- 
written  docuVnent,  containing  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  outbreaking  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  against 
Napoleon,  and  a  decisive  vindication  of  his  own  conduot  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  It  exposes  tbe  scan- 
dalous intrigue  which  first  misled  the  people  of  England*  as  to 
the  real  character  of  that  transaction,  and  then  imposed  the 
whole  burden  of  its  assumed  disgracefulness  on  tlie  shoulders  of 
Sir  Hew.  We  recommend  it  as  an  interesting  companion  to 
tbe  work  of  Colonel  Napier. 

.  The  great  work,  of  which  the  second  and  third  volumes  are 
now  before  us,  proceeds  with  unabated  spirit.  Of  Vol.  IL,  as  it 
has  for  some  time  been  before  the  public,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  than  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  contents :  the  third 
division,  which  is  just  published,  will  claim  from  us  somewhat 
more  attention.  The  second  volume,  commencing  with  the  entry 
of  Joseph  into  Madrid,  details  the  siege  of  Zaragoza ;  the  ope- 
rations in  Catalonia,  and  the  movements  of  Blake ;  Soult*s  ad- 
vance upon  the  Douro,  and  the  brilliant  manceuvres  by  which 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drove  him  over  the  frontier  of  Portugal; 
the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  the  caia- 
paign  of  Talavera.  An  instance  of  the  cool  and  imperturbable 
spirit  of  the  great  General  who  commanded  the  English  troopSi 
during  the  latter  period,  will  not  be  passed  over.  It  occurred 
at  a  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Talavera. 


*  The  Spanish  camp  was  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cneata  i 
spired  terror,  but  no  confidence ;  and  Albuquerque,  whether  from  con- 
viction or  instigated  by  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  wcfe 
coming  on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  stafiT  to  infbnn  the  fiag- 
lish  commander  that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  The  aide-de-camp 
charged  with  this  messaee,  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Donkin,  and  that 
officer  carried  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  latter,  seated  on  tbe 
snmmit  of  the  hill  which  had  been  so  gallantly  contested,  was  intent^ 
watching  the  movements  of  the  advancing  enemy;  he  listened  to  this 
somewhat  startling  message  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head»  and 
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then  drily  answering — *  Very  well,  you  may  return  to  your  brigade*, 
continued  his  survey  of  the  French.  Donkin  retired,  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  the  imperturbable  resolution  and  quick  penetration  of  the 
man ;  and,  indeed.  Sir  Arthur's  conduct  was,  throughout  that  day, 
such  as  became  a  general  upon  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  fate 
of  fifty  thousand  men  depended'. 

Colonel  Napier*s  third  volume  commences  with  the  Catalo- 
nian  campaign  in  ISOQ,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  brave,  but 
injudicious  efforts  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  other  provinces, 
the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  the  investment  of  Cadiz.  During 
these  operations,  Lord  Wellington  had  remained  nearly  inert* 
But  a  more  active  season  at  length  arrived,  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  began  that  series  of  movements  which  were  to  terminate 
only  in  the  complete  liberation  of  Spain.  It  was  in  July  1810, 
that  the  campaign  began  by  the  '  Combat  of  the  Coa'.  General 
Crawfurd,  commanding  the  light  division,  could  not  prevail  on 
himself,  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington's  positive  orders,  to 
withdraw  without  fighting.  His  situation  was  most  perilous, 
and  his  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  defective ;  but  the  ad- 
mirable conduct  of  the  inferior  officers,  with  the  perfect  disci- 
pline of  the  troops,  extricated  the  division  from  its  danger ;  the 
bridge  of  the  Coa  was  passed,  and  the  soldiers  formed  on  the 
bank  for  its  defence.  A  gallant  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  carry  it  by  storm ;  and  the  following  animated  passage 
describes  their  assault  and  defeat. 

'  The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right  bank,  opened  a 
biting  fire,  which  was  returned  as  bitterly:  the  artillery  on  both  sides 
played  across  the  ravine,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  numberless 
echoes,  and  the  smoke,  rising  slowly,  resolved  itself  into  an  immense 
arch,  spanning  the  whole  chasm,  and  sparkling  with  the  whirling 
fuzes  of  the  flying  shells.  The  enemy  gathered  fast  and  thickly;  his 
columns  were  discovered  forming  behind  the  high  rocks,  and  a  dragoon 
was  seen  to  try  the  depth  of  the  stream  above ;  but  two  shots  from  the 
fifty-second  killed  horse  and  man,  and  the  carcasses,  floating  between 
the  hostile  bands,  shewed  that  the  river  was  impassable.  The  mono- 
tonous tones  of  a  French  drum  were  then  heard,  and  in  another  in- 
stant, the  head  of  a  noble  column  was  at  the  long  narrow  bridge.  A 
drummer  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid  uniform,  leaped  forward  together, 
and  the  whole  rushed  on  with  loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  at 
first  deceived  the  soldiers'  aim,  and  two  thirds  of  the  passage  was  won 
ere  an  English  shot  had  brought  down  an  enemy;  yet  a  few  paces  on- 
wards the  line  of  death  was  traced,  and  the  whole  of  the  leading 
French  section  fell  as  one  man !  Still,  the  gallant  column  pressed  for- 
ward, but  no  foot  could  pass  that  terrible  line ;  the  killed  and  wounded 
rolled  together,  until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet,  and 
the  living  mass  behind  melted  away  rather  than  gave  bade.  The 
shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  but  they  were  confidently  an- 
swered, and,  in  half  an  hour,  a  second  column,  more  numerous  than 
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tlie  finty  agidn  crofwded  the  bri^.  This  time,  however,  the  iw 
vrm  bettor  judged,  and  ere  half  the  distance  was  won,  the  makitBdi 
was  i^ain  torn,  shatteied,  dispersed,  and  slain ;  ten  or  twdve  m 
only  sueoeeded  in  crossing,  and  took  shdter  under  the  rodcs  at  tbi 
farink  of  the  river.  The  ddrmishing  was  renewed,  and  a  Fien^  sn^ 
geon  coining  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the  bridge,  wared  his  haadker* 
chief,  and  commenced  dressing  the  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire ;  lur 
was  his  appeal  unheeded ;  every  musket  turned  from  him,  slthoagk 
his  still  unoaunted  coantrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third  attempt. 
The  impossibility  of  forcing  the  passage  was,  however,  become  too  ^ 
parent;  and  this  last  effort,  made  with  feeUer  numbers  and  leas  eBa|(j. 
niled  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced/ 

Still,  the  tiraillade  was  kept  up ;  by  the  French,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  favouring  the  retreat  of  the  small  party  which  had  ef- 
fected the  passage ;  bv  the  English,  in  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy*  At  length  the  fight  wholly  ceased,  and  Cravfmtl 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation,  to  withdraw  his  troops  and 

Elace  them  in  safety.  During  the  battle,  he  had  been  anxioosly 
coking  for  support  from  the  troops  in  the  rear ;  but  they  were 
not  forthcoming,  and  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  might  have  been  most  disastrous.  Yet, 
assistance  was  at  hand, — and  the  following  characteristic  de* 
scription  of  two  most  gallant  ofiicers,  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to 
our  readers. 

'  During  the  fight.  General  Picton  came  up  abne  from  PinhcL 
Crawfurd  desired  the  support  of  the  third  division;  it  was  refused; 
and,  excited  by  some  previous  disputes,  the  generals  separated  after  t 
sharp  altercation.  Picton  was  decidedly  wrong,  because  Crawfurd's 
situation  was  one  of  extreme  danger ;  he  durst  not  retire,  and  Mas- 
sena  might  undoubtedly  have  thrown  his  reserves,  by  the  bridge  d 
Castello  Bom,  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  division,  and  destroyed  it, 
between  the  Coa  and  Pinhel  rivers.  Picton  and  Crawfurd  were,  how- 
ever, not  formed  by  nature  to  act  cordially  together.  The  stem  cosa* 
tenance,  robust  mme,  saturnine  complexion,  caustic  speech,  and  ass- 
tore  demeanor  of  the  first,  promised  little  sympathy  with  the  short 
thick  figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements,  and  fiery  temper  d, 
the  second;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  often  meet  without  a  quamL 
Nevertheless,  they  had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  cfaaiscun 
and  fortunes.  Both  were  inchned  to  harshness,  and  rigid  in  commsDi 
both  prone  to  disobedience,  yet  exacting  entire  submission  from  ta« 
feriors,  and  they  were  alike  ambitious  and  craving  of  glory.  Th^ 
both  possessed  decided  military  talents,  were  enterprising  and  intrepid, 
yet  neither  were  (was)  remarkable  for  sldll  in  handling  troops  under  me. 
This,  also,  they  had  in  common;  that  both,  after  distinguisned  serricei, 
perished  in  arms,  fighting  gallantly,  and,  being  celebrated  as  ffencndi 
of  division  while  living,  have,  since  their  death,  been  injndiciooaj 
spoken  of,  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  war.  That  they  wcie 
officers  of  mark  and  pretension,  is  unquestionable ;  and  Crawfurd  BMse 
so  than  Picton,  because  the  latter  never  had  a  separate  oonunand,  sad 
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his  opportunities  were  necessarily  more  circumscribed ;  but  to  compare 
either  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  displays  ignorance  cf  the  men  and  of 
the  art  they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended  the  profound 
military  and  political  combinations  he  was  conducting,  the  one  would 
have  carefully  avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa;  and  the  other,  far  ^om 
refusing,  would  have  eagerly  proffered  his  support.' 

Massena,  at  length,  having  secured  the  two  fortresses  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  after  various  demonstrations  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  enemy,  moved  bis  whole  force 
upon  the  heart  of  Portugal,  while  the  English  Commander,  in- 
duced by  urgent  reasons  to  try  tlie  effort  of  a  battle,  occupied 
a  strong  position  full  in  the  invader's  path.  The  battle  of  Bu- 
zaco  was  the  result ;  and  it  is,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  but  clear 
chart,  so  distinctly  and  vividly  described,  that  the  reader  wholly 
unversed  in  military  tactics,  may  understand  it.  We  extract  a 
section* 

'  Greneral  Simon's  brigade  which  led  Loison's  attack,  ascended  with 
'a  wonderful  alacrity ;  and  though  the  light  troops  plied  it  unceasingly 
with  musketry,  and  the  artillery  bullets  swept  through  it  from  5ie 
first  to  the  last  section,  its  order  was  never  disturbed,  nor  its  speed  in 
the  least  abated.  Ross's  guns  were  worked  with  incredible  quickness, 
yet  their  range  was  palpably  contracted  every  round,  and  the  enemy's 
shot  came  singing  up  in  a  sharper  key,  until  the  skirmishers,  breath- 
less and  begrimed  with  powder,  rushed  over  the  edge  of  the  ascent, 
when  the  artiUery  suddenly  drew  back,  and  the  victorious  cries  of  the 
French  were  heard  within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit.  Crawfiird,  who 
standing  alone  on  one  of  the  rocks,  had  been  intently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  attack,  then  turned,  and  in  a  quick  shrill  tone  desired 
the  two  regiments  in  reserve  to  charge.  The  next  moment  a  horrid 
shout  startled  the  French  column,  and  eighteen  hundred  British 
bayonets  went  sparkling  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Yet  so  truly  brave 
and  hardy  were  the  leaders  of  tfie  enemy,  that  each  man  of  the  first 
section  raised  his  musket,  and  two  officers  and  ten  soldiers  fell  before 
them.  Not  a  Frenchman  had  missed  his  mark !  They  could  do  no 
more  !  The  head  of  their  column  was  violently  overturned  and  driven 
upon  the  rear,  both  flanks  were  lapped  over  by  the  English  wings,  and 
three  terrible  discharges  at  five  yards'  distance  completed  the  rout. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  long  trail  'of  carcasses  and  broken  arms  indicated 
the  line  of  retreat.' 

Massena  was  compelled  to  turn  from  his  line  of  march,  and  to 
gain  the  main  road  to  Coimbra,  by  a  movement  over  the  moun* 
tains  on  his  right.  The  next  halt  of  the  invading  army  was  in 
front  of  '  The  Lines,'  which  are  clearly  described,  and  illus- 
trated by  an  engraved  sketch  of  the  position.  The  event  is 
well  known;  but  much  misconception  is  removed  by  the  shrewd 
investigations  of  Colonel  Napier,  who  shews  that,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing an  honest  and  energetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  Government,  Lord  Wellington  had  to  maintain 
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a  constant  struggle  against  the  intrigues  and  factious  spirit  of 
the  Regency.  We  cannot,  of  course,  engage  in  the  nninute  cir- 
cumstances of  this  memorable  campaign.  Whoever  wishes  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  amid  which 
our  Commander  was  compelled  to  move,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
found military  and  political  reasoning  by  which  all  his  move- 
ments  were  regulated,  must  give  his  best  attention  to  the  state- 
ments of  Napier.  ,.   ,     ,      ,      j.  a  n. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  writer  of  the  ill-judged 
defence  of  Marshal  Beresford,  which  we  have  sufficiently  cha- 
racterised in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  exults  exceedingly  in 
giving  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  prevalent  notion,  that  orders 
had  been  actually  given  for  retreat.  If  the  following  sUtement 
be  correct,  there  should  seem  to  be  no  great  cause  for  exult- 
ation. 

'  In  this  desperate  crisis,  Beresford,  who  had  already  withdrawn  the. 
thirteenth  dragoons  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  brought  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese  into  a  situation  to  cover  a  retrograde  movemeat, 
wavered !  destruction  stared  him  in  the  fece,  his  personal  resooroes 
were  exhausted,  and  the  unhappy  thought  of  a  retreat  arose  in  his 
agitated  mind.  Yet  no  order  to  that  effect  was  given,  and  it  was 
urged  by  some  about  him,  that  the  day  might  still  be  redeemed  with 
the  fourth  division.  While  he  hesitoted,  Colonrf  Hardinge  boldly 
ordered  General  Cole  to  advance,  and  then  riding  to  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  who  commanded  the  remaining  brigade  of  the  second  divisioo, 
directed  him  idso  to  push  forward  into  the  fight.  The  die  being  thus 
cast,  Beresford  acquiesced,  and  this  terrible  battle  was  continued.' 

Feeling  the  impossibility  of  entering  at  large  into  the  ana- 
lytical consideration  of  these  complicated  campaigns,  we  have 
preferred  to  convey  our  opinion  of  Colonel  Napier*s  work  in 
the  way  of  general  criticism,  illustrated  by  such  extracts  as  may 
support  our  view  of  his  merits  as  a  military  writer.  We  have 
pernaps  given  quite  enough  in  that  way  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose; but  there  lies  ready  to  our  hand  the  animated  description 
of  the  bold  movement  which  decided  the  bloody  struggle  of 
Albuera,  and  with  that  we  shall  close  the  present  article. 

'  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  ra- 
]Hdly  separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled 
the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing  onwards 
as  to  an  assured  victory  :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then  vomiting 
forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while 
a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  thronch 
the  British  ranks,  lilyers  was  killed ;  Cole  and  the  three  oohHidi, 
Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fiell  wounded ;  and  the  fuaUeer  bat- 
talions, struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled,  and  staggered  like  ainldng 
ships.    Snidemy  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  terriUs 
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enemies^  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the 
British  ^wldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult>  by  Toice  and  gesture,  ani- 
mate his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating 
themselves  from  the  crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  Hves  to  gain  time 
for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself 
bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately  upon  ftiends  and 
foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge 
the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry. 
No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour^  no  nervous  enthusiasm, 
weakened  the  stability  of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  dark  columns  in  their  front;  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  form- 
ation ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cnes  that 
broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as^  foot  by  foot^  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  re- 
serves, joining  with  the  stru^ling  multitude,  endeavour  to  sustain 
the  fi^ht ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  and 
the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down 
the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood ; 
and  fifteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  un- 
conquerable British  soldiers^  steod  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.' 

Salamancai  Vittoria,  the  PyreneeSi  Bayonne,  and  Toulouse, 
still  remain;  and  we  await,  not  without  impatiencei  the  volumes 
which  shall  commemorate  the  deeply  interesting  events  con- 
nected with  those  names. 
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[Concluded from  Page  277«] 

/^NE  of  the  main  purposes  to  which  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  subservient,  comes  now  to  be  mentioned,  viz. 
Respiration ;  the  physical  causes  and  circumstances  of  which 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered,  when  we  shall  be  en- 
caged with  Dr.  Amott  and  others  on  these  especial  points. 
We  shall  now  principally  confine  our  remarks  to  the  effects 
which  are  operated  in  the  respiratory  process  upon  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  and  their  consequences,  demonstrable  or 
conjectural,  on  the  animal  economy. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  perceptible  in  the  living  body,  are  subordinated  by 
a  peculiar  power.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  change  it* 
self  seems  almost  identical  with  that  which  is  effected  when  the 
chemist  mixes,  and  combines,  and  separates  the  elements  of 

M  M  S 
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material  and  unorganized  masses.  This  principle  obtaiiis  in 
those  changes  which  take  place,  when  blood  circulating  through 
the  lungs  of  an  individual,  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  exterior  to  htm  *;  for,  although  it  is  up  to  this  moment  a 
disputable  point,  what  these  changes  precisely  are,  we  never- 
theless, so  far  as  we  do  go  on  the  road  of  demonstration,  know 
them  to  be  similar  ^o  such  as  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  (after  having  circulated 
through  the  body,)  of  a  purple,  instead  of  a  crimson  hue ;  and 
it  is  in  the  course  of  transmission  through  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans, that  it  acquires  this  crimson  colour.  Just  so  does  venous 
blood,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  become  arterialized,  or 
altered  in  its  appearances  and  condition,  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  termed  its 
oxygenous  portion.  So  far,  then,  the  analogy,  or  rather  identity 
just  alluded  to,  is  preserved.  But  for  what  purpose,  demands 
the  physiologist,  is  this  mutation  in  colour  and  essence  brought 
about  ?  and  in  what  manner  does  the  oxygenous  principle  affect 
the  circulating  fluid  ? 

When  first  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  physiology  of  respiration,  it  was  assumed,  that  these  doc- 
trines, in  conjunction  with  the  more  radical  and  leading  ones 
from  which  they  emanated,  namely,  those  of  the  fixidity  of  air, 
and  of  latent  heat, — discoveries  made  by  the  philosophical  and 
profound  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh, — explained  in  a  satisfactory 
way  the  cause  both  of  the  blood's  alteration,  and  the  consequent 
circumstance  of  animal  temperature.  It  was  stated,  that  blood, 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  absorption  was  the 
loss  of  the  venous  colour,  and  the  assumption  in  its  stead  of  ar- 
terial, crimson  brightness;  that  air  becoming  in  this  manner 
fixed  or  united  with  the  blood,  parted  with  the  latent  heat  which 
belonged  to  it  in  its  aerated  condition;  and  that  this  heat 
given  out  to  the  body  in  the  course  of  circulation,  constituted 
that  perennial  source  of  interior  heat  which  a  living  animal 
maintains  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  external  temperature« 

Animal  heat,  thus  having  its  supposed  source  in  oxygenous 
fixidation  and  the  production,  or  emission,  rather,  of  carbonic 
acid  air,  was  conceived  to  be  a  species  of  combustion.     And 

*  Against  this  principle,  one  objection  has  been  suggested  even  by 
some  physiologists;  viz.  tlfat  blood  circnlating  in  Uie  vessels  and 
through  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  is  not,  in  pomt  of  fact^  absolutely 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  This  statement^  however,  is  not 
correct ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  very  fine 
tissue  which  is  between  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere  is  permeaUe  to 
air. 
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when  Dr.  Crawford  first  applied  the  Lavoisierian  principle  to 
the  function  under  notice,  it  was  generally  received  as  a  happy 
and  beautiful  illustration  both  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  one  of  the  leading  requisites  of  organized 
structure. 

<  But  there  is  a  difficulty/  remarks  Dr.  Alison^  '  in  understandings 
how  a  cause  which  appears  limited  to  one  organ,  should  produce  that 
elevation  of  temperature  which  is  general  over  the  body ;  for  although 
it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  and  others^  that  the 
temperature  of  arterial  blood  in  the  chest  is  about  1^  higher  than  that 
of  venous ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  chest  is  generally  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  extremities ;  yet  this  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  great  as  would  be  found,  if  the  only  calorific  charge  were 
at  the  lungs,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  were  only  warmed  by  the  supe- 
rior temperature  of  the  arterial  blood  flowing  thence.' 

It  was  likewise  suggested  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Pepys,  and 
others,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygenous  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  no  proof  that  the  blood  has  absorbed  it ;  and 
tliey  maintained,  that  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  exhaled,  is  the  result  of  the  lost  oxygen  in  combination  with 
the  carbon  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Ellis  too,  who  subsequently 
published  on  the  chemistry  of  respiration,  contends,  that  there 
is  an  excretion  of  carbon  merely  from  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  lungs,  and  no  absorption  by  that  blood  of  oxygen* 
Dr.  Prout  has  advocated  the  same  theory ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
this  last  physiologist,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  when  phos- 
phorus mixed  with  oil  is  injected  among  the  circulating  blood, 
vapours  of  phosphoric  acid  are  exhaled  from  the  nostrils  and 
inouth.  Phosphorus  is  supposed,  in  this  instance,  to  be  ex- 
creted from  the  pulmonary  blood,  and  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
formed  by  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  circumambient  air.  '  For 
'  if,*  says  Dr.  P.,    '  the  phosphoric  acid  inhaled  under  these 

*  circumstances,  had  been  formed  in  the  vessels  themselves,  it 

*  would  have  remained  iathe  blood,  and  not  have  been  exhaled, 
'  as  it  is  not  volatile.' 

That  the  oxygenous  absorption  and  condensation  are  the 
source  of  animal  heat,  was  further  thought  to  have  been  dis- 
proved by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  who,  having  decapi- 
tated an  animal,  found  that  he  could  for  some  time  keep  up  the 
respiratory  act  by  artificial  means,  and  that  he  could  thereby 
change  the  blood  firom  venous  to  arterial,  by  abstracting  the 
carbon,  as  completely  as  in  the  case  of  natural  breathing.  Were 
this  change  then  the  "cause  of  animal  heat,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose,  that,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  preserved, 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  would  be 
preser^d  also;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  body  cooled  and  be- 
came of  a  lower  and  lower  temperature,  till  the  action  of  the 
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heart  ceased  altogether.  The  inference,  then,  of  Mr.  Brodie, 
(and  in  this  inference  he  has  been  countenanced  by  the  opinkn 
of  others,)  was,  that  the  chemical  theory  of  animal  temperatuit 
is  untenable. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that  these  physiologists  who,  oa 
one  side  or  the  other,  attribute  the  effect  in  quesUon  to  one 
only  source,  are  equally  in  an  error ;  and  on  this  controverted 
point,  we  shall  be  doing  but  justice  to  our  present  AntbOT, 
by  extracting  his  statements  and  setniments  as  we  find  them  in 
the  book  before  us. 

'  If,  as  appears  most  probable,  the  carbonie  acid  tkat  is  ezliilel 
from  the  lungs  is  not  formed  there,  but  chiefly,  at  least,  throughout 
the  capillaries  of  the  system,  the  evolution  of  heat  from  this  aomte 
must  be  expected  to  take  pkee  generally  over  the  body,  wherever  the 
arterial  blood  becomes  venous. 

*  And,  even,  although  the  whole  calorific  charge  be  at  the  lungs,  if, 
as  Dr*  Crawford  endeavoured  to  shew,  arterial  blood  has  a  greater 
specific  caloric  than  venous,  the  blood  which  becomes  arterial  at  the 
lungs,  will  necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  caloric  evolved  by 
the  change  on  the  air  there,  and  only  set  free  this  caloric  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  system,  where  it  becomes  venous  again.  And  althoagh 
Dr.  Davy's  estimate  of  the  difference  of  specific  caloric  in  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  is  much  less  than  Dr.  Crawford's,  yet  even  he  his 
assigned  a  hieher  specific  caloric  to  arterial  blood ;  and  no  great  rehance 
can  be  placed  on  any  estimate  of  the  exact  diflerenoe. 

'  But,  although  tiiere  appear  sufficient  gprounds  for  believing,  thst 
the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  at  the  lungs,  is 
one  essential  element  in  the  process  by  which  the  heat  of  nwiwiaU  ii 
obtained,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  whole  caloric  which  is  evolved  in  their  bodies.  The  experiments 
of  Dulong  and  of  Despretz,  made  by  inclosing  a  small  animal  in  a  box 
placed  in  water,  measuring  and  analysing  the  air  which  it  inspired, 
and  that  which  it  expired,  observing  the  devation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water  which  oorresuonded  to  the  evolution  of  a  ^ven  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  from  its  lungs,  obtained  in  a  nearly  similar  waj  bj 
Lavoisier,  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  by  the  oombiution  of  a 
given  quantity  of  carbon, — lead  to  this  result,  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  thrown  off  in  a  given  time  from  an  animal,  is  snflicMBt 
to  account  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  caloric  whidi  the  anint! 
evolves,  (from  47  to  7&  per  cent.,)  but  not  for  the  whole  of  that  calorie. 

'  It  is  highly  probable,  that  several  of  the  chemical  changes  wkiek 
are  wrought  on  the  blood,  during  the  greater  circulation,  are  attended 
with  an  evolution  of  caloric ;  and  that  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the 
blood  in  respiration,  is  essential  to  animal  heat,  not  simply  by  combiniaf 
with  carbon,  and  so  generating  heat,  but  by  adapting  the  luood  for  tk 
maintenance  of  the  various  processes  (partly  chemictd  and  partly  vitel) 
by  which  it  is  to  be  changed  in  the  living  body;  and  of  which  one  of 
the  results  is,  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  aad  whidi  appears  in  the 
expired  air. 
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*  The  temperature  of  tbe  body  is  not  raised  by  voluiitarily  increasing 
)r  quickening  the  acts  of  respiration ;  but  it  is  raised  by  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  other  muscles^  which  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  so  neces- 
utate  an  increased  frequency  of  respiration ;  and  this  appears  to  indi- 
»te,  that  it  is  dependent  not  simply  on  the  application  of  oxygen  to 
:he  blood,  but  on  the  changes  whicn  take  place  aurine  circulation,  and 
:o  the  maintenance  of  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  one  essen- 
;ial  condition. 

'  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  has  been  found,  in  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  others,  as  well  as  in  numerous  cases  of 
lisease  in  the  human  body,  recorded  by  Mr.  Earle  and  others,  to  be 
nuch  induenced  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system ;  beins  generally  di- 
ninished  in  those  animals,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  human  m^y,  in  which 
;he  chief  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  lowered  or  sus- 
pended ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  being  increased  in  consequence  of  such 
njuries.  But  as  we  know  that  the  circulation^  and  especially  the  cir- 
culation in  the  capillaries,  and  that  secretion  and  ifutrition,  are  easily 
md  variously  affected  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  we  can  readily 
inderstand  this  further  influence  of  such  injuries,  without  being  obliged 
;o  suppose  that  any  influence  derived  from  the  brain  and  nerves  is  es- 
tential  to  animal  neat,  or  that  chemical  principles  are  inadequate  to 
explain  it.  Accordingly,  in  numerous  experiments  by  Chossat,  (''  M^- 
noire  sur  P  Influence  du  Systeme  Nerveux  sur  la  Chaleur  Animale") 
t  appeared  as  a  general  result,  that  the  injuries  of  the  nervous  system 
vhich  lower  the  temperature  of  animals,  are  the  same  which  manifestly 
liminish  the  process  of  secretion  and  nutrition. 

'  In  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  after  the  head  of  an  animal  was  cut 
>ff,  and  the  circulation  maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  repeated  at 
east  as  frequently  as  the  natural  breathing  of  the  animal,  the  cooling 
>f  the  animal  was  accelerated,  although  the  usual  quantity  of  carbonic 
icid  was  thrown  off  for  some  time.  But,  according  to  the  most  proba^i 
)le  opinion,  already  stated,  as  to  the  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  ex- 
)irea  air,  what  was  thus  thrown  off,  had  been  formed  previously,  and 
he  changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  fresh  carbonic  acid,  were  sup- 
)ressed  by  the  injury.' 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  edition  of  Blumenbach's  Physiology,  is 
rery  clear  and  strong  on  the  point  '  A  host  of  circumstances/ 
le  says,  '  shew  that  our  temperature  depends  upon  respiration, 
and,  therefore,  upon  chemical  principles.  In  high  tempera- 
tures, we  have  less  necessity  for  the  evolution  of  heat ;  in  low 
temperature,  more.  Accordingly,  in  the  former,  the  arterial 
blood  remaining  arterial,  is  nearly  as  florid  in  the  veins  as  in 
the  arteries,  and  the  inspired  air  less  vitiated.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  body  remains  at  its  standard  high  tempera- 
ture by  the  refrigeration  of  the  evaporating  sweat*  But,  though 
tliis  must  contribute,  it  is  not  the  sole  cause ;  for  frogs  lose  as 
much,  proportionately  to  their  size,  by  evaporation,  as  any  other 
animal,  and  yet  they  follow  pretty  closely  the  surrounding 
temperature^     Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  itself 
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*  heightens  its  temperature,  as  in  fever,  more  oxygen  is  consumed 

*  by  the  lungs*.     The  temperature  of  the  various  classes  of  ani- 

*  mals,  and  their  vitiation  of  the  air,  are  always  proportional ;  and 

*  inverse  to  the  length  of  time  they  can  live  without  air 

*  When  animals  hybernate/  (Dr.  E.  continues,)  *  their  tempcra- 
'  ture  falls,  and  their  respiration  is  nearly  or  entirely  suspended. 

*  Their  consumption  of  air  lessens  as  the  temperature  falls, 

*  whence  they  consume  less  in  November,  than  in  August.  If 
'  hybernating  animals,  while  torpid,  and  still  placed  in  the  same 

*  temperature,  are  stimulated  mechanically  to  breathe,  tlieir 
'  temperature  rises  with  the  progress  of  respiration.' 

After  adducing  several  other  facts  and  arguments  which  oar 
limits  preclude  us  from  copying.  Dr.  E.  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

*  Whether  Crawford's  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  product 

*  of  animal  heat'  must  be  as  evidently  a  chemical  process  as 

*  changes  of  temperature  among  inanimate  bodies ;  yet  some  as- 

*  cribe  it  to  nervous  energy.     I  cannot  imagine  nervous  energy 

*  to  cause  heat,  any  more  than  to  cause  chemical  affinity.  As  it 
'  may  bring  substances  together  which  have  an  affinity  for  each 
'  other,  and  thus  produce  their  union,  so  it  may  effect  those 
'  changes  which  are,  according  to  physical  laws,  accompanied  b} 

*  changes  of  temperature ;  but  caloric  in  the  body  must,  I  ap- 
'  prebend,  Uke  affinity,  follow  the  same  laws,  and  no  others,  as 

*  those  out  of  the  body.    This,  however,  does  not  prevent  animal 

*  temperature  from  deserving  the  epithet  vital,  because  it  is  re- 

*  gulated  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  system,  although  through  the 

*  instrumentality  of  chemical  changes.    If  the  high  temperature 

*  of  an  inflamed  part  is  owing  to  increased  momentum  and  the 

*  increased  sum  and  velocity  of  the  blood,  yet,  this  increased 
'  momentum  is  produced  by  vital  powers.' 

We  are  reminded  by  the  latter  clause  of  the  above  extract, 
that  the  incessant  actions  of  the  living  system,  peculiar  and 
vital  though  they  may  be,  are  not  sufficiently  recognized  b} 
physiologists  as  some  among  the  very  many  sources  of  animai 
temperature. 

The  fact  is,  that  calorification,  like  the  circulation  itself, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  chemical,  and  even  physical  in  its 
processes,  is  vital  in  its  results ;  and  all  explanations  of  its  cause 


*  There  seems  to  us  some  error  in  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  £. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  cooling — ^refrigerating  influence  of  pure  air. 
that  is,  oxygenated  air,  in  fever,  the  body  almost  sinking  under  an  ac- 
cumulated heat,  while  the  patient  was  breathing  an  impure  and  de- 
oxygenated  atmosphere  ?  In  fact,  fever  heat  makes,  we  thinks  ratbcf 
against,  than  in  favour  of  the  oxygenous  theory  of  animal  temperature 
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md  essence,  which  do  not  take  the  peculiar  laws  of  vitality  into 
heir  calculation,  fail  of  their  purpose.  Thus,  as  just  intimated,. 
Lction  is  a  source  of  heat  in  animate  bodies ;  so  is  it  with  or* 
ranized  and  animal  nature ;  yet,  the  action  and  its  results  are 
nfluenced  by  different  laws  in  the  one  and  the  other  case.  And 
he  chemistry  of  life— although,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  chemistry 
)ure  and  ui\mixed— is  ever  under  the  mandate  and  control  o£ 
he  vital  power.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  Dr.  Prout  have  both 
ecently  intimated,  that,  when  more  of  the  relations  are  de-» 
^eloped  between  nervous  excitation  and  galvanic  influence,  the 
heory  of  animal  heat  will  be  considerably  modified,  by  taking 
nto  account  the  oxidizing  of  carbon  as  one  of  the  circumstanced 
vhich  lead  to  the  excitation  of  galvanic  impulse. 

The  power  counterbalancing  respiration,  or  that  which  haa 
)een  conceived  to  keep  animal  temperature  from  being  raised  too 
ligh,  is  usually  thought  to  be  perspiration,  or,  as  the  French  call 
t,  transpiration.  But  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  internal 
secretions,  and  the  different  capacities  of  these  for  heat,  hav^at 
east  a  share  in  this  business.  It  has.  been  generaUy  said,  t.iat 
IS,  in  the  process  of  iospiration,  a  gas  is  absorbed,  and  h^al 
Tiven  out,  so,  in  sweat,  a  fluid  is  generated,  which  Jiaving  a 
greater  calorific  capacity  than  the  blood,  cold  is  produced, 
[ndeed,  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce^ 
is  allowed  on  all  hands.  But  Dr.  Currie  conjectures,  that  even 
in  the  apt  of  h^ng  formed^  before  it  breaks  out  on  the  surface^ 
sweat  absorbs  heat,  and  thereby  lessens  the  temperature  of  the 
body ;  and  he  was  led  to  this,  deduction, '  from  having  observed 
'  the  cooling  effect  of  immersion  under  some  circumstances  ia 
'  the  tepid  bath,  where  there  could  be  no  evaporation,  and  conx 
'  sequently  no  generation  of  cold  from  this  source.' 

The  respiratory  process  is  unequivocally  concerned  in  that 
most  extraordinary  and  most  important  function  called  Secreikm. 
Nothing  can  impress  the  mind  with  more  wonder,  than  the  im- 
mediate change  operated  qpon  the  blood  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  through  certain  vessels  denominated  glands; — which, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  appear  to  be  mere  tubes  or  pores, 
extended  from  the  blood^vesael%  and  which  nevertheless  have 
power  to  efikct  an  iiyilantaneous  change  upon  that  portion  of 
the  circulating  fluid  which  is  transmitted  through  them.    How 
differ^i^t,  for  example,  ia  the  fluid,  of  perspiratbn,  from  the 
blood,  ia  its  appearance,  its  composition,  its  chemistry,  its  every 
thing !     But,  with  an  ineonceivable  rapidity  is  this  perspirable 
matter  manufactured  from  the  blood,  and  thrown  out  upon  the 
surface,  bv  means  of  a  mechanical  structure  which  would  seem 
(did  we  place  vitality  out  of  the  account)  totally  inadequate  to 
any  suob^sffbet.    The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  secretion, 
even  where  the  glandular  system  concerned  in  the  process  is 
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somewhat  more  complicated*  An  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  the  fluid  termed  bile,  to  be  evolved  oopioos^f 
and  instantaneously  from  the  liver :  but  what  is  there  in  the 
Uver,  which  would  i  priori  lead  to  the  inference  that  such 
would  be  its  susceptibility  and  such  its  excitation  ?  In  the  case, 
then,  of  secretion,  vitality  is  especially — ^if  in  any-— conspicii- 
ous.  To  this  moment  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  the 
agency  alluded  to  be  a  manufacture,  so  to  say,  or  a  separatioa 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood, — in  other  words,  whether  secre- 
tion  brings  out  matters  from  the  circulating  fluid,  and  places  then 
in  new  arrangements,— or,  whether,  by  the  operation  of  the  gland 
upon  the  fluid,  actually  new  matter  is  formed.  The  {brmer  is  the 
most  general  supposition,  and  probably,  most  in  accordance 
with  truth ;  for  we  Know  that  chemical  processes,  even  out  of  the 
body,  will  effect  in  the  way  of  mutation  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena ;  and  the  analyses  of  the  blood  prove  that  much  exists 
in  it  in  a  latent  manner,  or  in  a  manner  not  obvious  to  cooimoo 
and  unassisted  observation ;  and  although  some  of  the  secretimis 
are  apparently  the  same,  whatever  is  taken  in  firom  without, 
others  are  influenced  in  a  marked  manner  by  the  nature  of  the 
ingesta  *• 

We  have  said,  that  respiradon  is  subservient  to  secretion ;  and 
it  is  so  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  arteriaKxed 
blood  is  employed  in  all  the  secretory  processes,  excepting  one, 
and  that  is  the  one  performed  by  the  liver.  The  bile  is  formed 
alone  from  venous  blood,  although,  even  in  this  case,  the 
arterial  fluid  keeps  in  activity  and  exercise  the  ormn  which  is 
destined  to  the  performance  of  the  biliary  function*  Then,  again, 
without  a  proper  regulation  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  animal, 
secretion  does  not  go  on  duly ;  while  the  act  of  secretion  itself 
seems  one  of  the  main  sources  by  which  the  internal  heat  is 
preserved  and  regulated. 

Of  excretion,  or  the  formation  of  those  matters  which  are 
thrown  out  of  the  system  as  effete,  we  need  not  take  any  es- 
pecial notice  in  the  present  limited  article ;  since  the  same  piin* 
ciple  is  in  exercise,  and  the  same  effect  brought  about,  as  in 
those  instances  of  secretion  that  are  elaborated  for  the  supply, 
rather  than  the  waste  of  the  frame.  But  we  are  called  on  to 
descant  somewhat  more  particularly  on  the  modus  agendi  of  the 
nutritive  process,  or  on  that  function  by  which  matter  is  first 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
the  living  body,  and  then  deposited  in  different  parts  of  the 
frame. 


*  Th«  ahnost  immediate  effect  of  turpentine  on  oob  at  Inat  of  tht 
secretions,  is  a  bet  familiar  to  every  one. 
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.  Change,  constanti  incessant  change,  !s  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  vital  being.  The  hand  that  directs  the  pen  in  the  in« 
diting  of  the  present  article,  is  not  the  same  hand  at  the  com^ 
mencement,  as  it  will  be  at  the  termination  of  the  paper.  Nay, 
not  a  letter  is  penned  without  some  measure  taking  place  of  the 
transmuting  process  now  referred  to.  Perspiration,  either  sen^ 
siUe  or  insensible,  is  momentarily  going  on.  Internal  transform- 
ations, or  rather  changes,  are  as  incessant.  Even  the  bones 
themselves  become  in  this  manner  changed  altogether,  by  the 
never  ceasing  change  which  is  operated  among  their  particles. 
A  man  takes  leave  of  his  friend  for  a  time ; — he  sees  him  again 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years ; — but  in  that  friend,  probably  not 
a  single  particle  of  the  same  materials  is  beheld,  as  when  the 
last  meeting  and  parting  took  place. 

Now,  in  order  that  this  principle  of  mutation  should  be  kept 
in  perieet  exercise,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  blood  be 
not  only  changed,  by  aerifying,  from  venous  into  arterial ;  but 
that  a  certain  measure  of  what  is  called  the  coagulable  lymph 
of  the  blood  be  supplied  to  the  parts  requiring  (and  what  parts 
do  not  require?)  this  change  to  be  wrought  upon  them.  On 
this  account,  John  Hunter  used  to  say,  that  the  blood  was  alive ; 
an  expression  improper  in  itself,  and  only  at  all  correct  when 
accompanied  with  the  explanation,  that  a  certain  portion — the 
fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood — is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  inseparable  connexion  between  life  and 
organization. 

Nothing  can  more  beautifully  illustrate  this  magnificent  pe-: 
culiarity  of  vital  agency,  than  the  circumstances  which   take 

Slace  when  a  bone  is  broken,  or  a  wound  is  made  in  soft  parts, 
rom  the  vessels  which  are  divided,  this  coagulable  lymph  is 
thrown  out,  which  in  itself  would  appear  dead  and  effete  mat- 
ter, but  out  of  which  is  immediately  formed  new  vesseb,  that 
come  directly  to  circulate  blood,  and  to  unite,  or,  as  anatomists 
express  themselves,  inosculate  with  the  old  ones.  We  have 
said  that  this  &ct  beautifully  illustrates  the  general  principle  of 
supply  from  nutrition ;  because  it  seems  pretty  evident,  that  a 
process  somewhat  if  not  precisely  analogous  takes  place,  in  all 
of  diese  wonderful  formations  and  changes  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  Nay,  without  something  of  this  intermediate  kind 
obtaining,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  matter  of  bone, 
for  example,  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood,  and  applied  to 
the  substance  of  bone,  so  as  to  cause  its  growth  and  enlarge- 
ment, or  to  keep  it  from  suffering  under  the  waste  which,  with- 
out this  uninterrupted  supply  of  fresh  materials,  it  would  speedily 
undergo.  Even  disordered  structure  has  been  beautifully  ge- 
neralized imder  the  same  laws;  and  we  cannot  perhaps  do 
better,  in  the  way  of  exemplifying  our  positions,  than  by  extract- 
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ing  frotti  a  book  which  now  lies  before  us  for  review,  the  foBow- 
ing  illustrative  notification  of  tb^  principle.  The  book  to 
which  we  refer,  is  Dr.  Clark  on  Climate ;  and  the  itote  we  ex- 
tract is  by  a  friend  of  the  Author,  Dr.  Todd  of  Brighton. 

'Physiologists  are  now  disposed  to  believe^  that,  in  the  fnnetioiii  of 
BUtrition,  the  constituent  particles  of  each  particular  structure  are  not 
directly  secreted  or  deposited  by  the  nutrient  vessels,  but  that  there  h 
an  intermiediate  or  previous  process,  whidi  is  the  depodtioii  «f  the 
peculiar  matter  well  known  under  the  same  of  coagtilahle  lyinph. 
They  find  proofs  of  this  intricate  process  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo,  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  chick  in  oco, 
in  the  process  by  which,  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  breaches  of  con- 
tinuity are  united,  and  lost  parts  are  restored,  and  entire  members  re- 
generated in  the  lower  ones.  Of  this  account  of  nutrition,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  paper  on  the  process  of  reproduction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  animals  will,  perhaps,  afford  some  additional  illos- 
tration. 

'  "  The  process  of  growth'  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  more  ge- 
neral laws  of  organization  from  which  it  would  seem  to  emanate, — I 
mean  the  formation  of  structures  or  tissues  through  the  intermedkte 
agency  of  that  substance  we  call  coagnlable  lymph.  Indeed,  it  wiould 
seem  that  this  substance  is  the  matrix  of  every  structure.  It  is  the 
simplest  form  of  animal  existence,  and  it  is  the  first  form  of  exislenoe 
of  even  the  most  perfect  animals.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
every  breach  of  continuity  is  united,  and  by  which  every  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  restored ;  and  although  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  its 
existence  and  importance  are  known  to  us,  there  is  eood  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  exists  constantly  as  a  separate  and  independent  part  in 
all  animals,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  is  through  its  means 
that  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on. 

'  *'  Coagnlable  lymph  is  decidedly  possessed  of  a  principle  of  vitafitj, 
and  in  its  healthy  state  is  capable  of  otganisation.  It  is  most  parti- 
culady  distinguished  by  its  power  of  forming  blood-vesseb.  Tltae 
vessels  are  entirely  independent  of  those  akea^  existii^,  but  they  af- 
terwards become  united  to  and  oontigodus  witn  them.  Nor  does  an? 
other  source  but  this  substance  present  itself  fyr  the  first  ftnnstini  of 
the  blood  in  the  chick  in  ovo."  On  the  Process  o^  ReproducUom  t^tht 
Members  of  the  Aquatic  Salamander^  htf  T.  J.  TodtL-^oumal  rf  the 
Itotfal  Institution, 

'  If  the  above  statement  be  a  correct  account  of  the  fanction  of  n«- 
trition,  it  must  be  readily  understood,  how  this  Ivmph,  deficient  in  the 
usual  degree  of  vitality,  and  hence,  incapable  of  organization,  instead 
of  becoming  the  natural  structure  of  a  |)art,  may  give  rise  to  tubercles 
under  every  form  and  variety  in  wbfdh  they  present  themselves  ;  and, 
also,  how  coagulaUe  lymph  of  such  an  imperfiect  natuxe  riiould  be  s 
consequence  m  a  general  state  of  eadiexy  or  th«  body.' 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article,  our  readers  wQl  recoIleel»  that 
we  mentioned  the  homogeneous  fluidity  of  the  Uood»  and  its 
continuing  so»  even  while  not  circulatiiig  with  the  geonrml 
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as  a  Tery  strfktng  peculiarity.  NoW|  when  tbere  h  extravasa- 
tkm  or  separation  from  vesselsi  tbis  flaidity  very  soon  ceases,-*^ 
die  red  particles  forming  a  mass  of  solid,  a  part  of  the  whole 
separating  as  a  permanent  fluid,  and  the  portion  of  the  mass 
now  spoken  of  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  coagulum.  It  has  bete 
ascertained,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  an  animal  is 
this  principle  in  abundance  ;•— that  the  muscular  and  robust 
have  it  in  a  larger  relative  quantity  than  the  hx  and  feeble* 
And  tbis^fact,  combined  with  other  circumstances  just  advertisd 
tOi  has  caused  the  fibrai  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  oif  mus^ 
cularity  and  the  intermediate  matter,  as  it  were,  or  bond  of  con- 
nexion, between  the  organized  and  the  material  part  of  the 
body.  When  inflammation  is  going  on  in  the  system,  the  Sepa-* 
ration  of  the  lymph  is  more  rapidly  eflected  after  extravasa-^ 
tion;  not,  it  is  said,  because  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary 
measure  of  the  principle,  but  because  it  is  more  loosely  com- 
bined with  the  red  particles  and  serum. 

But  it  is  not  withm  the  scope  of  the  present  papef,  to  prc^ 
ceed  from  natural  to  unnatural  and  morbid  drcumstances  s 
otherwise,  we  might  go  on  to  offer  some  useftil  dietetic  )iintB 
on  the  power  possessed  by  the  individud,  of  so  regulating 
the  actions  and  ninctions  of  the  frame  as  to  check  the  nascent 
tendency  to  altered,  and,  when  thoroughly  dtered,  te  irt'enttdi- 
able  structure. — ^We  might  exempHfy  the  influence  of  the  ate- 
veral  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  upon  the  secretions  and 
consequent  functions  of  the  body.-— We  might  engage  in  the  con- 
sideration of  duly  regulated  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  by 
way  of  frightening  the  reader  into  compRances  which  some- 
times require  forcible  impression  to  produce  effect.-^ We  could 
shew  in  what  manner,  ami  to  what  extent,  errors  in  diet  come 
to  engender  disorder,  not  merely  of  sensation,  but  of  struetu^. 
— And  we  might  not  in  this  way  be  very  unprofitably  engaged. 
But  it  will  be  recollected,  we  only  promised>  in  the  present  in* 
Btanoe,  a  few  remarks  on  the  connected  ftinctions  of  Circula<^ 
tion.  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Nutrition  t — and  we  must 
hasten  to  close  our  lucubrations,  by  idightly  gtaAcIng  over,  flrstj 
those  (unctions  which  form,  according  to  Richeiraind*s  tiibular 
view,  connexions  with  surrounding  objects,  and  those  which 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  And  on  each  of  these 
topics,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  must  be  exceedingly  brief. 

Sensaiions.  These  cannot  well  be  commented  on,  without 
first  inquiring  into  the  particular  habits  of  that  part  of  the  or- 
ganization rniich  is  devoted  to  perception  generally.  But  on 
this  head,  nothing  beyond  conjectural  matter  has  hitherto  been 
put  forth.  The  nerves,  say  some,  exercise  their  peculiar  ftmc- 
tions  through  the  media  of  a  subtile  fluid  transmitted  with  ex- 
treme vefocity  from  one  portion  to  another  of  the  system.    But 
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there  are  several  drciimstaiices  cmmeeted  with  the  aentieiit 
function,  which  by  no  means  accord  with  this  supposed  fluids 
In  the  first  phtce,  no  tubular  structure  has  ever  been  detected 
in  the  nervous  branches,  even  by  the  most  minutely  microscopical 
ezaminadon.  In  the  next  place,  what  has  been  called  the  re- 
actinff  communication  between  the  centre  or  centres  of  sensation, 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  we 
know  of  fluid  movements.  And  thirdly,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
sensation  is  produced  at  different  points  of  a  nervons  fibril, 
while,  in  the  intervening  portions  of  such  fibril,  it  is  often  not  ex* 
cited ;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  hypothesis  of  the  nervous  fluid  is 
not  merely  gratuitous,  but  highly  improbable*  The  notion  of 
the  nerves  l^ing  vibratory  chords,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  un« 
tenable,  when  we  consider  their  pulpy  consistence,  the  modes 
of  dieir  connexion  with  the  brain,  and  the  universfdity  of  their 
presence  in  every,  the  remotest  fibre  of  the  body,  man  ia,  in  a 
poetical  and  a  moral  sense,  "  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  die 
sight";  but  he  is  not  organicallv  and  nervously  a  musical  ma- 
chine. Galvanism  has  recently  been  thought  to  be  more  neariy 
allied  to  nervous  influence,  than  any  thins  else  which  we  observe 
in  the  way  of  analogy  between  dead  and  living  matter.  On  thb 
head,  a  modem  author  expresses  sentiments  not  far  from  our 
own.    ^  Although  vital  and  other  impulses  and  agencies  must 

*  always  in  some  measure  be  regulated  upon  different  principles, 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  analogy  has  been  traced  be- 
'  tween  sentient  excitation  and  the  stimulus  now  mentioned,  than 
'  had  hitherto  been  made  out.* 

Touch,  Sight,  Hearings  Smell,  and  Taste,  are  the  five 
orders  into  which  sensation  in  general  is  most  usually  divided : 
the  first  residing  in  the  skin  and  internal  membranes ;  the  se- 
cond, in  the  organ  of  vision;  the  third,  in  the  ear;  the  fourth, 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils ;  and  the  fifth,  pardy  at 
least,  in  the  papUla  of  the  tongue.  On  the  mechanism  and 
functions  of  these  several  parts  of  die  firame,  another  opportu- 
nity will  shortly  be  afforded  us  of  descanting;  and  here,  we 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  find  space  for  the  bare  mention  of 
their  severs!  peculiarities. 

The  sense  of  touch  has  been  comddered  as  die  generic  or 
elementary  sense,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  senses  are  in  some 
sort  excited  by  the  touch  or  contact  of  their  peculiar  exdtants. 
Where  this  sense  is  the  most  acute,  there  are  to  be  found  jem- 
pilke  or  elevations,  which  seem  to  consist  pardy  of  nervous 
tissue  enveloped  in  a  very  vascular  membrane.  The  sense  of 
touch  resides  mainly  on  the  suHace  of  the  body;  but  the  inter- 
nal membranes  which  communicate  with  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, or  are  open  to  impressions  from  without,  are  gifted  with 
a  perceptibility  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  skin ;  and  there 
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is  a  remarkable  sympathy  or  relationship  with  these  internal 
membranes  and  the  superficies  of  the  body, — sometimes  direct, 
atid  sometimes,  as  Dr.  Darwin  calls  it,  reverse, — ^which  guides  the 
pathologist  and  medical  practitioner  in  their  inferences  and 
operations  in  reference  to  disordered  action,— especially  of 
the  eruptive  class.  After  all^  however,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  still  banking  over  the  physiology  of  cutaneous  af* 
fections,  both  natural  and  morbid ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact^ 
that  what  is  more  immediately  before  the  senses,  is  a  part  of  the 
organization  which  seems  the  least  understood.  The  late  Mr. 
Chevalier,  a  few  years  ago,  read  before  the  College  of  Surgeons 
some  lectures  on  the  peculiar  habits  and  structure  of  the  skin; 
which  have  since  been  published ;  but  his  researches,  ingenious 
and  able  as  they  are,  excite  curiosity  to  know  more  and  better, 
rather  than  prove  of  themselves  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inqui* 
sitive  genius  of  modem  inquiry*  Some  writers  have  imagined, 
that  the  extreme  muscular  fibres  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
surface,  are  rather,  after  all,  the  organs  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
than  the  membranes  in  which  they  terminate*  Mr.  Charles 
Bell's  division  of  the  nerves,  into  those  of  motion  and  those  of 
sensation,  are  conceived  favourable  to  this  latter  doctrine.  The 
metaphysical  laws  of  touch,-— or  rather  the  corrective  circum- 
stances by  which  the  sense  is  guided, — will  &11  under  consider- 
ation in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Sigjht.  The  rays  of  ught  passing  from  an  object  of  vision 
into  Uie  organ  of  vision,  are  refracted  by  the  dense  cornea  of 
the  eye,  and  are  thus  directed  towards  its  axis.  Some  pass  upon 
the  membrane  named  the  iris;  and  these,  being  reflected,  shew 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  such  as  hazel,  blue,  grey,  &c.  When  a 
great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  in  upon  the  redna,  (which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  constitutes  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  vision,)  the  pupil  or  opening  of  the  eye  contracts  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  admission  of  light ;  a  circumstance  which 
sometimes  does  not  occur  when  the  retina  is  in  a  disordered 
condition,— -as  in  particular  kinds  of  amaurosis,  where  the  sense 
of  sight  becomes  obtuse,  and  eventually  lost,  from  a  depravation 
of  nervous  susceptibility,  even  while  the  whole  of  me  visual 
organ  remains  in  a  state  of  integrity. 

'  Objects  *,  says  a  modern  writer,  '  are  said  to  be  inverted  on 
^  the  retina;  (this  they  are;)  and  it  is  further  asserted,  that 
'  '<  we  correct  the  false  impressions  thus  made,  by  experience 
'  and  the  assistance  of  other  senses  **;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for 
'  it  ought  always  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  the  sensation  of  the 
'  image,  and  not  the  image  itself  that  is  communicated  to  the 
'  sensorium;  and  the  notion  of  one  sense  correcting  another, 
'  has  been  too  vwuely  taken  up  and  reasoned  upon*  Certain 
^  it  is,  however,  that  die  child's  progress  in  vision,  and  general 
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'  feelmgi  is  A  matter  paxtly  of  experience ;  diough  we  believe 

*  the  inferior  animals  are  our  masters  in  this  respect,  and  con- 
^  ceive  of  distance,  &c.  accurately  immediately  upon  seeing  the 

*  light.    We  not  long  since  saw  the  first  start  of  a  young  bird 
^  from  its  nest  in  a  breeding  cage ;  it  was  to  a  perch  in  the 

*  eagei  and  tibe  yotuig  atranger  perched  as  accurately  upon  the 

<  part  aimed  at,  as  if  it  had  had  months  of  experienoe.    We 
'  ai^  also  told  by:  a  celebrated  naturalist,  of  a  chick  breakiiig 

*  horn  its  egg»  and  immediately  obeying  the  dictates  of  its  na- 

<  ture,  by  darting  upon  and  seising  a  spider,  that,  unfortu- 

*  nately  for  itself,  was  crawling  past  at  the  moment  of  Uie  diidi^s 

*  entrance  upon  this  world  of  destruction.' 

As  on  the  inversion  of  the  visual  image  on  the  retina,  so,  in 
reference  to  the  fact  of  single  vision  when  there  are  two  objects 
painted, — that  is,  one  on  each  eye,— ^nuch  has  been  started  that 
IS  far  from  satis&ctory ;  and  much,  after  all,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  as  an  ultimate  principle  in  sensual  and  intellectual  circam- 
atanoe^  althouffb  it  behooves  us  carefully  to  trace  pbenomens, 
and  legitimate^  to  deduce  inference*  On  this  carious  sub^ 
of  single  vision,  we  shall  extracts  at  pcesent  widiout  note  of 
eommentf  what  we  find  in  Dr«  Alison*s  book ;  merely  ppemising, 
that  he  followa  generally  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  ReK!,  as  foond 
in  thai  Author'^s  Inquiry  into  the  Human- Mind* 

'  The  condition  which  h  necessary  in  order  that  an  object  at  tnj 
distance  may  appear  single,  although  an  image  of  it  ia  formed  in  eack 
eye^  appears  to  be  merely  this,  that  the  axis  of  the  two  eyes  shall  be 
fixed  cm  the  same  point  of  the  object ;  for  which  purpose  the  motor 
nerves  and  mnsdes  of  the  eye-bdl  instinctively  act  together,  eren 
from  the  time  of  birth.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  rap 
caming  fnun  all  the  points  of  the  objects  in  question,  are  concentrated 
^fQTk  correnon4ing  pcdnis  of  the  retina  of  the  two  eyes ;  that  is,  upoa 
points  similarlv  situated  in  regard  to  the  centres  of  the  retina  of  the 
two  eyes ;  and  experience  shews,  that  in  these  circmnstances,  ol^jeds 
are  seen  single ;  but  that  when  their  images  are  not  formed  on  oorreo 
spending  pomts  of  the  retina,  they  are  seen  double.  Of  tiuB,  there 
are  several  simple  proo£s*  Ist.  When  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  fixed 
on  a  near  object,  and  the  attention  at  the  same  time  directed  to  a  dis- 
tant one ;  this  last,  the  image  of  which  cannot  be  formed  on  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  two  eyes,  is  seen  double,  and  vice  versd^  2d. 
When  pressure  is  made  on  the  ball  of  one  eye,  so  as  to  prevent  its  axis 
film  bemg  directed  to  the  sione  point  as  the  axis  of  the  other,  any  ob- 
ject that  may  be  looked  at  is  seen  double;  and  the  same  occurs  in 
8i|uipting,  or  distortion  of  th^  eyes,  although,  as  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  sensibility  of  one  eve  is  much  feebler  than  that  of  the  otl^er,  the 
one  ima^  only  is  usually  mfde  an  object  of  attention.  3dly.  When 
twe  distinct  objects  are  placed  carefully  in  the  lines  of.  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  of  a  person  who  squints,  or  whose  ^es  are  jdistorted^  as  that 
images  are  necessarily  formed  on  corresponding  points  cf  the  retinc* 
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they  are  Been  to  coincide.  4th.  When  two  objects  are  held  close  to 
the  two  ejesj  and  exactly  in  their  axes>  as  the  optic  axes  cannot  be  di- 
rected to  the  same  point  in  either  of  them^  and  as  their  images^  al- 
though necessarily  very  faint  from  their  proximity  to  the  eye,  must  fall 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae,  so  they  are  seen,  although  indis- 
tinctly, yet  evidently  as  coinciding. 

'  We  can  go  no  further,  wjth  confidence,  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  single  vision,  than  to  illustrate  the  general  proposi- 
tion above  stated.  It  >vas  conjectured  by  Nswton,  that  single  vision 
may  depend  upon  a  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  at  their  com- 
missures, whereby  the  right  half  of  each  retina  might  be  in  communi- 
cation with  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  left  half  of 
each  with  the  left  hemisphere ;  the  consequence  of  which  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  be,  that  the  corresponding  pointi  in  the  retinas  of  the  two 
eyes  maj  be  connected  with,  and  their  sensibility  depend  upon,  the 
same  points  in  the  brain.  Different  anatomists  have  agreed  as  to  the 
semi-decussation  of  the  human  optic  nerves ;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ha^ 
supported  the  theory,  by  reference  to  the  known  £act,  that,  in  a  tran- 
sient diseased  state  of  vision  (the  suffusio  dimidians),  one  half  of  each 
retina  ia  occasionally  insensible  to  the  light  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  anatomical  evidence  of  this  theory,  as  applied  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, is  defective.  In  many  other  animals,  it  appears  certain,  that  the 
decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  is  complete ;  but  as  most  quadrupeds 
and  birds  have  their  eyes  placed  more  laterally  than  the  human  eyes, 
and  are  accustomed  often  to  regard  objects  with  one  eye  only,  the  ana- 
logy of  their  structure  is  perhaps  not  to  be  trusted.' 

The  terms  '  long  and  shoit-sightedness/  are  familiar  to  our 
readers*  The  first  is  caused  by  too  much  concavity  ia  the  cor- 
nea, upon  principles  easily  to  be  recognized ;  and  the  defect 
increases  with  increasing  years.  The  short-sighted  person,  on 
the  contrary^  is  one  whose  cornea,  from  being  preternaturally 
prominent  or  convex,  receives  and  transmits  to  the  retina,  rays 
in  too  small  a  number,  or,  rather,  not  from  a  sufficient  distance. 
This  kind  of  sight  becomes  improved,  rather  than  otherwise,  as 
the  individual  gets  old,  and  the  eye  is  proportionably  sunk; — 
tliat  18^  improved  in  respect  to  the  distance  with  which  objects 
are  seen. 

Hearing.  The  organ  destined  for  thb  faculty  is  very  com- 
pUcated»  in  its  internal  structure  especially ;  and  the  uses  of  Uie 
several  portions  of  it  are  not  so  well  understood  as  is  the  case 
with  the  visual  organ.  Sound  is  explained  on  the  supposition 
of  vibrations  transmitted  through  the  air  from  a  sonorous  body 
put  in  motion.  It  is  less  rapid  in  its  transmission  than  light. 
Fire  off  a  gun,  and  a  person  at  a  distance  sees  the  flash  first, 
and  hears  the  report  afterwards.  So,  in  a  thunder  storm,  the 
lijrhtning  is  first  perceptible,  then  the  noise  of  the  thunder. 
The  cavities  and  canals  which  are  found  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  ear,  with  thehf  contained  fluid,  liave  been  judged  to  be 
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the  seat  of  hearing;  but,  from  some  recent  experiments  of 
Flourens,  it  has  been  inferred,  perhaps  erroneously^  that  the 
cochlea  and  the  vestibule  are  the  only  parts  essentially  con- 
cerned in  this  sense. 

Hearing,  like  sight,  it  has  been  observed,  may  be  peculiar; 
'  that  is,  me  individual  may  be  open  to  the  perception  of  sounds 
'  in  the  one  instance,  and  have  hb  visual  organ  quite  correct  m 

*  the  other ;  and  yet  be  without  what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  or 

*  be  unable  to  distingubh  the  different  shades  of  colour.  These 
'  varied  susceptibilities,  without  any  thing  in  the  organs  to  ex- 

*  plain  them,  have  much  puzzled  both  metaphysicians  and  phj- 
'  siologists ;  but  the  phrenologist  tells  you,  they  are  referribie  to 
'  a  particular  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  sensorimm  com- 

*  mune  whicli  is  destined  to  receive  the  perception  of  colour  and 
'  sound ;  and  he  marks  out  the  spot  on  the  brain,  as  denoted 
'  by  external  configuration,  which  is  wanting  in  development 

*  where  these  faculties  are  wanting/  ♦     Dr.  Alison  says : — 

'  The  circumstances  of  organization  on  which  a  musical  ear  depends, 
are  quite  unknown.  By  the  habit  of  minute  attention  to  the  differ- 
ences of  sounds^  it  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  bat  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  it^  being  complex^  and  much  connected  with  associ- 
ations, is  probably  by  no  means  strictly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  in  which  it  is  possessed.' 

Smell  and  Taste  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Alison  under  one  head, 

*  on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  appears  to  exist 

*  between  them  *.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  papUlde  of  the 
tongue  seem  to  be  called  into  especial  action.  It  is  into  these 
papilke  that  branches  are  sent  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves; 
and  according  to  our  Author's  own  admission,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Majendie,  and  the  observations  of  other  physiologists, 
smell  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  disease  at  the  origin  of 
the  first  nerve,  (the  olfactory,)  while  taste  continued,  although 
not  perhaps  in  so  exquisite  a  degree.  That  the  sensation 
whicn  informs  us  of  what  is  strictly  called  the  flavour  of  any 
substance,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  smell,  we  fuHy  admit 
with  our  Author ;  and  some  facts  adduced  by  him  afford  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  position.  We  also  allow,  that  the 
fauces  and  the  nares  are  each  lined  with  a  continuous  naem- 
brane.  But,  that  different  portions  of  this  membrane  are  sus- 
ceptible of  different  excitants,  and  are  even  supplied  by  branches 
from  different  nerves ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  tongue,  as  just 
intimated,  is  provided  by  a  special  organization  for  the  percep- 
tion of  sapid  bodies,  must  also  be  allowed ;  and  this  admissioa 
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overturns  the  doctrine,  that  smell  and  taste  are,  organically,  con- 
vertible terms. 

Both  of  these  senses  are  very  much  under  the  dominion  of 
associated  and  imaginative  circumstances,  and  are,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  senses,  greatly  regulated  by  habit.     *  The  dis- 

*  gust '  (says  a  writer  whom  we  have  before  quoted  in  the  present 
article)  *  which   the  adult  feels  in  the  perception  of  various 

*  odours,  is  rather,  perhaps,  referrible  to  the  principle  of  asso- 
'  ciation,  than  to  any  actual  difference  of  the  perception  itself 

*  between  him  and  tue  boy.     This  sense  is,  indeed,  very  curi- 

*  ously  the  inlet  to  impressions  both  of  the  delightful  and  the  dis- 
'  agreeable  kind  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Rousseau  very  hap- 
'  pily  called  it  the  sense  of  imagination*  We  may  instance  the 
'  case  of  an  individual  turning  away  ff om  the  offensive  breath 
'  of  another,  when  that  degree  of  disagreeableness  would  hardly 
^  be  perceptible,  did  it  proceed  merely  from  inanimate  matter. 
'  Like  the  other  senses,  it  may  be  much  improved  by  exclusive 
'  culture ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  as  well  in  this  as 

*  in  the  instance  of  any  other  sense,  the  loss  of  one  is  made  up 

*  by  a  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  in  another.  Blind  persons 
'  can  sometimes  find  out,  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone,  how  many 
'  individuals  are  in  the  same  room  with  them '.  And  who  does 
not  know  that,  as  it  regards  taste,  there  are  individual  and  even 
national  peculiarities  which  are  explicable  on  no  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  culture,  association,  and  habit  ? 

But  want  of  space,  with  other  considerations,  forbids  us  to 
proceed  further ;  we  might  otherwise  pass  through  the  several 
particulars  connected  with  the  continuance  of  organized  being 
in  one  unvaried  state, — ^inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  those  posi- 
tions which  on  the  one  hand  assume,  and  on  the  other  call  in 
question,  what  is  named  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation — 
go  into  the  theories  of  mental,  as  connected  with  corporal  con- 
dition— and  trace  the  series  of  changes  by  which  the  decadence 
and  eventual  death  of  individuals  are  brought  about.  These 
and  other  particulars  are  fully  treated  of  in  the  several  works 
extant  on  physiology,  original  or  translated ;  and  most  of  these 
works  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  curious  investi- 
gator of  nature's  secrets.  For  the  reader  who  would  confine 
himself  to  one,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  select  as  the  best. 
For  reasons  already  stated.  Dr.  Alison's  cannot  be  considered 
as  by  any  means  a  complete  system  of  physiology.  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  are  illustrated  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  *  Physiology  of  the  Mental  Facuhies  *, 
is,  indeed,  rather  too  good, — too  much  out  of  keeping  with 
other  portions  of  his  very  interesting  performance.  Dr.  Bos- 
tock's  Chemistry  is  a  work  of  the  first  order ;  but  the  physio- 
logical matter  scarcely  reaches  far  enough  into  modem  times. 

oo2 
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Copland*s  edition  of  RiGheraiM)  is  enriched  with  many  ▼almbW 
notes ;  hut  the  hook  is  altogether  rather  too  wordy  and  bulky 
in  its  text.  Mayo  is  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting.  Upon 
the  whole^  however,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  most 
satisfactory  performance  is  Dr.  Elliotson's  Blumenbach*  In 
this  last  work)  in  which  the  original  text  is  principally  a  peg  for 
the  Editor's  matter  to  liang  upon,  there  is  to  be  found  so  much 
of  what  is  interesting,  hoth  in  the  way  of  anecdote  and  iHostra- 
tion, — so  much  of  touching  upon  other  sciences,  {metnifhjtiea 
and  natural  history  in  particular,)  without  wandering  into  their 
mazes, — so  lively  a  manner,  with  so  little  of  heaTiness  in  the 
matter, — that,  if  it  be  fair  thus  to  compare  performances  that 
have  respectively  their  separate  merits,  our  choice  and  reconi' 
mendation  would  certainly  incline  in  favour  of  BlumenbachV, 
ov  rather.  Dr.  Elliotson's  system  of  Pbysk>logy. 


Art.  VI.     Sketches  in  Italy,  drawn  on  Stone,  by  W.  Linton.     No.  I. 
Imperial  folio.     Price  1/.  1^.     London,  1836, 

nnHIS  is  certainly  a  clever  and  interesting  work;  and  yet, 
there  is  that  about  it,  which  will,  we  fear,  hindier  it  from 
becoming  popular  either  with  the  public  cnr  with  arti»tK  In 
truth,  it  appears  to  us,  in  its  present  state,  altogether  a  miscon- 
ception ;  and  would  seem  to  have  originated,  partly  in  a  little  of 
that  self-complacency  which  causes  us  to  look  upon  our  own 
scratches  as  perfect  specimens  of  free  and  finished  sketc^hes ; 
but  mainly  in  a  want  of  due  consideration  respecting  the  diflSer* 
ence  between  the  contents  of  our  own  travelling  portfolio,  and 
the  qualities  of  that  which  is  fit  for  general  inspection.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  now  taking  into  account  the  high  value  that 
is  justly  attached  to  tlie  slightest  and  hastiest  nusmc»raada  of 
the  great  masters ;  though  even  among  those,  we  have  seen  that 
which,  though  highly  prized,  it  was  nothing  less  than  idolatry 
to  worship.  But  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Linton  and  bis  works, 
-*-a  skilful  artist  certainly,  but  w1k>  has,  if  we  may  jud^  from  the 
specimens  before  us,  something  yet  to  learn  concerning  the  very 
elements  and  objects  of  his  art. 

This  gentleman  is  known  to  us  by  a  few  splendid  paintings, 
poetically  but  not  accurately  conceived ;  fraught  with  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  art,  but  defective  in  that  sort  of  knowledge, 
without  which  all  the  rest  is  unsatisfactory.  A  gorgeous  array 
of  sumptuous  edifices,  mingled  with  rich  scenery  and  striking 
accompaniments,  may  please  the  eye;  but,  if  a  deeper  search 
enables  us  to  detect  incongruous  elements,  the  mind  will  be  dis* 
satisfied.  To  all  painters  of  this  class,  (and  we  have  at  this 
moment  several  ot  decided  taknt,)  we  would  earnestly 
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mend  much  and  solid  reading,  before  they  risk  the  gross  Tiokf- 
tions  of  historical  fact  and  scientific  principle,  of  which  we  hare 
had  sometimes  to  regret  the  intrusion  into  compositions  other- 
wise of  signal  merit. 

When  the  prospectus  of  these  *  Sketches '  was  put  into  oar 
bands,  we  anticipated,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  L/s  works,  a  publication  of—we  must  say  it — ^more  ju- 
dicious execution  than  we  have  found  in  the  inspection.     The 
announcement  was  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  somewhat  over* 
done.     The  urgency  of  brother  artists  was  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  cominc  before  the  public ;  and  great  stress  was  laid 
on  the  novelty  of  the  subjects.    Now,  at  the  hasard  of  stretch^ 
ing  this  article  rather  beyond  what  the  occasion  may  appear  to 
call  for,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  sentences  on  that  commonest,  but 
most  absurd  of  weaknesses, — the  propensity  to  confound  courtesy, 
or  thoughtless  goodwill,  with  deliberate  opinion  and  sagacious 
counsel.     How  often  have  we  seen  a  whole  array  of  compli-< 
mentary  correspondence  thrust  forward  as  the  expression  of 
profound  and  well-weighed  admiration!     If  the  go^-natured 
people  who  sent  scraps  of  polite  eulogy  to  Thomas  Maurice 
and  Percival  Stockdale,  could  have  foreseen  the  use  that  would 
be  made,  bv  those  auto-biographical  gentlemen,  of  their  con- 
ventional phrases,  they  wouul  have  curbed  up  and  taken  the 
bridk-road  more  gently.     We  say  this,  however,  by  way  of 
hint  to  note-writers  and  note-receivers,  that  those  missives  may 
sometimes  be  meant,  not  as  notes  of  adnuration^  but  as  acquit- 
tals of  a  debt  of  courtesy, — rather  than  as  having  any  direct 
application  to  Mr.  Linton.    The  artists  who  praised  him,  might 
do  so  in  all  safety  and  sincerity,  for  bis  sketches  are  clever  and 
characteristic;  but  we  cannot  tbink,  that,  in  recommending  him 
to  give  publicity  to  his  designs,  they  contemplated  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  appearing  exactly  in  their  present  state.     The 
hasty  but  expressive  indications  by  whicn  the  traveller  pre- 
serves the  great  features  of  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passes,  bear  a  twofold  character :  they  are  half  records  of  fisiot 
and  circumstance;  half  appeals  to  memory.     There  are  a  thou- 
sand details  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  while  pressing 
forward  en  route,  but  which  the  suggestions  of  the  pencil  im- 
mediately call  up  in  faithful  recollection.    Now  this  is  our  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Linton :  he  has  forgotten  that,  in  giving  his 
rough,  his  very  rough  sketches  to  the  world,  he  could  not  give 
along  with  them,  his  vivid  remembrance  of  the  localities.     To 
an  artist,  his  lines  may  speak  eloquently ;  but  to  the  unscientific, 
their  presentation  will  often  be  utterly  unimpressive.    Nor  is. 
there  any  occasion  for  this  negligence :  nothing  is  gained  by  it, 
and  much  is  lost.    A  little  more  finish  would  make  all  the  de- 
ference in  favour  of  the  wcwk,  without  in  the  smallest  degree 
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impairing  the  freedoniy  truth,  and  originality  of  the  drawii^. 
But  we  must  go  further  than  this,  and  caution  Mr.  L.  against 
slovenly  execution.  Whether  he  give  more  or  less  of  elabora- 
tion,  he  needs  not  inflict  on  us  such  coarse  and  unmeaning  fore- 
grounds as  that  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  view  of  Lugano; 
not  a  particularly  interesting  scene  at  best,  and  requiring,  if 
given  at  all,  some  advantages  of  treatment  to  make  it  accept- 
able. 

The  list  of  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus,  seems  not  to 
promise  quite  so  much  novelty  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
mtimations  given  in  the  '  Address  '•  That  the  sketches  will 
vary  from  others  in  the  point  of  view,  amounts  to  little :  we 
could  have  wished  for  the  breaking-up  of  new  ground.  When 
will  our  artists  plunge  deep  into  tlie  recesses  of  the  Apennines, 
and  ransack  the  Salvatoresque  scenery  of  the  Abruzzi,  or 
realize  for  us  the  yet  imperfectly  explored  magnificence  of  cen- 
tral Sicily  ? 

Of  the  eight  drawings  in  this  Number,  we  prefer  the  spirited 
view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  '  in  sunshine  and  in  storm  *, — the 
rich  scenery  of  the  *  Vale  of  Terni  *, — and  the  piqvani  sketch 
of  the  Monastery  of  Subiaco, — though  its  romantic  effect  b 
not  at  all  aided  by  the  vulgar,  strapping  figure  of  a  market- 
woman,  which  is  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  picture.  We 
conclude  ^ith  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Linton  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make  this  an  attractive  and  popular  work,  without  the  slight- 
est sacrifice  of  spirit  or  truth* 


Art.  VII.  The  Book  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Calendar  of  Nature.  By 
William  Hewitt.  12mo.  pp.  xxviii^  404.  Price  10^.  6i.  London, 
1831. 

nPHIS  is  a  very  delightful  volume :  such  it  will  be  found,  at 
least,  by  every  observer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  Author 
is  already  known  to  our  readers,  by  his  poetical  productions; 
and  never  is  the  Poet  so  usefully  or  so  nobly  employed,  as  when 
officiating  as  the  priest  of  nature,— -or  rather,  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  book  of  Nature,  and  giving  the  voice  of  praise  to  the 
works  of  God.  The  specific  design  of  this  work  will  best  be 
explained  in  the  Author's  own  words. 

'  The  species  of  work  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  while  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  student  of  Natural  History,  but  is  addressed  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  appears  to  me  to  be  eminently  useful  in  pnmsoting 
that  general  acquaintance  with  Nature,  which  is  so  hignly  to  be 
desirra,  and  for  which  a  taste  has  of  late  been  strongly  and  growingk 
evinced.  Manj  works  there  are,  which  lead  us  inciaentally  into  the 
country,  or  which,  treating  on  the  aspects  and  progress  of  the  Seasons, 
mix  up  with  them  a  variety  of  other  matters,— feasts,  fasto,  saints^  and 
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sundries ;  but  a  work  has  long  been  wanted^  to  realize  the  heau  ideal 
of  a  Book  of  the  Seasons,  presenting  us  with  all  their  poetic  and 
picturesque  features ;  which,  as  a  Calendar  of  Nature,  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  complete  in  itself ;  which,  on  being  taken  up  by  the 
lover  of  Nature  at  the  opening  of  each  month,  should  lay  before  him 
in  prospect,  all  the  objects  and  appearances  which  the  month  would 
present,  in  the  garden,  the  fields,  and  the  waters ;  yet  confining  itself 
solely  to  those  objects.     Such  a  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply* 

'  My  plan  has  been,  to  furnish  an  original  article  on  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  Nature  in  each  month,  drawn  entirely  from  my  own 
r^nlar  observations  through  many  seasons ;  and  finally,  to  superadd  a 
great  variety  of  facts  from  the  best  sources,  as  well  as  such  as  occurred 
to  myself  after  the  principal  article  was  written.  To  these,  a  complete 
table  of  the  Migrations  of  Birds;  a  copious  list  of  Garden  Plants 
which  come  into  flower  in  the  month  ;  a  Botanical  Calendar,  including 
a  select  number  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  British  plants ; 
and  an  Entomological  Catal<^e  of  about  three  hundred  of  the  most 
common  or  remarkable  Insects ;  a  notice  of  Rural  Occupations ;  and, 
finally,  one  of  Angling,  are  added.  For  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
Botanical  and  Entomological  Calendars,  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother, 
lyr,  Godfrey  Howitt.' 

The  volume  is  indeed  full  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call 
picturesque  information,— -for  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  Nature,  call  up  a  thousand  images ;  and  we  cannot 
better  characterize  this  '  Book  of  the  Seasons ',  than  as  the 
biography  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  Author  is 
himself  a  close  observer,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  worshipper — 
almost  an  idolater  of  Nature;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  has  affixed  to  his  pages  an  impress,  such  as  will 
generally  distinguish  a  work  undertaken  con  amore^  from  a  book 
manufactured  *  to  order.*  Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  April. 

'  The  month  of  April  is  proverbial  for  its  fickleness ;  for  its  inter- 
mingling showers  and  flitting  gleams  of  sunshine ;  for  all  species  of 
weather  in  one  day ;  for  a  wild  mixture  of  clear  and  cloudy  skies, 
greenness  and  nakedness,  flying  hail  and  abounding  blossoms.  But, 
to  the  lover  of  Nature,  it  is  not  the  less  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
expectation  with  which  it  imbues  the  mind.  We  are  irresistibly  led 
to  look  forward,  to  anticipate  with  a  delightful  enthusiasm  the  progress 
of  the  season,  it  is  one  of  the  excellent  laws  of  Providence,  that  our 
minds  shall  be  insensibly  moulded  to  a  sympathy  with  that  season 
which  is  passing,  and  become  deprived,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
power  of  recalling  the  images  of  those  which  are  gone  by  ;  whence  we 
reap  the  double  advantage  of  not  being  disgustea  with  the  deadness 
of  the  winter  landscape  from  a  comparison  with  the  hilarity  of 
«pring :  and  when  spring  itself  appears,  it  comes  with  a  freshness  of 
beauty  which  charms  us  at  once  with  novelty  and  a  recognition  of  old 
deli|;hts. 

•  Symptoms  of  spring  now  crowd  thickly  upon  us ;  however  regular 
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may  he  oor  walks,  we  are  daOy  Borprised  at  tbe  rftpid  march  of  regt- 
tation*  at  the  sudden  increase  of  freshness,  greenneBs,  and  beantr. 
One  old  friend  after  another  atarts  up  before  us  in  the  ahape  of  s 
flower.  The  violets  which  came  out  in  March  in  little  delieaU 
groupesy  now  spread  in  myriada  along  the  hedge-rows,  and  fill  aedndsd 
bnes  ivitb  their  fragrance.  In  some  springs,  howerer,  thougli  bmbI 
abundant,  yet,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  tbey  are 
almost  scentless.  The  pilewort  or  leaser  celandine,  too,  ia  nam  Croly 
beautiful,  opening  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ita  splendidly 
gilt  and  starry  flowers  along  banks,  and  at  the  feet  of  aheltefeA 
thickets ;  so  that  whoever  sees  them  in  their  perfection,  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  admiration  which  Wordsworth  has  poured  mxt  apen 
them  in  two  or  three  separate  pieces  of  poetry.  Anemoniea  Uoafa  aad 
tremUe  in  copses  and  pastures ;  the  wild  cherry  livens  the  woods ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  the  vernal  crocua  preacnts  s 
unique  and  most  beautiful  appearance,  covering  many  acrea  m  meadov 
with  its  bloom ;  rivalling  whatever  has  been  sung  of  the  fidds  of 
Enna ;  gleaming  at  a  distance  like  a  perfect  flood  of  lilac,  and  templ- 
ing very  many  Httle  hearts,  and  many  graver  ones  too,  to  go  oat  ud 
gather. 

'  The  blossom  of  fruit-trees  presents  a  splendid  scene  in  the  earij 
part  of  the  month  ,*  gardens  ana  orchards  being  covered  with  a  anowj 
profusion  of  plum-bloom ;  and  the  black-thorn  and  wild  plnm  wreathe 
their  sprays  with  such  pure  and  clustering  flowers,  that  they  gleam  in  the 
shadowv  depths  of  woods,  as  if  their  Iwughs  radiated  with  soiiahine. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  sweet  and  blushing  blossoms  of 
apjples  and  the  wilding,  fill  up  the  succession,  harmonising  delightMly 
with  the  tender  green  of  the  expanding  leaves,  and  continuing  thnm^ 
part  of  May. 

'  But  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  features  of  this  month, 
are  the  return  of  migratory  birds,  and  the  commencement  of  bnild- 
ing  their  nests.  Not  only  the  swallow  tribe,  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
nightingale,  whose  arrival  is  noticed  by  almost  every  body,  but  scores 
of  other  old  acquaintances  suddenly  salute  you  in  your  walks  with 
thor  weU-remembered  aspects  and  notes.  White-throats,  winchats, 
reed-sparrows,  etc.,  perched  on  their  old  haunts,  and  following  their 
4livers]fied  habits,  seem  as  little  £stigued  or  strange,  as  if  th^  had 
worn  invisible  jadcets  all  Uie  winter,  and  had  never  left  the  apot. 

pp.fiB--8& 

Of  all  this,  few  can  require  to  be  informed ;  but,  as  children 
like  to  hear  over  and  over  again  their  favourite  story,  ao  there 
as  an  untiring  cliarm  in  the  recital  of  the  story  of  nature  s  ope- 
rations,  when  thus  delightfully  told.  We  shall  lake  our  neit 
specimen,  by  way  of  contrast,  from 

*  DSCBVBSB. 

'  Gawain  Douglas,  the  cdebrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  has  given  the 
following  most  excellent  sketch  of  Winter ;  which  Warton  has  rea- 
dered  from  antiquated  Scotch  verse,  into  good  modern  fingliah  pme. 
^*  The  fern  withered  on  the  rairy  fallows;  the  brown  moors  asaoiDcd  i 
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barren  modsy  hue ;  banks,  sides  of  hillsy  luid  bottoms  grew  white  and 
bare ;  the  cattle  looked  hoary  firom  the  dank  weather ;  the  wind  made 
the  red  reed  waver  on  the  dyke.     From  the  crags  and  the  foreheads  of 
the  yellow  rocks,  hung  great  icicles,  in  length  Bke  a  spear.     The  soil 
was  dusky  and  grey»  bereft  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  grass.     In  every  hold 
and  forest,  the  woods  were  stripped  of  their  array.     Boreas  blew  his 
bugle-horn  so  loud,  that  the  solitary  deer  withdrew  to  the  dales;  the 
sRtnall  birds  flocked  to  the  thick  briars,  shunning  the  tempestuous 
blast,  and  changing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping ;  the  cataracts  roared, 
and  every  linden-tree  whistled  and  brayed  to  the  sounding  of  the  wind. 
The  poor  labourers,  wet  and  weary,  drawled  in  the  fen.    The  sheep 
and  shepherds  lurked  under  the  hanging  banks,  or  wild  broom.  Warm, 
from  the  chimney-side,  and  refreshed  with  generous  cheer,  I  stole  to 
my  bed,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  when  I  saw  the  moon  shed  through  the 
window  her  twinkling  glances,  and  wintry  light ;  I  heard  the  homed 
bird,  the  night-owl,  shrieking  horribly  wiui  crooked  bill  from  her 
cavern ;  I  h^urd  the  wild  geese  with  screaming  cries  fly  over  the  city 
through  the  silent  night.     I  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep,  -  till  the  cock, 
clapping  his  wings,  crowed  thrice  and  the  day  peeped.     I  waked,  and 
saw  the  moon  disappear,  and  heard  the  jackcbiws  cadkle  on  the  roof  of 
the  house.     The  cranes,  prognosticating  tempests,  in  a  firm  phalanx, 
pierced  the  air  with  voices  sounding  like  a  trumpet.  The  kite,  perched 
on  an  old  tree,  £ut  by  my  chamber,  cried  lamentably,  a  sign  of  the 
dawning  day.     I  rose,  ana  half  <^ning  my  window,  perceived  the 
morning,  livid,  wan,  and  hoary;  the  air  overwhelmed  with  vapour  and 
cloud;  the  ground  stiflr,  grey,  and  rough;  the  branches  rattling,  the 
sides  of  the  hill  looking  black  and  hard  with  the  driving  blasts ;  the 
dew-drops  congealed  on  the  stubble  and  rind  of  trees ;  the  sharp  hail- 
stones deadly  eold,  hopping  on  the  thatch  and  the  neighbouring  cause* 
way."' 

The  volume  is  pleasingly  interspersed  with  flowers  of  poetry, 
culled  from  our  English  bards,  and  some  originals.  We  regret 
to  miss  the  name  of  Cownety  a  naioe  dear  to  every  lover  of 
nature ;  and  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  siccount  for  the  preference 

{jTiven  to  poetry  in  every  respect  Inferior.  -  What  purpose  of  il- 
ustration  can  be  servea  by  citing  such  perversa  namby-pamby 
trash  as — 

'  This  sweet  May  morning  the  children  are  pulling  on  every  side, 
in  a  thousand  valleys  &r  and  wide,  fresh  floweis.*'-^Cnordswarth.J 

We  think  as  highly  of  Wordsworth's  genius,  as,  perhaps,  Mr, 
Howitt  himself  does ;  but  these  lines  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  any  clever  child  of  six  years  old.  We  hope  that  we  are 
not  so  intolerant  in  matters  of  taste,  as  not  to  allow  every  one  to 
indulge  his  poetical  preferences;  and  we  can  readily  excuse,  in  a 
lover  of  nature,  a  somewhat  blind  admiration  of  one  who  has 
described  her  so  well.  But  we  do  not  the  less  regret  the  effect 
of  such  partiality,  when  it  appears  to  warp  the  judgment  or  vi- 
tiate the  taste.    Wordsworth  may  be  read  with  delight,  but  he 
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is  not  to  be  imitated  with  impunity,— at  least  in  his  lyrics.  But 
we  did  not  mean  to  deviate  into  criticism  in  the  present  article; 
nor  should  we  have  made  these  remarks,  had  they  not  been  in 
some  degree  called  for  by  the  Writer's  enumeration  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  as  among  the  first  to  call 
back  our  poetry  from  art  to  nature, — to  the  exclusion  of  Cow- 
per,  with  whom  this  reform  really  originated,  and  of  Thomson, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  vices  of  his  style,  must  be 
considered  as  having  set  the  example. 

Mrs.  Howitt,  to  whom  the  volume  is  affectionately  inscribed, 
has  supplied  some  pleasing  '  Lays  of  the  Seasons*,  the  last  of 
which  we  must  transcribe. 

'  WiNTBH. 

*  There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill. 

There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree ; 
The  summer-bird  hath  left  its  bough. 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 

In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

*  There  s  silence  in  the  harvest  field. 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain-glen^ 
And  doud  that  will  not  pass  away 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day; 

And  stillness  round  the  nomes  of  men. 

'  The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old. 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold  ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold ; 

And  summer-paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

'  The  drooping  year  is  in  the  wane> 
No  longer  floats  the  thistle  down ; 
The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere ; 
The  sedce  hangs  withering  by  the  mere. 
And  tne  broad  fern  is  rent  and  biowiu 

'  The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself. 

The  cold  has  pierc^  his  body  dioroogh; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head ; 

The  deer  are  'neath  their  winter-shed  ; 

The  ruddy  squirrel's  in  his  bed. 
And  each  small  thing  within  its  burrow. 

*  In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled. 

And  ermine  robes  keep  out  the  weather ; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  fire  is  low. 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow. 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 
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*  Oh,  Poverty  is  disconsolate  f — 

Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong : 
Tlie  rich  man,  in  his  jovial  cheer. 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year ; 
The  poor  man,  'mid  his  wants  profound. 
With  all  his  little  children  round. 

Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long. 

^One  silent  night  hath  passed,  and  loi 
How  beautiful  the  earth  is  now! 
An  aspect  of  decay  is  gone> 
The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on. 
And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

•*  Say  not  'tis  an  unlovely  time! 

Turn  to  the  wide,  white  waste  thy  view; 
Turn  to  the  silent  hills  that  rise 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies ; 
And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

-'  Silent,  not  sad,  the  scene  appcareth ; 

And  fancy,  like  a  vagrant  breeze. 
Ready  a-wing  for  flight,  doth  go 
To  the  cold  northern  land  of  snow. 

Beyond  the  icy  Orcades. 

'  The  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow. 

The  land  that  hath  no  summer-flowers. 

Where  never  living  creature  stood. 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude. 

How  different  from  this  land  of  ours ! 

*  Walk  BOW  amongst  the  forest  trees, — 

Said'st  thou  that  they  were  -stripped  and  bare  } 
£ach  heavy  bough  is  bending  down 
With  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown 
Which  Winter  regally  doth  wear. 

''  Tis  well : — thy  summer-garden  ne'er 
Was  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers. 

Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow. 

With  feathery  branches  drooping  low. 
Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  bowers  1 

''  "Tis  night !     Oh  now  come  forth  to  gaze 
Upon  the  heavens,  intense  and  bright ! 
Look  on  yon  myriad  worlds,  and  say. 
Though  beauty  dwelleth  with  the  day. 
Is  not  God  manifest  by  night } 

^  Thou  that  createdst  all !     Thou  fountain 
Of  our  sun's  light — who  dwellest  far 
From  man,  beyond  the  farthest  star. 
Yet  ever  present ;  who  dost  heed 
Our  spirits  in  their  human  need. 
We  bless  thee,  Father,  that  we  arel 
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'  We  bless  Thee  for  our  inward  life ; 
For  its  immortal  date  decreeing ; 
For  that  which  oomprehendeth  thee, 
A  spark  of  thy  divinity, 

W  hich  is  the  being  of  our  being ! 

'  We  bless  Thee  for  this  bounteous  earth ; 
For  its  increase — for  com  and  wine ; 
For  fbrest-oaksj  for  mountain-rills, 
For  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ; 
We  bless  Tliee— for  all  good  is  thine. 

'  The  earth  is  thine,  and  it  thou  keepestj 
That  man  may  labour  not  in  vain ; 

Thou  ffiv'st  the  grass^  the  grain,  the  tree ; 

Seed-time  and  harvest  come  from  Thee, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  i 

*  The  earth  is  thine — ^the  8nmmer-«arth ; 

Fresh  with  the  dews,  with  sunshine  bright ; 
With  golden  clouds  in  evening  hours. 
With  singing  birds  and  balmy  flowers. 
Creatures  of  beauty  and  delight. 

'  The  earth  is  thine — ^tbe  teeming  earth ; 

In  the  rich,  bounteous  time  of  seed. 
When  man  goes  forth  in  joy  to  reap. 
And  gathers  up  his  garnered  heap. 

Against  the  time  of  storm  and  need. 


'  The  earth  is  thine — ^when  days  are  dim. 

And  leafless  stands  the  stately  tree  ; 
When  from  the  north  the  fierce  winds  Uow, 
When  £dleth  fast  the  mantling  snow;— 

The  earth  pertaineth  still  to  Thee! 

'  The  earth  is  thine — thy  creature,  man ! 

Thine  are  all  worlds,  all  suns  that  shine ; 
Darkness  and  light,  and  life  and  death ; 
Whate'er  all  space  inhabiteth — 
Creator !  Father !  all  are  thine ! 

The  object  of  this  work  is  one  which  we  have  much  at  heart, 
in  common  with  its  amiable  Authojrs ;  and  although  we  might 
not  entirely  accord  in  opinion  as  to  the  moral  efficiency,  the 
sanative  virtue  of  a  love  of  nature,  apart  from  higher  influences, 
and  could  adduce  both  facts  and  reasons  against  such  a  suppo- 
sition,— we  fully  admit  the  great  importance  of  >  cherishing  t 
spirit  of  attachment  to  what  is  called  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  intelligent  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  lavislily 
displayed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The  hea- 
vens, and  the  earth  too,  are  telling  the  glory  of  God.  But  man 
will  not  hear.    The  harmony  between  the  soul  of  roan  and  the 
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beauty  of  the  unirerse  has  been  interrupted.  If  the  principle 
be,  as  is  asserted,  implanted  in  every  breast,  it  is  one  which  re- 
quires, as  Mr.  Howitt  justly  remarks,  like  all  others,  cultivation. 
'  Let  it  once  be  lit  up,  and  it  will  never  die  \  We  shall  rejoice 
to  know  that  this  volume  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
love  of  tlie  beautiful  works  of  God  in  the  minds  of  any  of  its 
readers.  It  is  at  all  events  adapted  to  cherish  this  principle, 
and  to  afford  instruction  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beneficial 
kind.  On  this  ground,  we  are  happy  to  give  the  volume  all  the 
benefit  of  our  cordial  recommendation.  To  many  persons,  it 
may  possibly  open  new  sources  of  pure  enjoyment ;  and  never 
can  that  enjoyment  rise  so  hish  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  '  heir  of 
'  God',  who,  restored  to  the  Divine  fellowship  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ, 

'  Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuoos  eye. 
And  smiling  say.  My  Fatner  made  them  all/ 

Art-  VIII.  1.  The  Believer's  Prosvect  and  Preparation,  described 
in  a  Disoonrse  delivered  in  Broadmead  Meeting-house,  Bristol,  on 
Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  By  Josenh 
Hughes,  A.M.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Address  delivered  at  the 
Interment,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp.  8vo.  pp.  64.  Price  1^.  6d. 
London,  1831. 

2.  A  Sermon  occasioned  bu  ike  Death  of  the  late  Rev,  Robert  HaU, 

M.A.    Preached  at  Iiarvey  Lane,  Leicester.     By  J.  P.  MurselL 
Bvo.    pp.  44.    Leicester,  1831. 

3.  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Halt,  M.A.  By 
J.  £.  Giles,  Minister  of  Salter's  Hall  Chapel,  Cannon  Street,  Lon- 
don.   8vo.    pp.  32.    Price  Is.    London,  1B3\. 

4.  Posthumous  Testimony:  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Mare  Street 
Chapel,  Hackney,  on  Occasion  of  the  much  lamented  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  HaU,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.D.  8vo. 
pp.  44.    London,  1831. 

T^WO,  at  least,  of  these  discourses  were  prepared  for  delivery 
without  any  view  to  pubUcation ;  they  appear  at  the  request 
of  friends, — a  request  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
could  scarcely  be  refused.  Under  these  circumstances,  had  we 
even  been  disposed  to  criticism,  we  should  refrain  from  k.  Bui; 
indeed,  our  only  object  in  noticing  these  appropriate  tributes  of 
public  grief  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man 
to  whose  death  they  relate, — in  his  own  department  at  least 
the  greatest  man  of  our  own  day, — is  to  advert  to  the  loss 
which  the  Christian  world  has  sustained.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, any  display  of  eloquence,  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect, 
would  have  been  singularly  indiscreet,  as  suggesting  overwhelm- 
ing comparison.    It  was  the  happy  art  of  him  for  whom  we  all 
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mourn,  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  his  transcendent  elo- 
quence, to  make  himself,  in  his  public  addresses,  forgotten  in 
his  subject.  And  tliis  was  not  merely  the  proof  of  his  having 
attained  that  consummation  of  art  which  conceals  itself,  but 
was  not  less  the  result  of  his  genuine  simplicity,  and  singleness 
of  mind,  and  fervour  of  spirit, — qualities  in  which  at  least  he 
may  be  imitated.  And  on  such  an  occasion,  it  might  seem  not 
to  have  been  difficult  for  the  preacher  to  emulate,  without  an 
effort,  in  the  characteristic  circumstance  we  have  alloded  \o^ 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hall  himself, — we  mean,  in  conceafing 
himself  from  attention.  But  this  was  not  easy.  The  langnage  of 
eulogy  derives  its  force  and  emphasis,  not  from  its  mere  appro- 
priateness and  truth,  but  greatly  from  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  speaker.  Who  then  would  not  be  placed  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  that  should  attempt  to  pronounce  an  elegiac 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Hall? 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Giles,  (whose  sermon  does  him  great 
credit  in  every  respect,)  that  the  Church  at  large  '  has  bad 
^  cause  for  thankfulness  in  his  being  spared  so  long*  It  was 
*  mercy  for  him  to  die  «o  soouy  and  for  us,  that  he  died  90  laie** 
Stilly  we  have  sustained  a  loss  not  easily  reparable. 

'  It  is  true,  the  world  has  never  been  without  its  lights.  Nor  was 
all  the  genius  of  the  land  buried  in  the  grave  of  Mr.  HalL  Not  only 
much  of  talent,  but  much  of  talented  piety  still  remains.  B«it  when 
will  both  be  blended  in  suc^  high  decrees  again  ^  First-rate  geniiia. 
through  a  thousand  transmigrations^  will  keep  its  being  in  the  wocU;  but 
when  will  it  re-assume  that  useful^  godly  form  which  it  has  just  abaa* 
doned  ?  When  again  will  the  purest  living  literature  tain  the  ahape 
of  a  simple  evangelical  piety^  that  shall  ^'  not  shun  to  declare  toe 
whole  counsel  of  God?"  There  may  be  another  Hume,  to  poiaoa  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  that  those  who  would  slake  their  thirst  far  in* 
formation  may  drink  a  death-draught  of  infidelity;  there  may  be 
another  Voltaire,  whose  genius,  like  the  lightning  wrapt  in  an  element 
of  tempestuous  darkness,  shall  never  shew  itedf  bat  to  appal,  to 
blacken,  or  destroy;  there  may  be  another  Byron,  who^  with  an  ardi* 
angel's  harp,  but  a  satanic  inspiration,  shall  utter  sentiments  for  devils 
to  applaud,  in  a  poetry  that  seraphs  may  admire : — these,  and  £tf  lea 
appalling  forms  of  intellectual  greatness,  may  revisit  the  world.  TTie 
bar  and  the  senate,  as  they  are  stages  in  the  road  to  power,  may  stiU 
display'  a  throng  of  genius ;  but  when  shall  we  see  anoUier  Elall,  a 
voluntary  exile  from  worldly  greatness,  with  the  hopes  of  no  other  re- 
ward than  the  Divine  approbation  and  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  ex* 
pending  his  mighty  powers  in  the  lowly  sphere  of  ministeriu  labour, 
to  instruct  and  comfort  the  wretched  and  the  lost  ?'    Giles,  pp.  27«  98L 

Other  opportunities  will  be  afforded  us»  of  dwelling  upon  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  preacher,  a  writer,  and  an  eminent 
servant  of  God.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  refer  our  readen 
to  Mr.  Hughes's  Discourse,  for  a  very  just  delineation  of  its 
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marking  features, — too  long  to  extract,  and  which  it  would  be 
unfair  to  abridge.  Some  interesting  details  will  also  be  found 
in  Dr.  Cox's  Sermon.  Mr.  Mursell,  who  succeeded  to  Mr. 
HaH's  pulpit  at  Leicester,  on  his  removal  to  Bristol,  has  pro- 
duced an  eloquent  sermon,  the  evident  effusion  of  strong  feel- 
ing and  a  vivid  imagination,  which  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and,  were  the  occasion  different,  would  both  deserve  and  pro- 
voke criticism.  We  shall  simply  furnish  a  specimen,  as  no  in- 
.  appropriate  close  to  this  brief  notice. 

'  The  death  of  a  righteous  man  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  great 
glor^. — The  sensible  aspect  of  death  is,  even  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  deeply  humiliating,  and  frequently  it  is  painful  and  dis- 
tressing to  the  iost  degree.  The  resistance  which  nature  offers,  whether 
in  the  reluctancy  with  which  it  yields  to  gradual  decay,  or  in  the  fear- 
ful struggles  with  which,  at  the  immediate  season  of  dissolution^  it 
sometimes  attempts  to  assert  its  rights,  proclaims  with  terrible  elo* 
quence  the  origin  of  death,  and  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  not  a 
primitive  law  of  our  being,  but  the  result  of  some  awful  derangement, 
the  fruit  and  offspring  of  the  curse.     A  very  slender  portion^  however, 
jof  the  circumstances  which  are  attendant  on  the  departure  of  a  good 
man,  are  cognisable  by  spectators  and  friends,  and  these  are  such  as 
for  the  most  part  they  woiUd  he  wilhng  to  forego ;  but  the  gloomy  side 
is  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  the  pains,  ihe  convulsions,  and  the 
atrife,  are  but  the  frown  which  gathers  on  the  monster's  brow,  the  last 
tragedy,  designed  to  illustrate  the  solemn  truth,  that  "  it  is  an  evil  and 
a  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  €rod  ".     It  is  permitted  us  sometimes,  in 
relief  of  these,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  the  serenity  of  hope, 
and  even  the  sprightliness  of  joy,  but  these  are  but  faint  tokens  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  departing  spirit ;  the  solid  peace,  the  holy  anti- 
cipations, the  mental  song,  dimly  discerned  and  indistinctly  heard  by 
many,  are  felt  only  by  one ;  the  delighted  intercourse  with  Qod,  the 
estimate  formed  of  his  favour  and  his  love,  the  flush  of  conscious  sta- 
bility though  heart  and  though  flesh  are  failing,  with  the  last  sublime 
act,  **  Into  thine  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O  Irturd  Ood  of  truth," — Invest  this  event  with  a  glory  which  can 
be  but  partially  disclosed :  these  are  sacred  exercises,  condocted  fre« 
quentlv  in  the  silence  of  thought,  the  noiseless  pluming  of  those  wings 
on  which  the  spirit  is  Just  about  to  ascend.     There  is  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity impressed  on  tne  conduct  of  the  saint  in  the  season  of  death. 
His  tnongiits,  however  discursive  they  may  have  been  during  the  pe- 
riod of  life,  are  gathered  home ;  and  any  tendency  to  derange  or  distort 
the  Christian  scheme,  is  corrected ;  he  occupies  a  position  from  which 
he  sees  things  as  they  are,  from  which  trnth  is  to  be  beheld  in  all  its 
various  and  beautiful  proportions ;  he  discerns  with  a  vividness  pecu- 
liar to  his  circumstances  the  things  that  are  excellent ;  his  eye  rests  on 
the  bright  centre  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  he  is  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  *'  Christ  and  him  crucified";  he  no  longer  speculates,  but 
acts,  and  loses  sight  of  the  attendant  splendour  of  the  Gosnel  in  its  in- 
estimable worth,  and  simply  boasts  in  that  name  by  which  "  life  and 

qq2 
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iminortalitj  are  brought  to  light ".  A  myilerioBS  cliaiige« 
passes  upon  his  soul ;  if  he  has  imbibed  error  in  his  career,  it  is  dis- 
persed; if  he  has  oontracted  defilement,  it  is  deansed  and  leimwed; 
he  draws  so  near  the  confines  of  heaven,  that  whatcrer  ia  groas  and 
uncongenial  with  it  can  no  longer  snrriTe ;  he  is  in  CKX&amk  with  etcr- 
nitr,  and  the  dross  of  time  cannot  sustain  the  shock.  The  work  of  the 
Holj  Spirit  is  consammated,  and  he  ascends  firom  earth  morally  pre* 
pared  for  his  high  destination^  a  fit  companion  for  the  "  qiirits  of  jnst 
men  made  perfect ". 

*  But  further  than  this,  the  Scriptares  teach  us  to  bdiere,  tliat  the 
scene  attracts  the  notice,  and  engages  the  attention  of  angels ;  theae 
ministering  spirits,  who  may  have  often  smiled  on  him  in  hia  ooarse, 
descend  to  guard  the  serrant  of  God  in  his  final  coniict.  The  last 
effort  of  the  malignant  powers  is  about  to  be  made ;  that  contest  whi^ 
in  the  estimation  of  the  expiring  saint  has  so  often  appeared  doubtful, 
is  about  to  dose,  the  destination  of  an  immortal  being  to  be  decided  ;  the 
scene  is  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  and  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah  will  not  abandon  their  trust,  until  they  have 
watched  the  last  ^fkftX,  and  crowned  the  combatant  whh  eoooess.  Un- 
der the  same  auqnces,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  liberated  spirit 
ascends  to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,^''  and  it  cameto  paas,  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  boaom,'* — al^ 
though  the  pleasures  of  the  ascending  saint,  the  delight  of  hia  benevi»- 
lent  conYoy,  and  the  holy  and  august  solemnities  which  are  attendant 
on  their  entrance  to  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  are  enchantiiig 
parts  of  the  stupendous  subject  which  are  concealed  from  i»,  as  br  a 
▼eil  of  light ;  but  to  imagine  that  such  events  occur  unnoticed,  or  that 
they  are  but  slightly  felt,  is  at  variance  with  their  significance  and 
magnitude,  as  well  as  with  the  interest  which,  as  we  are  inatmcted 
to  betieye,  the  angds  of  QaA  are  accustomed  to  take  in  the  previoiw 
history  of  the  fiuthful.  And  may  we  not  suppose,  without  preanmp- 
tion,  uat  this  law  extends  to  the  Son  of  Man  himself,  and  that  be  of 
whom  the  prophet  testifies,  *'  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  shall  be  satisfied  ",  experiences  an  augmentation  of  bliss  when  the 

Surchase  of  his  agom'es  first  appears  before  him  ?  And  snrdy  if  there 
e  seasons  of  unumial  joy,  if  tnere  be  occasions  of  deeper  grsdtiide  and 
of  more  rapturous  wekxmie,  such  a  season  has  recently  oocorred  in 
heayen,  and  may  not  the  elevation  of  their  praises  form  a  brilUant  oa»- 
trast  to  the  promndity  of  our  r^ret  ?' 

We  are  happy  to  understand,  that  a  complete  and  arranged 
edition  of  Mr.  Hall's  Works  has  been  undertakm  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  fiunily. 
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NOTICES. 

Art.  IX.  Map9y  and  Tables  of  ChronoU^u  and  Genealogy ;  selected 
and  trancuated  from  Monsieur  Koch's  Tableau  des  Revolutions  ds 
VEurope,    4to,  half-bound.    Price  Bs.  Qd.    London.     1831. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  chasms  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  com- 
plainedj  are  rapidly  and  satisfisustorily  filling  up.  The  cheap  and  un- 
pretending puhlication  now  lying  befdnre  us«  is  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  useful  companions  to  early  reading  that  has  ever  passed 
through  our  hands.  Nor  will  it  be  found  unacceptable  as  a  reaay  and 
convenient  manual  for  reference  in  more  advanced  studies.  It  con- 
tains seven  maps^  upon  a  small  scale^  but  neatly  and  distinctly  en- 
graved and  coloured ;  exhibiting  the  distribution  m  European  govern- 
ments^ 1.  Under  the  Western  Empire.  2.  Late  in  the  fifth  century. 
3.  Under  the  rdgn  of  Charlemagne.  4.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
ninth  century.  5.  About  the  year  1074.  6.  About  the  vear  1300* 
7*  In  the  year  1453.  This  is  followed  by  a  Chronologicai  Table  of 
the  Revolutions  of  Europe^  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  A  series  of  thirty-eight  genealo- 
gical Tablesj  comprising  the  succession^  connexion,  and  derivation  of 
all  the  European  dynasties,  during  the  same  period,  closes  the  book* 
The  value  of  these  genealogies  is  exceedingly  increased  by  the  dense 
compression  of  historical  facts  and  dates,  which  pervades  the  tables^ 
without  injuring  their  distinctness.  Koch's  excellent  work  on  the 
Revolutions  of  Europe  has,  we  believe,  been  translated  for  Constable's 
Bliscellany,  but,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  without  the  tables :  these 
are  now  supplied.  It  is  not,  however,  in  coniunction  with  Koch 
alone  that  this  atlas  is  valuable :  it  elucidates  all  the  great  works  on 
modem  history  and  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  will  be  found  usually 
availaUe  for  the  purposes  of  genersl  reference. 


Art.  X.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  ArchmoUm  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  includinff  the  Words  used  by  Old  and  Jlilodem 
Authors,  in  treating  of  Architectural  and  other  Antiquities ;  with 
Etymology,  Definition,  Description,  and  historical  Elucidation. 
Also,  Bi^raphical  Notices  of  Ancient  Architects.  By  John 
BritUm,  F.S.A.  Royal  8vo.  Part  I.  Price  I2s.  Four  Sheets 
and  twelve  Engravings.    London*    1830. 

Wa  have  given  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Britton's  title^)age ;  and  we 
xnight  dismiss  the  work  with  the  simple  observation,  that  it  appears^ 
so  fiv  as  executed,  fully  to  keep  the  promise  there  held  out.  We 
ahall,  however,  add,  that  such  a  publication  was  exceedinglv  wanted, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  worth  comparatively  little,  had  it  cdme 
fmtOi  without  an  extensive  apparatus  of  ulustrative  engravings.   la  ita 
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present  state,  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  somewliat  inoonvenicBt  de- 
ficiency ;  and  we  hope  that  a  hme  sale  m$y  indemnify  the  paU^hcn 
for  their  liberal  outlay.  Mr.  Sittoa  has  done  his  part  well.  His 
selection  of  subjects  is  judicious,  his  theories  are  sound,  and  his  n* 
planations  will  be  found  comprehensive  and  clear.  We  hare,  la  far- 
ticular,  been  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  the  Arch  :  it  oontaias 
much  and  clever  discussion,  skilfully  compressed.  The  facts  are  amplv 
stated,  and  authorities  freely  cited,  without  verbiage  on  the  one  haa^ 
or  obscure  brevity  on  the  oUier.  We  wish  Mc.  B.  all  the  snooeas  dttt 
he  deserves ;  he  need  not  ^  for  more. 


Art.  XI.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

.  Nearly  i«ady»  MoqmKrials  of  the  Qituart  Dynasty,  iacludiw  Ae  Con- 
ptitutioaial  wd  fic^esiaalic^  IJ.istory  of  ISii^Und  from  the  Deceaae  «f 
Elisabeth  to  the  Abdication  of  Jame$  II.  By  Robert  Vamghaa, 
Author  of  ''  The  Life  9nd  Opinions  of  Wydiflfe."  2  Vola.  are.  la 
^mpoiitig  the  abpve  wor]^,  th9  Writer  h$8  given  careful  attentien  t» 
the  moM  authojatie  sources  of  infbnnaticm ;  and  has  endeavoured  to 
sajwrate  the  at^  of  aiur  ]ib^ie$  and  rel^on,  under  the  Staan 
PriiMMii  b^m  the.pwrtlal  colouring  so  firequenUy  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  the  preas,  A  Text  Book  of  Popery,  comprising  a  brief  Histarr 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  Translation  of  its  Doctnnal  Decrees,  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  Catechism  published  by  its  authority  ;  witi 
Notes  and  Illustrations  i  the  whole  intended  to  furnish  a  correct  and 
complete  View  of  the  Theological  System  of  Popery.  By  J.  IL 
Cramp.    In  one  Volume,  iSmo. 

In  die  pres^  A  new  Edition^  in  one  Volume,  12mo,  of  the  Menuiit 
ef  the  late  Jane  Taylor,  by  her  Brother  Isaac  Taylor. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  12mo,  The  Truths  of  Revelation  demon- 
atrated  by  an  Appeal  to  existing  Monuments,  Seulnture«  Ge8»» 
Medals,  and  Coins.    By  a  Fellow'of  several  learned  Soaetiea. 

In  the  ptesa,  (to  be  puUiahed  by  Bubscription,)  Original  IZjnuia ; 
nnposed  chiefly  daring  Seasons  of  Mental  Trial  aM  Bodily  Af- 
fliction.   By  Mrs.  S.  CmIcb.     ISmo. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  short  Series  of  interesting  ^iasars. 
ad^ited  to  the  Understandings  pf  young  Persons,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religipn,  the  Immomlity  of  the  Soul,  a^d  the 
mat  and  manifold  Advantages  which  have  accrued  to  Mankind  Iran 
GhriatiaiMty ;  with  the  auppo^  Refleotioiks  of  Im  JUi%bteiiiBd  Heatlwa 
in  Jiidea,  in  the  tiaie  of  Christ.  By  Mr.  jt  Ainalie,  .Writer  to  the 
8%net,  £dinbttrgb>  Author  i£  the  ''  father's  Oift." 

In  tbe  press,  A  new  Edition  of  the  Works  pf  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Fuller,  which  will  contain  several  Pieces  not  Ibefore  published,  and  an 
Original  Life.    To  be  comprised  in  five  Volumes,  8vo. 
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Prepari^  to'pnbHftlfito,  A  tSeoond  Series  of  fales  of  a  Phf^atai. 
By  W.  H.Harnson. 

Preparing  for  pubKcatkm/tbe  CUnon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ascertained;  or^  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha  and 
unwritten  Traditions.  By  Archibald  Alexander^  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Didactic  and  PiJemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton^ 
New  Jersey.  With  Introductory  Hemarks  by  John  Morison^  D  J>.^ 
of  Trevor  Chapel^  Brompton. 

Dr.  Uwins  is  preparing  for  the  press^  a  Treatise  on  M4mtal  De- 
rangement^ in  wnicn  the  subject  of  Insanity  will  be  considered  in  all 
Its  Bearings/  Statistioal,  Pathological,  Preventive,  and  Curative.  In 
this  Work^  Dr.  U.  will  treat  genmlly  en  Nervous  Ailments^  and  theit 
Connexion  whh  Disorilera  of  the  fttomach  and  otiier  crgans* 

In  the  press,  a  Posthumous  Volume  of  Senncms.  By  the  Bev. 
Andrew  Tnomson,  8vo.  Also^  -a  Posthumous  Volume  of  SermoDB, 
by  Sir  Henry  MoncrielT  Well wood«  Bart^  D.D.,  one  cf  the  ministea 
of  St.  Cuthbert%  Edinburgh. 

In  the  press.  The  Cabinet  for  Youth,  oontainiBg  Narmtives,  Sketch-? 
es  and  Anecdotes,  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Youth, 
l^ditedby  the  Autfaars  of  the  Odd  Volume,  &c.  fSmo. 

In  the  preas.  Popular  Reflections  on  tlie  Lmslative  "Support  of 
Ptaoehial  Sehoob  and  a  Parockial  Ministry.  .%  Bev.  J.  Wils<m> 
minister  of  Irvine,     lihno. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  is  preparing  a  brief  Memoir,  in  I  Vol.  8vo.,  of 
the  late  eminent  and  deeply-lamented  Robert  Hall,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  May. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  complete  and  arranged  Editian  of  .the 
Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.,  comprising  some  uimub- 
lished  Manuscripts,  and  a  Selection  ^m  his  Letters :  to  which  wuliie 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  This  Work  will  bepubr 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 


Shortly  will  be  published.  Part  I.  <if  a  Dietiofiary  of  Scriptwml 
Types,  aceempaniea  with  Essays,  illustrative  of  the  application  of 
them  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Mrs.  "Sherwood, 
Author  of  '*  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer/'  &c. 

In  the  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Temperament  in  modi- 
fying Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Mvfo,  FkfmdBoi 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

A  new  edition  #f  Mr.  B^bege's  f^Ue  of  Lo^thmr  is  nearly 
ready  f&r  publication. 

On  the  Istvf  April  wiU  be  publidied,  Racterd  Ba:^s  Oeacral 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  all  Languages  and  Classes  of  literature,  con- 
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sisting  of  above  Nine  Thcfueand  Articles,  many  carioiu  and 
one  large  voL  8vo. 

In  the  press,  the  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life.  By  the  Rcr. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Author  of  "  May  You  Like  It.'*  "  ITk 
Fire  Side  Book/'  &c. 

A  new  edition  is  preparing,  of  The  Deliverance  of  Switxerland*  &c 
By  H.  C.  Deakin.     In  post  8vo. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second  Edition  of  his  Portraiu  of  the 
Dead.    In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

A  beautiful  little  work,  entitled  «  The  Rectory  of  Valdbaid;' 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Cambridge,  is  again  at  presfc 
This  Third  Edition  will  have  considerable  additions,  and  ia  expected 
to  be  ready  early  in  ApriL 

In  the  press,  the  History  of  Abraham,  in  a  course  of  Lectnx«s.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Blunt,  A,M.,  Curate  of  Chelsea,  &c  Author  of  "  Tbe 
History  of  Jacob,"  "  The  History  of  Peter,"  &c 
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BI0GEA7BT. 

Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin, 
Paitorof  Waldbach.  Nev  Edition.  ISma  7fc 

SDUCATIOV. 

A  Treadle  on  Decimal  Fftrts  and  VuU 
gar  Fracdont  for  the  Uw  of  Schools.  By 
Alfred  Dty,  A.M.    ISmo.    8s. 

lOSCKLLAKIOVS. 

A  Narntive  of  the  Appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Blundell,  to  the  Chaplaincy 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar 
School,  MiU  Hill,  and  the  cause  of  his 
BemoTsL    Bto.    2«.  6<t 

Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Dyei's  Letter 
to  John  Broadley  Wilson,  Esq.  By  J. 
ICarshman,  D.D.  Together  with  Thoughts 
upon  the  Discussions  which  have  arisen 
from  die  Sepandon  between  tbe  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  tbe  Serampore 
Missionaries.  By  W.  Carey,  D.D.  AI90, 
a  Communication  on  tbe  same  Subject, 
By  die  Rev.  W.Rabinson.of  GdcutCa,  and 
an  Appeal  by  the  Senmpon  Missionaries. 
8to.  Is. 

Review  of  Two  PamphleU  fay  die  Rev. 
John  Dyer,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Carey  and 
W.  Yates.  In  Twelve  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
John  Foster.    By  J.  C  Marduooan.  Is. 


Hie  Detdite  of  die  Bridafa  Bmpirei 


and  die  DuUes  of  Bridsfa  Christiaiis  st  Hk 
present  Crisis.  In  Four  LecCurea.  Bf 
the  Rev.  William  Thoip^  of  BriatoL  Svo. 

A  Sermon  occanoned  fay  the  Death  d 
die  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  ByTlMBai 
Swan,  oC  Birmingham.     Is. 

FieUs  Privata.  The  Book  of  Privue 
Devodon.  With  an  Introdisctoty  ISmmt, 
&c.  Chiefly  from  tbe  Wridnga  of  Haamfc 
More.    2s.  in  cloth.    Ss.  in  moroeoo. 

Discourses  on  Sulgeets  connected  wA 
Prophecy.  By  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  J. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  W.Orme^  Dr.  Co%er,  I>. 
H.  F.  Burder,  Rev.  R.  Vaugfaan,  Rev.  JL 
Morison,  Rev.  J.  P.  Dobaon,  Rev.  A. 
Reed,  Dr.R.  Wmter.  1  voL  Ovou  Ifik 
boards. 

The  Prosperity  of  a  Christian  Cboreh. 
A  Sermon  ddivered  at  Chdaea.  on  cob- 
mendng  the  Duties  of  the  Psstoml  Ofiea. 
By  Joseph  Belcher.    Svo.     1a. 

On  the  Personality  and  Diving  of  lbs 
Holy  Spirit  By  J.  Pjpe  SaUK  DJX 
Svo.    l».6tU 

Counsds  for  the  Communion  Tdblc; 
or,  Persuasivef  to  an  fiiimwliilr  Ofesci- 
vance  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  willi  Dine- 
dons  and  Encouragements  to  stated  Cob* 
municants.  To  widcfa  is  added,  an  Appo* 
dis,  contahnng  many  Important  Sagsfi> 
tions  on  the  Sdbjeot  of  tbe  Vm  hiiin. 
By  John  Morison,  D.D.  Antbor  rf 
-  Counsels  to  a  Newly  Wedded  P^,"  t? 
«<  Sunday  School  TaiCben,"  Ac  te. 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  may,  1831. 


Art.  I.— 1.  A  Practical  Exposiikm  of  the  Gospds  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  in  the  form  of  Lectures^  intendea  to  assist  the  Practice  of 
Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  By  John  Bird  Sumner^  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.   8vo.  pp.  624.  London^  Hatchard.    1831. 

2.  Explanatory  and  Practical  Comments;  being  a  Series  of  short  Lec- 
tures upon  the  New  Testament^  designed  as  an  assistant  in  Family 
Worship,  and  suited  to  the  Capacity  of  all  ranks.  By  a  Clergy- 
man  of  the  Established  Church.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Gospels 
and  Acts.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  pp.  666.  Price  lOf.  &/. 
Dublin,  1829. 

3*  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  With 
a  plain  Exposition  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambri^e,  &c.  4to.  Price  IL  Is, 
London.    Seeley.  1827- 

4*  The  Devotional  Testament,  containing  Reflections  and  Meditations 
on  the  different  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  designed  as  a  Help  for  the  Closet  and 
for  Domestic  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Marks,  Vicar  of 
Great  Missenden,  Bucks.  4to.  pp.  500.  Price  l&s.  London* 
Nesbit.  1830. 

5.  A  Daily  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament :  with  a  practical  Expo- 
sition especially  intended  as  Morning  and  Evening  Portions  for  pious 
Families  and  private  Christians.  By  Thomas  Key  worth.  2  vols. 
8vo.    pp.  922.   Price  19#.    London,  1828. 

6.  A  Commentary  upon  the  Hofy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott,  with 
occasional  Observations  and  Notes  £rom  other  Writers.  VoL  I. 
Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  12mo.  pn.  476.  Price  6#.  in  doth. 
London,  Religious  Tract  Society.     Iwl. 

'T^HE  multiplication  of  familiar  and  practical  expositions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indi- 
cation of  an  increasing  demand  for  such  helps  to  the  intelligent 
and  profitable  use  of  the  inspired  volume ;  ami  it  is  a  very  pleas- 
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ins  circumstance,  that  such  works  should  be  more  psiticdailr 
called  for  in  order  to  assist  the  practice  of  domestic  instmciiaB 
and  family  worship.  The  time  was,  when  commeotmries  npoi 
the  Scriptures  were  compiled  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  (or  the 
use  of  the  student  or  the  theologian.  Even  Henry *s  inTalxuUe 
Exposition,  though  of  a  familiar  and  popular  chmracler,  b 
scarcely  adapted  for  family  use,  or  for  the  mass  of  readers  wIm 
have  but  little  leisure.  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  is 
encumbered  by  the  paraphrase  and  the  apparatus  of  ciiiical 
notes.  An  edition  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  the  Rev- 
Samuel  Palmer  of  Hackney,  in  which,  conformably  to  a  desigi 
entertained  by  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  the  text,  accordiii^  to 
his  translation,  and  the  practical  reflections,  without  the  ptn- 
phrase  and  notea,  were  printed  in  two  octavo  volames.  Tim 
edition  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
that  no  one  has  undertaken  to  republish  it.  Scott's  Comaea- 
tary  is,  in  like  manner,  inconveniently  swelled  by  a  crki^ 
apparatus  intended  for  the  assistance  of  ministers  and  studeots; 
and  it  is  more  valuable  for  its  copiousness  and  the  jodicioas 
character  of  the  doctrinal  exposition,  than  appropriate  for  do- 
mestic perusal.  With  the  Bishop  of  Chester  we  should  say. 
that  *  the  best  commentary  to  accompany  such  readioir  of  tbc 

*  Scriptures,  would  be  such  remarks  as  would  naturally  occm 
.'  to  the  head  of  the  family  who  was  well  instructed  in  the  Soip 

*  tures,    and  had   consulted  the  various  practical   expowtioos 

*  with  which  our  libraries  are  furnished.   Such  Temarks*  tlioii;;h 

*  not  the  best  possible,  would  probably  be  the  most  appiacabk 

*  to  the  party  assembled,  and  therefore  the  most  effective.  Bal 
adds  the  right  reverend  Author,  *  this  requires  more  eoergt 

*  than  is  always  possessed,  and  more  leisure  for  reflecticm  thai 

*  the  business  of  life  universally  allows.     In  reality,  the  practioe 
'  of  reading  Scripture  in  the  family^  is  often  neglected,  froa 

*  the  acknowledged  difSculty  of  selecting  an  exposition.* 

We  pause  on  this  last  remark.  Is  the  New  Testament,  then, 
after  all,  so  obscure,  so  ambiguous,  so  ineiScient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  popular  instruction,  that,  apart  from  an  expositioiii  it 
can  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  reading  in  the  iamily  T  Sareij« 
the  Bishop  must  be  mistaken  in  ascribmg  the  neglect  of  Ats 
practice,  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  to  so  strange 
a  mbapprehension  or  so  hollow  a  pretenoe*.  Portions  at  la^ 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  might  without  difficulty  be  seketed^ 
that  should  not  afford  any  room  for  such  objection.     What 


*  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Boys  complahung  that>  ia  aoaie  laataacn,  *  dw 
'  whole  exercise  ooaaists  of  prayer  akme,  and  the  Sci^tues 
'  u«ed  at  all/— for  waal  of  a  6uiftabl«^««jKwitia» ! 
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iecohies  of  the  great  Protestant  princiide,  the  gilflici^ncy  of 
^e  Scriptures,  and  in  what  light  must  we  view  the  distribution 
>f  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  if  an  exposition  be  thus 
ndispensable  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  word  of  God  t 
Valuable  as  is  the  aid  of  learned  annotation  or  devotional  conb- 
iientary,  some  jealousy  may  reasonably  be  expressed  of  their 
jsurping  an  undue  importance,  when  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
m  exposition  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  reading 
>f  the  inspired  volume. 

What  19  the  proper  design  of  an  Exposition  of  the  Scrip* 
;ures  ?  This  question,  it  may  be  said,  admits  of  a  varied  answer, 
iccording  to  the  specific  design  of  the  commentator.  Thu8» 
^e  have  expositions  designated  as  '  practical,*  *  devotional,'  or 
critical,'  implying  their  adaptation  to  different  classes  of 
*eaders.  Still,  such  works  must  all  have,  in  great  measure,  a 
common  object,  or  one  of  two  objects ;  namely,  either  to  faci** 
itate  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  or  to  subserve  a 
levout  meditation  upon  its  contents,  and  a  practical  application 
>f  its  doctrines.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  the  proper  busi- 
less  of  the  commentator,  so  mudi  as  of  the  expository  lecturer, 
)r  preacher.  Or  rather,  it  is  the  common  purpose  of  all  prac- 
;ical  theology.  Every  sermon,  every  book  of  devotion,  the 
jreat  mass  of  religious  publications,  must  be  considered  as  par<- 
laking,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  the  character  of  expositions  of 
he  Scriptures,  the  only  fountain  of  all  sacred  knowledge.  Ex* 
>ository  lectures  differ  from  other  practical  religious  works, 
;hiefly  in  form,  as  treating  of  certain  books  or  sections  of  the 
Scripture  in  series,  or  in  larger  portions,  or  in  a  different  style 
>f  remark.  The  usefulness  of  works  of  this  character,  rests  on 
he  same  grounds  as  that  of  other  sorts  of  theological  publica* 
ions ;  or  they  may  be  considered  as  ranking,  in  importance^ 
vith  the  oral  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  But,  as  we  should  de«. 
)recate  even  preaching  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
eading  of  the  word  of  God,  and  still  more  the  perusal  of  the 
)est  theological  works  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  itself,  so, 
here  is  nothing  in  the  name,  or  in  the  nature  of  practical  expo^ 
itions  of  the  Scriptures,  that  should  exempt  them  from  being 
egarded  as  mere  subsidiary  vehicles  of  religious  instruction, 
lever  to  be  substituted  for  the  inspired  volume.  In  saying  this, 
ve  shall  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  either  the  merit  or  the 
itility  of  the  class  of  works  to  which  the  publications  before 
IS  properly  belong. 

It  is  no  disparagetnent  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
-egard  them  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  materials  for  expository 
essons  of  a  practical  character ;  it  would  be,  however,  both 
erroneous  and  pernicious  to  represent  their  usefulness  as  abscH 
utely  dependent  upon  such  helps  and  guides.    But  it  b  neoes* 
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sary  that  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  their  having  their  deagned 
effect,  should  be  understood  ;  and  the  same  reason  that  requires 
their  translation  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  renders  it  not  les 
expedient  that  they  should  be  made  intelugible  in  that  language, 
by  whatever  explanatory  process  may  be  requisite  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  propo 
business  of  the  annotator  is,  equally  with  that  of  the  translator,  to 
interpret  the  sacred  text.  Upon  this  point,  much  misconception 
and  some  confusion  of  ideas  seem  to  us  to  prevail.  The  words  ex- 
position, commentary,  annotation,  have  come  to  be  used  as  con- 
vertible terms,  taken  in  a  loose  acceptation,  as  comprising  not 
merely  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  also  extended  doo> 
trinal  comments  or  practical  homilies  upon  the  text.  In  respect 
to  other  ancient  writings,  the  office  of  the  translator  and  that  of 
the  expositor  are  regarded  as  the  same*  He  who  edites  a  transla- 
tion of  an  ancient  classic,  feels  himself  responsible  for  its  bei^g 
rendered  intelligible  either  in  his  version  or  by  means  of  brief 
commentary.  In  most  of  the  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  on 
the  contrary,  the  aim  of  the  Translator  appears  to  have  been, 
to  leave  as  much  work  and  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  for  the 
expositor,  who,  in  cases  where  the  version  itself  is  obscure  or 
ambiguous,  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  interpreter.  Suppose 
the  case  of  two  individuals  of  different  nations,  holding  conver- 
sation  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter  who  was  but  m- 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  one  of  the  languages; 
it  might  so  happen  that  he  would  give  a  literal  rendering  of 
some  speech  or  phrase  used  by  one  of  the  parties,  that  should  fiui 
to  convey  any  intelligible  meaning,  or  might  even  suggest  a  wrong 
idea  to  the  other*  Were  a  by-stander  to  interpose,  in  such  a 
case,  with  an  explanation  of  the  idiom,  would  he,  or  would  be 
not,  be  the  real  interpreter  ?  In  like  manner,  if  a  translator 
does  not  clearly  interpret  his  original,  but  leaves  the  meaning 
to  be  defined  and  expounded  by  anotheri  surely  the  latter  b 
the  real  translator. 

Whether  our  Biblical  Translators  have  been  right  or  wrong 
in  confining  themselves  so  religiously  to  a  verbairendering  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  the  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  a^ 
accounting  for  much  of  the  alleged  obscurity  of  the  sacred  text 
The  honour  of  the  Bible  itself  requires  that  this  circumstanee 
should  be  understood.  We  appreciate  and  participate  in  the 
jealousy  which  is  felt  by  all  sound  Protestants  in  reference  to 
intermingling  uninspired  note  and  comment  with  the  inspired 
text ;  but  what  is  the  main  source  of  that  jealousy  ?  It  is  that 
commentators  are  not  to  be  trusted ; — that  the  anxiety  to  make 
the  word  of  God  speak  their  own  doctrines,  or  fiivour  their 
preconceived  opinions,  is  supposed  to  be  so  strong  in  the  i 
of  all  Biblical  translators  and  commentators,  as  to  deprive 
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f  our  confidence,  and  to  disqualify  tbem  for  what  would  other- 
wise be  their  proper  business.    It  is  not  that  notes  and  com- 
lents  are  undesirable,  for,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  they  are  held  of  the  highest,  of  indispensable 
tility ;  but  it  is  because  they  have  so  often  been  rendered,  espe- 
■ally  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  insidious  vehicle  of  error, 
nd  that  by  such  glosses  the  word  of  God  has  been  made  of 
one  effect,  that  they  are  naturally  viewed  with  suspicion.    As 
3  intermingling  uninspired  comment  with  the  inspired  text,  the 
bjection,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  involve  a  fallacy. 
7he  text  is  a  version,  which  is  as  uninspired  as  the  annotation. 
71ie  matter  of  inspiration  is  the  truth  of  God ;  and  even  admit- 
ing  a  plenary  inspiration  to  have  extended  to  the  original  ex- 
ression  of  the  truth   conveyed,    the  interpretation    of   the 
riginal,  whether  by  a  literal  rendering  of  the  words,  or  by  an 
xplanation  of  their  meaning,   (which  is  all  that  an  annotator 
ught  to  aim  at,)   can  pretend  to   no  such   character.     No 
ranslation,   in  fact,  can  claim  to  be  deferred  to  as  an  ulti- 
late  authority.     One  of  the  grossest  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Lome  consists  in  her  putting  forth  this  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
•^ulgate,  and  in  preferring  the  authority  of  that  Version  to  the 
nspired  text.    AH  translations  and  all  annotations  on  the  sacred 
olume  demand  to  be  scrutinized  with  the  most  rigid  severity, 
n  account  of  the  infinite  importance  of  any  material  error  in 
uch  representations  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth.     But 
othing  in   the  shape  of  comment,  that  is  necessary  to  the 
enuine  interpretation  of  Scripture,  can  be  justly  regarded  as 
lore  superfluous,  or  less  authoritative,  than  translation  itself. ' 
?he  appeal  from  the  mistakes  of  either  translators  or  commen- 
itors,  must  equally  lie  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  originals. 

One  chief  design  of  Biblical  commentaries,  then,  would  seem 
3  be,  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  or  to  remedy  the  ambiguities 
f  our  received  Versions.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
ide  range  of  critical,  historical,  and  descriptive  illustration, 
lat  comes  within  the  province  of  the  Biblical  commentator ; 
nd  that,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  meaning  and  allusions  of  the 
acred  writers  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  means  of  such 
lustration.  Works  of  this  description,  however,  properly  class 
nder  the  head  of  Biblical  literature,  and,  although  invaluable 
8  an  apparatus  for  ministerial  instruction,  ought  to  be  clearly 
istinguished  from  that  species  of  exposition  which  may  be  de* 
ominated  textual  or  interpretative.  The  former  opens  a  wide 
eld  for  learned  ingenuity,  for  critical  acumen,  and  even  for  the 
ccentricities  of  fancy ;  and  the  sacred  text  has  sometimes  been 
s  much  mcumbered  as  elucidated  by  this  sort  of  explanatory 
omment  Grenuine  exposition  deals  but  very  sparingly  in  such 
lustration^  though  it  will  often  avail  itself  of  its  results ;  and  it 
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sary  that  tlie  Scriptures,  in  order  to  the-  '^^^^^.^{  I  ^ 

effect,  should  be  understood  ;  and  the  ^^^^ 

their  translation  into  the  vernacular  toi^^^^ 

expedient  that  they  should  be  made  ii^.^^ 

by  whatever  explanatory  process  m^f  ^  ^    , 

prctation  of  the  meaning  of  the  ir  ^  ^  0    ^ 

business  of  the  annotator  is,  equal  ^'^f^    ";, 

interpret  the  aacred  text.    Upc'^?  5  \  =    %. 

and  some  confusion  of  ideas  «^  ^  j  ?  _'  '^   ?, 

position,  commentary,  anno*  .-^'- J  5  C^l^  '  ■ 

vertihlc  terms,  taken  in  a  ,;^ ,  >-I  %  >  > 

merely  the  interpretatior^  ;^-*  '  |  ";  j.'^   -       - 

trinal  comments  or  |>™'.  :■.  -:  ;;■»  :'  ,'  7  ;   . 

to  other  ancient  writi'.  rl  -':'*?'  ^  ^  '' 

tlie  expositor  are  rep  '.  \  -;.  '  '  -•  j^  - 

lion  of  an  ancient.--;  «,  ':■  '  ,f*'    j/* 

rendered  inteUig",-  :^>  f '  ^,„  .-", witmp  V 

^„_._t-__     7,  /  r  -  '"'y  ancient  hutim/ 

~  ptSS: '  /^ '  .  -"^  *;^*>y  ^P?»ted  e»^ 

tole«e«V/-  ,.x,ms  and  proverbs,  didactk       , 

exDositor.  .r,  historical  wntinga  of  a  more  it-     1 

ambieiior  '  ■'"'"^'  a'gum'Jn'^t'''*  treatises  in  an  epii-    J 

the  a«f  iamiliar  letters,  and  unfulfilled  prophenei,    1 

salion  i  the  pages  of  Henry,  Scott;  or  any  other  com-    | 

^^.  ..e  should  be  led  to  mfer  from  the  mode  of  exposi- 

£~r  t»ted,  not  merely  that  the  Bible  has  in  truth  one  conu 
rfutlior,  as  being  given  by  inspiraUon  of  God,  but  that  it 
,  ^e  homogeneous  composition,  simply  divided  into  different 
^ks.  It  seems  as  if  a  given  quantity  of  remark  was  thought 
10  be  due  to  every  portion  of  the  text,  or  rather,  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  which  average  quantity,  in  some  caaes,  inge- 
nuity is  taxed  to  supply,  while,  in  passages  of  real  dilBcufty 
the  meagre  annotation  balks  the  inquirer.  An  exposition  of  alj 
the  books  of  Scripture,  on  the  usual  plan,  may  be  compared  to 
an  atlas  in  which  the  same  scale  is  adhered  to  in  laying  down  a 
map  of  Palestine  and  one  of  Persia,  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  to  submit  the  various  books  of  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Scriptures  to  the  same  mode  of  ex- 
pository treatment. 

Let  us  take  the  New  Testament, — a  collection  of  tracts  in 
the  same  dialect,  although  a  dialect  greatly  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  respective  writers.  In  this  volume,  we  find 
writings  which  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  classes. 

I.  The  evangelical  narratives  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Mark 

II.  The  biographical  memoir  of  our  Lord,  supplied  by  tbe 
Beloved  Disciple.  III.  The  argumentative  writings  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    IV.  The  Apost<^c  letters  of 
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is,  after  all,  the  beauty  of  the  inspired  writings,  rather  dno  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  is  chiefly  elicited  by  such  meau. 
Unlike  the  Koran,  the  Bible  rests  no  part  of  its  intrinaic  eri- 
denee  or  authority  upon  the  mere  sublimity  of  its  poetry  or  the 
graces  of  its  diction.  While  these  have  oommanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  learned  sceptic  and  the  irreligious  man  of  taste, 
the  liring  and  life-giving  qualities  of  the  Scriptures  are  those 
by  which  they  come  home  with  power  to  the  cons^ence  as 
truth  and  good  tidings.  The  main  object  then  ought  to  be,  to 
give  *  the  meatdng  €f  the  voice '  that  speaks  from  Heaveiu 

But,  judging  nom  the  common  practice  of  expo»tors,  it 
would  seem  to  be  quite  forgotten,  that,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  is  comprised  a  collection  of  writings  differing  as  widelj, 
in  the  character  of  the  composition,  and  in  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
sents to  the  translator  and  commentator,  as  the  CMes  of  Pindar, 
the  Sanscrit  Vedas,  and  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus.  A 
commentary  upon  the  Bible,  is  a  comqientary  upon  writings  ia 
two,  or  rather  three  languages,  comprising  very  ancient  histori- 
cal  annals,  the  lyric  poetry  of  remote  and  widely  separated  eras, 
ethical  writings,  collections  of  maxims  and  proverbs,  didactic 
poetry  of  the  sublimest  order,  historical  writings  of  a  more  re- 
cent date  by  various  authors,  argumentative  treatises  in  an  epis- 
tolary  form,  more  familiar  letters,  and  unfulfilled  prophecies. 
Yet,  on  opening  the  pages  of  Henry,  Scott,  or  any  other  com- 
mentator, we  should  be  led  to  infer  from  the  mode  of  exposi- 
tion adopted,  not  merely  that  the  Bible  has  in  truth  one  com- 
mon Author,  as  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  but  that  it 
is  one  homogeneous  composition,  simply  divided  into  difieieitf 
books.  It  seems  as  if  a  given  quantity  of  remark  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  every  portion  of  the  text,  or  rather,  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  which  average  quantity,  in  some  cases,  inge- 
nuity is  taxed  to  supply,  while,  in  passages  of  real  diflicnltT, 
the  meagre  annotation  balks  the  inquirer.  An  exposition  of  all 
the  books  of  Scripture,  on  the  usual  plan,  may  be  compared  to 
an  atlas  in  which  the  same  scale  is  adhered  to  in  laying  down  a 
map  of  Palestine  and  one  of  Persia.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  to  submit  the  various  books  of  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Scriptures  to  the  same  mode  of  ex- 
pository treatment. 

Let  us  take  the  New  Testament,— «  coUectioa  of  tracts  ia 
the  same  dialect,  although  a  dialect  greatly  modified  by  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  respective  writers.  In  this  volume,  we  find 
writings  which  mav  be  distributed  into  the  following  *^««f^ 

I.  The  evangelical  narratives  of  Matthew,  Lake,  and  Maik. 

II.  The  biographical  memoir  of  our  Lord,  suppUad  by  the 
Beloved  Disciple.  III.  The  argumentative  writings  of  St.  PaoL 
and  the  Epistls  to  the  Hebrews.    IV.  The  Apostolic  leUcis  of 
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St  Paul  to  the  Churches  he  bad  planted,  and  those  of  the 
Apostles  Peter,  John,  James »  and  Jude.  V.  The  shorter  and 
more  familiar  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John*  YI.  The  pro* 
phecies  of  St.  John.  No  onei  we  presume,  will  deny  that  a 
distinctive  and  very  specific  character  attaches  to  the  writings 
comprised  in  these  several  classes.  Yet,  how  little  has 
this  been  attended  to^  much  less  has  it  been  properly  illus^ 
trated  by  our  most  popular  expositors.  May  we  rely  upon  the 
candour  of  our  readerSy  while  we  attempt^  very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly, to  indicate  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  various  books. 

The  first  three  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  form  our  first 
class.  In  this  class,  however,  are  comprised  narratives  of  a 
very  different  character.  That  of  Matthew  is  mote  a  didactic 
than  an  historical  writing :  as  a  history,  it  is  essentially  incom- 
plete. After  giving  Our  Lord's  genealogy,  and  noticing  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  events  which  led  to  his 
being  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  though  born  in  JudsBa, — this 
Evangelist  passes  over  all  the  intervening  period,  and  com- 
mences his  narrative  with  Oar  Lord's  public  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  and  to  which  he  almost  entirely 
confines  his  relation.  So  Uttle  does  he  concern  himself  with 
historical  facts,  that  he  does  not  even  mention  Our  Lord's  as- 
cension; and  in  narrating  occurrences,  he  is  more  brief  and 
concise  than  even  St.  Mark,  who  has  been  absurdly  represent* 
ed  as  having  abridged  a  narrative  less  copious  than  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  Our  Lord  are 
gtvcD  by  St.  Matthew  more  at  large  than  by  either  of  the  other 
two  evangelists  under  consideration.  Immediately  after  relating 
the  Saviour's  induction  to  his  ministry,  and  the  probationary 
temptation,  the  former  proceeds  to  give,  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  specimen  of  His  teaching  and  doc- 
trine, who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  The  others,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  cosMaence  their  account  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  by  re- 
oorcmg  the  miracles  be  wrought.  Upon  these,  St.  Matthew 
lays  apparently  less  stress,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  conti- 
nuaUy  adduces  another  species  of  evidence,  that  derived  from 
prophecy,  id  a  manner  that  may,  at  first  view,  seem  far  from 
direct  or  conchisive.  The  key  to  these  peculiarities  is,  that  the 
object  of  this  evangelist,  whose  Gospel  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
a  sense,  an  Apofegy  for  Christianity,  is  to  establish  the  Messiah- 
ahip  of  Our  Lord,  and  to  combat  the  objections  of  the  Jews. 
The  miracles  He  wrought,  were  notorious,  and  admitted  by  bis 
enemies  -,  but  we  see  in  the  narrative  itself,  how  the  Jews  dis- 

Ksed  of  diis  species  of  proof,  which,  though  it  left  the  unbe* 
ver  without  excaae^  was  fiir  fsom  compelling  belief.    "  He 
"  castetk  mt  dtvib  by  the  prince  of  devUs*"    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  genealogy  of  Our  Lordi  as  establishing  his  bdng  the 
Heir  of  David  *,  his  being  bom  of  a  Virgin,  his  character  sss 
Teacher,  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  his  oonduet,  cir- 
cumstances, and  sufferings  to  tne  predictions  of  the  Jewisli 
Scriptures,  are  points  on  which  this  Evangelist  insists  on  all  oc- 
casions, because  it  was  necessary  for  his  immediate  purpose. 
In  some  instances,  theybrmttfa, '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'  csn- 
not  be  connected  with  any  distinct  prediction,  but  is  appurentif 
intended  to  refer  to  Old  Testament  precedents^  as  a  valid  an- 
swer to  objections  founded  on  what  might  be  regarded  ss 
ominous  and  unparalleled  circumstances  in  Our  Lord's  bistoiyi— 
such  as  his  being  driven,  an  infant  exile,  into  Eg3rpt,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Bethlehem,  and  his  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  a  firon- 
tier  town  of  Galilee,  notorious  alike  for  its  impure  dialect  and 
rudeness  of  manners.  The  first  of  these  circumstances  b  suf- 
ficiently met  by  the  citation  of  the  language  of  the  Propliet 
Hosea,  both  as  pointing  to  the  striking  coincidence  between  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  early  life  of  Our  Lord,  ami 
as  intimating  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  those  whom  God  r&* 
garded  as  his  children,  to  be  *'  called  out  of  Elgypt**'  The  second 
circumstance  is  in  like  manner  shewn  to  have  a  parallel  in  tbe 
Jewish  history; — as  if  the  Evangelist  had  said,  *  It  was  not  the 
'  first  time  that  the  bereaved  mothers  of  Benjamin  had  wept 
'  for  their  litde  ones.'  And  the  third  circumstance,  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  of  all,  is  shewn  to  have  been  in  entire  accord* 
ance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  predictions  which  foretold 
that  Christ  should  be  despised  and  rejected,  to  which  his  being 
mistaken  for  a  Galilean  or  Nazarene  by  birth,  so  much  coatii- 
buted,  that  it  furnished  the  very  emphasis  of  opprobrium. 

St.  Luke's  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  narrative, 
was  to  furnish  an  authentic  and  orderly  relation  of  the  &cts 
believed  among  Christians ;  and  he  exhibits  throughout  both 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  forms  the 
sequel,  the  character  of  the  careful  historian.  He  both  begins 
earlier,  and  carries  on  the  history  further,  than  aiiy  other  evaiH 
gelist ;  and  he  not  only  mentions  many  remarkable  facts  which 
are  not  recorded  by  the  others,  but  describes  far  moie  circum- 
stantially several  occurrences  to  which  they  slightly  advert 
Our  Lord's  discourses  are  generally  reported  by  Lidce  with 
little  regard  to  time  and  place,  or  to  the  precise  phraseology 
employed ;  at  which  we  need  feel  no  surprise  when  we  recoUect, 


*  St.  Luke,  as  an  hbtorian,  shews  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  to  hsfv 
been  lineally  descended  i&om  David.  St.  Matdiew  dtes  the  aecrcdittd 
genealogy  to  prove  that  '  he  who  is  called  Christ '  was,  even  as  Jo- 
seph's adopted  and  legal  son,  the  hdr  of  the  House  of  £^vid. 
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bhat  bis  object  was  merely  to  state  historically  the  nature  and 
substance  of  what  Our  Lord  taught,  and  that»  as  he  did  not 
write  for  Jews,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  his  adhering  to  Jewish 
forms  of  expression  and  Jewish  allusions.  Several  parablesi 
however,  not  preserved  by  St  Matthew,  (the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
AVise  Steward,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  Unjust  Judge,  and  the 
X^barisee  and  Publican,)  are  ingrafted  into  his  narrative  by  the 
inspired  historian. 

St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  the  leading 
facts  and  characteristic  features  of  Our  Lord's  public  ministry ; 
drawn  up,  apparently,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church.    It 
is  neither,  like  Matthew's,  an  apology,  nor,  like  Luke's,  a  regu- 
lar history.    Few  of  Our  Lord's  discourses  or  parables  are 
given ;  but  occasionally,  this  Evangelist  is  more  circumstantial 
in  his  relation  of  striking  incidents,  and  throws  in  some  interest- 
ing touches ;  as  in  his  account  of  the  Syrophenician  Woman,  of 
the  Young  Ruler,  and  of  the  Fall  of  Peter ;  he  is  also  more  spe- 
cific in  naming  several  individuals  referred  to  * ;  and  he  mentions 
Our  Lord's  ascension,  which  is  not  recorded  by  either  Matthew 
or  John. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  the  respective  styles 
of  these  Evangelists,  although,  between  the  Greek  of  Matthew, 
strongly  tinctured  with  Syriac  idioms,  and  the  purer  composi- 
tion of  Luke,  critics  discover  a  marked  difference.    But  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  what  is  the  sort  of  exposition  proper  to  the 
class  of  writings  under  consideration.    The  matchless  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  can  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  comment  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  the  humblest  understanding.     The  dis- 
courses of  Our  Lord  are,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
parables,  more  easy  to  be  understood  than  much  of  what  has 
been  written  upon  them.    Simple  marginal  references,  when 
once  the  specific  design  and  character  of  each  evangelist  is  un- 
derstood, will  answer  nearly  all  the  purpose  of  a  harmony  in 
aiding  their  mutual  illustration.    The  critical  or  philological 
difficulties  are  few  and  inconsiderable.    The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, or,  indeed,  almost  the  rudest  version,  is  adequate  to  convey 
the  sense  of  the  Evangelists  with  sufficient  clearness  and  pre- 
cision.   Each  Gospel,  however,  may  be  advantageously  illus- 
trated by  annotations  of  a  somewhat  different  description. 
That  of  St  Luke  chiefly  requires  historical  and  chronological 
comment,  with  a  view  to  explain  some  of  the  allusions,  to  clear 

-  ^^^^^^^— — — ^— ^— ^^-^^^-^-^■^— ^— -^— — — ^— ^— ^^^^ 

*  See,  for  instance,  Mark  xv.  31,  hum  which  it  may  be  plausibly 
inferred,  that  St.  Marie,  when  he  wrote  his  gpspeL,  was  resident  where 
Aleiander  and  Rofiis  were  pwsonaUy  known ;  probably  at  Cyrene  or. 
Alexandria.  That  he  compiled  bis  Gospel  for  '  the  Eomans'^  is  not 
merely  a  gratuitous  hypothesis^  but  in  the  highest  d^ee  improbable. 
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up  certain  alleged  difficulties,  and  to  harmonize  his  account  of 
Our  Saviour's  birth  and  early  history  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew  and  the.  profane  histories  of  the  same  period.  The 
Parables  sometimes  require  their  drift  and  scope  to  be  pointed 
out ;  (yet,  what  comment  would  not  weaken  the  force  and  pa* 
thos  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?)  and  a  few  annotations  explanatory 
of  the  customs  of  the  East,  are  requisite  to  prevent  serious  nus* 
conception  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  introduced  in  these 
'  Similitudes '.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  consisiiog  so  much 
of  didactic  matter,  affords  more  abundant  scope  for  expository 
lectures,  or  what  is  termed  practical  exposition.  The  obscuri- 
ties which  demand  elucidation  arise,  1.  from  the  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  de- 
manding explanation;  2.  from  the  axiomatic  and  paradoxictl 
style  of  Oriental  teaching  as  exhibited  in  some  of  Our  Lord's 
sayings ;  3.  from  the  enigmatic  character  of  some  of  the  para- 
bles ;  4.  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophecy  in  chap, 
xxiv. ;  and  5.  from  the  extreme  conciseness  of  this  Evangelist  in 
noticing  circumstances  more  fully  explained  in  the  other 
gospels.  These,  we  think,  include  all  the  points  which  parti- 
cularly require  interpretative  annotation.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
the  comment  took  its  character  from  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
text,  an  exposition  of  Matthew's  Gospel  wouU  be  more  didac- 
tic,— of  Luke's,  more  historicaL 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  have  classed  by  itself,  as  more  a 
biographical  memoir,  supplementary  to  the  evangelical  narrt- 
tives  previously  extant,  than  a  strictly  historical  document.  la 
this  most  delightful  book  of  the  four  which  go  under  the  com- 
mon  name  of  Gt>spels,  we  seem  to  have  unfolded  to  us^  nx>fe  of 
the  private  life,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  of  the 
heart  of  the  Saviour  as  man,  as  well  as  his  ineffable  glory  as 
the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  In  the  record  of  Luke»  we 
have  the  public  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  in  the  pages  of 
Matthew,  He  to  whom  the  Prophets  bare  witness,  appears 
evidently  as  the  Messiah;  John  shews  us  the  affectionate 
Master  of  his  disciples,  the  friend  of  Lazarus,  the  *'  Word  made 
'^  flesh ", — "  made  like  unto  his  brethren  that  he  might  be  a 
<'  merciful  and  faithful  hish-priest ",— the  Mediator  **•  Here» 
the  critical  annotator  finds  Tittle  or  nothing  that  requires  the  aid 
of  his  elucidations.  This,  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  is  most  in- 
dependent of  expository  comment.    It  is  the  richest,  indeed,  m 

*  '  —  Cum  omnibus  commumter  proposiium  sit  Christum  osUnden, 
priares  iUi  corpus  fsi  ka  loqui  fas  est  J  in  medium  proferuni,  Johcamu 
vero  animam.  Quamobrem  dicere  soleo,  hoc  Evangeuum  elavem  essi 
9uas  alOs  mieiiigendis  jmnuam  aperioL'  Garvin.  '  Arguaiemimm  ts 
Evang.  #•  Johanntm\ 
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natter  for  devotional  reflection  and  tfaeoloffical  commentary,  but 
t  seems  to  repel  the  impertinence  of  frigid  verbal  criticism,  and 
lemands  in  him  who  undertakes  the  task  of  exposition,  a  more 
Lhan  ordinary  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  may  accept 
the  aid  of  such  commentators  as  Benson,  Michaelis,  and  Camp- 
bell, in  illustrating  St.  Luke'^s  Gospel ;  or  of  learned  Hebraists, 
such  as  Lightfoot  and  Gill,  in  clearing  up  the  Jewish  allusions 
or  idioms  of  St.  Matthew;  but,  highly  as  we  estimate  Calvin  as 
a  commentator,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  exposition  of 
tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  fully  meets  our  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  specific  character  of  such  a  work. 

Our  third  class  comprises  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to  the 
Galatians,  and  to  the  Hebrews.     The  first  and  last,  more  espe- 
cially, though  in  the  epistolary  form,  must  be  regarded  as  dia- 
lectical treatises.     Now,  in  respect  to  these,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  comment  ought  to  be  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  more 
efficient  translation ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  awkward  and 
unsuitable  than  a  treatise  upon  a  treatise, — a  sermonizing  com- 
mentary upon  an  argumentative  discourse,  breaking  perpetually 
the  thread  of  remark  and  reasoning,  or  substituting,  it  may  be, 
theological   glosses  for  the  simple  and  genuine  scope  of  the 
text.    Yet,  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  appears  in  our 
version,  stands  so  absolutely  in  need  of  annotations  to  render 
the  text  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.    We  can   scarcely 
vironder  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  should  be  judged  un- 
suitable for  family  reading  without  the  aid  of  exposition ;  but 
this  arises  far  less,  we  must  contend,  from  any  intricacy  or  am- 
biguity in  the  Apostle's  statements  or  reasonings,  than  from  the 
highly  elliptical  character  of  his  phraseology,  and  the  peculiar 
use  of  certain  terms,  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  trans- 
lator to  make  intelligible  and  perspicuous  by  equivalent,  rather 
than  literal  renderings.    Were  we,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  more  incompetently 
translated  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  that  very  one  whicn,  more 
than  any  other,  demanded  a  masterly  hand, — ^we  mean  the 
£pistle  to  the  Romans.    Although  the  text  is  happily  settled, 
the  meaning  of  the  text  remains,  in  many  parts,  entirely  unset- 
'      tied,  being  exhibited  in  that  indistinct,  indefinite  form  by  our 
Translators^  that  affords  the  widest  latitude  to  theological  dis- 
\      piite,  and  serves  to  keep  lAve  an  endless  logomachy.    Were 
^      St.  Paul  to  rise  foon  the  dead,  and  to  translate  bis  own  epistle 
into  English,  we  have  no  dcwbt  that  his  version  would  produce 
^      not  a  little  surprise,  if  it  even  escaped  condemnation  firon  Kb- 
f      lical  critica  and  commentators.    In  the  present  state  of  things, 
i      the  task  of  an  expositor  is  a  delksate  one,  for  he  must  be,  to  a 

considerable  extent,  the  actuid  interpreter  of  the  text. 
4         We  have  olassed  the  Episdea  to  the  Cerinlhians  with  the 
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shorter  apostolic  letters^  which  require  little  other  comment 
than  such  as  Paley  has  furnished  in  his  admirable  '  Hora 
PauUfue,^  or,  here  and  there,  some  verbal  corrections  or  ex- 

?lanations  of  the  text  as  exhibited  in   the  received  Version, 
'here  are,  however,  parts  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  which  certainly  demand  the  especial  aid  of  a  com- 
petent Expositor.     But  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose, 
to  go  over  the  other  classes  above  enumerated.     Our  object 
has  been  to  shew,  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  several 
books  has  been  too  generally  overlooked  by  commentators ;  that 
the  various  classes  differ  in  style  and  matter,  so  widely  as  neither 
to  require  nor  to  derive  advantage  from  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  that  our  Harmonists  and  Expositors  have  been  in  thb 
respect  greatly  at  fault ;  that  the  obscurity  charged  upon  the 
volume  of  Inspiration,  which   has  sometimes   been  made  the 
pretence  for  withholding  the  most  popular  of  writings  from  the 
people,  and  at  other  times  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  perusal 
in  the  domestic  circle, — is  not  inherent  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
greatly  results  from  the  imperfection  of  the  philological  process 
by  which  it  has  been  rendered ;  that,  in  short,  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  Exposition,  which  hitherto   has  been   the  only 
remedy  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  literal  Version  without  note 
or  comment,  requires  to  be   superseded   by  a  more  efficient 
ediiing  of  the  inspired  volume.    Most  of  our  remarks  will  apply 
a  fortiori  to  the  various  writings  comprised   in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  many  of  which  are  as  much  injured  by  superfluous 
commentary,  as  others  are  unintelligible  without  copious  iUus- 
tration. 

In  offering  these  general  remarks,  we  cannot  intend  to  dis- 
parage the  utility  -and  excellence  of  such  works  as  are  now 
oefore  us.  Expository  lectures  have  always  appeared  to  us  the 
very  best  vehicle  of  Scriptural  instruction,  although  we  must 
repeat  our  objection  against  substituting  extended  exposition 
for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  either  family  or  private  reading. 
Short  devotional  and  practical  reflections,  as  well  as  occasional 
explanatory  notes,  may  serve,  indeed,  as  a  valuable  aid  both  to 
the  profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  private,  and  to  the 
effective  use  of  them  as  a  means  of  domestic  instruction.  Much 
depends,  as  regards  the  latter  object,  on  their  judicious  use. 
To  excite  and  interest  attention  without  wearying  it, — ^to  prevent 
a  listless  and  unintelligent  hearing  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
yet  not  to  distract  or  confuse  the  memory  by  too  long  or 
frequent  an  interruption  of  the  thread  of  the  text, — to  obviate 
misapprehension  without  creating  distrust, — to  rouse  inquiry 
without  suggesting  doubt, — in  short,  to  make  the  whole  strain 
of  remark  subservient  to  promoting  among  our  children  and 
domestics  a  higher  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  a 
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more  intelligent  and  diligent  use  of  it, — calls  for  much  Christian 
wisdom,  such  as  we  need  and  are  encouraged  to  ask  of  God» 
and  nothing  less  than  which  will  be  requisite  for  the  adequate 
discharge  of  the  duty  which  these  volumes  are  intended  to 
facilitate.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens,  by  which  they  may  judge  of  the  general  design 
and  execution  of  the  several  publications. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  here  trodden  in  the  steps  of  an 
excellent  prelate  who  once  occupied  the  same  see.  His  Ex- 
position differs,  however,  from  Bishop  Porteus*s  Lectures  on 
Matthew,  both  as  being. more  brief,  familiar,  and  studiously 
plain,  and  as  being  also  more  richly  evangelical.  The  general 
strain  not  unfrequently  reminds  us  more  of  the  highly  interesting 
commentary  on  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Matthew  by  Arch- 
bishop Leishton.  May  we  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  Right 
Reverend  Author  has  done  himself  far  greater  honour,  as  well 
as  rendered  to  his  generation  a  more  important  service,  by  this 
self-denying  employment  of  his  talents  for  the  sake  of  the  young, 
the  humble,  and  the  uninstructed,  than  he  would  have  done  by 
the  most  splendid  display  of  mere  scholarship  and  criticism, 
whether  lavished  on  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  devoted  to  the  service 
of  polemics. — We  take  our  first  specimen  ahnost  at  random. 

Matt.  ii.  3.  '  Herod  was  troubled,  expecting  some  rival  to  his 
power ;  and  Jerusalem^  knowing  his  character,  and  fearing  some  new 
cruelty ;  not  without  too  good  reason,  as  soon  appeared. 

V.  4 — 6.  *  The  sense  of  this  prophecy  (Micali  v.  2.)  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood  by  the  Jews.  We  find  them  arguing  (John  vii. 
42.)  '^  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of 
Davids  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  ?"  They 
did  not,  however,  understand  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  object 
of  his  government.  Had  they  known  that  he  was  to  be  a  spiritual, 
and  not  a  temporal  ruler,  Herod  would  not  have  been  troubled^  and  all 
Jerusalem  with  him. 

V.  9—11.  '  In  this  narrative,  an  example  is  set  us,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  follow,  (lod  intimated  the  birth  of  his  Son  to  the  wise 
men,  by  a  new  appearance  in  the  heavens.  So,  to  us,  a  Redeemer  is 
made  known  by  early  education,  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  by  the 
Scriptures  which  we  enjoy. 

'  The  philosophers  of  the  East  were  not  inattentive  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  but  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews }  "  Thus  they  made  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  their  own 
personal  concern ;  and,  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
search,  applied  to  those  best  able  to  instruct  them.  We  are  bound  to 
do  the  same.  We  hear  his  gracious  offers,  and  must  ^'  come  and  wor- 
idiip  him  "  as  our  Saviour  and  our  Lord. 

*  Grod  does  not  leave  unnoticed  and  unrewarded  those  who  desire  to 
discover  his  will,  and  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  His  Spirit  upon 
their  hearts.    You  obs(»rve  how  the  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
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£ast>  appeared  again  to  tbe  wiae  men,  aa  they  panned  ihmr 
from  Jeruaalem  to  Bethlehem^  and  went  before  them*  till  it  caae  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.  This  Ulostratea  the  way  in 
which  the  "  Spirit  prevents  ti8>  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
works  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will."  The  star  which  adver- 
tised these  strangers  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  like  the  Spirit  warning 
us,  as  we  hear  or  read  the  word,  that  the  same  Jesus  is  the  antbar  of 
eternal  life  to  all  them  that  obey  him.  Are  our  hearts  awakened  b? 
this  truth  ?  Do  we  desire  to  know  Him  of  whom  Moaea  and  the  pro^ 
phets  did  write  ?  Do  we  desire  more  fully  to  understand  "  what  is 
the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  hia  inherit- 
ance? Here  again  the  star  appear*,  and  guides  us  on  oar  way :  the 
eyea  of  our  understanding  ''  are  gradually  enlightened ; "  and  ^  the 
God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  dvea  onto  na  the 
apirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  oif  I&m.**  The  Spirit 
does  not  leave  us,  till  it  has  conducted  ua  aa&y  to  the  Son  of  God ; 
as  the  star  did  not  desert  the  wise  men,  till  "  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was."  "  The  mystery  of  godliness,  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,'*  is  more  and  more  unfoldea  to  us,  and  its  wonderfiil 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  ^vants  of  our  state,  ia  mote  and 
more  perceived,  till  we  entirely  and  cordially  receive  him  aa  "  made 
unto  us  of  Qod,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctificatioa,  and  re- 
demption. 

'  lias  the  Spirit  done  thia  for  yon  ?  Is  he  thus  leading  yoa  ?  Has 
he  brought  you  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  author  of  your  salvadoa, 
by  whom  you  "  have  access  to  the  Father  "  ? '    pp.  8—11. 

The  following  is  an  admirable  practical  exposition  of  a  pas* 
sage  extensively  misapprehended. 

Matt.  xix.  13—- 15.  *  The  mistake  of  the  disciples  here,  aa  m  the 
preceding  instance,  furnished  occasion  for  a  lesson  of  dirine  wisdoai. 
Vou  are  forbidding  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  '*  Take  heed  that 
ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones."  They  are  examples  of  y^hmt  all 
must  be,  who  are  admitted  into  GM's  heavenly  kingdom. 

'  This  18  a  proper  subject  for  consideration.  For,  nndonbtedly,  then 
is  much  in  children,  which  we  know  to  be  displeasing  to  God.  Thcie 
is  wilfulness.  A  child  does  not  natarally  submit  to  be  restrained  and 
contradicted.  It  does  not  yield  up  its  own  will  to  the  will  of  thoat 
whom  it  ought  to  obey ;  but  shews  by  perrerseneas  and  selfishnesay  the 
corrupt  stodc  from  which  it  springs,  the  oormpt  nature  with  whidi  it 
is  bom.  There  is  also  in  children  a  recklessness  of  every  tkin^  berand 
the  present  time,  and  an  ignonmce  of  things  most  needful  to  be  koiowB, 
which,  though  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  beeaose  it  bdongs 
to  their  tender  years,  still  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain ;  tm  the 
Apostle  has  left  it  written,  that  we  ''  be  not  children  in  nndentaad* 
ing,"  but  "  add  to  our  faith,  knowledee." 

'  Yet,  we  are  told,  <*  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  There  are 
many  qualities,  we  Imow,  which  mast  be  round  in  those  who  enter  that 
kingdom,  some  of  which  do  naturally  belong  to  the  tender  age  «f  diO- 
dren,  and  others,  of  which  a  tender  age  is  natumUy  incapme.  Bat 
what  oar  Lord  seems  here  to  have  had  espeoiaUy  in  view,  la  their  firee- 
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dom  fram  gton  and  presumptuous  sins.  For  of  sneh  are  the  heirs  of 
the  kingdom.  Certainly,  a  child  has  no  active  obedience  to  his  Maker  ; 
but,  then,  he  has  no  open  defiance  to  His  will.  Certainly,  a  child  has 
the  seeds  of  all  sin  witnin  him :  but  those  sins  have  not  grown  up,  and 
flourished,  and  ripened  their  poisonous  fruit.  We  behdd  the  playful 
infancy  of  a  child ;  we  know  well  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  innocent ;  but  still,  if  we  were  told  that  GK>d  would 
take  such  a  being  to  dwell  with  himself  in  a  purer  state,  we  should  see 
in  that  nothing  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  God  or  of  heaven.  But,  when 
we  look  upon  a  wicked  man,  in  full  bearing  of  the  fruit  of  his  natural 
corruption,  polluted  with  undeanness^  intemperance,  malice,  hatred, 
profaneness,  oovetousness,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  such  an  one,  unless 
he  turn  away  from  his  wickedness  and  be  converted,  must  needs  "  be 
punished,"  as  Scripture  declares  that  he  will  be,  "  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  We  are  not  surprised  when 
St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  no  adulterer,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  drunk- 
ard, nor  malicious,  nor  revengeful,  nor  covetous  man,  "  hath  any  inhe- 
ritance in  the  kin^om  of  Christ  and  of  Odd."  Nay,  we  should  be 
surprised  if  he  said  that  they  could  be  admitted  there,  unless  they  re- 
pent and  be  converted. 

'  In  this,  then,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  for  such  as  little  children. 
Its  inheritors,  like  them,  must  be  free  from  the  pollution  of  sin.  They 
must  be  cleansed  "  from  all  filthiness  of  the  nesh  and  of  the  spirit." 
They  must  be  bearing  the  image  of  Ood  in  righteousness  and  true  ho- 
liness. The  Apostle  says :  ''  In  malice,"  though  not  "  in  understand- 
ing," yet,  "  in  malice  be  ye  children ;"  that  is,  be  without  malice,  as 
they  are.  And  so  we  misht  go  on  to  say, — in  all  ''  the  works  of  the 
flesn," — in  adultery,  fornication,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  re- 
rellings,  and  such  like,  *'  be  ye  children :  '*  be  like  those,  the  happiness 
of  whose  infancy  it  is,  that  tney  cannot  be  guilty  of  those  sins,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  wrath  of  God  oometh  upon  the  wicked.  The  dis- 
position, indeed,  may  be  lurking  within ;  the  evil  propensity  may  re- 
main ;  as  the  seeds  of  all  evil  are  in  the  hearts  of  children ;  there  is 
^'  a  law  in  the  members^  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind ;" — a  law 
which  nothing  but  Divine  Qnee  restrains  fnmk  prevailing.  Still,  *'  he 
that  is  bom  ci  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him 
not."  **  He  cannot  sin ; "  he  cannot  yield  to  wilful  and  presumptuoos 
sin,  '^  because  he  is  bom  of  God."  ' "  Sin  has  no  more  aominion  over 
him ; "  he  is  ''  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  through  the  Spirit  does  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  bod^." 

'  Every  thing  is  impdrtant--^80  important  that  every  thing  else  is 
trifling  in  oomparison--^whieh  assists  m  shewing  us  what  those  must 
be,  who  beloi^  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Therefore,  let  all  examine 
themselvesy  and  see  whether  they  possess  those  qualities  which  Christ 
approves  in  children.  Our  dependence — and  we  have  daily  reason  to 
thank  God  for  this— is  not  in  our  own  righteousness  or  holiness.  Still, 
there  is  no  proof  that  we  are  entitled  to  trust  to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  unless  we  are  ckithcd  in  th^  robe  of  innooency,  which  is  a  part 
of  that  wedding  garment  which  he  bestows,  and  expects  to  find  on  all 
who  are  to  sit  iomn  as  guests  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb/ 

pp.253— 256. 
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We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  ami  we  must 
take  it  from  the  exposition  of  St.  Mark. 

Mark  ix.  25 — ^29.  *  Whatever  was  out  of  tke  coarse  of  iiatare  cr 
beyond  human  power^  was  alike  impossible  to  the  disciples ;  and  «c 
cannot  discern  a  difference  between  one  mirade  and  anocJier,  ooe  evil 
spirit  and  another.  In  a  subject  oontesedly  mysterionsy  there  may  be 
something  which  we  do  not  apprehend. 

'  Probably,  howerer,  they  were  allowed  to  fail  in  this  instance,  thst 
they  might  perceive  the  necessity  of  depending  entirely  on  Him  frosi 
whom  their  power  proceeded.  And  the  mode  in  whidi  tnia  d^iwidenfr 
is  shewn  and  exercised,  is  left  as  a  general  lesson  to  Christiaiis»  in  the 
words,  "  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing,  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." Only  an  habitual  course  of  prayer  and  self-denial  can  lead  it 
that  state  of  heart,  that  true  abd  lively  fiuth,  to  which  every  thing  gfrei 
way ;  to  which  God  denies  nothing. 

'  And  what  we  practically  learn  from  the  example,  is  to  this  purpose. 
The  disciples  coula  not  change  the  course  of  nature,  but  through  the 
power  of  that  faith,  of  whidi  prayer  and  self-denial  are  inseparable  at- 
tendants. Christians  can  only  change  their  moral  nature  by  the  same 
means. 

'  As  of  evil  spirits,  some  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  more  per- 
nicious than  others ;  so,  of  moral  habits,  some  are  worse  than  «ichien ; 
are  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution,  or  more  strengthened  than 
others  by  the  habits  of  life.  We  may  justly  say,  where  a  vice  has 
been  long  indulged,  has  come  upon  a  man  from  a  child,  "  this  kind  cui 
come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fluting." 

'  We  are  also  led  to  conclude,  that,  though  all  Christians  must 
''  watch  unto  prayer,"  must  "  pray  without  ceasing,"  there  aie  some 
occasions  when  more  urgent,  continual,  and  particular  prayer  is  needed. 
And  though  all  Christians  must  be  temperate  in  all  thii^,  there  ma? 
be  some  by  whom  more  special  and  careful  abstinence  is  requirecL 
Where  the  faith  is  such  as  leads  to  the  persevering  use  of  these  means* 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  ''  all  things  are  possible ; "  that  there  is 
no  kind  of  evil  which  does  not  "  come  forth  by  prayer  and  fisating.** 

'  St.  Paul  lived  in  this  course  of  self-denial.  He  describes  it  when 
he  says,  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient." "  I  will  not  be  brought  Within  the  power  of  any."  *'  I  keq> 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 

'  Those  Christians  have  approached,  those  Christians  will  apjprssch, 
nearest  to  St.  Paul,  in  personal  religion,  and  in  spiritual  usenilnes8» 
who  have  most  closely  followed  his  example ;  who  have  most  trulv  been 
able  to  say,  *'  The  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  worla.**' 

pp.  520, 1. 

These  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  judicious^  ap- 
posite, and  instructive  character  of  the  expository  remarks, 
which,  without  affecting  originality,  never  sink  into  coonnon- 
place,  and  are  uniformly  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  text 
they  are  employed  to  illustrate.  It  is  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  the  worl^  that  it  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  its  purpose,  both 
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in  the  character  of  its  actual  contents,  and  in  respect  to  what  it 
does  n<ft  contain.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  volume  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  more  copious  and  elaborate  comment- 
aries ;  nor  can  any  reader  have  reason  to  feel  disappointed,  at 
findinff  some  points  of  difficulty  slightly  glanced  at*  The  ad- 
mirabfe  good  sense  which  pervades  the  work,  is  conspicuous  in 
the  abstinence  from  all  critical  or  curious  discussion.  The  Ex- 
position is,  in  this  respect,  a  model  of  domestic  instruction ;  and 
we  have  sincere  pleasure  in  cordially  recommending  it  to  Chris- 
tian families* 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  we  should  have  had  more  satis- 
faction in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  had  we  not 
found  it  interspersed  with  the  mistaken  and  unscriptural  notions 
respecting  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  two  judgement-days» 
which  have  of  late  been  so  strangely  spreading  among  clergy, 
men  of  a  certain  party.  Between  publisning  the  first  and  second 
editions,  the  Author  professes  to  have  gained  new  light  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  led  him  to  alter,  not  for  the  better,  se- 
veral passages  relating  to  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  We 
have,  we  presume,  a  specimen  of  this  acquired  wisddtn  in  the 
following  interpretation  of  Matt  xxi.  19. 

'  Our  Lord  not  only  states  the  fact  of  his  coming,  but  urges  us  to  a 
dilijB^t  watebfulness  for  it;  nay,  he  gives  us  signs  whereby  to  judge 
of'its  near  approach;  and  unless  our  minds  are  blinded  by  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  we  must  surely  acknowledge  that  it  is  "  nigh,  even  at  the 
doors."  We  learn  this  from  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree — an  emblem 
dflhe  Jewish  nation,  which  has,  assuredly,  borne  no  fruit  to  its  Lord 
during  the  whole  of  this  age  or  dispensation,  agreeably  to  the  curse 
which  was  passed  upon  it ;  (Matt.  xxi.  19.)  but  this  Jewish  Jfg^tree  » 
now  putting  forth  buds,  daily.'  p.  107* 

Again:  on  Matt*  xxi  v.  14.,  the  Author  remarks: — 

'  Christ  says,  that  before  the  end  comes,  his  Oospel  is  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations,  not  for  their  general  conversion,  but  **  for  a  wit* 
ness"  unto,  or  against  them,  and  for  the  gathering  of  his  elect  from 
among  them ;  (Acts  xv.  14 — 17.)  so  that  we  can  exjpect  no  universal 
spread  rfthe  Gospel  before  the  second  advent,  and  retgn,  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'  p.  104. 

The  extreme  rashness  of  this  assertion,  grounded  on  a  per- 
version of  the  text,  shews  how  singularly  enthusiasm  disturbs 
the  judgement  of  even  a  good  man.  What  we  may  or  may  not 
expect,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  modesty  to  state  as 
an  opinion  which  can  have  no  certain  basis ;  but  this  is  ob- 
vious, that  until  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel  takes  place, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  witness  even  'against*  all  nations. 
The  tendency  of  the  notions  espoused  by  the  Writer  is,  to  pa- 
ralyse and  discourage  all  active  exertions  for  the  propagation  of 
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the  Gospel;  and  the  following  cold  and  inadequiOe  cammai 
upon  the  concludin£r  paragraph  of  St..  Matthew's  Gospel,  is»  we 
musl  say,  very  unlike  what  would  have  been  dictated  by  a  sym- 
pat  by  with  the  spirit  of  the  Appstle9« 


*  Our  Lord's  last  words  to  his  disciples  previous  to  his 
contain  a  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  throughout  the  worlds  witk 
the  promise,  that  a  blessing  should  attend  that  Gospel  to  the  end  flf 
time.  We  now  enjov  the  benefit  of  the  apostles'  preaching,  bv  their 
written  words;  and  if  we  value  those  wridnes^  we  shoald  endeaTonr 
that  they  be  made  known  to  other  nations  who  are  in  the  saone  daik« 
iiess  as  once  enveloped  our  land.'  p.  130. 

Miserable  gloss  on  the  glorious  promise,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  yoa 
'always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world', — a  promise  restii^  oa 
tiiat  actual  reign  of  Christ  '  in  heaven  and  earth*,  which  the 
advocates  of  what  is  absurdly  called  the  personal  reign,  id  fact 
deny,  by  postponing  its  commencement  to  a  visionary  enu  To 
the  edifying  piety  which  breathes  throughout  these  lectures,  «e 
bear  our  waling  testimony.  The  remarks  are  often  pithy,  and 
what  our  forefathers  would  have  termed  savoury;  and  the 
Writer  discovers  an  excellent  spirit.  The  only  faihtre  is  in 
point  of  judiciousness;  but,  with  the  exceptions  already  inti- 
mated, wc  can  safely  commend  the  publication. 

The  design  and  plan  of  Mr.  Boys*s  Exposition  will  best  ly 
learned  from  his  own  words. 

'  The  present  publication  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  sap^f- 
ing  a  New  Testament  expressly  calculated  for  domestic  worship.  Tie 
object  of  the  Editor  has  been,  not  to  furnish  detached  aitidsms  opea 
every  single  verse^  or  even  a  running  Commentary ;  but  to  take,  in  ock 
chapter^  or  portion  of  a  chapter^  some  prominent  feature  or  single  topic, 
and  on  this  to  offer  a  short  practical  exposition  bearing  upon  the  nb- 

ject  chosen^  and  devoid  of  every  thing  extraneous A  Con- 

mentary  like  this^  which  prof(teses  to  take  up  only  portions  of  the  sa- 
cred Text,  may  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who  are  aceostomed  to 
Expositors  that  take  up  the  whole.  But  the  principal  reaMn  for 
adopting  the  present  plan,  was^  that  such  a  work  was  wanted.  Sone- 
thing  of  the  kind  has  been  much  asked  for ;  and  that  by  peraofis  wh» 
have  access  to  the  various  excellent  works  of  our  establishea  Conunent- 
ators,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  declare,  that,  for  domestic  wofship, 


works  referred  to  are  most  valuable  in  themselves  as  manuals  of  S- 
tinity  and  as  patterns  of  sound  exposition ;  and  no  femily  ought  to  be 
without  some  of  them.  But  stilly  the  fact  is  this;  that  there  izr 
fnany  iamilies^  and  those  religious  families,  in  which  no  expoaitiop  of 
the  Scriptures  takes  place  in  domestic  worship,  evea  with  the  best 
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mentaton  that  our  language  offers  standing  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
book-case.' 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  make  against  Mr.  Boys's 
plan,  is,  that  the  title  of  an  Exposition,  prefixed  to  such  a  work, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  volume  comprises  in  fact,  together  with 
the  sacred  text,  a  series  of  short  lectures,  or  practical  reflec- 
tions, on  the  several  portions  of  Scripture.  These  are  sonle- 
times  of  a  striking,  and  always  of  a  profitable  cast;  but  they 
appear  to  us  better  adapted  for  private  meditation  than  for 
family  reading,  owing  both  to  their  difFuseness  and  length,  and 
to  the  want  of  the  requisite  simplicity  of  thought  and  plainness 
of  style*  We  shall  make  room  for  two  specimens,  one  taken 
from  the  Gospels,  and  one  from  the  Epistles. 

John  xvi.  '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  at- 
tained to  higher  degrees  of  Christian  edification  after  their  Master  had 
left  them,  tiban  when  they  had  him  with  them.  It  is  equally  remark- 
able, that  their  joy  and  exultation  in  Christ  were  greater  after  his  de- 
parture than  before.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  How  was*  it 
that  the  disciples  found  more  happiness  and  comfort  in  Christ  taken 
away  from  them,  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  than  in  Christ 
walicinff  with  them  in  the  land  of  Judea  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion wm  be  found  in  a  circumstance  to  which  Our  Lord  several  times 
adverts  in  his  final  conversation  with  his  disciples ;  namely,  that,  after 
his  departure,  he  was  to  send  down  his  Holy  Spirit  from  above,  to  be 
with  tnem  until  the  end  of  time.  And  accordmgly,  as  often  as  Our 
Lord  mentions  this  subject  in  his  present  discourse,  he  speaks  of  the 
Hc^y  Spirit  by  the  same  title..-that  of  the  Comforter. 

'  All  Christian  comfort  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  union 
with  him ;  and  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  tlie  Comforter  of 
God's  people,  specially  because  it  is  his  office  to  manifest  and  testify 
of  Christ.  Thus  it  is  that  believers  are  established  in  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  though  now  they  see  him  not.  Jesus  being  now  bomly  absent 
from  his  people,  though  spiritually  present  with  them,  it  is  one  part 
of  the  Comforter's  office,  to  instruct  us  in  the  words  of  Christ.  "  He  "j 
says  Our  Lord,  '^  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  thines  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  Woula  wej 
then,  rijriitly  understand  the  sajriags  of  Christ,  and  indeed  all  the 
words  of  Divine  wisdom,  we  must  seek  the  illuminating  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  another  part  of  the  blessed  Comforter's  office^ 
to  conform  us  to  the  example  of  Christ.  ''  He ",  said  Our  Saviour, 
''  shall  testify  of  me  ";  that  is,  he  shall  bear  record  of  my  person,  per- 
formances, and  sufferinga.  And  be  it  remembered,  the  record  of  the 
Spirit  concerning  Christ,  is  not  merely  an  historical  record :  it  is  al- 
together a  spiritual  process,  the  image  of  Christ  recorded,  nay  stamped 
upon  the  heart.  It  is  the  Spirit  seuing  our  souls  for  eternal  life,  and 
Christ  is  the  impression.  So  that,  by  uiis  record  of  the  Spirit  testify- 
ing of  Christ,  we  not  merely  know  him,  but,  in  knowing,  become  con- 
formed to  him.' 
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We  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Boys  is  not  bUtxjj 
strictly  accurate  in  his  use  of  Scripture.  The  seal  of  the  Spiii: 
is  not,  '  the  image  of  Christ ',  but  the  spirit  of  Christ,— the 

*  spirit  of  adoption'.  Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  hazardous 
and  incorrect  statements;  among  which  we  must  class  the  strar^ 
assertion,  that  *  Christ  attained  his  highest  degree  of  glory 

*  upon  the  cross  '.  Again,  Mr.  Boys  tells  his  readers,  in  lan- 
guage singularly  inappropriate  to  a  plain  exposition  for  the  use 
of  families,  that,  '  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father  by  an 
'  eternal  generation,  so  the  Spirit  is  communicated  finoai  the 
^  Father  and  the  Son  by  a  continual  procession.*  In  fact,  midi 
as  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Author's 
remarks,  we  cannot  say,  that  he  is  always  to  be  trusted  to  as  an 
expositor ;  he  is  a  better  divine  than  commentator.  We  sbaii 
take  for  our  second  specimen,  the  excellent  practical  remarks  oo 
2  Peter,  chap.  i. 

'  The  privileges  and  duties  of  believers  go  together^  and  in  fict 
arise  out  of  one  another.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  not  borne  in  wsd 
BO  generally  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  too  much  disposed  to  regard 
the  two  things  as  opposite.  Those  who  rejoice  in  their  Christtta  pn- 
vileges,  dislike  to  hear  of  duties ;  while  those  who  see  the  full  Map- 
tion  of  Christian  duty^  are  apprehensive  lest  too  much  should  be  said 
respecting  priril^es.  The  feeling  is  unscriptural,  in  both  cases ;  sad 
as  a  proof  of  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  practice  of  Sciiptuig  i> 
quite  of  ^a  different  kind.  There  is  no  place  besides,  where  our  pci- 
vileges  are  so  fiilly  set  forth,  as  in  the  jSible ;  yet,  there  is  no  pace 
besides,  where  our  duties  are  so  urgently  and  so  plainly  pressed.  Hen 
we  have  both,  privileges  and  duties,  in  one  chapter :  oar  privilfges 
most  fully  stated,  yet  our  duties  most  earnestly  inculcated. 

'  Such  being  the  state  in  which,  as  believers,  we  are  plaoed  (wr. 
3,  4),  let  us  next  consider  what  is  the  conduct  which  is  in  this  stale 
required  of  us.  Now,  to  know  what  the  world  would  deem  right  on- 
der  such  circumstances,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  usual  way  of  res- 
soning  upon  them,  which  is  to  the  following  efiect.  Since  ao  modi 
has  been  done  for  sinners,  they  on  their  own  part  need  do  nothhig.  S(» 
much  haring  been  endured  for  their  sake,  they  may  make  thcmadve* 
easy.  Every  thing  being  secured  to  them,  exertion  on  their  part  m 
uncalled  for  and  needless.  Hence,  though  it  is  an  untruth  to  rcfue- 
sent  believers  as  holding  such  sentiments  as  these  *,  yet,  it  la  -^^^-^  "'^ 


*  '  If  any  impute  to  them  such  sentiments',  Mr.  Boys  aay«»  'the 
Apostle  admonishes  them  that  their  "  damnation  is  just  ".*  *Tliif  s 
another  instance  of  incautious  misapplication  of  Scripture,  whidi,  ia 
an  Expositor,  is  doubly  offensive.  It  is,  assuredly,  of  those  iriw 
maintaui  the  abominable  sentiment  in  question,  not  of  those  who  is- 
pute  it  to  others,  how  criminal  soever  be  such  misrepreaentation,  tki: 
the  Apostle  says — '  Of  whom  the  condemnation  (x^'/Aa)  ia  just.' 
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tain,  that  such  are  the  imputations  which  the  world  delights  in  throw- 
ing out,  and  that  such  are  the  inferences  which  the  enemies  of  religion 
all^e  as  the  necessary  results  of  evangelical  principles.  Thus  have 
believers  of  the  present  day  an  additional  assurance,  that  theirs  is  the 
doctrine  which  was  held  by  believers  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church,  by  the  same  £alae  imputation  attached  to  their  tenets  now, 
which  was  attached  to  them  then :  namely,  that  they  led  men  to  do 
evil,  in  order  that  good  might  come,  and  to  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
might  abound. 

'  But,  if  this  be  what  the  world  would  deem  right,  in  the  state  of 
the  believer,  that  which  is  really  required  of  him  is  far  different. 
What  is  here  required  by  the  Apostle  ?  "  And  besides  this  ",  he  says, 
•'  giving  all  diligence": — "  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  dili- 
gence "•  Yes,  diligence,  dib'gence :  the  very  last  thing,  under  such 
circumstances,  which  the  world  would  think  to  be  required  of  us. 
Give  heed,  O  believer,  to  these  words.  With  all  thy  high  attainments, 
with  all  thy  high  expectations,  give  diligence.  '*  The  rather  ",  from 
every  motive,  from  every  token  of  thy  Saviour's  grace  and  love,  give 
diligence.  For  this  very  reason,  because  thou  hast  every  advantage 
and  every  encouragement,  give  all  diligence.  Go  on,  as  the  Apostle 
here  teacnes  thee,  adding  grace  to  grace.  Go  on  with  this  divine  ac- 
cumulation ;  which  begins  with  faiUi ;  advances  by  the  way  of  virtue, 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  is  made  perfect  in  charity.  Wouldest  thou  reach  the  heavenly 
mansions,  if  at  all,  hardly  bestead  and  weary  ?  Rest  easy  in  thy  pri- 
vileges, and  n^lect  thy  duties.  Wouldest  thou  have  an  entrance  mi- 
nistered unto  thee,  abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  P  Then  give  diligence,  to  make 
thy  calling  and  election  sure :  *'  for,  if  thou  do  these  things,  thou  shalt 
never  fidl ".  Let  others  make  distinctions.  Do  thou  give  thyself  fully 
to  the  Lord,  that  thou  mayest  accomplish  his  will ;  and  look  for  and 
experience  Uie  full  help  of  his  grace,  in  the  Spirit,  the  cross,  and  the 
gospel  of  His  Son,  unto  all  holy  obedience.' 

Mr.  Marks's  'Reflections  and  Meditations*  will  certainly 
neither  weary  by  their  difTuseness,  nor  be  objected  to  for  any 
want  of  simplicity.  Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  witli 
the  Author's  useful  and  unpretending  writings,  will  know  what 
to  expect  in  this  transcript  of  his  private  &mily  instructions. 
The  work  had  its  origin  in  '  the  simple  and  humble  circum- 

*  stance  of  the  wants '  of  his  own  household ;  and  *  the  Writer's 
'  aim  has  been,  not  only  to  avoid  criticism  and  disputation,  as 
'  things  foreign  to  his  purpose,  but  to  give  such  a  direct  and 
'  devotional  turn  to  the  different  paragraphs,  as  the  sacred  Text 
'  evidently  and  naturally  furnished.  Thb  he  has  endeavoured 
'  to  do,  with  the  view  of  throwing  back  the  mind  from  time  to 

*  time  on  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  leading  it  to  me- 
'  ditate  on  what  is  thereui  written ;  at  the  same  time  compress- 

*  ing  his  thoughts  into  as  Small  a  compass  as  the  nature  of  the 

*  subject  would  allow.'  In  this,  we  think  that  he  has  succeeded  -, 
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and  two  or  three  brief  specimens  will  guffidently  ahcsw  the 
racter  of  this  truly  devotional  Coaunentary. 

Mark  ix.  :38~50.     'Akg!  Iww  apt  are  aU  doiaBUiHtioBft  of 

tians  to  overlook  this  admonition  of  Christ's^  and  to  drink  into  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  this  hasty  disciple.  When,  O  Lord,  when  will  xLt 
time  come,  that  all  who  profess  to  love  Thee,  shall  love  each  other  » 
brethren  ?  Hitherto,  the  smallest  shades  of  difference  in  things  &<< 
essential  unto  salvation,  have  kept  them  at  a  distance,  or  only  bnmghl 
them  together,  to  rend  and  tear  each  other.  Thus  have  they  offended 
and  stumbled  many  young  beginners,  and  have  turned  many  a  hopthl 
character  away  from  seeking  and  finding  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je^tu. 
O  Lord,  thou  God  of  peace,  thou  lover  of  concord,  enable  a«  to  act  35 
Thy  followers  and  servants  ought  to  act.  Cut  Thou  olf  everr  belored 
sin ;  pluck  out  of  our  hearts  and  affections  every  cause  <if  evil,  and  ^ 
us  with  charity  and  tender  affection  to  all  Thy  people  in  eTery  part  (4 
the  world.' 

John  xvii.  20 — 26.  *  What  abundant  consolations  do  these  vnr^ 
afford  to  us,  who  are  strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  asd 
Crentiles  dwelling  in  the  isles  of  the  sea !  Yes,  even  we  are  ma^'.r 
the  objects  of  the  Saviour's  compassion,  and  the  subjects  of  this  H  > 
wonderful  and  gracious  prayer  !  Oh,  may  we  each  and  all  beliere  •  l 
Him  unto  everlasting  life  ;  then  shall  we  be  one  with  the  apostles  zi  i 
prophets,  and  numbered  among  the  children  of  the  Eternal  Fatfatf. 
and  of  his  blessed  Son^  Jesus  Christ.  Holy  and  blessed  Jesua»  Thifu 
most  high  God,  Thou  most  worthy  Judge  Lternal,  how  can  we  woods, 
and  dust,  and  ashes,  sufficiently  admire  and  adore  that  love  and  ooinp&>- 
sion  which  caused  Thee  to  will  and  determine  that  ransomed  s2nxlt:^ 
ahall  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art,  to  partake,  as  well  as  to  behold  Th) 
glory !  May  our  souls  be  lifted  above  this  perishing  earth,  and  abvTi 
all  Its  grovelling  pursuits*  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  so  dwell  in  mi 
sanctify  us,  that  Tny  love  to  us  may  every  aay  constrain  oar  hearts  u* 
love  Thee  more,  and  to  serve  Thee  better.' 

Phil.  iv.  1—3.  '  O  Lord,  if  Thou,  in  Thy  grace  and  mercy,  sha't 
write  our  poor  unworthy  names  in  the  book  of  life,  we  need  n<it  cm- 
how  soon  they  are  forgotten,  or  how  much  they  are  despised  amocc 
men.  Alas !  how  many  names  are  written  in  history,  and  engrarrd 
on  marble  and  brass,  and  held  up  to  honour  in  this  world,  which  arv 
not  written  in  the  book  of  life  i  How  few  individuals  see  or  d»:7t 
to  have  this  honour,  in  comparison  to  that  which  cometh  from  m^m : 
hence  it  is,  that  few  of  the  great  and  mighty  are  saved. 

V.  4 — 7-  '  Well  may  souls  rejoice,  who  have  made  the  Lord  their 
trust,  their  shield  and  buckler.  With  their  hearts  and  hope*  i:. 
heaven,  they  will  neither  sorrow  nor  rejoice,  like  other  men^  at  t^ 
changes  of  this  vain  and  sinful  world.  O  may  this  peace  of  Goi 
which  passeth  the  ungodly  world's  understanding,  keep  oar  hearts  n 
all  times^  through  Jesus  Christ  1 

V.  8—23.  '  How  amiable  and  lovely  is  real  Christiani^ !  It 
strives  to  abound  in  all  things  that  are  true  and  honest ;  in  all  tint 
are  just  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  May  it  be  ao  with  us ;  sd^ 
may  we  continue  in  the  active  performance  of  all  we  have  kanvd 
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from,  and  seen  in,  the  servButs  of  Christ,  which  is  agreeable  to  His 
vrord  and  will.  May  we  learn,  like  St.  Paul,  in  whatever  state  Pro^ 
▼idenee  hath  placed  us,  therewith  to  be  content.  May  grace  teach  us 
effectually,  how  to  bear  a  fall  portion  with  humility,  and  to  meet  f| 
scanty  one  with  resignation.  This,  O  Lord,  Thou  canst  enable  us  to 
do ;  lor,  weak  and  insufficient  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  we  can  do  all 
things  through  the  grace  and  strength  of  Christ.  And  as  Thou,  our 
God  and  Father,  shalt  supply  all  our  need,  according  to  Thv  riches 
in  elory,  by  Christ  Jesus,  we  will  ascribe  the  glory  to  lliee  tor  ever 
ana  ever.     Amen.' 

Mr.  Keyworth's  volumes  have  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
that  we  feel  it  to  be  unnecesaary  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
work  blends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  genuine  character  of 
an  explanatory  comment  with  that  of  a  practical  exposition ; 
that  it  is  brief,  simple,  and  devout,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
perusal  of  children  and  servants,  or  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society. 

Of  the  Commentary  which  the  Religious  Tract  Society  have 
undertaken  to  furnish,  the  announcement  that  it  is  chiefly  com- 
piled from  Henry  and  Scotti  will  explain  the  general  character ; 
the  *  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers '  are, 
however,  numerous.  We  observe  in  the  present  volume  re* 
ferences  to  the  following  writers:  T.  H.  Home;  Faber; 
Dwigbt;  Poole;  Ligbtfoot;  Bishop  Hall;  Fuller;  Robinson; 
Hauler !  Bishop  Newton ;  Yonge ;  Wall ;  Gill ;  A.  Clarke ; 
Greenfield ;  Buddicom ;  &c.  We  cannot  but  applaud  the  evi« 
dent  pains  which  have  been  taken  with  the  compilation ;  and 
indeed,  the  fault  which  the  Editors  seem  in  most  danger  of 
falling  into,  is  that  of  over-doing.  That  Solomon  first  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  Hon^^ 
terian  theory  respecting  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  is  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  is  not  precisely  that  kind  of  information,  original 
and  ingenious  as  it  may  be,  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a 
popular  commentary,  designed  for  *  the  Sunday-school  teacher^ 
'and  the  visiter  of  the  sick.'  Against  the  statement,  that 
'  Nebo  and  Pisgah  were  difierent  names  of  a  part  of  the  moun- 
*  tains  of  Abarim,'  we  should  make  no  objection,  had  it  been 
stated,  where  the  mountains  of  Abarim  were  situated.  The 
map  can  only  mislead,  as  it  is  purely  absurd,  and  illustrates 
notmng.  We  throw  out  these  hints,  not  in  a  captious  spiriti 
bat  merely  by  way  of  caution.  We  do  not  think  tnat  the  pub'' 
lication  promises  to  be  adapted  for  family  reading ;  but  it  may 
be  very  acceptable,  as  a  cheap  commentary,  to  poor  ministers 
and  students.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  sell,  or  that  its 
sale  wiU  be  beneficial ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  comes  up  to 
our  ideas  of  what  a  popular  Biblical  commentary  ought  to  be, 
in  point  of  plainness,  conciseness,  and    specific  information; 
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Having  pointed  out,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  thi§ 
article,  wnat  we  deem  the  common  error  and  marked  deficieneies 
of  our  best  Expositors,  we  sbatt  not  invidiously  dwell  upon  the 
imperfections  of  this  well-meant  compilation.  We  shall  be  truly 
rejoiced,  if  our  remarks  should  lead,  in  any  quarter,  to  a  mature 
re-consideration  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  intelligent 
and  profitable  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Art.  II.— I.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Eta.  M.A.  HA. 
The  former  written,  and  the  latter  edited,  by  John  Knowles, 
F.R.S.,  his  Executor.  In  three  Volomes.  8vo.  pp.  1254. 
London.    1831. 

2.  The  Lives  of  the  mast  eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Four  Volumes,  fcap.  Svo. 
pp.  1386.    Price  20s.    London.    1829—1831. 

TT  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  assigning  its  appropriate  praise 
to  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  reasonable  contents  of 
two  fair  octavos,  are  here  attenuated  into  three.  We  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  the  more  common  term,  expanded^  is  in 
this  case  altogether  inadmbsible,  since  the  matter  itself  under- 
goes no  expansion,  while  the  type  is  spread  out,  and  the  margin 
racked,  witn  a  dexterity  beyond  all  eulogy.  Yet,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  substantial  paper,  a  sagaciously  selected  ^rpe, 
a  judicious  heaving  of  the  lead,  and  a  closely  calculated  allow- 
ance of  pages,  have  failed  to  give  satisfactory  dimensions  to  the 
volumes.  Still,  such  is  our  admiration  of  Fuseli  as  a  writer, 
that  we  cannot  quarrel  heartily  with  any  shape  in  which  his 
compositions  may  be  placed  before  us ;  although  we  do  not 
quite  like  the  necessity  for  repurchasing  lectures  of  which  we 
already  possess  the  first  and  second  editions,  and  which  might 
have  been  so  connected  with  the  work  as  to  give  an  option  to 
the  buyer.  Artists  will,  assuredly,  be  anxious  to  procure  this 
(to  them)  invaluable  publication ;  but  artists  are  not,  in  general, 
a  wealthy  tribe,  and  even  the  sternness  of  bibliopolical  assess- 
ment might  have  been  rekxed  in  their  behalf.  But,  with  all 
this,  Mr.  Knowles  is  only  indirectly  concerned ;  and  he  has 
done  his  part  in  the  volumes  before  us,  so  unpretendingly  and 
so  agreeably,  that  we  will  not  commence  our  criticism  on  his 
editonhip,  at  the  tail  of  a  paragraph,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
Iwve  been  in  some  danger  of  getting  into  iU  humour. 

Henry  Fuseh  was  the  son  of  John  Caspar  Fuessli,  a  native  of 
Zuncb,  and  an  artist  of  repute.  The  Italianized  name  was 
adopted  by  the  son,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  unpleasant  effect 
on  his  own  ear  of  the  original,  but  chiefly  from  its  difliculty  of 
correct  pronunciation  by  foreign  organs.    Henry  was  bom  Fc- 
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bruary  7,  1741.  In  his  early  years,  he  enjoyed  that  greatest  of 
all  educational  advantages,  the  tuition  of  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished mother.  He  was  designed  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  master-passion  refused  to  be  controlled,  and  the 
young  theologian,  while  deriving  all  possible  benefit  from  the 
classical  instruction  which  was  given  him  as  an  ecclesiastical 
qualification,  was  preparing  to  apply  it  in  a  very  difierent  careen 
He  seems  to  have  made  considerable  acqubitions ;  since  he  not 
only  took  his  master's  degree,  at  the  college  of  his  native  city, 
but  exhibited  throughout  life,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  and  literature  of  antiquity.  His  hours  of  relax- 
ation were  employed  in  entomological  pursuits;  and  these  never 
ceased  to  be  with  him  a  favourite  occupation.  Then,  as  alwayst 
he  was  of  a  sarcastic  and  satirical  turn ;  and  both  pen  and  pen- 
cil were  made  subservient  to  his  ridicule.  He  was  a  poet,  more- 
over, in  the  higher  strains ;  he  discussed  both  ode  and  tragedy ; 
but  after  what  fashion,  his  Biographer  has  (very  prudently,  we 
suspect)  abstained  from  supplying  us  with  the  means  of  judg- 
ing. Toward  the  abstract  sciences  he  had  no  propensity :  he 
lacked  that  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  which  is  the  secret  of 
their  acquisition.  '  Were  the  angel  Gabriel  *,  would  he  say, 
'  sent  expressly  to  teach  me  the  mathematics,  he  would  fiiil  in 
*  hb  mission.*    In  the  year  1761,  Fuseli,  and  his  intimate  ac- 

Suaintance  Lavater,  received  ordination ;  and  the  former  imme- 
iately  set  about  the  business  of  sermon-making.  The  Swiss 
pulpit  seems  to  have  been,  at  this  period,  in  a  wretched  state; 
alternating  between  the  frigidity  of  Dutch  analysis,  and  the  al- 
legorizing bewilderments  of  German  mysticism.  Men  who 
were,  unhappily,  incapable  of  estimating  the  right  character  of 
evangelical  ministrations,  were  yet  fully  aware  that  the  true  style 
of  pulpit  eloquence  must  be  something  very  difierent  from  this ; 
and  Fuseli,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Ktopstock  and  other 
individuals  of  conspicuous  talent,  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
correcting,  by  example,  this  prevalence  of  bad  taste.  For  the 
arrangement  and  fround-work,  he  took  Saurin  as  his  model. 
His  language  was  that  of  his  literary  associates, — men  of  ability, 
and  admired  by  their  contemporaries,  but  partizans  and  patterns 
of  a  style  extravagant  alike  in  its  ornate  and  in  its  simple  forms. 
Hence,  his  effusions  were  applauded  by  his  'friends,  and  unpo- 
pular with  the  multitude.  Nor  can  we  think  it  of  the  sUghtest 
consequence,  excepting  in  a  moral  view,  whether  they  were  ac- 
ceptable or  otherwise,  when  the  Preacher  himself  was  so  little 
sensible  of  the  high  character  and  objects  of  his  ministry,  as  to 
commence  his  service  in  the  sanctuary  with  a  barren  jest. 
Aware  of  the  curiosity  with  which  his  audience  awidted  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  he  took  for  his  first  text.  Acts  xvii.  18. 
"  What  will  thus  babbler  say?"    His  theological  career  was  not, 
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however,  to  be  of  long  duration :  it  was  cut  short,  at  its  very 
beginning,  by  a  spirited  and  praiseworthy  act  of  disinterested 
resistance  to  oppression,  which,  ahhough  entirely  successful, 
made  it  expedient  that  he  should  exile  himself,  for  a  season, 
from  his  native  place.  In  this  high-minded  interposition,  La- 
vater  was  his  chief  associate;  and  the  two  friends  launched  into 
the  wide  world  together.  While  residing  at  Berlin,  circum- 
stances occurred  which  induced  him  to  visit  England,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  the  British  minister  to 
the  court  of  Prussia ;  and  in  company  with  that  diplomatist,  he 
reached  this  country  towards  the  close  of  1763. 

*  Fuseli  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Green,  in  Cranboum 
Street,  then  called  Cranbourn  Alley.  He  lived  here  from  prudential 
motives, — those  of  economy,  as  well  as  being  near  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ck)utt8)  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  who  resided 
at  this  time  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  thisr 
place^  than  he  wrote  to  his  father,  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  voy- 
age and  journey  from  Berlin  to  JLondon,  and  of  the  prospects  which 
appeared  to  be  open  to  him.  Stranger  as  he  was  in  the  great  metro* 
polis  of  Englana,  separated  from  his  fi&mily,  and  nearly  unknown  to 
any  of  its  inhabitants^  his  sensitive  feelings  were  aroused,  and  in  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind  he  sallied  forth,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  in 
search  of  a  ]M)st-oifice.  At  this  period,  there  was  much  greater  bru- 
tality of  demeanour  exercised  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  to- 
waras  foreigners,  than  there  is  at  present.  Meeting  with  a  vulgar' 
fellow,  Fuseli  inquired  his  way  to  the  post-office,  in  a  broad  Grerman 
pronunciation :  this  produced  only  a  horse-laugh  from  the  man.  The 
forlorn  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  burst  on  his  mind; — he 
stamped  with  his  foot,  while  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  A  gen- 
tleman -who  saw  the  transaction,  and  felt  for  Fuseli,  apologised  for  the 
rudeness  he  had  received,  explained  its  cause,  and  tola  him  that,  as  a 
foreigner,  he  must  expect  to  be  so  treated  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people :  after  this,  he  shewed  him  where  he  might  deposit  his  letter. 
This  kindness  from  a  stranger,  in  some  d^ree  restored  tranquillity  to 
his  agonised  feelings.' 

His  first  employment  was  that  of  a  translator;  but  his  leisure 
hours  were  directed  to  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  favourite 
art.  In  1766,  he  accepted  an  advantageous  invitation  to  ac- 
company the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Waldegrave  as  travelling 
tutor;  but  his  irrkable  temper  and  independent  spirit  soon 
made  this  engagement  intolerable,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
*  The  noble  family  of  Waldegrave ',  he  said,  *  took  me  for  a 
'  bear-leader,  but  they  found  me  the  bear.'  All  these  various 
enterprises  in  the  great  business  of  procurmg  a  livelihood,  at 
length  settled  down  into  the  one  steady  purpose  to  pursue  his 
original  bent ;  and  he  laid  aside  all  regular  occupation  but  that 
of  an  artist. 

'  He  sought  for  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
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Sir  JMhu)  RcTiidldii^  to  whom  he  shewed  a  portfolio  of  drawi^s^  and 
some  small  etchings^  which  he  had  recently  made  from  subjects  in  the 
Bible,  and  an  etching  on  a  laroe  scale  from  Plutarch^ — "  Dion  seeing 
a  female  spectre  sweep  his  hall.''  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  much  struck 
with  the  style,  grandeur,  and  conception  of  his  works,  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  been  from  Italy?  Fuseli  answered,  ''  he  had  never  seen 
that  favoured  country;"  at  which  the  former  expressed  much  surprise; 
and  to  mark  how  highly  he  estimated  his  talents,  requested  permission 
to  have  some  of  the  drawings  copied  for  himself.  This  was  readily 
granted,* and  he  was  induced  by  ttie  solicitations  of  Fuseli,  to  accept 
some  of  the  etchings.  The  interview  ended  by  Reynolds  assuring  him^ 
that,  "  were  he  at  his  age,  and  endowed  with  the  ability  of  producing 
such  works,  if  any  one  were  to  offer  him  an  estate  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  on  condition  of  being  any  thing  but  a  painter,  he 
would,  without  the  least  hesitation,  reject  the  offer." ' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Reynolds,  Fuseli  tried,  for  the  first 
time,  painting  in  oil ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  ad- 
viser cheered  him  by  the  assurance  that '  he  might,  if  he  would, 

*  be  a  colourist  as  well  as  a  draughtsman '.  The  prophecy  did 
not,  however,  as  some  others  have  done,  produce  its  own  com- 
pletion ;  for  Fuseli,  though  he,  at  times,  effected  enough  in  this 
way,  to  shew  that  he  laboured  under  no  defect  of  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  tint,  was  always  slovenly  in  this  department  of  his 
art.  He  never  *  set  a  palette ' ;  we  suspect  that  he  was  very 
little  solicitous  about  the  state  of  his  brushes ;  and  he  appears, 
almost  invariably,  to  have  applied  his  colours  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  the  dictate  of  principle.  In 
1770,  he  visited  Italy;  and  it  is  remarkable,  considering  how 
intently  he  studied,  and  how  correctly  he  estimated,  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  that  he  should  have  been  so  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful in  attempting  (if  indeed  he  did  attempt)  to  transfuse 
their  spirit,  and  feeling,  and  execution  into  hb  own  produc- 
tions. Yet,  the  wildness  and  energy  of  his  manner  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  Italians;  and  one  of  the  native  artists  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of  his  bold  drawings — '  Mi- 
'  chael  Angelo  has  come  again ! '  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake :  between  the  substantial  grandeur  of  the  Florentine, 
and  the  piquant  extravagance  of  the  Switzer,  there  is  no  al- 
liance. Fuseli  might  satirize  *  the  bloated  forms  of  Spranger 
'  and  Goltzius  *,  but  their  style  was  essentially  his  own ;  and 
with  all  its  defects  and  all  its  excesses,  it  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  many  an  artist  of  more  accredited  name  than  those  highly 

Sifled  men.     It  is  justly  and  profoundly  remarked  by  Fuseli 
imself,  in  his  lecture  on  design, 

*  that  even  the  extravagant  forms  and,  if  yoti  will,  caricatures  of 
Goltzius,  seduced  by  Spranger,  are  preferable  to  those  of  Albert  Duxer 
or  Caravaggio,  though  recommended  by  the  precision  of  the  one  and 
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the  chiaroscuro  of  the  other,  when  applied  to  a  pure  heroic  or  symboUr 
subject ;  for,  though  cooentric  and  extreme,  they  are  eccentricities  and 
extremes  of  the  great  style,  in  which  meanness  of  conception  is  of  all 
blemishes  the  least  excusable.* 

Fuseli  is  represented  by  his  Biographer  to  have  been  *  always 
'  very  susceptible  of  the  passion  of  love  '•  He  had  a  flirtation 
with  Miss  Moser,  the  flower-painter;  he  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  captivated  by  Angelica  Kaufiinan ;  and  be  talks,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Italy,  of  his  *  lacerated  heart  and  boiling  brains  *•  On 
revisiting  his  native  place,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  he 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  magistrate ;  and 
the  lady  seems  to  have  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  favour. 
But  that  inconvenient  personage,  a  prudent  father,  interfered : 
the  artist  again  fled  from  Zurich  to  England,  *  almost  in  a  state 

*  of  frcnsy  ',  and  his  idolized  '  Nanna '  consoled  herself  with  the 
substitution  of  a  Monsieur  Schinz.  Fuseli,  by  the  way,  though 
a  violent,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  intrepid  man.  The 
Italian  dames  frightened  him :  they  and  the  men  were  animated 
and  amusing,  but  there  was  the  *  slight  drawback  of  never  feel- 

*  ing  one's  life  safe  in  their  presence  '•  On  one  occasion,  a 
damsel  who  served  him  as  a  model,  while  adjusting  her  drapery, 
permitted  the  hilt  of  a  poniard  to  be  seen.  Fuseli  eagerly  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  so  formidable  an  ornament,  and  was  ex* 
pressively  answered :  *  Contra  sV  impertinenii  \ 

It  was  in  April  1779,  that  Fuseli  left  Zurich  for  his  final  re- 
turn to  England,  which  he  thenceforward  considered  as  his 
home.  He  found  Sir  Joshua  in  the  highest  popularity  as  a 
painter  of  portrait,  but  West  in  higher  estimation  as  the  great 
historical  master  of  his  day.  Of  the  latter,  Fuseli  was  not,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  an  admirer.  He  gave  him  due  credit  for 
facility  of  hand,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mon-places of  his  art ;  but  he  held  him  wanting  in  all  its  higher 
qualities :  invention,  bold  and  decided  drawing,  originality,  feel- 
ing, and  intellectual  vigour, — these  he  in  vain  sought  in  the 
productions  of  West.  Satisfied,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  for- 
midable competitor,  he  started  at  once  in  the  career,  and  ex- 
hibited, in  1780,  three  pictures.  Ezzelin  musing  over  the  dead 
body  of  Meduna,  '  slain  by  him  for  disloyalty  during  bis  ab- 

*  sence  in  the  Holy  Land ',  was  the  designation  of  one  of  them ; 
and  we  particularize  it  as  an  instance  of  the  dexterity  with 
which  Fuseli  adapted  his  nmterials  to  his  wants.  When  a  com- 
position struck  him  in  idea,  and  the  historical  fact  to  which  it 
might  be  referred,  was  not  in  existence,  he  would  invent  the 
subject.     When  Lord  Byron  made  the  inquiry — '  I  have  been 

*  looking  in  viun,  Mr.  Fuseli,  for  some  months,  in  the  poets  and 

*  historians  of  Italy,  for  the  subject  of  your  picture  of  Elzzelin; 

*  pray  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? ' — the  arttBt,  vasUy  amosed  at 
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having  pnzzlecl  the  gifted  querist,  replied,  *  Only  in  my  brain, 
*  my  Lord,  for  I  invented  it  *.  This  picture,  with  the  two 
others  which  appeared  in  the  Exhibition  of  1780,  Mr.  Knowles 
tells  us,  with  tnat  vague  and  exaggerated  eulogy,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  weak  or  mischievous,  *  raised  him,  in  the 
'  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  to  the  highest  rank  in  art,*  They 
did  no  such  thing,  but  they  assuredly  gave  him,  in  many  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  design,  a  great  superiority  over  West, — a 
triumph  over  whom  would  not  be  deemed  by  Fuseli  any  signal 
achievement,  if  the  following  anecdote  be  correct* 

'  At  the  election  of  West  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academv,  in  the 
year  1803,  after  a  secession  of  twelve  monthsi  the  votes  fw  his  return 
to  the  office  of  President  were  unanimous,  except  one,  which  was  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Llovd^  then  an  academician*  Fuseli  was  taxed  by  some 
of  the  members  with  having  given  this  vote,  and  answered :  *'  Well> 
supnose  I  did,  she  is  eligible  to  the  office — and  is  not  one  old  woman  as 
gooa  as  another  ?  "  * 

In  1786,  he  was  engaged  by  Boydell  to  paint  for  the  Shak- 
speare  GsJlery;  and  some  of  his  most  successful  efforts  ap* 
peared  in  that  collection.  His  fairy  scenes  were  full  of  fancy 
and  fraught  with  *  infinite  variety  * ;  and  his  Ghost  of  Hamlet» 
floating  in  the  most  admirably  conceived  medium  of  superna- 
tural appearance  that  was  ever  before  realized  on  canvas,  swept 
athwart  the  scene  with  unearthly  energy  and  majesty.  His 
share  in  the  getting  up  of  the  splendid  edition  of  Lavater's 
Physiognomy,  his  contributions  to  the  Analytical  Review,  and 
hb  assistance  given  to  Cowper  in  the  translation  of  Homer,  we 
must  pass  by  without  more  particular  notice.  In  June  1788,  he 
married ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  About  two  vears  after  his 
marriage,  the  strange  attachment  of  Mary  Woilstonecraft  oc- 
casioned a  transient  interruption  of  domestic  harmony ;  and  it 
was  in  connexion  with  this,  that  Fuseli,  who  was  an  habitual 
and  extravagant  swearer,  made  the  whimsical  reply  to  his  wife, 
who  was  warmly  expostulating  with  him  on  the  subject : — *  Now 

*  do,  my  dear  Sophia,  swear  a  little — you  have  no  idea  how  it 
'  will  relieve  your  mind.'  Miss  Woilstonecraft  was  accustomed 
to  dress  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  personal  convenience,  and 
to  injure  the  effect  of  a  person  not  unattractive,  by  a  dress  of 
coarse  cloth,  with  the  accompaniments  of  black  worsted  stock- 
ing, beaver  hat,  and  hair  *  hanging  lank  about  her  shoulders  '• 
This  was  not  at  all  to  Fuseli*s  taste ;  and  the  *  philosophical 

*  sloven  *  condescended  to  assume  a  more  feminine  exterior.  It 
is  believed,  that  this  amour  never  proceeded  to  criminal  lengths ; 
but  Miss  W.^s  passion  for  the  hero's  mind,  grew  so  excessive, 
that  she  actually  proposed  to  Mrs^  Fuseli,  a  compact  of  parti- 
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cipation,  in  which  the  intelleotual  part  %as  to  pertain  to  the 
fbrmer,  while  all  the  rest  was  to  remain,  in  full  property,  with 
the  latter..  Mrs.  F.,  however,  expressed  her  sentiments  on  the 
business,  by  a  peremptory  request  that  the  intrusive  iUumkiSe 
would  never  repeat  the  visit.  Mary  Wollstoneeraft  sought  for^ 
getfulness  in  France,  where  a  less  refined  passion  cured  her  pla- 
tonic8» 

In  1790,  Fuseli  became  entitled  to  place  in  front  of  his  name 
the  designation  R.A.  He  was  at  this  time,  and  daring  several 
successive  years,  diligently  elaborating  the  grand  series  of  paint- 
ings which  he  exhibited  in  1799  and  1800.  The  attempt  was 
darins;  the  success  equivocal;  the  speculation  a  total  failure. 
Yet  tnere  was  great  power,  and,  as  we  should  have  thought, 
much  attractiveness,  in  that  strange,  but  wild  and  stimulating 
exhibition.  In  his  choice  of  subject,  Fuseli  was  always  emi- 
nently happy ;  and  never  did  he  succeed,  in  this  respect,  more 
decidedly :  there  was  nothing  of  common-place,  no  evasion  of 
difficulties,  no  treading  in  other  men*s  steps,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  picture  in  the  catalogue.  The  reasons  of  his  general 
failure  are,  however,  obvious ;  and,  as  our  view  of  them  agrees 
generally  with  that  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  shall  adopt  his  ex- 
planation, though  we  have  the  vanity  to  think  we  could  give  a 
somewhat  better. 

'  The  genius  of  Fuseli  was  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  Milton. 
To  the  severe,  serene  majesty  of  the  poet,  the  intractable  fancy  of  the 

Sinter  had  refused  to  bow ;  the  awftu  grandeur  of  the  realm  of  Per- 
tioQ,  and  the  sublime  despair  of  its  untameable  Tenant,  were  too 
much  for  him — ^though  he  probably  thou^t  them  too  little.  He  could 
add  fury  to  Moloch,  and  malignancy  to  Beelxebub  i  bnt  he  fell  below 
the  character  of  terrible  daring,  enduring  fortitude,  and  angelie 
splendour,  which  mark  the  arch-apostate  of  Milton.  The  most  visible 
want  is  in  that  grave  and  majestic  solemnity  with  which  the  poet  has 
invested  all  that  he  has  toudied ;  and  the  chief  excellences  to  be  set 
against  this  prevailine  defect^  are  a  certain  aerial  buoyancy,  and  a  su- 
pernatural glow  of  c(3our,  which,  in  some  of  these  pieces,  fiU  the  ima- 
gination of  the  observer,  and  redeem  in  so  fieu'  the  reputation  of 
FuseU.' 

Manyyears,  of  course,  have  now  elapsed  since  we  saw  the 
Milton  Gallery ;  and  our  judgement,  at  that  time  youthful  and 
immature,  we  have  not  had  any  subsequent  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting. But,  though  we  agree  with  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Cunningham  in  their  general  criticism,  we  remember  to  have 
been  struck  most  forcibly  with  a  picture  which  the  latter  does 
not  mention  at  all,  and  the  former  only  as  an  item  in  the  cata- 
logue. *  The  Lubbar  Fiend,'  though  a  small  painting,  appeared 
to. us  most  admirably  conceived  and  expressed.  We  have  seen 
a  bold  fore-shortening  in  a  wood-cut  by  Baldung,  which  might 
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have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  thwart  figure  of  the  '  crop^ick^ 
demon.  Still»  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  power  of 
fancy  and  execution  displayed  in  this  noble  collection,  it  was 
pervaded  by  one  grand  defect, — the  essential  fault  of  the  great 
artist  who  schemed  and  completed  this  spirited  plan ;  it  railed 
to  stand  the  test,  when  fitirly  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  nature.  Well  might  Fuseli,  with  his 
usual  expletive,  complain  of  nature,  that  she  put  him  oui. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  leading  events  of  Fuseli's 
life ;  and  the  incidental  criticisms  which  we  have  ofiered  and 
cited,  may  supersede  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  estimate  of 
his  genius  and  character.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few 
circumstances  of  his  later  vears,  and  then  to  describe  the  closing 
scene.  In  1 804,  he  was  elected  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
an  office  which  ensures  a  respectable  salary  and  commodious 
apartments.  Two  years  afterward,  the  students  expressed  their 
sense  of  his  vigilance  and  ability  as  the  director  of  their  studies^ 
by  the  donation  of  an  elegant  silver  vase;  In  1810,  he  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Painting,  which  he  had 
vacated  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Keeper.  He  died 
April  16th,  1825 ;  and  the  following  extract  describes  the  last 
interview  which  he  had  with  his  Biographer. 

'  The  attentions  of  the  Countess  of  Ouilford  and  her  family  to  Fuseli, 
were  unremitting ;  every  thing  was  done  by  them  to  promote  his  com- 
fort, and  even  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  The  question  constantly 
asked  was^  "  Can  nothing  further  be  done  to  keep  him  a  little  longer 
with  us  ?"  But  it  was  too  apparent^  notwithstanding  these  kindnesses, 
and  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physicians^  that  lire  was  fast  ebbing. 
I  saw  him  every  day,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  nis  illness,  he  did  not  expect  to  recover ;  for,  on  the 
Wednesday^  he  put  his  hand  into  mine,  and  said,  *'  My  friend,  I  am 
fast  goinff  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns."  But  he  neither 
disp&yed  regret  at  his  state,  nor,  during  his  illness,  shewed  any 
despondency  or  impatience.  I  left  him  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday  (the 
evening  betore  he  died) ;  he  was  then  perfectly  collected,  and  his 
mind  apparently  not  at  all  impaired,  but  his  articulation  was  feeble, 
and  the  last  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  physicians,  the  death 
guggles  being  then  in  his  throat,  were  in  Latin :  so  perfect  was  his 
mind  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  me,  '*  What  can  this  mean  ?  when 
I  attempt  to  speak,  I  croak  like  a  toad." ' 

Concerning  the  works  of  Fuseli,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  repeat  the  criticisms  and  quotations  which  we  have  from 
time  to  lime  put  forward  in  illustration  of  our  views  respecting 
subjects  of  art.  Mr.  Cunningham  prefers  Fuseli^s  paintings  to 
his  writings:  we  prefer  his  writings  to  his  pictures,  and  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  prove  our  admiration,  by  referring  to  them 
as  authorities  in  matters  of  pictorial  discussion.     We   shall, 
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therefore  only  say,  that  these  Tolumes  contain  his  Lectares^ 
complete,  to  the  number  of  twelve;  Aphorisms  on  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  a  History  of  Art  in  the  Schools  of  Italy.  A  highly 
finished  and  exceedingly  characteristic  portrait  is  prefixed. 

We  have  appended  Mr,  Cunningham's  highly  interesting 
volumes  to  this  article,  not  because  they  are  undeserving  of  a 
distinct  critique,  but  in  consideration  of  our  own  convenience, 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  so  wide  a  field*  They  are 
full  of  anecdote,  excellently  told,  and  of  piquant  criticism,  of 
questionable  correctness.  Mr.  C.  seems  at  times  more  anxious 
to  produce  effect,  than  concerned  to  secure  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  without  which  the  ablest  work  can  never  become  a 
text-book.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  deliberately  drawing  on 
his  invention ;  but  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  suspicion, 
that  his  authorities  have,  sometimes,  been  but  lightly  dealt 
with.  We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  extract  finom  a 
small  volume  lately  published,  of  some  interest,  but  which 
scarcely  claims  from  us  more  distinct  notice  as  the  subject  of 
regular  review.  In  the  pleasant  table-talk  of  the  veteran 
Northcote,  as  reported  by  nis  friend  Hazlitt,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  certain  representations  made  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

'  Cunningham  gives  a  wrong  account  of  an  anecdote  which  he  has 
taken  from  me.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester^  had  said  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  **  a  pin-maker  was  a  more  im- 
portant memjber  of  society  than  Raphael."  Sir  Joshua  had  written 
some  remark  on  this  assertion  in  an  old  copy-book  which  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  which  nobody  probably  ever  saw  but  myself.  Cunningham 
states^  that  Sir  Joshua  was  present  when  Dean  Tucker  made  the 
speech  at  the  society^  and  that  he  immediately  rose  up,  and  with  great 
irritation  answered  him  on  the  spot ;  which  is  contrary  both  to  the  hct 
and  to  Sir  Joshua's  character.  He  would  never  have  thought  of  rising 
to  contradict  any  one  in  a  public  assembly  for  not  agreeing  with  him 
on  the  importance  of  his  own  profession.  In  one  part  of  the  new  Ufe, 
it  is  said  that  Sir  Joshua,  secmg  the  ill  effects  that  Hoearth's  honesty 
and  bluntness  had  had  upon  his  prospects  as  a  portrait-painter,  had 
learned  the  art  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  sitters,  and  to  mix  up 
the  oil  of  flattery  with  his  discourse  as  with  his  colours.  This  is  fitr 
from  the  truth.  Sir  Joshua's  manners  were  indeed  affable  and  oblie- 
ing,  but  he  flattered  nobody ;  and  instead  of  gossiping,  or  making  it 

his  study  to  amuse  his  sitters,  minded  only  his  own  business. 

His  Biographer  is  also  unjust  to  Sir  Joshua,  in  stating  that  his  table 

was  scantily  supplied  out  of  penuriousness Sir  Joshua 

never  gave  the  smallest  attention  to  such  matters ;  all  he  cared  about 
was,  his  painting  in  the  morning,  and  the  conversation  at  his  table. 

it  is  insinuated  that  he  was  sparing  of  his  ^rine,  M'hich  is  not 

true If  I  had  any  fault  to  And  with  Sir  Jodiua,  it  would 

be,  that  he  was  a  very  bad  master  in  the  art.     Of  all  his  pupils,  I  am 
the  only  one  who  ever  did  any  thing  at  alL     He  was  hke  the  boy 
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teaching  the  other  to  swim.  *'  How  do  you  do  when  you  want  to 
turn?"  "  How  must  you  do  when  you  turn?" — "Why,  you  must 
look  that  way !"    Sir  Joshua's  instructions  amounted  to  little  more.' 

We  shall  only  add  concerning  Mr.  Northcote's  "  Conversa- 
tions," that  the  book  is  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  that  shrewd 
*  observer/  full  of  expression,  and  beautifully  engraved. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  volumes  form  part  of  tne  Family  Library, 
and  are  profusely  illustrated  by  well  executed  likenesses,  and 
by  certain  wood-cuts  which  claim  very  little  of  our  admiration. 
We  shall  trespass  on  their  contents  for  one  more  fact,  which  we 
cite  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  set  right  the  public  mind  re- 
specting a  character  which  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been 
exceedingly  misunderstood.  Edward  Bird  had  been  appointed 
painter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and  on  the  occasion,  pre- 
sented her  Royal  Highness  with  a  picture — '  The  Surrender  of 
'  Calais.'  After  bis  death,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  an 
exhibition  of  his  works,  his  widow  applied  to  Prince  Leopold 
for  the  loan  of  the  painting.  He  went  beyond  the  request ;  for 
he  requested  her  acceptance  of  the  picture,  and  accompanied 
the  gift  with  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds. 


Art.  III.     Poenuf,  devotional  and  didactic,  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Bishop  Ken*    24mp.    pp.  207*    Price  3#.  dd-    London,  1831. 

TT  seems  not  to  have  been  suspected  until  of  late,  that  Bbhqp 
-*-  Ken's  poetical  authorship  extended  beyond  the  three  justly 
celebrated  hymns  for  Morning,  Evening,  and  Midnight ;  and  it 
has  only  very  recently  become  generally  known,  that  his  poetry, 
or  rather  his  verse,  fills  four  substantial  octavos,  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  each.  For  this  oblivion,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  account.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Bishop's  effusions,  to  pronounce  them,  as  a  whole,  utterly  un- 
readable; nor  can  we  but  admire  the  simplicity  of  his  worthy 
relative  and  editor,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  any- 
thing further  could  be  necessary,  than  to  ^ve  *  the  entire,  un- 
'  sifted  mass '  of  Ken  s  rhyming  papers  to  the  world.  Our  rea- 
ders would  not  thank  us  for  attempting  an  analysis  of  the 
strange  farrago  whence  the  present  Editor  has  contrived  to  ex- 
tract the  materials  of  the  very  neat  and  attractive  volume  in  our 
hands ;  but,  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  what  be  has  preserved,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  kind  of  stiiflT  which  he  has  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  reject.  At  the  visit  of  the  three  Magtan  princes  to 
Bethlehem,  Melchior  thus  addresses  the  Saviour : — 

VOL.  v. — N.S.  XT 
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f  Oreat,  Gracious  Sir^  do  not  despise 
The  gifts  of  foreign  votaries ; 
Mean  as  they  are,  they  are  the  best 
With  which  our  native  country's  blest. 
Our  finest  gold  we  hither  brinff, 
To  crown  our  pretty^  mighty  King/ 

Ken*s  grand  epic,  Edmundi  is  full  of  strange  conceits, — the 
efforts  of  a  man  without  high  poetical  genius,  to  attain  its  lof- 
tiest realizations.  Aiming  at  the  sublime,  he  reaches  only  the 
turgid  and  absurd.  He  has  a  strange  fancy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ethereal  cars  and  magical  chariots:  we  sliall  give  a 
sample  or  two. 

'  For  Beelzebub  awhile  the  rest  did  wait> 
Who  in  a  chariot  rode  in  horrid  state : 
Of  Assa-fodida  the  whole  was  built. 
With  glimmering  flame  of  hell  all  over  gih.' 

'  Of  guards  around  him,  dad  in  coats  of  clouds. 
Lined  through  with  fire,  there  marched  disordered  cvowds.' 

Edmund,  while  on  a  voyage,  is  overtaken  by  a  diaboHcal 
storm.— 

'  Aerial  fiends,  who  the  horizon  crowd. 
Shot  red-hot  bolts  from  catapults  of  cloud : 
Their  deadly  arrows  enter  the  ship'  sides. 
With  thunaerbolts  she  palisadoed  rides.' 

Satan  disguising  himself: — 

'  His  curled,  combed  periwig  he  made  of  hair. 
Which  from  their  heads  the  damned  wretches  tear.' 

In  another  poem,  combining  epic,  lyric,  and  didactic  forms, 
Satan  constructs  an  aerial  vehicle  after  the  following  fashion. 

'  On  wings  rent  from  a  dragon,  through  the  skies. 
He  with  full  speed  to  Taprobana  flies  ; 
Where,  viewing  all  the  tortoises  marine. 
He  chose  the  largest  for  his  dire  design : 
Turning  it  up  upon  the  sandy  shore. 
He  from  its  well  the  trembling  creature  tore. 
'Twas  in  diameter  a  fathom  wide; 
Mother-of-pearl  walled  it  on  either  side ; 
With  trees  of  coral  pillared,  and  the  head 
Was  with  their  branches  intermixed,  o'erspread. 
Two  wing'd  sea-monsters  by  his  charms  dismayed. 
Swam  with  obsequious  terror  to  his  aid ; 
Whip,  harness,  reins,  he  formed  of  ocean  weeds^ 
To  govern  or  diastise  his  scaly  steeds. 
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The  seats  of  downy  moss  compounded  were; 

And  thus  equipped  he  drives  it  through  the  air : 

On  the 'Smooth  waring  clouds  it  swifter  glides^ 

Than  on  the  snow  a  sledge  Laplandian  sudes. 

Himself  he  in  aped  regal  robe  attires^ 

Sceptred  and  crowned  with  glittering  meteor  fires. 

Swiftly  he  moved,  and  all  the  voyage  flings 

The  humid  air  upon  the  monsters'  wings ; 

Still  frighted  with  the  thought,  that  should  they  dry. 

The  chariot  would  faXL  heamong  from  the  sky.' 

The  ti'ansition  from  this  extravagance  and  false  taste,  to  the 
richness,  vigour,  and  occasional  beauty  of  his  happier  efforts,  is 
extreme.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  tollowing  noble 
lines  are  from  the  same  pen  as  the  preceding  specimens  ? 

'God. 

'  Holiest  of  Holies,  Thou  art  God  alone. 
On  thy  all-glorious,  everlasting  throne ! 
Thou,  Rode  of  Ages  !  dost  the  same  abide. 
While  our  durations  by  short  minutes  glide. 
Thy  wondrous  works  Thy  mighty  power  declare. 
Which  yet  faint  sketches  of  Thy  glory  are. 
Thy  majesty  ten  thousand  suns  outvies, 
A  sight  too  radiant  for  the  seraphs'  eyes. 
Thy  deity,  uncircumscribed  by  space. 
Fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  extramundane  space. 
Above  all  change  unchangeably  abides. 
And  as  it  pleases,  casual  changes  fl;uide8. 
Thou  present  art  in  this  terrestriid  sphere ; 
Where'er  we  fly  or  hide.  Thou  still  art  near : 
Thou  present  art  when  sinners  dare  thy  stroke, 
Thou  present  art  when  saints  thine  aia  invoke ; 
Thou,  in  all  sin's  recesses,  dost  survey 
Pollution  with  an  unpolluted  ray; 
Thou  present  art  all  creatures  to  sustain. 
And  influence  thine  universal  reign ; 
Thou  in  the  temple  of  the  world  dost  dwell, 
All  blessings  to  confer,  all  ills  expel; 
Benign,  or  dreadful.  Thou  still  present  art. 
In  every  saint,  in  every  sinner's  heart : 
Thy  saints  there  for  thy  Godhead  temples  build. 
Which  with  thy  gracious  Shechinah  are  filled; 
And  from  thy  presence  sinners  feel  within. 
Anticipation  of  wrath  due  to  sin. 

'  Thou  searcher  of  my  heart !  my  heart  possess. 
Thine  own  idea  deeply  there  impress. 
O  purify  me.  Lord  !  as  Thou  art  pure; 
From  the  polluting  world  my  soul  secure ; 
Thine  image  re-engrave;  to  copy  Thee, 
Is  my  chief  prayer— shall  my  ambition  be.'"PP-  36,  37« 

T  T  2 
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Still  more  graceful*  pleasing,  and  even  touching  are  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas.  We  wonder  that  they  escaped  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's eye,  in  making  his  selections  from  Keni  for  his  '  Chris- 
tian Poet/ 

*  Friendship  with  Death. 

'  When  I  on  Death  approaching  thinks 
My  soul  begins  to  shrink  : 
My  powers  would  fain  that  thought  postpone^ 
Till  towards  my  dying  groan : 
Belshazzar's  tremblings  on  me  seize^ 
And  I  together  smite  my  knees. 

'  Soul !  thou  infallibly  art  sure. 
That  death  I  must  endure  ; 
Thou  canst  not  the  set  time  descry. 
But  know'st  that  it  is  nigh. 
Since  then  I  shortly  Death  must  see. 
Why  should  we  now  such  strangers  be  ? 

'  Blest  Jesus  deigns  to  taste  for  all. 
Death's  bitterness  and  gall ; 
And  sweetens  death,  to  saints  who  tread 
The  footsteps  where  He  led : 
As  faith  and  hope  in  votaries  fail. 
Death's  terrors  oy  degrees  prevail. 

'  When  Jesus  gained  his  throne  on  high. 
Death  itself  seemed  to  die : 
His  opened  grave  shewed  how  the  saints 
Shall  force  all  Death's  restraints : 
And  opened  heaven  assured  their  eyes. 
Their  bodies  from  the  grave  shonld'rise. 

'  In  the  expanse  Jehovah  placed 
A  pillar  double- &ced. 

Which  through  the  sea  the  tribes  should  guide 
Safe  to  the  adverse  side  ; 
Which  should  appear  to  Israel  bright. 
And  to  Egyptians,  dismal  night. 

*  Thus  double-faced.  Death  always  flies. 
Race  human  to  surprise : 
To  the  impious,  drradfiil  he  appears. 
Darting  outrageous  fears ; 
To  souls  to  Jesus  reconciled. 
His  looks  inviting  are,  and  mild. 

'  The  wicked  at  Death's  look  may  quake; 
Saints  friendship  with  him  make. 
May  I,  when  he  draws  near  my  bed. 
Toward  Jesus  raise  my  head ; 
And  joyfully  embrace  my  friend, 
By  whose  kind  dart  I  heaven  ascend/ 
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*  Dying  to  thb  World. 

'  My  soul  lives  bat  a  stranser  here; 
My  country  is  the  heavenly  sphere  : 
Wnile  GKxi  here  wills  my  stay« 
His  grace  my  powers  shall  sway. 
DeaUi !  when  for  me  yon  are  designed^ 
But  little  work  in  me  you'll  find. 

'  My  all  is  Ood's  possession  grown : 
I  nothine  keep  to  call  my  own. 
If  any  self  you  see 
Remaining  still  in  me, 
O I  that  should  long  ago  have  died. 
Had  I  the  lurking  lU  descried. 

'  Perhaps  you'll  at  my  body  aim^ 
But  t&t's  devoted  to  Qod's  name ; 
God  there  is  pleased  to  build 
A  temple  witn  Gbd  filled ; 
Dare  you  to  ruin  that  design. 
Which  temple  is  of  Gk)dhead  trine  ? 

'  By  GM's  permission  yet  you  may 
Dissolve  this  house  built  up  of  clay: 
In  ruins  when  it  lies. 
It  glorious  shall  arise. 
And  rise  to  a  much  nobler  height ; 
Than  the  first  temple  much  more  bright. 

'  Should  you  my  heaveH-bom  soul  attempt. 
That,  m>m  your  terrors  lives  exempt ; 
You  ne'er,  with  all  your  skill. 
Could  souls  immortal  kill. 
You  need  not  me  and  world  divide; 
I  loi^  ago  the  world  denied. 

'  I  have  prevented  all  your  force. 
Which  from  my  friends  might  me  divorce. 
To  friends,  though  truly  dear. 
My  heart  dares  not  adhere : 
No  perfect  friend  but  Ghid  I  know; 
For  God  I  all  the  rest  for^o. 

'Should  you  invade  me,  armed  with  pain, 
And  make  me  numerous  deaths  sustain. 
My  will,  to  God  resisned. 
Sweet  ease  in  God  will  find ; 
God's  love  will  all  my  pains  endear. 
With  joy  my  dissolution's  near. 

'  Death !  when  you  shall  approach  my  head, 
Ypu'U  nothing  see  but  what  is  dead ; 
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Yet  do  not  me  forsake ; 

Care  of  my  body  take  ; 

Liay  me  with  gentle  hand  asleep. 

Ood  in  the  grave  my  dust  will  keep/ 

pp.  140--142. 

The  following  fragment  (not  in  the  present  Selection)  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Ken  sometimes 
alembicates  a  thought. 

*  Divine  Skill. 

'  From  glorious  QiA  an  angel  sent^ 
His  vial  on  Euphrates  spent. 
Should  he  his  empty  vial  fill 
Widi  Hermon  dew,  and  thence  distil 
One  drop  on  every  stream  which  glides. 
Till  it  in  ocean  last  abides ; 

'  Yet  every  drop  Omniscience  knows. 
And  when  it  in  each  billow  flows ; 
Can  every  drop  entirely  lave> 
From  its  transfusion  into  wave ; 
Though  distant  as  each  polar  shore. 
Can  to  the  vial  them  restore. 

*  Should  every  drop  in  vapour  rise. 
Turn  rain,  hail,  snow,  when  in  the  skies. 
Thence  falling,  into  earth  be  sunk. 
And  up  by  vegetables  drunk, — 
God  all  their  shiftings  can  compute. 
And  into  dew  them  re-transmute.' 

We  transcribe  the  lines  entitled,  '  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Saints  in  the  intermediate  State ',  on  account  of  the  striking  and 
somewhat  unusual  thought. 

'  Above  all  sin  and  sorrow  they  are  placed, 
And  with  the  sight  of  God  Incarnate  graced. 
In  outward  courts  at  present  they  reside. 
And  at  a  distance  from  the  throne  abide : 
There,  longing  for  re-union  to  their  dust. 
For  the  full  congregation  of  the  just. 
To  hear  the  a^vful  trump  to  judgement  sound. 
To  be  eternally  absolved  and  crowned ; 
With  bodies  glorified  to  be  arrayed. 
Inhabitants  of  the  bright  temple  made ; 
Their  morning  bliss  no  thought  can  comprehend. 
Which  their  meridian  beams  shall  far  transcend.' 

p.  55. 
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We  must  make  room  for  one  more  admirable  specimen. 

'  TfljB  Vision  of  the  Heart. 

*  Is  this  the  heart  breathed  from  Jehovah's  breath  ? 
Or  did  all-eracions  God  breathe  sin  and  death  ? 
Is  this  the  heart  where  reason  sovereign  re]gned> 
And  all  propensions  of  the  will  restrained ; 
Formed  every  sense^  each  passion^  to  control^ 
And  keep  sweet  peace  in  the  harmonions  soul ; 
Whose  realm  with  this  vast  globe  should  co-extend^ 
And  make  all  creatures  to  its  empire  bend  ? 
I  see  my  hated  self  impure  and  vain ; 
I,  judce  and  witness^  my  false  heart  arraign : 
My  ocuous  sins  my  trembling  soul  confound. 

0  that  I  might  in  my  own  tears  be  drowned — 
But>  woe  is  me,  my  flinty  eyes  are  dry; 

My  tears  away,  when  most  I  want  them,  fly. 
My  sighs !  my  tears !  O  whither  are  ye  flown — 
Why  to  my  heart  are  ye  such  strangers  grown  ? 
Return,  return*  and  these  two  cisterns  flU, 
That  in  ne'er-ceasing  streams  they  may  distil. 
Ah  !  not  my  eyes,  it  is  this  heart  of  stone. 
Which  I  should  rather  in  this  drought  bemoan. 
Some  Moses  strike  it  with  his  powerful  rod. 
Till  seas  gush  out  for  my  offenaed  God. 
Lord !  to  thy  dreadful  wrath,  to  endless  woes, 

1  every  moment  my  own  soul  expose : 
I  am  a  leper,  odious  and  impure; 

How  can  thy  purest  eyes  this  wretch  endure ! 

Thou  art  my  Father,  1  the  impious  son. 

Who  from  thy  tenderest  arms  away  have  run. 

Thou  art  my  Saviour,  and  wouldst  die  for  me; 

I  am  the  Jew  who  nailed  thee  to  the  tree. 

Thou  art  the  boundless  source  of  love  and  joy. 

And  I  to  grieve  thee  all  my  powers  employ.'       pp.  63,  4. 

We  are  indebted,  it  seems,  for  this  well-judged  and  tasteful 
selection  of  what  may  be  styled,  in  hackneyed  phrase,  ^  the  beau- 
ties' of  Ken,  to  a  passing  criticism  in  an  article  on  Sacred  Poetry, 
in  No.  Ixiii.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.     *  The  simple  and  touch- 

*  ing  devoutness  of  many  of  Bishop  Ken's  lyrical  effusions/  it 
was  remarked,  *  has  been  unregarded,  because  of  the  ungraceful 

*  contrivance  and  heavy  movements  of  his  narrative.*  This  cri* 
ticism  first  directed  the  Editor's  attention  to  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Bishop's  poetical  works,  in  which  he  found,  *  mixed  up 

*  with  a  large  alloy  of  unreadable  material,  much  that  appeared 
'  to  him  rich  and  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  expression.'  The 
task  of  extracting  the  more  precious  produce  from  the  cmAe 
ore,  was  one  that  required  no  ordinary  combination  of  patient 
labour  and  poetic  feeling  and  tact.  Indeed,  to  toil  through  '  four 
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substantial  octavos  *,  the  average  of  which  is  either  in  bad  taste 
or  of  common-place  quality,  and  much  of  which  is  positively 
worthless,  for  the  sake  of  detecting  and  bringing  to  light  the 
rich  vein  that  here  and  there  discovers  itself, — demanded,  one 
would  have  thought,  a  very  powerful  incentive,  or  singular  per- 
severance ;  and  that  this  should  have  been  accomplished  with  a 
vigilant  exercise  of  discretion  and  sound  judgement,  from  no 
other  motive  than  a  chivalrous  sense  of  literary  justice,  stimu- 
lated by  a  keen  appreciation  of  Ken*s  real  merits  as  a  writer,  is 
actually  a  *  curiosity  in  literature.'  Often,  in  the  same  poem,  the 
Editor  says,  '  stanzas  of  great  beauty  are  mingled  with  others 

*  of  absurd  and  even  offensive  expression/ 

*  In  the  very  midst  of  a  verse^  a  line  or  phrase  will  present  itself,  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  grace  of  its  companions,  as  to  ren- 
der extirpation  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  to 
be  utterly  inadmissible  that  there  should  be  the  slightest  tampering 
ivith  the  original  text.  Right  feeling  and  correct  taste  alike  forbade 
the  substitution  of  other  words^  even  where  such  alteration  might  be 
an  improvement.  The  following  selection,  then,  has  been  scrupulously 
transcribed  from  the  originals :  where  chasms  occurred,  they  were  filled 
up  by  lines  or  stanzas  from  other  portions  of  the  Author's  writings. 
Unless  the  Editor  have  grossly  failea  in  judgement,  this  little  volume 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  have  a  true  relish  for  "  simple  and  touch- 
ing devoutness,"  set  forth  in  language  always  expressive  and  often 
highly  poetical.' 

It  may  account,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  for  the  extreme  in- 
equality of  Ken'a  poetry,  that  '  the  entire  publication  was  post- 

*  humous ; '  and  '  it  is  evident,'  we  are  told,  '  from  numberless 

*  instances  of  incorrect  transcript,  as  well  as  from  the  strange 
'  absence  of  all  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  (original)  £di- 

*  tor,  that  the  entire,  unsifted  mass  of  the  Bishop  s  poetical 

*  papers  was  committed  most  impartially  to  the  press.'  We 
must  admit  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  writer  claims,  in 
common  fairness,  to  be  estimated  by  his  success,  rather  than  by 
his  failures.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  a  little  remarkable, 
(although  tiie  case  is  by  no  means  singular,)  tiiat  so  ready  a  ver- 
sifier should  have  contented  himself  with  so  slovenly  and  uiv 
equal  composition,  and  that  one  who  was  capable  of  attaining 
high  excellence,  should  have  produced  so  much  of  an  inferior 
and  worthless  quality.  From  the  errors  of  taste  and  judgement 
which  abound  throughout  his  works,  the  present  Editor  admits 
it  to  be  questionable,  bow  far  the  Bishop's  poems  would  have 
derived  any  material  advantage  from  his  own  revision.  Are  we 
to  ascribe  this  defective  judgement  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Au- 
thor, or  to  the  erroneous  standard  of  taste  in  those  times?  Ken 
was  born  thiity  years  after  Waller^  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  Dryden,  Parnell,  ami  Addison.     Our  language  bad  at  that 
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period  attained  what  has,  by  many  competent  judges,  been  con- 
sidered as  the  era  of  its  greatest  purity  and  forcible  simplicity. 
Criticism,  however^  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  if  English  versifica- 
tion had  become  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  in  the 
days  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  principles 
and  laws  of  poetry  were  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
popular  models  were  adapted,  by  their  very  success,  to  mislead 
the  taste ;  and  it  is  probable  that  erroneous  notions  of  poetic 
inspiration  had  some  share  in  producing  the  copious  inundation 
of  indifferent  verse  which  the  press  at  that  time  was  continually 
pouring  forth.  While  Paradise  Lost  was  lying  comparatively 
neglected,  the  age  teemed  with  voluminous  epics ;  and  among 
others.  Ken  aspired,  in  unlucky  hour,  to  the  epic  crown.  His 
"  Edmund  "  is  a  signal  failure.  *  The  plot,*  the  present  Editor 
remarks,  '  is  without  ingenuity;  the  machinery,  mere  clumsy 
'  diablerie  i  and  nothing  is  tolerable  but  the  versification  and 
'  the  sentiments,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  those  vigorous 
'  passages  which  Ken  never  fails  to  mingle  with  even  his  worst 
'  compositions.'  The  failure  of  Ken  in  epic  or  narrative  verse, 
is  not,  however,  more  striking  than  the  absence  of  all  talent  for 
lyrical  poetry  in  Dryden,  whose  faults  are  not  less  characteristic 
of  the  age. 

*  Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care. 
When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 
Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
The  last  and  greatest  art, — ^the  art  to  blot.' 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  even 

t fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  efiaced  a  line.* 

But  Shakspeare*s  minor  poems  breathe  the  true  lyrical  spirit, 
while  his  genuine  dramatic  works  exhibit  not  only  the  highest 
powers  of  invention,  but  the  most  consummate  taste  and  judge- 
ment, and  a  perfect  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of  the  lan- 
guage. Between  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  that  of  Pope, 
English  poetry  suSfered,  in  fact,  a  positive  decline ;  and  when 
our  writers  returned  to  correctness,  it  was  learned  in  the  worst 
of  all  possible  schools,— a  foreign  and  a  French  one. 


'  Exact  Racine  and  Comeille's  noble  fire 
Shew'd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire.' 

And  in  the  new  admiration  which  they  excited,  the  love  and 
study  of  Nature  were  forgotten.  Thomson,  indeed,  chose  the 
Seasons  for  his  theme,  and  so  made  himself  immortal ;  but  his 
diction,  ornate,  gorgeous,  and  entirely  artificial,  is  marked  by 
the  vicious  taste  of  the  day ;  and  he  seems  more  the  courtier  of 
Nature,  than  her  child  and  pupil,  or  confidant. 

VOL.  V. — N.S.  u  u 
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But  to  return  to  Bishop  Ken.  Were  the  good  Prelate's  ly- 
rical effusions  distinguished  throughout  by  an  excellence  not 
found  in  his  narrative  versei  it  might  be  set  down  to  his  not 
having  a  turn  for  the  latter  description  of  poetry.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  instance  in  our  own  day,  of  a  lyric  poet  of 
the  first  order,  failing  in  narrative.  But  Ken's  lyric  poems  are 
singularly  unequal ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  his  &cility  and 
readiness  were 'to  him,  as  they  have  been  to  many,  a  snare,  by  in- 
disposing him  to  the  labour  of  revision.  It  is  probable  too, 
that  he  deemed  the  mechanism  of  verse  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  sentiments  he  vrished  to  express.  A  writer  may,  without 
excess  of  vanity,  attach  a  value  to  his  verse,  as  the  record  of 
devout  feelings  and  the  vehicle  of  instructive  sentiments,  even 
though  he  may  have  failed  to  render  it  intrinsically  attractive. 
Yet,  he  who  employs  verse  as  a  medium  for  his  thoughts,  shews 
that  he  is  anxious  to  gain  for  them  the  advantage  of  pleasing 
and  harmonious  expression ;  and  if  he  fails  of  pleasing,  he  has 
lost  his  pains.  We  must  then  conclude  that  no  man  of  real 
genius  would  publish  what  is  vapid  or  worthless,  but  from 
an  illusion  of  judgement,  which  must  be  explained  again  by  the 
reponderance  oi  poetic  enthusiasm  over  the  faculty  of  taste. 
t  is  certain  that  a  very  high  order  of  original  genius  is  always 
associated  with  that  fine  instinct  which  works  by  rules  above 
all  criticism,  secret  and  undefinable,  but  securing  the  perfect 
result  which  we  witness  in  the  master-pieces  that  form  the  eras 
of  literature.  Judgement  forms  an  essential  element  of  true 
genius.  But,  in  minds  not  of  the  highest  order,  a  considerable^ 
degree  of  real  talent  and  strong  feeling  is  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  a  feeble  judgement,  which  yet,  affecting  as  it  were 
the  independence  of  original  genius,  disdains  the  aid  of  the 
artificial  rules  of  criticism.  The  productions  of  such  writers 
will  always  be  unequal  and  defective.  After  them  will  arise 
writers  less  warmly  inspired,  perhaps,  by  poetic  feeling,  and 
not  possessed  of  a  higher  order  or  original  talent,  but  who» 
warned  by  their  failures,  make  excellence  their  study,  and 
attain  it  by  the  assiduity  and  laborious  refinement  of  art.  In 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been,  as  it  were,  stages  answering  to  this  classification.  After 
all,  however,  genuine  feeling  almost  always  provides  for  itself 
natural  and  graceful  expression ;  and  improprieties  invariably 
proceed  from  defective  art,  in  connexion  with  a  want  of  entire 
simplicity  of  object,  springing  from  a  solicitude  about  efiSsct 
Between  the  high  intellectual  inspiration  which  supersedes 
acquired  art,  and  the  perfect  mastery  of  art  which  approaches 
the  highest  genius,  there  is  nothing  that  can  achieve  sustained 
or  consistent  excellence. 

Bishop  Ken  was  certainly  gifted  with  a  portion  of  this  genuine 
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inspiration ;  and  his  compositions  are  interspersed  with  '  pure 
'  and  bright  touches  of  poetry/  such  as  disarm  all  criticism.  As 
might  be  expected,  where  he  is  most  devout  and  affecting,  he 
is  most  correct  and  graceful.  When  didactic,  he  becomes  lan- 
guid :  when  occupied  with  a  conceit,  a  figure,  or  a  paradox,  he 
loses  himself.  There  is  little,  however,  in  the  present  selection, 
that  can  offend  against  a  fastidious  taste,  and  much  that  will| 
by  its  spirit,  interest  every  lover  of  sacred  poetry.  The  public 
are,  we  think,  much  indebted  to  the  Editor,  who  has  shewn  bis 
taste,  not  more  in  the  competent  execution  of  his  delicate  task, 
than  in  the  style  in  which  the  poems  are  printed.  The  pub* 
lication  is,  in  fact,  a  typographical  gem. 


Art.  IV.  I.  Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  the  Dissenting  In" 
terest;  with  Hints  for  its  Improvement  by  liJeans  of  a  Consolidated 
Union.    By  One  of  the  Laity.    8vo.    pp.  68.    London.    1831. 

2.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  EngHsh  and  Scottish  Dissenters,     Bv 

tbe  Rev.  Adam  Thomson^  A.M.^  Coldstream.    13mo.    pp.  296. 
Edinb.  1830. 

3.  The  Church  of  England  and  Dissent  An  Article  corrected  and 
enlarged  from  the  xlviiith  No.  of  the  British  Review.  Bv 
John  Cawood,  M.A.^  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions.     12mo.    pp.  67-    London.     1831. 

4.  Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England/  or  a  Defence  of  the  Principles 
of  Nonconformity,  contained  m  the  "  Church-JMember's  Ouide  ** ; 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  ^'  The  Church  of  England  and 
Dissent."    By  John  Angell  James.    8vo.     London.    1830. 

5.  Remedies  for  the  Church  in  Danger;  or  Hints  to  the  Legislature 

on  Church  Reform.     By  the  Kev.  John  Acaster,  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen's,  York.   8vo.    pp.  104.   Price  4s.  6d.   London.    1830. 

6.  Reasons  for  seceding  from  the  Dissenters,  and  for  conforming  to 

the  Established  Church  of  England.     18mo.     pp.  22.    London. 
1830. 

nnHESE  are  not  times  in  which  it  can  be  politic  or  safe  for 
either  Churchmen  or  Dissenters  to  shut  their  eyes  to  no- 
torious abuses,  or  even  to  imputed  defects,  in  the  systems  to 
which  tliey  are  respectively  attached.  Noisy,  thorough-going 
partisans  on  either  side,  may  succeed  in  gaining  the  plaudits  of 
their  friends,  but  they  will  be  of  small  benefit  to  the  cause  ihey 
are  anxious  to  uphold.  The  Church  of  jEngland  has  other 
enemies  to  fear,  than  the  Dissenters.  The  Dissenting  Interest 
had  never  less  to  fear  from  either  Church  or  State »  yet  is  that 
Interest  far  from  being  in  a  condition  in  which  its  most  enlight* 
ened  friends  can  satisfactorily  acquiesce,  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  present  aspect  and  prospects  of  society.   Under  these  cir* 
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cumstances,  might  it  not  be  wise, — since,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  have  been  vainly  striving  to 
convert  or  reform  each  other, — for  each  party  to  bend  its 
attention  to  its  own  concerns  ? 

Were  we  disposed  to  renew  a  useless  and  prejudicial  warfare, 
seldom  has  a  more  tempting  occasion  presented  itself,  than  is  af- 
forded by  two  or  three  recent  publications  by  some  ill-advised 
eulogists  of  the  Established  Church.  This  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Cawood's  is,  indeed,  a  strong  provocative  to  controversy ;  nol 
on  account  of  any  novelty  or  force  in  the  arguments,  but  from 
the  cool  hardihood  of  its  allegations,  and  the  utter  disingenuous- 
ness  by  which  it  is  characterized*  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  flagrant  exhibition  of  the  perverting  influence  of  party 
spirit.  At  a  time  when  clergymen  of  his  own  Church  are 
comkig  forward  in  the  most  manly  and  uncompromising  manner, 
to  point  out  the  evils  which  loudly  call  for  remedy,  this  gentle- 
man takes  occasion  to  reprint  a  furious  attack  upon  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  for  incidentally  commenting  on  the  very  same  features 
of  the  Estabhshment.  What  Mr.  Acaster,  Mr.  Nihill,  Mr.  Cox, 
Mr*  Riland,  and  Mr.  Hurn  have  advanced,  Mr.  Cawood  dares 
not  deny,  and  prudently  omits  to  refer  to,  although  their  pub* 
lications  supply  an  ample  answer  to  all  his  virulent  abuse  of 
Mr.  James*  For  example,  if  Mr.  James  asserts  that  *  the 
'  Church  of  England  retains  many  of  the  corruptions  of  licr 
'  relation  to  Rome,'  he  is  'dogmatical,  uncandid,  and  unchristian.* 
But  Mr.  Acaster  may  say  :  '  Well  would  it  have  been  for  this 

*  country,  if  it  had  never  been  united  with  Rome ;  and  still 

*  better  for  our  holy  religion,  had  every  vestige  of  popery  been 
'extirpated  at  the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  land.  Un- 
'  happily,  however,  this  wus  not  the  case**  If  Mr.  James  ven- 
tures to  intimate  that,  in  the  Absolution  Service,  the  Church  of 
England  teaches,  that  her  priests  have  power  to  absolve  sins, 
his  language  is  'false  and  offensive*;  and  equally  false  and 
offensive,  according  to  Mr.  Cawood's  reasoning,  (if  reasoning  it 
can  be  called,)  would  be  such  a  charge,  if  brought  against  the 
Church  of  Rome*  But  he  well  knows  that  ministers  of  his  own 
Church  have  deplored  and  condemned  'the  unguarded  lan- 
'guageof  the  Absolution;'  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  because 
its  language  is  felt  to  be  indefensible;  that  its  effect  is  to  deceive; 
and  yet,  dbhonestly  concealing  these  facts,  he  has  the  assurance 
to  charge  Mr.  James  with  uttering  what  is  false.  As  a  defence 
of  his  Church,  nothing  can  be  more  impotent  in  argument ;  nor 
does  Mr*  Cawood  seem  to  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  turning  the 
tables  upon  Dissent,  and  shewing  that  it  has  its  abuses,  as  well 
as  the  Church*     But  then,  '  the  abuses  of  the  Church  are  ex^ 

*  iraneous  to  the  Establishment,'  while  '  the  abuses  of  Dissent 
'  are  inherent  in  the  system.'    Bravely  said.    Here  is  no  flinch- 
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ing»  no  weak  compunction  in  the  tone ;  but  the  flat  assertion 
comes  upon  us  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  answer  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  courtesy.  To  courtesy,  however,  this  chival- 
rous gentleman  can  have  little  claim,  as  his  language  is  as  coarse 
and  rude  as  his  conduct  is  disingenuous.     Thus  we  have,  '  that 

*  infamous  and  turbulent  bisot,  Robert  Brown,  the  father  of 
'  Independency  * ; — Cromwell,  *  the  bloody  usurper  *,  from  whose 
hands,  we  are  told.  Dr.  John  Owen  accepted  a  deanery,  though 
he  *  would  have  spurned  at  one  from  the  hands  of  a  legitimate 

*  sovereign  ';^'that  *  mendacious  manual,'  Palmer's  Nonconform- 
ist's Catechism.  But  Mr.  James  comes  in  for  the  largest  measure 
of  his  vituperation,  for  which  he  has  nobly  revenged  himself  by 
a  Reply,  as  mild,  dignified,  and  temperate,  as  his  Adversary's 
language  and  spirit  are  the  reverse.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Cawood's 
pamphlet  will  circulate,  and  is  designed  to  be  circulated,  where 
no  Reply  is  likely  to  reach. 

'  Meantime^  he  trusts  the  checks  his  arms  receive. 
But  few  will  hear  of — fewer  still  believe ; 
Hopes  the  dry  record  will  be  little  sought. 
And  feels  a  Jesuit  pleasure  at  the  thought. 
It  seems  the  choicest  secret  of  his  art. 
To  ward  invasions  from  the  weaker  part ; 
To  veil  all  blemishes,  and  make  the  most 
Of  what  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  to  boast. 
Of  full  exposure  more  than  all  afraid. 
He  trusts  to  neat  manoeuvres  to  invade 
That  thorough  search,  in  every  hole  and  nook. 
Which  unencumbered  truth  alone  can  brook ; 
And  labours  hard,  by  hiding  all  the  traces. 
To  intimate  that  there  are  no  such  places. 
But  he  who  finds  it  needful,  on  his  part. 
To  ply  the  mean  artillery  of  art. 
Ana  sharpen  every  arrow  that  he  draws, 
]\Iay  well  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  cause. 
Suspect  he  may,  but  vain  that  lucid  doubt. 
Devoid  of  nobleness  to  search  it  out.' 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  thorough-going,  reckless  partizan, 
as  drawn  by  no  mean  artist.  We  leave  our  readers  to  trace  the 
likeness. 

We  cannot  profess  towards  Mr.  Cawood  that  gratitude  which 
he  affects  to  feel  towards  Mr.  James,  for  his  having  disclosed,  *  for 

*  the  first  time  in  something  like  official  form,  the  defects,  dis- 
'  tractions,  and  abuses  of  Dissent ;'  yet  we  think  that  some  good 
may  be  extracted  even  from  his  performance.  It  ought  to  teach 
Dissenters,  that  how  susceptible  soever  their  cause  may  be  of  de- 

JencCf  if  it  is  devoid  of  attraction,  it  is  not  likely  to  gain  ac- 
cessions to  the  number  of  its  friends  and  supporters.  Opponents 
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may  be  put  down  by  arguments,  but  no  one  was  ever  yel  argued 
into  liking  what  was  disagreeable  to  him.  The  evils  of  Dissent 
are  the  strength — are  felt  to  be  the  strength  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Established  system.  And  if  the  abuses  of  the  Church  be 
indeed  the  only  reason  for  Dissent,  the  abuses  of  Dissent  must 
be  admitted  as  a  fair  counter-plea ;  and  who,  in  weiffhing  one 
set  of  arguments  against  the  other,  will  hold  the  baunce  with 
an  even  hand  ?  Dissent,  abstract  dissent,  is  indeed  '  a  cold  ne- 
'  gation.'  Such  too,  it  may  be  said,  is  Protestantism  itself,  con- 
sidered as  the  negation  of  Popery ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  among 
us  too  many  negative  Protestants.  The  religion  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  however,  is  no  abstraction,  but,  under  a  negative 
name,  constitutes  a  system  of  faith  and  practice,  as  positive,  and 
tangible,  and  well  defined  as  that  of  any  church  in  tne  world.  Ife 
is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  alleged  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  grand 
modification  of  me  Protestant  faith. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  many  of  our  readers,  to  what, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dissenting  Interest,  (a  phrase  we  ex- 
tremely dislike,  and  use  merely  to  avoid  circumlocution,)  it  is 
meant  specifically  to  refer.  We  understand  it  as  designating 
that  great  body  of  orthodox  dissidents  from  the  Established 
Church,  who,  holding  the  same  faith  and  polity,  are  united  by 
a  common  i*eligious  and  political  interest,-^politicalj  that  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  regards  their  continued  enjoyment  of  religious 
liberty,  and  so  far  only.  It  is  to  the  churches  (or  organized 
congregations)  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  the  awkward 
phrase  is  invariably  intended  to  apply.  These  are  sometimes 
individually  spoken  of  under  the  technical  phrase  of '  an  interest 
*  at  such  or  such  a  place ;'  and  collectively,  they  form  the  Dis- 
senting Interest.  But  this  language,  though  understood  by 
Dissenters  themselves,  is  not  so  clearly  intelligible  to  others. 
Many  persons  may  be  led  to  suppose,  that  all  who  ate  called 
Dissenters  must  have  a  common  interest,  and  that  all  that  in- 
terests them  is  included  under  the  phrase.  But  not  less  mis- 
taken would  be  the  notion,  that  '  the  Protestant  Interest '  is  a 
fhrase  employed  to  designate  the  common  interests  of  true 
'rotestants,  instead  of  the  close  designs  of  a  faction.  Those 
churches  which  are  really  comprehended  under  this  technical 
phrase,  are,  in  fact,  the  Protestant  congregations  of  England, 
holding  substantially  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession,  and  the  Independent  form  of  church-government, — ^tbat 
is  to  say,  the  mutual  independency  of  congregations  under  thdr 
respective  pastors.  Were  we  to  call  this  aggregate  body,  the 
Congregational  Church  of  England,  in  contradistinction  firom 
the  Established  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  we  should 
doubtless  give  great  oflTence,— to  the  Dissenters,  by  using  the 
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term  Chureh  in  so  undisseniing  a  sense;  to  Churchmen,  by  call- 
ing any  thing  a  Church  of  England,  save  their  Church.  We 
must  nevertheless  contend,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  being 
composed  of  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Our  Lord,  *  in  whom 

*  none  but  the  Church  doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 
'  Church  doth  worship,'  * — the  Church  of  Christ  in  England 
(if  not  the  Church  of  England)  must  denote  and  include  all 
orthodox  denominations  of  Christian  believers ;  and  that  the 
aggregate  body  of  Congregationalists  or  Independents  form  a 
very  large  section  of  that  Church  in  England.  We  will  not 
quarrel,  however,  about  phrases :  we  only  me^n  to  say,  that 

*  the  great  Congregation '  of  orthodox  dissenting  congrejgations 
in  this  country,  form,  in  fact,  a  compact '  Interest,^  or  body  ec- 
clesiastical (though  not  corporate),  of  well  defined  tenets,  prin- 
ciples, and  polity, — albeit  a  body,  as  it  may  be  said,  without  any 
visible  head,  in  the  shape  of  Synod,  Conference,  Pope,  Patri- 
arch, or  Primate. 

Now  this  ecclesiastical  system  is  sometimes  called,  for  short- 
ness, *  Independency,' — another  unlucky  and  ill-omened  term, 
to  which  Hume  has  laboured  to  give  a  political  meaning,  as 
foreign  from  its  real  import  as  would  be  a  political  sense  attached 
to  the  word  Protestant  or  Evangelical.  But  we  must  take 
the  word  as  we  find  it;  and  in  the  pamphlet  noticed  at  the  head 
of  this  article, '  the  evils  resulting  from  Independency,  as  prac- 

*  Used  in  the  present  day,  are  unfolded  in  the  following  par- 

*  ticulars: 

« 

'  1.  Tlie  want  of  a  principle  of  adhesiveness,  to  give  consistency  to 
the  body^  and  a  more  efficient,  as  well  as  uniform  character  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

'  2.  The  insufficient  character  of  its  ministry. 

'  3.  The  defective  mode  of  education  pursued  in  theological  se*- 
minaries. 

'  4.  The  unfavourable  state  of  dissenting  congregations. 

*■  5.  The  tendency  to  division  in  oonsregational  churches- 

*  6.  The  objectionable  character  of  church-discipline.' 

It  is  to  remedy  more  especially  the  first  of  these  alleged  evils, 
that  the  project  of  a  general  congregational  union,  wnich  has 
been  repeatedly  proposed,  has  been  recently  revived  with  con- 
siderable zeal  and  sanguine  expectations  of  success.  Eight 
years  ago,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  our 
pages.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  we  may  claim  credit  for  having 
uniformly  advocated  every  species  of  Christian  union,  whether 
the  '  model '  be  old  or  new,  that  rests  upon  Catholic  principles. 
We  are  decided  friends  to  a  Congregational  Union,  on  grounds 

♦  Hooker. 
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which  we  shall  hereafter  specify ;  but  we  must  in  the  first  place 
examine  the  allegations  respecting  the  evils  it  is  designed  to 
correct,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of '  One  of  the  Laity/  it  would 
fail  to  remove. 

The  first  evil  is,  '  the  want  of  a  principle  of  adhesiveness '  in 
the  body  ecclesiastical ;  and  our  Layman  asseits,  that  the  essen- 
tial features  of  Independency  are  of  too  democratical  a  cha- 
racter to  admit  of  such  a  union  as  would  give  form  and  con- 
sistency to  the  whole. 

*  Among  the  Independents,  every  congregation  is  a  little  republic, 
too  inconsiderable  in  itself  to  exercise  much  influence,  but  of  too  much 
imaginary  importance  to  concede  a  particle  of  authority  to  any  su- 
perior power.  Yet,  without  a  controlling  influence,  where  would  be 
the  efliciency  of  a  union  ?  With  the  exception  of  an  annual  meeting, 
that  would  be  without  business,  and  mignt  make  a  noise  for  a  time, 
things  would  go  on  just  as  they  do  now ;  contempt  would  continue  to 
be  the  lot  of  Dissenters,  and  they  would  be  left  in  the  back-ground  in 
society.  .  .  .  The  genius  of  Independency  is  hostile  to  those  connecst- 
ing  links  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  go- 
vernment ;  although,  without  thcm^  it  is  impossible  to  govern  large 
bodies  of  men  with  any  uniformity  of  purpose.  Separate  interests, 
feeble  energies,  and  discordant  operations,  are  amongst  the  conse- 
quences inseparable  from  an  ecclesiastical  democracy,  which  becomes 
responsible  ror  all  the  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  disorder  that  may  be 
associated  with  the  system.  If  Dissenters  wish  for  instruction  in  this 
matter,  they  may  go  to  the  Moravians  and  Quakers ;  to  that  useful 
body,  the  W esleyan  Methodists ;  but,  above  all,  to  their  bxethren  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  whom  their  fathers  most  nearly  assi- 
milated.' 

We  give  this  Layman  full  credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  *  the  Independents/  as  well  as  for  having  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Dissenting  Interest  sincerely  at  heart ;  but  we  can- 
not but  think  that  he  has,  in  attempting  to  put  the  case  strongly, 
somewhat  over-stated  the  facts;  and  we  disagree  with  him 
entirely  as  to  the  remedy  he  prescribes  for  these  desperate 
disorders.  First,  as  to  the  facts.  Is  it  true,  that  these  little 
repubUcan  bodies  are  so  entirely  disconnected,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  harmonious  operations,  and  of  exercising  a  collective 
influence  ?  What  then  are  our  county  unions  or  associations 
of  congregational  churches  ?  Surely,  they  must  be  admitted  as 
evidence  that  these  ecclesiastical  repubUcs  are  not  wholly  in- 
disposed to  confederation,  although  they  might  not  very  readily 
submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  separate  jurisdiction.  Surely, 
too,  there  have  been  occasions  upon  which  the  Independent 
churches  of  this  kingdom  have  appeared  to  act  with  no  feeble 
energy  or  discordant  operation.  Not  merely  are  they  capable 
of  so  acting  under  the  pressure  of  any  common  grievance  or 
danger,  in  which  circumstances  their    principles  become  the 
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medium  of  an  electric  impulse ;  but  they  are  found  steadily  and 
harmoniously  concurring  in  the  great  enterprises  of  religious 
zealy  in  the  support  of  our  missionary  societies,  and  on  every 
emergency  which  calls  for  the  public  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  body.  Upon  any  worthy  occasion,  the  Independents  are 
just  as  able  to  act  unitedly  and  efficiently,  as  the  Quakers,  or 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  more  difficult 
to  predict  of  the  one  body,  than  of  the  other,  how,  under  given 
circumstances,  it  would  collectively  act.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  this  Writer,  that  the  genius  of  Independency  is  ut- 
terly hostile  to  unanimity  of  feeling  or  uniformity  of  purpose. 

Ecclesiastical  Independency  may  be  viewed  either  in  relation 
to  the  pastors  of  churches,  or  to  their  congregations.  It  is 
clearly  a  very  different  thing  for  pastors  to  have  no  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  for  congregations  to  be  under  no  foreign  control. 
The  latter  species  of  Independency  prevails  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  Church  of  England  itself  as  by  law  established. 
Every  parish  forms  a  distinct  and  independent  congregation, 
which,  in  the  management  of  its  own  church  affairs,  is  subject 
to  no  controlling  interference.  Every  parish  'is  a  little  republic, 
'too  inconsiderable  in  itself  to  exercise  much  influence,'  but 
very  jealous  of  its  rights;  democratic  also  in  its  constitution,  and 
liable  to  'the  consequences  inseparable  from  an  ecclesiastical 
'  democracy/  in  the  '  ignoi^ance,  vulgarity,  and  disorder '  that 
sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  popular  assemblies,  whether 
parish  vestries  or  dissenting  church-meetings,  but  less  fre- 
quently, we  believe,  in  the  latter.  And  some  few  parishes  are  so 
thoroughly  'independent',  as  to  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  vicar  or  lecturer,  which  right  they  exercise  very  indepen- 
dently. The  fact  is,  that  people  are  very  much  disposed,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  to  act  upon  independent  principles, 
in  all  cases  involring  the  raising  or  disbursement  of  money.  Dis- 
senting church-members,  who  support  their  own  minister,  and  pa- 
rishioners who  support  their  own  poor,  are  equally  apt  to  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affisiirs,  without  foreign 
interference  or  dictation.  So  long  as  each  congregation  among 
Dissenters  defrays  its  own  expenses,  and  provides  for  its  own 
wants,  independent  of  pther  congregations  it  will  justly  and  pro- 
perly remain  ;  and  good  reason  will  it  have  to  resist  any  '  con- 
trolling influence.'  Let  the  Dissenting  clergy  be  paid  by  the 
State,  or  supported  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  people,  and  their  congregational  independency 
may  easily  be  converted  into  Presby terianism,  Wesleyanism,  Dio- 
cesanism,  or  any  other  mode  of  government ;  but  not  till  then. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  sound  to  some  of  our  readers, 
it  is  undeniable,  that  Independency  is,  in  some  respects,  less 
directly  opposed  to  the  Episcopal,  tlian  to  the  Presbyterian 
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polity.  The  founders  of  the  Congregational  Interest  in  this 
country  were  no  Brownists,  as  has  been  most  falsely  stated; 
but  they  were  of  opinion  that^  if  the  ancient  rights  of  the  PreS" 
byters  of  the  Church  were  not  duly  attended  to  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  neither  were  the 
primitive  rights  of  the  people  duly  regarded  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Neal  represents  their  scheme  as 
^  a  middle  way  between  Brownism  and  Presbytery.*  They 
maintained^  '  that  every  particular  congregation  of  Christians 

*  has  an  entire  and  complete  power  of  jurisdiction  over  its  mem- 

*  bers,  to  be  exercised  by  the  elders  thereof  within  itself.  This, 
'  they  are  sure,  must  have  been  the  form  of  government  in  the 
'  primitive  Church,  before  the  number  of  Christians  in  any  city 

*  were  multiplied  so  far  as  to  divide  into  many  congregations, 
\  which  it  is  dubious,  whether  it  was  the  fact  in  the  Apostles* 

*  times Not  that  they  claim  an  entire  independency  of 

*  other  churches;  for  they  agree  that,  in  all  cases  of  offence,  the 
\  offending  church  is  to  submit  to  an  open  examination  by  other 

*  neighbouring  churches,  and,  on  their  persisting  in  their  error 
'  of  miscarriage,  they  are  then  to  renounce  all  Christian  com- 

*  munion  with  them  till  they  repent ;  which  is  all  the  authority 
'or  ecclesiastical  power  that  one  Church  may  exercise  over 
'  another,  unless  they  call  in  the  civil  magistrate,  for  which  they 

*  find  no  authority  in  Scripture.'  *  In  the  same  important  do- 
cument, the  Independents  of  164*3  profess  their  agreement  in 
doctrine  with  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  other 
reformed  churches;  and  state,  that  their  officers  and  public 
rulers  in  the  Church  are,  pastors,  teachers,  ruling  elders  (not 
lay,  but  ecclesiastical  persons),  and  deacons.  This  '  Apology/ 
the  rigid  Presbyterians  attacked  with  vehemence  and  'bitter 
'  invective.'  Baxter,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  Independents, 
mentions,  among  the  reasons  of  his  dislike,  their  'too  much 
'exploding  synods,'  and  their  popular  form  of  church-govern- 
ment, which  made  excommunication,  absolution,  &c.  to  depend 
on  the  votes  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  power  of  the  '  church- 
'  governors.'  He  admits,  however,  that  most  of  the  Independ- 
ent ministers  were  '  learned,  discreet,  and  godly  men ' ;  that  '  a 
'commendable  care  of  serious  holiness  and  discipline*  was  ex- 
hibited 'in  most  of  the  Independent  churches;  and  I  found ',  he 
adds,  '  that  some  episcopal  men,  as  Bishop  Usher  himself,  did 
'  hold,  that  every  bishop  was  independent  as  to  synods,  and 
'  that  synods  were  not  proper  governors  of  the  particular 
'  bishops,  but  only  for  their  concord  't. 

^^—^  ■  ■ _.■■-■  ^^ 

*  Apologetical  Narrative  of  the  Independents,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     Neal's  History,  Vol.  III.  (Hvo.)  p.  118. 
f  Orme's  Baxter,  vol.  II.  p.  96.  'N«-ul,  vol.  III.  p.  123. 
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One  main  point  of  difference  between  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Congregational  divines,  respected  Ordination.  The  Inde- 
pendents held  it  to  be  requisite,  that  '  ordination  should  be  at- 

*  tended  by  the  previous  election  of  some  church.'*  The  Pres- 
byterians ordained  all  approved  candidates  to  the  ministerial 
of&ce,  without  reference  to  any  local  charge.  Here,  again,  In- 
dependency is  not  so  directly  opposed  to  Diocesan  Episcopacy 
as  to  Presbyterianism,  differing,  as  we  admit  that  it  does  essen- 
tially, from  both  systems.  Ordination  without  view  to  a  par- 
ticular charge,  and  not  in  consequence  of  such  designation,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  appears,  it  has  been  remarked,  so  little  agreeable 
to  reason  and  usage,  that  the  Chilrch  of  England  herself,  in 
the  xxxiiid  canon,  forbids  ordination  *  without  a  certain  title, 
'  presentation  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  where  he  may 

*  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  some  minister's  place  in  the  cathe- 
'  dral,  or  some  other  collegiate  church,  where  he  may  exercise 

*  his  ministry.'  And  it  declares,  that  such  were  the  decrees  of 
more  ancient  tiroes,  t  What  were  the  opinions  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  point,  we  learn  from  an  im- 
portant document,  printed  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in  his  ''  Ire- 
nicum,**  containing  tne  Answers  to  certain  questions  propounded 
to  a  select  assembly  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  which  was  subscribed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  himself. 
In  this  paper,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  '  a  bishop  may  make 
'  a  priest,  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  so  may  princes  and  governors 
'  also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committed  to  them ; 
'  and  the  people  also,  by  their  election.    For,  as  we  read  that 

*  bishops  have  done  it,  so  Christian  emperors  and  princes  usually 
'  have  done  it.  And  the  people,  before  Christian  princes  were, 
'  did  commonly  elect  their  bishops  and  priests.  In  the  New 
'  Testament,  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or  priest,  need- 
'  eth  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election  or  appointing 

*  thereto  is  sufficient.'  ^ 


*  Neal,  vol.  III.  p.  125.  In  the  Savoy  Platform  of  Order,  a.  d. 
1651,  the  Congr^ational  or  Independent  divines  thus  explain  their 
opinions  on  this  point.  §  15.  '  Ordination  alone,  without  tlie  election 
'  or  precedent  consent  of  the  charch,  by  those  who  ibnndrly  have  been 
'  oroained,  by  virtue  of  that  power  they  have  received  by  tiieir  ordina- 
'  tion,  doth  not  constitute  any  person  a  church-<ifficer,  or  communicate 
'  church-power  unto  him.'  But,  in  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement  assented 
to  by  the  United  Ministers,  formerly  cftlled  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational," it  is  thus  stated  (Ch.  II.  §  3) :  '  That  ordinarily  none  shall 
'  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  such  as  are  called  and 
*  chosen  thereunto  by  a  particular  church.' 

f  See  Harmer's  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  in  Miscell.  Works,  p.  169. 

X  Stillmgfleet's  Irenicum,  Ft.  II.  Ch.  vii.  §  2. 

X  X  S 
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In  the  Church  of  England,  no  person  is  made  a  curate  or  pa- 
rochial minister  by  ordination :  *  holy  orders '  are  a  qualification 
for  exercising  the  specific  fiinctions  of  deacon  or  priest ;  but  the 
appointment  to  the  charge  or  cure,  which  constitutes  the  pas* 
toral  office,  is  derived  from  nomination,  which  nomination  is  in 
the  place  of  popular  election.  Election  and  ordination,  then, 
being  confessedly  distinct,  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Cofigregationalists  was,  not  whether  election 
superseded  ordination,  but  whether  ordination  might  precede 
election  to  a  particular  charge.  Dr.  Goodwin  and  his  colleagues, 
regarding  a  Christian  minister  in  the  capacity  of  a  pastor  or 
church-ruler,  argued,  that  '  it  appeared  absurd  to  ordain  an  of- 

*  ficer  without  a  province  to  exercise  the  office  in,  nor  did  they 
'  see  any  great  inconvenience  in  re-ordinations*'  *  Their  oppo- 
nents viewed  the  Christian  ministry  more  as  an  order,  invested 
with  certain  inherent  powers, — a  faculty,  or  profession,  endowed 
with  certain  privileges,  the  admission  into  which  required  to  be 
jealously  guarded ;  and  this  inherent  power  or  authority,  they 
conceived,  could  only  be  transmitted  by  those  who  were  of  the 
order.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  pastor's  office  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  accident  of  the  ministry.  The  Independents 
viewed  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  essential  condition  and  purpose 
of  the  institution  of  a  ministerial  order.  The  Presbyterians 
contended,  that  '  the  essence  of  a  call  to  office  doth  not  consist 

*  in  election,  but  in  ordination,  and  that  it  belongeth  to  a  pres- 
'  bytery  to  ordain.'  In  reference  to  these  propositions,  we  find 
it  urged  by  Independent  divines,  in  defence  of  their  practice, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  even  admitting  this,  it  would  not  aflTect 
the  claim  of  congregational  churches  to  be  considered  as  true 
churches,  and  their  officers  to  be  true  officers ;  *  for  Ordination, 
'  as  well  as  Election,  is  used  in  the  Congregational  way ;  and  so 
'  the  essence  of  the  call  is  not  wanting  there,  whether  it  consists 

*  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.' — *  Thouffh,'  they  said,  *  we  deny 
'  Ordination  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  call  to  office,  yet,  we 
'  assert  it  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  such  a  call :  officers 
'  ought  not  to  be  wholly  or  altogether  without  ordination ;  yet, 

*  the  very  essence  of  a  call  to  office  is  complete  without  ordi- 

*  nation.'  *  Every  man  who  is  actually  set  over,  or  hath  the 
'  charge  of  a  particular  flock  or  church,  hath  the  essentials  of 

*  the  ministenal  office.  But  every  man  who  is  elected  by  a 
'  church  of  Christ,  and  hath  accepted  of  the  choice,  though  as 

*  yet  unordained,  is  actually  set  over,  or  bath  the  charge  of  a 
'  particular  flock  committed  to  him.'    Whereas,  *  without  elec- 

*  tion,  a  man  cannot  be  over  any  flock,  though  he  hath  sub- 
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'niitted  formerly  to  ordination.'  Therefore^  they  concluded: 
*  That  which  doth  not  set  a  man  over  a  church  of  Christ,  or 
'  commit  it  to  his  charge,  doth  not  give  the  essentials  of  the 
'  ministerial  office,  or  of  the  outward  call  to  office.  But  or*- 
'  dination  doth  not  set  a  man  over  a  church  of  Christ,  nor  com- 
'mit  it  to  his  charge.  JErgo,  ordination  doth  not  give  the 
'  essentials  of  the  ministerial  office/*  In  like  manner,  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  ordained  upon  a  title  already  ob- 
tained, viz.,  the  cure  to  which  he  has  been  elected  or  nominated ; 
and  his  induction,  though  it  follows  upon  his  ordination,  is  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  takes  place  by  virtue,  not  of  his  ordination, 
but  of  his  previous  appointment. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  this  may  possibly  seem  a  very 
trivial  dispute;  but,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Independent 
divines  on  this  subject  have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  as 
it  formed  a  turning  point  of  the  controversy  between  them  and 
the  Presbyterians,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  tedious,  if 
we  endeavour  to  place  it  in  a  clear  light.  It  was  assuredly  no 
tenet  of  Independency,  that  ordination  to  office  by  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  is  an  unimportant  ceremony ;  or  that  a  con- 
gregation is  at  libertv  to  call  to  the  pastoral  office  any  un- 
educated pretender  who  might  offer  himself,  without  reference 
to  accredited  qualifications  or  to  the  concurrent  sanction  of 
other  ministers.  It  was  neither  imagined,  that  a  call  to  office 
on  the  part  of  a  church,  of  necessity  involved  a  competency  for 
office, — as  if  a  popular  choice  could  endow  the  individual  with 
some  mysterious  grace  or  gift ;  nor  that  the  fittest  judges  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry,  were 
always  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  particular  church 
who  sought  to  be  provided  with  a  teacher  and  ruler.  The 
office  of  pastor,  it  was  contended,  could  be  conveyed  only  by 
the  choice  of  the  church ;  and  the  essence  of  the  charge  con- 
sisted in  a  minister's  being  in  fact  chosen  and  invited  to  assume 
it,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  such  charge.  But  the  essentials  of 
a  qualification  for  the  office,  it  was  not  supposed  that  either 
sacerdotal  consecration  or  popular  election  could  impart. 

The  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities  of  the  Independent 
ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  sufficiently  bear  us 
out  in  this  exposition  of  their  sentiments  on  church-govern- 
ment ;  but  we  have  the  more  direct  evidence  of  their  own  re- 
corded opinions.  In  the  'Heads  of  Agreement'  already  re- 
ferred to,  occur  the  following  declarations  : — 

*  They  who  are  called  to  this  (ministerial)  office,  ought  to  be 
*  endued  with  competent  learning  and  ministerial  gifts,  as  also 

*  "  The  Preacher  sent :  in  answer  to  Jus  Divinum  MinisierH  Evan* 
gelii,  &c."  (Lond.  16S8.)  pp.  240-^246. 
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*  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  sound  in  judgement ;  not  novices  in  the 
'  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  without  scandal ;  of  holy 

*  conversation ;  and  such  as  devote  themselves  to  the  work  and 

*  service  thereof. ....     That  in  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter 
'  as  the  calling  and  choosing  a  pastor,  we  judge  it  ordinarily 

*  requisite,  that  every  such  (particular)  church  consult  and  ad- 

*  vise  with  the  pastors  of  neighbouring  congregations.     That, 

*  after  such  advice,  the  person  consulted  about,  being  chosen 
'  by  the  brotherhood  of  that  particular  church  over  which  he  is 

*  to  be  set,  and  he  accepting,  be  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to 
'  his  office  over  them ;  wherein  it  is  ordinarily  requisite,  that 

*  the  pastors  of  neighbouring  congregations  concur  with  the 
'  preaching  elder  or  elders,  if  such  there  be.' . .  •  •    And  '  it  is 

*  expedient  that  they  who  enter  on  the  work  of  preaching  the 

*  Gospel,  be  not  only  qualified  for  communion  of  saints,  but 

*  also  that,  except  in  cases  extraordinary,  they  give  proof  of 

*  their  gift  and   fitness   for   such  work   unto   the  pastors  of 

*  churches,  of  known  abilities  to  discern  and  judge  of  their 

*  qualifications ;  that  they  may  be  sent  forth  with  solemn  appro- 
'  bation  and  prayer :  which  we  judge  needful,  that  no  doubt 

*  may  remain  concerning  their  being  called  to  the  work,  and  for 
'  preventing  (as  much  as  in  us  lieth)  ignorant  and  rash  in-- 

*  truders,*  * 

*  We  must  take  it  for  granted  *,  says  Dr.  Owen,  *  that  every 

*  true  church  of  Christ  (that  is  so  in  the  matter  and  form  of  it) 
'  is  able  to  judge,  in  some  competent  measure,  what  gifts  of  men 

*  are  suited  unto  their  own  edification.  But  yet,  in  making  a 
'  judgement  hereof,  one  directive  means  is  the  advice  of  other 

*  elders  and  churches,  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 

*  by  virtue  of  the  communion  of  ehurcIieSf  and  the  avoidance 

*  of  ofience  in  their  walk  in  that  communion.' i*  Again,  in  de- 
fending the  power  and  right  of  election  antecedent  to  ordina- 
tion, as  *  commumcative  of  office-power ',  the  learned  Author 
says  :  '  It  will  be  objected,  I  know,  that  the  restoration  of  this 

*  liberty  unto  the  people,  will  overthrow  the  jus  pairanatms,  or 
'  right. of  presenting  unto  livings  and  preferments,  which  is  es- 
'  tablished   by  law  in   this  nation.     But  this  election  of  the 

*  church  doth  not  actually  and  immediately  instate  the  person 

*  chosen,  in  the  office  whereunto  he  is  chosen,  nor  give  actual 

*  right  unto  its  exercise.     It  is  required^  moreover,  that  he  be 

*  solemnly  set  apart  unto  his  office  in  and  by  the  church,  with 
'  fasting  and  prayer.     That  there  should  be  some  kind  of  pe- 

*  culiar  prayer  in  the  dedication  of  any  unto  the  office  of  the 

*  ministry,  is  a  notion  that  could  never  be  obliterated  in  the 

*  Heads  of  Agreement,  Ch.  II.  §§  2,  4,  5,  f. 

t  Owen's  ''  True  Nature  of  a  Oospei  Church  ",  p.  60. 
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*  minds  of  inen  concerned  in  these  things,  nor  cast  out  of  their 

*  practice It  is  needless  to  inquire,  what  is  the  au* 

'  thoritative  influence  of  this  ordination,  while  it  is  acknow* 
'  ledged  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  and  to  belong  essen* 
'  tially  unto  the  call  unto  office.  For,  when  sundry  duties,  as 
<  those  of  election  and  ordination,  are  required  unto  the  same 
'  end,  by  virtue  of  Divine  institution,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 

*  mine  what  is  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  one  or  the  other,  see* 

*  ing  neither  of  them,  without  the  other,  hath  any  at  all.*  * 

This  language,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  sufficiently  explicit, 
and  stronger,  indeed,  than  most  modern  Congregationalists 
would  be  disposed  to  employ ;  but  it  shews  decisively,  what  were 
the  views  of  the  founders  of  Independency.      '  The  right, 

*  power,  or  authority  which  we  assign  unto  all  particular 
'  churches,  gathered  according  unto  the  mind  of  Christ,"  Dr. 
Owen  says  elsewhere,  '  is  that,,  and  that  only,  which  is  neces- 
f  sary  to  their  own  preservation  in  their  state  and  purity,  and 
'  unto  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  Christ  requiretli 
'  of  the  Church.*  i*  Those  learned  and  pious  men  were  no  idle 
theorists,  no  visionary  reformers;  but,  whatever  errors  they 
committed,  their  object  was,  to  restore  to  the  people  their  pri- 
mitive rights,  and  to  provide  a  barrier  against  sacerdotal  usurpa- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  synod  or  convocation,  diocesan  or 
classU^  prelate  or  presbyter.  Not  without  reason  had  Milton 
complained,  that  those  who  had  *  thrown  off*  their  '  prelate 
'  lord  *,  *  and  with  stiff  vows  renounced  his  liturgy ',  were  for 
riding  the  church  with  a  '  classic  hierarchy  *  of  their  own,  and 
that 

'  New  Presbyter  is  but  dd  Priest  writ  large  '• 

The  power  of  ordination,  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
was  not  less  hostile  to  the  *  liberty  of  prophesying  *,  as  well  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  a  similar  power  lodged  in  the 
bands  of  diocesans.  To  provide  against  its  coercive  operation, 
some  of  the  Independent  divines  were  anxious  to  invest  every 
particular  church  with  independent  powers  of  ordination ;  but, 
in  order  to  this,  it  was  supposed,  that  sudi  particiilar  church 
had  within  itself,  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  or  elders,  by  whom 
those  powers  might  be  legitimately  exercised,  and  thus,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  civil  trust,  the  requisite  number  of  officers  be 
kept  up.  In  failure  of  this,  the  assistance  of  pastors  or  elders 
of  other  churches  was  to  be  called  in.  But  it  was  never 
imagined,  that  the  people  (or  private  members  of  the  society) 
could  legitimately  ordain  those  whom  they  might  elect;  nor 


•  Owen's  "  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church  ",  pn.  83,  4. 
f  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Churches,  &c.,  p.  142. 
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was  the  call  or  choice  of  a  pastor  to  be  made,  otherwise  than 
under  the  guidance  and  presidency  of  the  elders.  *     And  '  in 

*  the  administration  of  church-power  \  it  was  held  to  '  belong  to 
'  the  pastor  and  other  elders  of  every  particular  church,  to  rule 

*  and  govern,  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  according  to 

*  the  rule  of  the  gospe}.'*!'  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the 
original  constitution  of  independent  churches  was  a  pure  demo- 
crasy,  in  which  all  the  members  were  on  a  level  %. 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
to  this  independency  of  particular  churches,  a  completeness  of 
organization  was  supposed, — was  required  by  the  theory,  as 
well  as  exhibited  at  that  time  in  practice, — to  which  congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  present  day  are  rarely  found  to  corre- 
spond. In  fact.  Dr.  Owen's  definition  of  the  nature  of  a  church 
would  exclude  many  of  oui*  little  soi-disani  churches  from  any 
right  to  such  an  appellation.  According  to  his  views,  the  es- 
sence of  a  church  included  every  thing  necessary  to  its  com- 
1>lete  organization ;  and  this  organization  was  not  complete,  un- 
ess  it  enabled  the  church  to  exercise  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  functions  within  itself,  by  means  of  officers  duly  constituted. 

*  To  say  they  are  churches,  and  yet  have  not  in  themselves 

*  power  to  attain  those  ends  of  churches ',  says  Dr.  Owen, '  is 

*  to  speak  contradictions.    For  a  church  is  nothing  but  such  a 

*  society  as  hath  power,  ability,  and  fitness  to  attain  those  ends 

*  for  which  Christ  hath  ordained  churches.  That  which  hath 
'  so,  is  a  church ;  and  that  which  hath  not  so,  is  none.*  ^     '  It  is 

*  therefore  evident,  that  neither  the  purity,  nor  the  order,  nor 

*  the  beauty  or  glory  of  the  churches  of  Chrbt  can  be  long  pre- 
'  served,  mihout  a  fnuliipUcaiion  of  elders  in  them,  according 

*  to  the  proportion  of  their  respective  members,  for  their  rule 

*  and  guidance.  And  for  want  hereof,  have  churches,  of  old 
'  and  of  late,  either  degenerated  into  anarchy  and  cofifusian, 
'  their  self^ule  being  managed  with  vain  disputes  and  janglings, 
'  unto  their  division  and  ruin ;  or  else  given  up  themselves  unto 
'  the  domination  of  some  prelatical  teachers,  to  rule  them  at 

*  Owen's  True  Nature  of  a  Clmrch,  p.  176. 

f  Heads  of  Agreement,  c.  i.  §  7* 

X  One  is  astonisbed  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Toulmin  describing 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sect  of  Independents  in  these  words : 
'We  are  a  voluntary  society,  and  all  upon  a  level  as  brethren  and 
sisters'.  (Historical  View  of  the  Prot.  Dissenters,  8vo,  1814,  p. 
279.)  The  caricature  of  Independency  which  he  has  inserted,  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  no  friendly  hand ;  but  the  ignorance  it  display s, 
is  unaccountable.  The  only  authority  for  the  meagre  and  grossly  in- 
accurate sketch,  is,  a  volume  of  the  Protestant  Dissenter's  Magazine ! 

§  Owen's  Inquiry,  p.  138. 
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'  their  pleasure*  which  proved  the  bane  and  poison  of  all  the 
'  primitive  churches ;  and  thev  will  and  must  do  so  in  the  neglect 
•  of  this  order  for  the  future.  ♦ 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  weak  point  in  the  system.  It  requires, 
in  order  to  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  are  not  always  found  attaching  to  these 
little  republics*  '  It  is  well  known,'  remarks  our  Layman> 
'  that  one  half  of  the  congregations  that  come  within  the  de- 
'  nomination  of  Independents,  ao  not  practise  the  congregational 
'  discipline  as  expounded  by  Dr«  Owen  and  his  coadjutors.* 
We  ma^  go.  further,  and  say,  that  one  half  of  these  congre« 

Stions  are  wanting  in  what  they  regarded  as  the  essential 
itures  of  an  independent  church.    At  what  exact  point  of 
decline,  a  church  loses  its  capacity  for  independency,  they  have 
left  undetermined ;  nor  are  we  informed,  what  steps  the  society 
ought  to  take,  on  fihding  itself  without  the  power  to  attain  all 
the  ends  of  a  church,  and  consequently  divested  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  such  an  institution.    Completeness  and  indepen- 
dency are  collateral  conditions  of  its  existence.    At  leas^  in 
proportion  as  it  loses  its  completeness,  it  ceases  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  aid,  and  becomes  something  less  than  an 
entire  church, — ^while,  nevertheless,  its  imperfect  entity  may  be 
held  to  differ  from  non-entity,   so  long  as  it  retains  even  a 
measure  of  its  *  church-power.'    But  when  may  that  power  be 
considered  as  having  terminated  and  expired,  and,  with  it,  the 
being  of  the  body  ecclesiastical?     This  is  a  knotty   point, 
although  one  which  would  not  seem  altogether  unsusceptible  of 
being  unravelled.    Dr.  Owen  has  traced  the  formation  of  a 
church,   from  its  seminal  principle,   through  every  incipient 
stage,   to  its  perfect,  development.     There  is,  first,  the  in- 
dividual believer ;  then,  the  two  or  three  *  consenting  believers  ;* 
next,  the  sufficient  number,  congregated  and  confederated, 
which  is  a  church  *  essential  and  homogeneal,'  but  still  in  an 
embryo  state;  and  finally,  the  church  organized,  and  capable  of 
attaining  the  ends  of  its  institution.    Whether  a  church  having 
lost  all  organization,  can  return  to  its  embryo  state,  and   be 
resolved  into  its  elements,  without  losing  its  '  essential  and  ho- 
mogeneal  character,'  the  learned   Author  has  not  explained. 
The  case  was  not  apparently  in  his  contemplation,  and  has  been 
left  unprovided  for.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  naoie  of  a  church 
has  not  unfrequently  been  retained  by  tlie  orsaoic  remains  of  a 
body  congregate,  in  which  all  social  life  had  long  been  extinct, 
—a  mere  fossil  of  society.     We  have  Old  Sarum  and   Gatton 

•  Owen's  True  Nature,  &c.,  p.  178. — Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
startled  at  finding  the  learned  Author  hinting  at  the  existence  of  oon- 
gri^tional  prelales, 

VOL.  V. — N.S.  V  Y 
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churches  among  us,  which  the  founders  of  Independency  would 
never  have  recognized  in  their  constitution  ecclesiastical. 

Had  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Ministers  of  1691 
lived  a  century  later,  they  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
assenting  to  some  further  modification  of  their  system,  or  of 
providing,  at  least,  for  the  case  of  particular  churches,  not  having 
•  within  themselves  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  government, 
and  yet  standing  up  not  only  for  independence,  but  for  the  self- 
rule  of  a  pure  democracy.  That  Dr.  Owen  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  recognized  such  brotherhoods  as  congregational 
churches,  we  can  in  no  wise  be  brought  to  believe.  The  genius 
of  Independency  is  as  far  removed  from  the  character  of  such 
shapeless  democracies,  as  the  British  Constitution  diifers  from 
Belgian  radicalism.  Who  would  bestow  the  name  of  a  '  re- 
^  public '  upon  a  mere  club,  political  or  ecclesiastical?  Of  this 
spurious  Congregationalism,  this  tiftra-independency,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  it  wholly  wants  a  principle  of  adhesiveness ; 
that  its  tendency  is  to  almost  infinite  divisibility.  Such  a  church 
is  a  polypus  which  may  be  divided  again  and  again,  and,  as  often 
as  tne  separation  takes  place,  puts  forth  a  head,  and  becomes 
an  individual,  performing  the  various  offices  of  the  species. 
But  this  is  not  what  our  forefathers  understood  by  Congre- 
gational Independency,  the  spirit  of  which  was  compagination, 
not  separation, — confederacy,  not  a  perpetual  analysis.  The 
multiplication  of  societies  by  division,  the  propagation  of  Dis- 
senterism by  slips,  the  raising  of  congregations  by  architectural 
forcing-glasses  called  chapels,-'all  this  may  be  very  proper,  and 
the  system  may  work  well  in  many  instances ;  but  this  is  no 
more  the  Congregational  polity  of  our  forefa^rs,  than  it  is 
Church  of  Englandisro,  or  any  thing  else. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things  ?  We 
do  not  say  to  bring  Dissenters  back  to  the  old  model,  for  this 
would  be  chimerical,  but  to  check  the  growth  of  acknowledged 
evils,  and  to  bind  up  *  the  scattered  materials  that  serve  to  con- 

*  stitute  what  is  termed  the  Dissenting  Interest  into  one  firm  and 

*  compacted  body.*  The  first  measure  recommended  by  our  Lay- 
man is,  a  return  to  the  repudiated  system  of  Presbyterian 
church-government;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  the  adoption  of 

*  a  representative   system  of  church-ffovemment,    something 

*  analogous  to  that  which  was  attempted  in  England  during  the 

*  Commonwealth,  and  still  prevails  in  most  reformed  churdies, 

*  but  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  suggested  by  wisdom 
'  and  experience.' 

^ '  In  Scotland,  the  business  of  parishes  is  Vested  in  what  is  called  a 
kirk-session^  which  meets  weekly,  and  is  composed  of  the  nastor,  the 
mling  elders,  who  are  the  leading  people  in  the  parish,  and  the  deacons, 
who  have  the  charge  of  temporsu  matters.    Ruling  elders^  although  a 
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oonipofftnt  part  of  the  primitive  churchy  are  now  superfluous^  the- 
original  dengn  of  their  institution  being  lost.  They  may  therefore  be 
dispensed  with ;  and,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  general  feeling  in  behalf 
of  popular  assemblies,  all  matters  of  importance  relating  to  individual 
churdies  may  be  transacted,  as  at  present^  by  the  voice  of  the  ma* 
jority* 

'  For  the  purpose  of  composing  any  differences  that  may  arise  be* 
tween  the  pastor  and  his  people^  or  between  the  people  themselves, 
and  to  prevent  the  divisions  to  which  they  so  frequently  give  birth,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  court  of  appeal,  which  may  be  found  in  a  Pres- 
bytery, composed  of  twelve,  or  any  other  convement  number  of  neigh- 
bouring congr^ations>  represented  by  the  pastor  and  deacons,  and  two- 
members  chosen  by  each  church.  These  Presbyteries  to  assemble 
monthly,  in  rotation,  at  the  different  towns  and  villages  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  proceed  to  business  after  public  service,  the  senior 
minister,  or  some  influential  layman,  being  appointed  moderator. 
London,  upon  account  of  its  extent,  might  be  conveniently  divided 
into  four  of  these  Presbjrteries ;  and  some  of  the  laige  towns  in  the 
kingdom  would  comprise  a  single  one.     This  single  step  in  church 

Kvemment  may  answer  to  our  monthly  associations;  only  they  would 
more  eflident,  and  their  demarcations  somewhat  different. 

'For  common  purposes,  these  Presbyteries,  if  composed  of  grave  and 
experienced  persons,  might  be  sufficient;  more  especially,  as  m>m  local 
knowledge  they  would  have  the  best  means  of  information  upon  the 
various  matters  that  might  be  brought  before  them.  But,  as  local 
prejudices  sometimes  interfere  with  justice,  and  circumstances  may 
^se  to  call  for  the  deliberate  counsel  of  a  larger  body,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  quarterly  Synods,  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  churches 
within  a  given  district.  This  assembly  may  be  constituted  either  of 
deputations  from  each  Presbytery  within  its  circuit,  or  of  the  pastors 
and  representatives  of  each  congregation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Presbyteries.  Besides  the  advantages  of  calm  and  deliberate  discus- 
sion^ and  of  grave  counsel,  these  assemblies  would  afford  a  chain  of 
communication  between  the  pastors  and  members  of  our  churches, 
highly  conducive  to  union  and  brotheriy  affection,  and  diflusing  a  sym* 
pathetic  influence  through  the  whole  body. 

'  A  fourth  and  flnal  stage  of  communication,  conferring  additional 
strength  to  the  body,  would  be  by  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Dissenters 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives.  These 
to  be  selected  by  the  several  Presbyteries,  and  to  consist  of  two  mi- 
nisters and  two  laymen  from  each,  having  the  charge  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  district ;  and  the  judgement  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  final.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  deputies  should  be 
held  always,  I  think,  in  London,  and  at  tae  house  of  the  institution, 
in  a  large  room  provided  for  the  purpose.  Some  influential  layman 
would,  perhaps,  be  most  proper  to  fill  the  office  of  president,  to  be 
chosen  annually;  and  a  clerk  would  be  necessary  to  take  down  minutes 
of  all  the  proceedings. 

'  As  all  matters  of  a  trifling  nature  would  be  settled  by  the  Pres- 
b]rteries,  those  of  importance  only  should  come  before  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  to  be  submitted  by  the  local  bodies,  and  determined  by  a 
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majority  of  rotes.  With  the  private  arrangements  af  inditidttal  chnrdM* 
it  would  not  meddle ;  but  Trhaterer  affected  the  body  generally^  would 

Sroperly  fall  under  its  cognizance.  Amongst  ather  things,  it  wonM 
etermme  the  propriety  of  founding  new  churches  and  raising  bnildings 
for  their  accommodation,  with  the  degree  of  assistonee  to  be  afforded 
for  that  object.  A  material  part  of  its  duty  would  be  to  prevent 
divisions  in  churches,  which  should  be  sanctioned  only  in  the  case  of 
excessive  numbers.  When  a  minister  proves  himself  unfit  for  bis  offfioo 
by  gross  negligence,  or  immoral  conduct,  his  people,  instead  of  pro- 
moting a  separation,  should  carry  their  case  to  the  Presbytery ;  and  if 
they  fail  of  a  remedy  there,  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  should  have 
the  power  of  deposing  him  from  his  office.  Under  so  compact  a  system, 
divisions  would  rarely  take  place;  for,  if  any  discontented  people  dios0 
to  separate,  they  would  receive  no  countenance  from  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  nor  would  they  obtain  a  pastor  recognised  by  the  dissenting 
body.  The  power  of  ordination  would  reside  with  the  Presbyteries^ 
and  they  would  be  careful  to  ordain  none  without  proper  credentials. 

'  Whatever  objection  may  be  advanced  by  Independents  to  the  eo* 
clesiastical  terms  employed  upon  this  occasion,  it  should  be  remem« 
bered,  that  w.e  are  to  look  less  to  words  than  to  the  essence  of  things* 
Besides,  they  have  already  in  operation  two  ingredients  of  the  system, 
at  least  something  analogous  to  them ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most 
important,  they  are  now  coveting.  The  only  remaining  one  bears  so 
near  an  affinity  to  their  own  associations,  that  it  cannot  be  objected  to 
upon  the  score  of  principle,  and  must  be  determined  by  its  enledieney/ 

p.  43—44* 

We  have  transcribed  this  exposition  of  the  Writer's  plan,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  its  feasible- 
ness. For  our  own  parts,  we  like  it  not ;  nor  is  it  at  all  recom^ 
mended  to  us  by  the  working  of  the  system  in  other  reformed 
churches.  We  do  not  auarrel  with  the  terms  which  the  Author 
has  employed,  but  we  object  to  the  very  essence  and  character 
of  his  system ;  first,  as  avowedly  a  system,  not  of  union,  but  of 
control;  secondly,  as  adapted  to  lead  to  a  rash,  busy,  and 
mischievous  intermeddling  with  the  concerns  of  pastors  and 
their  congregations ;  and  thirdly,  as  tending  to  secularize  our 
churqhes,  and  to  create  a  power  which  has  eyer  been  found 
more  mighty  for  evil  than  for  good,  Add  to  wbich|  the  change, 
even  if  clearly  desirable,  would  be  too  violent  and  abrupt  to 
stand  any  chance  of  being  generally  adopted ;  so  that  the  only 
result  would  be,  the  creation  of  anew  sect,  not  the  consolidation 
of  the  *  Interest.'  No ;  Presby  terianisni  has  had  its  fi|ir  tnal^ 
and  it  will  npt  t\knye  in  this  country^ 

But  if  ve  cannot  retiirn  either  to  the  old  Presbyterian  Plat- 
form or  to  the  Independept  qnodel,  what  is  to  be  done?  Must 
Dissenters  remain  as  t}iey  are,  'in  the  back-ground  of  improve* 
*  ment,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  which 
'  they  now  complain  ?*  We  hope  not ;  we  cannot  help  thinking 
(hat,  if  the  principles  of  congregational  phurcb->goveriin)eQt  w^rc 
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better  understood,  they  would  not  merely  be  found  compatible 
with  a  reform  of  the  practice,  but  prove  favourable  to  the  only 
species  of  union  which  we  can  regard  as  feasible  or  advisable. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  of  Independency  are,  if  we 
are  not  altogether  deceived,  the  inherent  right  of  the  members 
of  every  church  to  choose  their  own  officers,  and,  the  equality 
of  the  pastors  of  such  churches,  when  duly  chosen  and  or- 
dained,— their  equality  in  rank,  as  being  subject  to  no  h^her 
jurisdiction :  the  former  principle  in  contradistinction  from  Pres- 
byterianism,  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  prelacy.  From  these 
two  principles  results,  as  a  sort  of  corollary,  the  independence 
of  every  such  church,  with  its  officers,  not  as  disconnected  with 
other  churches,  but  as  subordinate  to  none.  In  other  words^ 
all  legitimate  *  church-power '  is  held  to  be  inclusive  in  such  a 
society,  and  to  be  limited  to  it,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  exten^' 
sion  or  delegation  to  any  synodical  convention  or  representative 
assembly.  So  long  as  these  principles  are  saved,  (and  we  con- 
fess we  are  not  disposed  to  give  them  up,)  the  system  of  Inde- 
pendency is  preserved  inviolate.  Abandon  them,  and  then- 
let  us  have  Episcopacy. 

But  Independency  has  its  principle  of  adhesion,  in  that  mu- 
tual communion  of  churches,  which  the  system  by  no  means 
leaves  optional,  but  makes  imperative.  Upon  this  point,  we 
must  be  allowed  again  to  cite  the  authority  of  Dr.  Owen.  *  No 
'  church  is  so  independent,  as  that  it  can  always,  and  in  all 
'  cases,  observe  the  duties  it  owes  unto  the  Lord  Christ  and 
'  the  Church  Catholic,  by  all  those  powers  which  it  is  able  to 

*  act  in  itself  distinctly,  without  conjunction  with  others.  And 
'.  the  Church  that  confines  its  duty  unto  the  acts  of  its  own  as^ 

*  semblies,  cui»  iUelf  off  from  the  external  communion  of  the 

*  Church  Catholic ;  nor  will  it  be  safe  for  any  man  to  commit 

<  the  conduct  of  his  soul  to  such  a  church That  par- 

'  ticular  church  which  extends  not  its  duty  beyond  its  own  as- 
'  semblies  and  members,  is  fallen  off  from  the  principal  end  of 

*  its  institution.  And  every  principle,  opinion,  or  persuasion, 
'  that  inclines  any  church  to  confine  its  care  and  duty  unto  its 
'  own  edification  only,  yea,  or  of  those  only  which  agree  with  it 
'  jn  eome  peculiar  practice^  making  it  neglective  of  all  due 
'  means  of  the  edification  of  the  Church  Catholic,  is  schisma^ 
'  tieaL'  • 

Mr.  Thomson  (to  whose  volume  we  shall  on  a  future  occa- 
sion more  specifically  advert)  asks:   'But  can  neighbouring 

*  churches  really  ever  be  completely  independent  of  each  other?' 
And  again :  *  Are  individual  churches,  according  to  the  prac- 


♦  Owen's  «  True  Nature  ",  &c.,  pp.  250,  J 
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*  tice  in  England,  independent  in  point  of  fact  ? '  To  the  former' 
question  we  reply,  that  the  '  visionary  and  absurd  independ- 

*  ency ',  which  he  intimates  to  be  impossible,  never  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  our  forefathers,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  extract,  was  deprecated  as  schismatical  and  sinfiil. 
To  the  other  question,  Mr.  Thomson  has  himself  supplied  an 
answer* 

'  The  ministers  of  independent  ehorches  must  co-operate,  and  do 
co-operatey  too>  in  matters  of  government  and  discipline^  affecting  the 
interests  of  all  the  churches  over  which  they  severally  preside.  This 
is  obviously  the  case,  when  they  meet  to  try  the  character  and  talents 
of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  or  to  lay  their  hands  on  them  in  the 
act  of  ordination..  If  they  do  not  obtain  the  requisite  satisfieustion  in 
r^ard  to  the  orthodoxy,  tne  piety,  the  prudence,  and  other  ministerial 
qualifications  of  the  candidates,  they  of  course,  sist  procedure  s  which 
is  just  what  a  Scottish  presbytery,  as  the  representatives  of  different 
congregations  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  would  do  in  similar 
circumstances  by  a  judicial  decision.  .  .  «  .  •  District  Associations, 
consisting  of  ministers  and  messengers,  or  delegates,  from  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  are,  at  length,  happily  common  in  England.* 

Thomson,  pp.  262 — 4. 

These  district  associations  (differing,  however,  most  mate* 
rially  from  presbyteries  or  synods,  in  their  composition,  object» 
and  authority)  are  no  new  institution.  In  the  year  1741,  Dr. 
Doddridge  dedicated  a  sermon  to  *  the  associated  minbters  of 
^  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  *, — although  the  association  does  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  comprised  all  the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  those 
counties.  Mr.  Harmer,  however,  remarks  on  this  fact,  that 
the  practice  is  not  only  consonant  to  the  Agreement  of  1691, 
but  IS  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
^  avowed  sense  of  our  old  Congregational  divines/  *  Dr.  Owen 
is  most  explicit  on  this  subject.  *  Whereas  it  is  eminently  use- 
'  ful  unto  the  edification  of  the  Church  Catholic,  that  all  the 
churches  professing  the  same  doctrine  of  faitli,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  supreme  civil  Government,  should  hold  con- 
stant actual  communion  among  themselves,  unto  the  ends  be- 
fore mentioned ;  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  any  abridgement  of 
the  liberty  of  particular  churches,  or  interfere  with  any  of 
their  rights  which  they  hold  by  Divme  institution,  if,  through 
more  constant  smaller  synods  for  advice,  there  be  a  communi- 
cation of  their  mutual  concerns  unto  those  that  are  greater 
(larger),  until,  if  occasion  require  and  it  be  expedient,  there  be 
a  general  assembly  of  them  all,  to  advise  about  any  thing 
wherein  they  are  all  concerned.    But  thb  is  granted  only  with 


*  Harmcr's  Misc.  Works,  p,  200. 
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*  these  limitations:  (1.)  That  the  rights  of  particular  churches 
'  be  preserved  in  the  free  election  of  such  as  are  to  be  members 
'  of  all  these  synods.     {2.)  That  they  assume  no  authority  or 

*  jurisdiction  over  churches  or  persons  in  things  civil  or  eccle- 
'  siasticaL  (3.)  That  none  are  immediately  concerned  in  this 
'  proper  synodal  power  or  authority,  who  are  not  present  in 

*  them  by  their  own  delegates.'*  These  provisoes  supply  a 
neediiil  and  instructive  caution ;  but  the  whole  paragraph^  taken 
in  connexion  with  our  preceding  citations,  will  sufficiently  shew, 
that  the  theory  and  genius  of  Congregational  Independency  are 
very  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  most  extensive  and  catholic 
union  and  communion  of  churches. 

Having  conducted  our  readers  to  this  conclusion,  and  vindi- 
cated so  far  from  misapprehension^  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  Congregational  polity,  we  must  break  off;  reserving  for 
another  article  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  and  the  further 
examination  of  our  Layman's  charges  and  suggestions.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  would  stronglv  recommend  a  perusal  of  his  Re- 
marks. With  the  friends  or  a  Consolidated  Union  we  wish  to 
leave  the  parting  admonition ;  that  no  plans,  no  machinery  can 
produce  union :  the  object  ought  rather  to  be,  to  ascertain,  re- 
cognize, and  turn  to  the  best  account,  that  degree  of  substan- 
tiai  union  which  actually  exists.  Union  is  an  object  which  is 
more  than  half  attained,  as  soon  as  it  is  unaffectedly  and  mu- 
tually desired. 


Art.  y.  1.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,  by  C.  O. 
Muller,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Henry  Tufnel,  Esq.,  and  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  Esq.    2  Vols.  8vo.    pp.  1148.    London,  1830. 

2.  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  in  four  Books ;  to  which  is  added, 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Silver-mines  of  Laurion.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Augostus  Boeckh.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  934.  Price 
1/.  6s.    London,  1830. 

3.  A  Sketch^  the  Political  History  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  A.  H.  L. 
Heeren,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Gh)ettin0en,  &c. 
&c.  Translated  from  the  German.  8vo.  pp.  308.  Price  10^.  6d. 
Oxford,  1829. 

4.  The  History  of  Greece.  By  William  Mitford,  Esq.  A  new  Edi- 
tion,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections.    To  which  is  pre- 

*  Owen's  "  True  Nature  ",  &c.,  p.  259.  The  learned  Author  sub- 
scqnentlv  affirms,  *  that  no  persons,  by  virtue  of  any  office  merely ,.have 
right  to  he  members  of  ecclesiastical  synods,  as  such ' ;  and  that '  no 
office-power  is  to  be  exerted  in  such  synods,  as  such '. 
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fixed  a  brief  Manoir  of  the  Author,  by  his  Brother,  Lord  Redes- 
dale.    8  Vols.  8vo.    pp.  4188.    London,  1829. 

5.  Corpus  Tnscriptianum  Gtwcarum.  Auclarilate  ei  Impensis  Acade- 
mice  Litterarum  Regia  Banissicas  edidii  Augustus  Boeckkuu. 
Folio.     Vohtmen  Primum.     pp.  xxxi.  922.     Berolini,  1828. 

nnHIS  array  of  imposing  titles,  is  not  intended  as  the  motto 
-^  of  a  disquisition,  either  profound  or  superficial,  on  Grecian 
history.  Here  are,  indeed,  ample  materials  for  extended  inves- 
tigation; but  the  requisite  space,  to  say  nothing  of  expediency, 
is  wanting.  Within  our  limits,  not  one  of  the  hundred  interest- 
ing questions  arising  out  of  tlie  general  subject  and  its  innumer- 
able ramifications,  could  be  adequately  discussed ;  nor  have  we, 
in  any  of  the  notices  which  we  have  seen,  of  these  valuable 
works,  found  a  single  successful  attempt  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  narrow  limits  and  interminable  theme. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  parade  a  mass  of  facts  and  specu- 
lations over  sixteen  or  sixty  pages,  so  as  to  cive  the  exhibition 
an  air  of  extension  and  deep  research,  with  Tittle  profitable  re- 
sult; but  we  shall  decline  availing  ourselves  of  the  very  tempt- 
ing opportunity  of  looking  wondrous  wise,  in  order  that  we  may 
really  convey  to  our  readers  somewhat  of  tangible  and  useful 
information.  Instead  of  telling  them  at  gratifying  length,  and 
in  well-set  phrase,  how  much  we  know  about  history,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  them  the  accessible  sources  of  histo- 
rical information ;  and,  while  directing  them  to  the  soundest  in- 
structors, wc  will  not  forget  to  indicate  the  circumstances  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  view  as  qualifying  their  instructions. 

History,  as  written  in  former  days,  was  a  much  easier  task 
than  it  is  at  present,  or  is  likely  again  to  be.     A  diligent  ex- 
amination of  direct  authorities,  a  fair  reference  to  collateral  il- 
lustration, with  a  shrewd  estimate  of  character  and  circum- 
stance, were  then  enough  of  ingredient  in  historical  composi- 
tion.    But,  now,  more  complicated  machinery  is  employed,  and 
a  far  more  minute  and  dexterous  manipulation.     Indirect  au- 
thorities seem  to  be  more  in  request  than  those  which  are  direct 
and  peculiar:  what  was  once  considered  as  original  and  ulti- 
mate, is  now  regarded  with  suspicion  as  secondary  and  partial. 
That  which  was  of  old  set  aside,  or  lightly  looked  upon,  as  in- 
cidental or  simply  elucidatory,  is  now  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem.    *  Impossible  places '  are  ransacked :  lexicons,  legends, 
traditions,  inscriptions,— every  thing  is  laid  under  contribution, 
in  preference,  we  might  almost  say,  to  those  documents  which 
bear  most  directly  and  systematically  on  the  subject.     This 
plan,  however,  unpromising  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ill  or  half  in- 
formed, has  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  effects,  in  the 
hands  of  that  noble  race  of  scholars  which  has  given  to  Ger- 
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many  so  decided  a  prsdominancc  in  classical  investigation. 
Among  tbese^  Niebuhr  and  Otfried  MUlIer  stand  the  most  con- 
spicuous :  of  whom  the  rormer  is  usually  considered  as  the  more 
original  and  successful,  but  the  latter  will  be  generally  deemed 
the  safer  guide.  If  we  miss  in  Miiller,  the  singular  sagacity 
and  the  dexterous  management  which  distinguish  his  learned 
countryman,  comparative  inferiority  of  these  qualities  is  com- 
pensated by  a  calmer  judgeinent  and  a  less  hazardous  decision. 
Of  learning,  there  is  in  each  so  ample  a  store,  that  it  were  im- 
]>ertinent  to  put  forward  the  question  of  plus  or  minus.  Both 
are  consummate  scliolars ;  botn  are  indefatigable  inquirers ;  and 
both  have  laid  historical  and  philological  literature  under  the 
deepest  obligations. 

Karl  Otfried  Miiller  studied  under  Professor  Boeckh,  of 
Berlin,  the  Author  of  the  works  on  our  list,  to  which  that  name 
is  attached*  MUUer's  earliest  publication,  the  JEginotica^  we 
have  never  seen ;  but  it  bus  the  reputation  of  great  learnings 
although  the  Author  was  still  a  student  at  tlie  time  of  its  com- 
position. His  researches  were  steadily  followed  up,  and  the 
works  which  he  has  subsequently  produced  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  have  thrown  strong  light  on 
many  important  points  of  arcliaic  literature.  *  Orchomenos  and 
'  the  Miny<e  \  is  the  title  of  tjie  first  section  of  a  work  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Tribes  and  Cities.  In 
that  volume,  Boeotia  was  amply  described  in  its  geography  and 
inhabitants ;  while  the  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  Minycp 
were  elucidated  and  defined.  '  The  Dorians '  formed  the  se- 
cond and  third  volumes  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  annals  and  antiquities  of  that  interesting  people^ 
are  traced  out  and  illustrated  with  consummate  ingenuity.  We 
must  be  brief  in  our  statement  of  the  great  features  of  tho 
work.  Professor  Miiller  derives  the  Doric  tribe,  primarilyt 
from  the  northern  extremity,  '  the  furthest  limit  of  the  Grecian 

*  nation';  but  the  distinct  locality  of  derivation  on  which  he 
takes  ground,  historically,  is  found  in  tlie  assertion  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  *  Dorus  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.* 
This  he  adopts  as  the  '  real  fact '  of  Doric  origination.     *  The 

*  chain  of  Olympus,  tlie  divider  of  nations,  whose  lofly  summit 
'  is  still  called  bv  the  inhabitants  the  celestial  mansion,  is  the 

*  place   in  which  the  Dorians  first  appear  in  the  history  of 

*  Greece.'  They  were  a  mountain  race,  and,  through  all  their 
migrations,  seem  to  have  preserved,  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  their  antique  manners.  Of  these 
migrations,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  even  the  outline ; 
but  it  is  equally  so  to  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  of 
the  skill  and  learning  which  are  employed  in  the  identification 
of  the  Doric  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  great  event 
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tisually  designated  as  The  return  of  the  Heraclida.  That 
marking  feature  of  early  Grecian  history  is  investigated  with  a 
combined  minuteness  and  comprehensiveness,  admirable  in  it- 
self, and  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  is  in  striking  coincidence 
with  these  views,  that 

.*  every  thing  that  is  related  oonceming  the  exploits  of  Hercules  in  the 
North  of  Greeoe,  refers  exdiisively  to  the  history  of  the  Dorians ;  and 
conversely^  all  the  actions  of  the  Doric  race,  in  their  earlier  settlements, 
are  fiabulously  represented  under  the  person  of  Hercules.  Now  this 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  was  only  a  temporary 
connexion  between  this  hero  and  the  Doric  race.' 

Argos,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Egina,  Trcezen  successively  fell. 
Laconia  and  Messenia  became  subject  to  Doric. supremacy; 
and  Sparta  became  the  permanent  representative  of  the  cha- 
racter and  system  of  the  Dorians.  The  first  book,  from  whidi 
we  have  collected  these  facts,  brings  down  the  history  of  the 
Doric  tribes  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  The  second  book  relates  to  their  Religion 
and  Mythology.  Apollo  and  Diana  appear  to  have  been  the 
national  deities ;  and  the  worship  of  the  former  is  traced  in  a 
very  interesting  way,  through  its  principal  circumstances  and 
localities.  When  the  religion  of  the  Dorians  existed  in  its 
primitive  and  unmixed  form,  the  nation 

*  had  only  two  male  deities,  Jupiter  and  Apollo ;  for  the  existence  of 
the  latter  every  where  supposes  that  of  the  former^  and  both  were  in- 
timately connected  in  Crete,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere ;  though  the  Doric 
Jupiter  did  not  receive  great  religious  honours.  In  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  MoirageUt,  accompa- 
nied by  two  fiates.  The  supreme  deity,  however,  when  connected 
with  Apollo,  was  neither  bom,  nor  visible  on  earth,  and  perhaps  never 
considered  as  having  anv  immediate  influence  upon  men.  But  Apollo, 
who  is  often  emphatically  called  the  son  of  Jupiter,  acts  as  his  inter- 
cessor, ambassador,  ana  prophet  with  mankind.  And  whilst  the 
father  of  the  gods  appears,  indistinctly  and  at  a  distance,  dwelling  in 
ether,  and  enthronea  m  the  highest  heavens,  Apollo  is  described  as  a 
divine  h^ro,  whose  office  is  to  ward  off  erils  and  dangers,  establish 
rites  of  expiation,  and  announce  the  ordinances  of  Fate.' 

This  book  is  followed,  and  the  first  volume  closed,  by  several 
Appendices,  fraught  with  interesting  and  exceedingly  valuable 
matter.  The  first,  in  particular,  contains  a  rather  extensive 
collection  of  details  illustrative  of  the  settlements,  origin,  and 
early  history  of  the  Macedonians.  *  The  third  great  division  of 
the  work,  which  commences  the  second  volume,  comprises  a 
general  survey  of  the  Political  Institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
The  Author's  prejudices  are  evidently  anti-Athenian ;  and  he 
seems  to  us  a  little  warped  by  his  notions  and  feelings  as  a  col- 
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lc;ge  tutor.  Nations  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  discipline  of 
a  school.  The  question  has  not  been  handled,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  on  broad  ground,  nor  with  a  due  reference  to  per- 
sonal rights  and  social  claims.  Tlie  fourth  book  relates  to  the 
Domestic  Institutions  of  the  Dorians,  with  their  arts  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  from  the  wide  range  of  these  topics,  we  shall  extract 
the  Professor's  observations  on  the  Doric  architecture, — in  our 
view,  the  only  system  that  is  founded  on  pure  and  elementary 
principles.  Having  described  the  semi-barbarous  style  of  the 
earlier  monuments  of  Greece,  he  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  In  direct  contrast  with  the  above,  is  the  simple,  unomamented 
character  and  unobtrusive  grandeur  of  the  style  unanimously  called  by. 
the  ancients,  the  Doric*     It  appears  certain,  that  the  first  hints  of  this 

order  were  borrowed  from  buildings  constructed  of  wood \ 

Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  sur&ce  of  the 
principal  beams  should  be  imitated  in  stone,  that  the  cross-beams  with 
the  Doric  triglyph  should  be  laid  over  these,  the  intervals  or  meto})es 
being  by  degrees  covered  with  marble,  whilst  the  cornice,  in  imitation 
of  carpenter's  work,  was  allowed  to  project  in  bold  relief?  The  roof 
perhaps  was  for  some  time  allowed  to  end  in  a  slope  on  each  side. 
C(xinth  was  the  first  place  where  the  front  and  hind  part  were  finished 
ofiT  with  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  being  adorned  with  statues  of 
ancient  clay-work.  Such  was  tne  origin  of  the  Doric  temple,  of  which 
early  models  have  been  preserved  in  the  Doric  towns  of  Corinth  and 
Pfestum,  in  iBgina,  and  the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily. 

'  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
historian  of  ancient  architecture,  that  the  artificial  character  of  the 
Doric  architecture  may  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  wooden  buildings. 
It  is  the  essence  of  this  art  to  connect,  by  the  varieties  of  form  and 
proportion,  a  peculiar  association  of  ideas  with  works  intended  merely 
tor  purposes  of  necessity.  The  Doric  character,  in  short,  created  the 
Done  architecture.  In  the  temples  of  this  order,  the  weight  to  be 
supported  is  intentionally  increased,  and  the  architecture,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice, are  of  unusual  depth ;  but  the  columns  are  proportionably  strong, 
and  .placed  very  dose  to  each  other ;  so  that,  in  contemplating  the 
structure,  o\ir  astonishment  at  the  weight  supported,  is  mmgled  with 

Sleasure  at  the  security  imparted  by  the  strength  of  the  columns  un- 
emeath.  This  impression  of  firmness  and  solidity  is  increased  by  the 
rapid  tapering  of  the  column,  its  conical  shape  givmg  it  an  appearance 
of  strength ;  while  the  diminution  beginning  immediately  at  the  base, 
and  the  straight  line  not  being,  as  in  other  orders,  softened  by  the  in- 
terposition 01  the  swelling,  gives  a  severity  of  character  to  the  order. 
With  this  rapid  diminution  is  also  connected  the  bold  projection  of  the 
echinus  (or  quarter^round)  of  the  capital ;  which  likewise  creates  a 
striking  impression,  particularly  if  its  outline  is  nearly  rectilineal.  The 
alternation  of  long  unomamented  sur&ces,  with  smaller  rows  of  deco- 
rated work,  awaken  a  feeling  of  simple  grandeur,  without  appearing 
either  monotonous  or  fatiguing.  The  harmony  spread  over  the  whole 
becomes  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  shadows  oc- 
f  uaioaed  by  the  projecting  drip  of  the  cornice ;  above,  the  magnificent 
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pediment  crowns  the  whole*  Thns,  in  this  creation  of  art^  we  find  ex- 
pressed the  peculiar  bias  of  the  Doric  race  to  strict  nile^  simple  pro* 
portion^  and  pure  harmony/ 

This  is  sound  and  discriminating  criticism ;  but  the  Author 
is  in  error,  (at  least  if  we  understand  him  aright,)  when  he  affirms 
that  the  outline  of  the  Doric  column  is  *  straight.'  By  the 
'swelling',  he  must,  of  course,  intend  the  entasis;  a  feature 
which  is  so  far  from  being  absent,  that,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
rightly,  the  most  striking  instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  Psesfum, 
one  of  the  localities  to  which  he  refers  for  a  still  existing  '  model.' 
-^.The  matter  attached  to  the  seeond  volume,  in  the  form  of  Ap« 
pendix,  cliiefly  relates  to  geography  and  chronology. 

Such  are  the  general  contents  of  a  work  whicn  places  the 
history  of  Greece  on  a  new  basis,  and  of  which  the  study  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  understanding  of  a  difficult  but  highly 
interesting  subject.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  calculated  for 
light  and  cursory  perusal ;  nor  will  any  such  process  carry  any 
one  fairly  through  its  contents.  It  must  be  examined  closely 
and  consecutively :  no  effijrt,  short  of  close  and  continued  at* 
tention,  will  fix  its  leading  argument  upon  the  mind<  It  is  given 
to  the  English  reader  under  many  advantages.  The  translation 
is  executed  with  distinguished  ability,  under  the  revision  of  the 
Author  himself,  who  has  made  extensive  corrections  and  addic- 
tions :  and  the  Translators  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  va* 
luable  selections  from  other  of  MuUer's  works.  The  maps, 
without  being  very  highly  finished  as  engravings,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  geographical  detail. 

To  Professor  Boeckh,  the  students  of  Grecian  antiquity  are 
under  the  deepest  obligations.  His  *  Corpus  Inscrtpiionum,* 
which  now  lies  before  us,  is  a  work  of  immense  and  skilful  la* 
hour.  The  first  volume  (all  that  is  at  present  pubUshed)  com* 
prises  silc  parts : — 1.  Inscriptions  of  the  highest  antiquity.  S« 
Attic  Inscriptions.  3.  Megaric.  4.  Peloponnesiac.  6.  Boeo* 
tic.  6.  Phocian,  Locrian,  and  Thessalian.  Into  an  inquiry 
such  as  these  materials  would  demand,  we  have  not,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  slightest  intention  of  even  entering.  It  is 
in  fact  a  science  apart,  and  we  claim  no  further  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  such  as  is  necessarily  obtained  by  occasional  and 
subsidiary  reference  in  the  course  of  classical  and  historical 
reading.  Without  such  reference,  however,  no  such  course  of 
study  can  be  complete ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  illustra* 
tion  to  be  derived  from  this  source  of  instruction  is,  even  yet» 
inadequately  estimated.  The  ancients,  with  imperfect  means  of 
giving  permanency  to  important  documents  in  any  other  way 
than  by  inscribing  them  on  stone  or  metal,  pursued  that  system 
of  inscription  to  an  extent  of  which  we  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  snf. 
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ficiently  aware.  Tenders  of  leasci  with  corenants  and  stipula* 
tiond,  were  engraved  on  stone ;  as  in  the  very  curious  instance, 
of  which  a  copy  and  explanation  occur  in  the  Corpus^  but  a 
more  correct  transcript,  from  the  original  in  the  Britisn  Museum, 
is  given  by  the  Translator  of  the  *  Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
It  may  interest  our  readers,  if  we  insert  a  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment, as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  Attic  aldermen  managed 
corporation  property.  The  Borough  Pirseeus  had  lands  to  let, 
and  they  are  advertised  as  follows. 

'  In  the  archonship  of  Archippus^  Fhrynion  being  Demarch. 

'  The  Piraeeons  let  Paralia,  and  Halmyrisj  and  the  Theseum,  and  all 
the  other  sacred  lands,  upon  the  following  conditions.  That  the  te* 
nants  for  more  than  ten  drachmas  are  to  eive  sufficient  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  and  those  for  less  toan  ten  drachmas  are  to  pro- 
vioe  a  surety,  whose  property  shall  be  liable  for  the  same.  Upon  tnese 
conditions  tney  let  the  land  tax  and  duty  free.  And  if  any  property- 
tax  be  imposea  upon  the  farms  according  to  their  valuation,  the  burgh- 
ers will  pay  it.  The  tenants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remove  wood  or 
earth  from  the  Thesenm  and  the  other  sacred  lands^  nor  (damage) 
whatever  wood  there  is  in  the  him.  The  tenants  of  the  Thesmopho- 
rium  and  the  Schoenus  and  the  other  pasture  lands,  shall  pay  half  the 
rent  in  Hecatombie<Ni  (the  first  month,)  and  the  ot^er  half  in  Posideon 
(the  sixth  month.)  The  tenants  occupying  Paralia  and  Halmyris  and 
the  Theseum,  and  any  other  grounds  that  there  may  be,  shall  cultivate 
them  for  the  first  nine  years  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  is 
according  to  custom ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  they  shall  plough  the  half 
of  the  Ifmd,  and  no  more,  so  that  the  succeeding  tenant  will  be  able  to 
begin  preparing  the  soil  from  the  sixteenth  of  Anthesterion.  And  if 
he  shau  plough  more  than  half,  the  excess  of  the  produce  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  burghers.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  name  of  the  excellent  convey- 
ancer in  whose  ofRce  this  meritorious  deed  was  engrossed,  has 
not  been  handed  down  in  the  way  of  special  indorsement :  Mf. 
Preston  himself  could  not  have  done  the  thing  better.  The 
business  of  law-stationer  must,  we  imagine,  have  been  a  some- 
what heavy  concern ;  nor  can  we  devise  a  better  method  of  al>- 
breviatuig  legal  processes  in  our  own  day,  than  by  ordaining 
that  all  forensic  proceedings,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
law  or  statute,  shall  be  set  down  and  recorded  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Just  think  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  wheeling  up  a  summons  to 
your  door ;  a  dray  and  six  horses  depositing  a  chancery-bill  in 
your  fore-court ;  a  lawyer  studying  pleadings  in  a  stone-quarry ; 
or  a  bailiff  with  a  mile-stone  upon  bis  shoulder,  giving  chace  to 
a  debtor.  Let  no  one,  henceforward,  call  lithography  a  modem 
discovery. 

Not  less  curious  is  the  extensive  inscription  (also  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum)  containing  the  veport  of  a  counDinion, 
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consisting  of  two  inspectors,  an  architect,  and  a  secretary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenian  Government,  to  survey  the  then  un- 
finished Erechtheuni,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  works,  and  their  advancement  towards  completion.  This 
document  was  first  illustrated  by  Dr.  Chandler,  who  brought  it 
to  England ;  but  he  appears  to  have  read  it  erroneously,  and  to 
have  been  deficient  in  architectural  science.  The  most  success- 
ful attempt  at  explanation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  first 
in  his  *  Aiheniensia^  and  afterwards,  more  minutely,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rev.  R.  Walpole's  *  Memoirs  on  Turkey.* 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  elucidation ; 
and  we  yet  hope  to  see  it  made  the  text  of  a  more  successful 
essay  on  Grecian  Architecture  than  has  yet  been  giren  to  the 
world.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  express 
our  strong  commendation  of  the  notes  to  the  kst  edition  of 
Stuarfs  Athens,  written  chiefly  by  the  very  able  editor,  Mr. 
W.  Kinnard.  They  contain  much  able  disquisition,  and,  in 
general,  their  criticism  is  sound  and  acute.  We  may,  too,  men- 
tion,  as  connected  with  the  illustration  of  Greek  Inscriptions, 
the  very  interesting  volume  of  Mr.  Rose,  published  in  1825. 
It  is  inferior,  both  in  extent  and  profound  learning,  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Boeckh  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  inaccessible,  Mr, 
R.*s  will  be  found  a  valuable  succedaneum. 

*  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens '  has,  avowedly,  been  writ^ 
ten  under  the  impression,  *  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 

*  history  of  Greece  is  still  in  its  infancy,'  and  that,  before  it  can 
be  fairly  rescued  from  the  '  hands  of  mere  compilers  or  verbal 

*  grammarians,'  its  subordinate  parts  must  be  investigated, 
largely  and  discriminatingly.  Of  such  an  investigation,  the  vo- 
lumes  before  us  are  intended  as  a  sample.  They  are  described^ 
in  the  preface,  as  a  *  contribution  of  this  nature  upon  a  subject 

*  of  ancient  history  little  understood.'  Considered  as  a  treasury 
of  facts,  collected  with  the  utmost  learning  and  industry.  Pro- 
fessor Boeckh *s  work  is  invaluable ;  but,  as  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  details  and  illustrative  reasonings,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
fective. The  Translator  has  exposed,  briefly,  but  ably,  the 
Author's  strange  ignorance  of  the   *  improvements  in   political 

*  philosophy  which  later  ages  have  produced ;'  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases  connected  with  dis- 
cussions on  prices,  rates  of  profit,  interest,  and  such  matters, 
the  diligence  of  the  Berlin  Professor  has  '  scarcely  compensated 
'  for  the  want  of  theoretical  knowledge.' 

'  With  the  exception  indeed  of  some  unimportant  observations  on  a 
fanciful  theory  of  Kousseau^  and  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  striking 
peculiarities  in  the  ancient  institutions,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  a  well-educated  Grecian  of  the  time  of  Aristotle  might  not  liuve 
written ;  if  we  exclude  those  singular  doctrines  for  the  disscmiuatlcai 
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of  which  the  world  has  since  heen  chiefly  indebted  to  the  mercantile 
system  of  commerce.  From  the  title  of  our  Author's  work^  it  would 
be  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  well  versed  in  that  science  of  which  his 
subject  forms  a  subordinate  department.  A  very  few  pages  are^  how- 
ever^ sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Thus^ 
almost  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work^  we  find  him  employing,  as  con- 
vertible terms,  wealth,  moneys  and  the  precious  metals,  having  pre- 
viously mistaken  the  efficacy  of  money  for  that  of  which  it  is  the  me- 
dium. Occasionally,  also^  he  appears  to  be  led  to  fcdse  conclusions  by 
using  the  words  profit  and  interest  as  synonymous ;  and  in  one  place, 
there  is  a  serious  argument  to  prove  that  the  rent  of  land  is  regulated 
by  the  rate  of  interest.' 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  books:  1. — Of  prices, 
wages^  and  interest  of  money  in  Attica.  2.«-0n  the  adminis- 
tration of  finance,  and  the  public  expenditure.  3. — On  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state.  4«— On  the  extra- 
ordinary revenues  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  peculiar  financial 
measures  of  the  Greeks.  A  dissertation  on  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurion,  in  Attica,  closes  the  work.  These  contents  will  suf- 
ficiently exhibit  the  character  of  the  work,  and  they  may  also 
serve  as  intimations  of  its  value.  Readers  in  quest  of  amusement 
will  do  well  to  abstain  from  handling  these  volumes ;  but,  to 
those  who  are  in  search  of  information,  their  contents  are  of  the 
highest  value. 

Professor  Heeren's  "Sketch  of  the  political  History  of 
Ancient  Ghreece/'  is  a  single  section  of  a  larger  work  on  the 
politics,  history,  and  commerce  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 
This,  we  have  not  seen ;  but  it  is  highly  lauded  by  competent 
authorities,  and  justly,  if  we  may  form  a  judgement  from  the 
portion  in  our  hands.  It  is  not  only  an  able  and  spirited  sketch, 
but  it  is  written  in  a  right  feeling,  and  with  something  of  that 
Greek  enthusiasm,  the  absence,  or  the  ill-judged  modification 
of  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of  Mitford*s  otherwise 
valuable  history.  Compression  is  not  Heeren's  forte,  but  he  is 
an  eloquent  writer ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  a  little  ex- 
pansion on  a  spirit-stirring  theme.  He  thinks  for  himself,  and, 
even  when  travelling  over  beaten  ground,  keeps  the  reader  on 
the  alert  by  the  distinctness  and  originality  of  his  views.  He 
has  been',  indeed,  charged  with  torturing  evidencCj'^a  fault 
common  to  German  writers ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have 
observed  any  marked  instance  of  it  in  the  present  work.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  discrimination,  we  may  cite  his  section  on  the 
military  character  of  the  Greeks,  where  he  shews  that,  amid  the 
host  of  gallant  and  skilful  officers  who  commanded,  at  different 
times,  their  armies,  there  occurs  but  one  name  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  such  men  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Napoleon. 
That  man  was  Epaminondas.  Having,  with  troops  inferior  both 
in  number  and  quality,  to  oppose  in  the  field  the  armies  of 
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Sparti,  he  (elt  that  (lefeat,  on  common  principles^  w«is  inevital>le, 
and  he  recast  the  art  of  war.     At  Leuctra,  lie  owed  tlie  victory 
to  the  splendid  cavalry  of  Pelopidas;    but  at  Mantimea,  lia 
gained  the  day  by  his  own  manoeuvre,  the  concentratett  attack* 
Heeren  attributes  the  fall  of  Greece  to  various  causey  and 
among  them,  chiefly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, the  same  disastrous  influence  that,   in   our   own   day, 
prevents  its  rise.     But  the  constitutional  weakness,  the  original 
element  of  disunion,  he  finds  in  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Doric  and  Ionian  races ;  never  cordially  blending,  and  ever 
prompt  to  quarrel  for  the  supremacy.     Before  we  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  manner,  we  must  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  adverting' 
for  a  moment  to  the  new  edition  of  Mitford's  Greece,  of  whicli 
we  have  copied  the  title,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  what 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  work,  and  of  briefly  noticing  the 
plea  which  is  set  up  in  defence  of  the  glaring  partialities  that 
disfigure  an  otherwise  valuable  book.     Lord  Redesdale,  the 
surviving  brother  of  Mr.  Mitford,  has  prefixed  to  the  *  Historv/ 
what   he  is   pleased   to   entitle,   a    '  Short    Account   of   tLe 
Author,*  but  which  said  short  account  consists  rather  of  a  some- 
what prosy  eulogy  of  the  English  Constitution.     So  far  as  ve 
comprehend  his  Lordship's  object,  he  wishes  to  have  it  under- 
stood, that  his  brother,  while  writing  the  History  of  Greece, 
kept  constantly  in  view,  as  a  sort  of  test,  the  political  system  of 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  excellence  of  the 
latter,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  former.   Lord  Redesdale  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  quite  right  in  this  suggestion;  but  he  has  utterly 
failed  of  establibhing  the  rectitude,  or  even  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course.     A  more  eflectual  security  for  misrepresentation 
could  hardly  have  been  devised ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  a 
method  more  unphilosophical,  or  less  likely  to  assist  in  giving 
clear  and  correct  views  of  either  side  of  the  subject*     But, 
leaving  apart  the  pompous  common-place  of  Lord  Redesdale  s 
prefatory  dissertation,  and  the  attempts  of  cleverer  men  than  his 
Lordship  to  enforce  the  same  laws  of  historical  composition, 
nothing  can,  we  apprehend,  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  gross 
and  unfair  prejudices  whicli   disfigure   the   history  before  us. 
Mitford,  tliougli  a  shrewd  and  laborious  investigator,  was  by  no 
means  a  man  of  large  and  catholic  mind :  where  his  facts  lay 
before  him,  he  used  them,  if  not  fairly,  at  least  skilfully ;  bur, 
where  the  series  and  consecution  deserted  him,  he  was  altogether 
at  a  loss.     His  attempts  to  extract  history  from  mythology,  am 
about  as  successful  as  those  of  the  projector  who  tried  to  draw 
sunbeams  from  cucinnbers.    His  deference  to  despotism,  and  his 
detestation  of  popular  government,  lead  him  into  perversions 
which    injure  his   trustworthiness.     Every   authority  is  good, 
which  may  aid  him  in  establishing  his  point ;  and  every  state- 
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ment  which  tells  against  him,  is  explained  away  or  set  aside. 
The  brightest  characters  of  antiquity,  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  political  hypotheses,  are  darkened  without  mitigation; 
and  Demosthenes,  in  particular,  as  the  popular  champion, 
becomes  the  very  butt  of  reproach.  We  have  reserved  for  this 
place,  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  Heeren  holds  up  the  great 
Athenian  orator  to  merited  admiration.  Since  Mitford  calum- 
niated  this  distinguished  patriot,  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion 
with  some  people  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  heartless  and 
selfish  ambition :  the  following  paragraphs  speak  a  truer  lan- 
guage. 

<  His  political  principles  emanated  from  the  depth  of  his  soul ;  he 
remained  true  to  his  feelings  and  his  convictions,  amidst  all  changes 
of  circumstances  and  all  threatening  dangers.  Hence  he  was  the 
most  powerful  of  orators,  because  with  him  there  was  no  surrender 
of  his  conviction,  no  partial  compromise;  in  a  word^  no  trace  of  weak- 
ness. This  is  the  real  essence  of  his  art ;  every  thing  else  was  but 
secondary.  And  in  this,  how  far  does  he  rise  above  Cicero !  And 
yet,  who  ever  suffered  more  severely  than  he  for  his  greatness  ?  Of 
all  political  characters,  Demosthenes  is  the  most  sublime  and  purely 
tragic  character  with  which  history  is  acquainted.  When^  still 
trembling  with  the  vehement  force  of  his  language,  we  read  his  life  in 
Plutarch, — ^when  we  transfer  ourselves  into  his  times  and  bis  situation^ 
we  are  carried  away  by  a  deeper  interest  than  can  be  excited  by  any 
hero  of  the  epic  muse  or  of  tragedy.  From  his  first  appearance  till 
the  moment  when  he  swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  we  see  him 
contending  against  destiny,  which  seems  to  mock  him  with  maligiiant 
cruelty.  It  throws  him  to  the  ground,  but  never  subdues  him.  What 
a  crowd  of  emotions  must  have  struggled  through  his  manly  breast, 
amidst  this  interchange  of  reviving  and  expiring  hopes !  How  natural 
was  it,  that  the  lines  of  melancholy  and  of  indignation,  such  as  we  yet 
behold  in  his  bust,  should  have  been  imprinted  on  his  severe  coun- 
tenance      When  Philip  displayed  his  designs  a^inst  Greece,  by 

his  interference  in  the  Phocian  war,  he  for  the  first  time  came  forward 
against  that  prince  in  his  first  Philippic  oration.  From  this  period, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Sometimes  as  ooun« 
sellor,  sometimes  as  accuser,  sometimes  as  ambassador,  he  protected 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  Macedonian  policy.  Splen* 
did  success  seemed  at  first  to  reward  his  exertions.  He  had  won  a 
number  of  states  for  Athens,  when  Philip  invaded  Greece ;  he  had 
succeeded  not  only  in  gaining  over  the  Thebans,  but  in  kindling  their 
enthusiasm,  when  the  day  of  Chaeronea  overthrew  all  his  hopes.  But 
he  courageously  declares  m  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  still 
does  not  repent  of  the  counsels  which  he  had  given. 

'  To  the  man  who  lived  only  for  his  country,  exile  was  no  less  an 
evil  than  imprisonment.  He  resided  for  the  most  part  in  .£gina  and 
at  Trcezen,  nrom  whence  he  looked  with  sad  eyes  towards  the  opposite 
shores  of  Attica.     Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  a  new  ray  ot  light 
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dawned  U])on  him.  Tidings  were  br6ught  that  Alexander  was  dead. 
The  moment  of  deliverance  seemed  at  hand ;  anxiety  pervaded  everj 
Grecian  state ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  passed  through  the 
cities ;  Demosthenes  joined  himself  to  the  number,  and  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  and  power  to  unite  them  against  Macedon.  In  requital  for 
such  services,  tne  people  decreed  his  return ;  and  years  of  sufferings 
were  at  last  followed  by  a  day  of  exalted  compensation.  A  galley  was 
sent  to  ^gina,  to  bring  back  the  advocate  of  liberty.  All  Athens  was 
in  motion ;  no  magistrate,  no  priest,  remained  in  the  city,  when  it  was 
reported  that  Demosthenes  was  advancing  from  the  Pirseeus.  Over- 
powered by  his  fet'lings,  he  extended  his  arms,  and  declared  himself 
happier  than  Alcibiades ;  for  his  countrymen  had  recalled  hhn,  not  by 

compulsion,  but  from  choice A  sudden  death  separated  him 

from  a  world,  which,  after  the  &11  of  his  country,  contained  no  hap- 
piness for  him.  Where  shall  we  find  a  character  of  more  grandeur 
and  purity  than  that  of  Demosthenes  P 

•        ••••• 

*  He  had  no  presents  to  offer,  no  places  to  give  awav,  no  ribbons 
and  titles  to  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  opposea  by  men  who 
could  command  every  thing  by  which  avarice  or  ambition  can  be 
tempted.  What  could  he  oppose  to  them,  but  his  talents,  his  activity, 
and  his  courage  ?  Provided  with  no  other  arms,  he  supported  the 
contest  against  the  superiority  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  struggle  with  the  corruptions  of  his  own  nation.  It  was 
his  high  calling,  to  be  the  pillar  of  a  sinking  state.  Thirty  years  he 
remained  true  to  this  cause,  nor  did  he  yield  till  he  was  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  his  country/ 

We  bppe  that  the  entire  work  of  Heeren  may  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader.  There  seems  an  increasing 
disposition  among  us,  to  do  justice  to  German  literature ;  and 
we  ai*e  glad  to  observe  the  feeling,  for  there  is  much  of  the 
highest  worthy  as  yet  imperfectly  known  even  to  scholars,  lying 
hidden  in  the  stores  of  that  rich  language ;  and  sufficient  en- 
couragement is  alone  wanting,  to  effect  its  transference  into  our 
own  familiar  dialect. 


Art.  V(.  T)ie  Destinies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Duties  of 
British  Christians  at  the  Present  Crisis.  By  William  Thorp. 
8vo.    pp.224.    Price  6f.    London.    1831. 

"Y^  E  thank  Mr.  Thorp  for  his  title :  it  will  give  as  a  fitting 
text  to  a  few  reniarKs,  little  in  unison,  we  must  confess, 
with  his  lugubrious  vAticiimtion*^. 

The  Kipig  has  put  on  his  croipn^ — ^smd  never  had  monarch  a 
nobler  coruua;ion  ♦.     The  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful 


*  ^^"e  have  high  authority  for  the  fbUowinff  statement.     When  the 
iving  took  the  crown,  before  he  entered  the  House  of  Lovds,  he 
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people  shall  he  the  chrism,  and  the  spontaneous  homage  of 
three  kingdoms  shall  ratify  the  vows  which  insure  the  stahility 
of  the  throne.     There  are  men, — traitors  alike  to  their  king 
and  country, — who  have  dared  to  say,  that  the  *  power  of  the 
'  crown  has  ceased/ — that  to  dissolve  a  factious  and  corrupt 
parliament  was  tantamount  to  an  abdication, — that  to  appeal  to 
the  people  was  to  overthrow  the  monarchy, — that  the  union  of 
the  King,  his  ministers,  and  the  nation,  is  a  portentous  and 
alarming  circumstince,  which  cannot  fail  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  church  and  state.     And  who  are  the 
men  who  say  such  things  ?     Are  they  statesmen  ?     O  yes,  pro- 
found statesmen,  men  of  gigantic  intellect  and  inspired  fore- 
sight,— the  Newcastles,  and  Exeters,  and  RoUes,  the  Bankeses, 
and  Brogdens,  and   Beresfords  of  either  house.      Are  they 
philanthropists  ?      Assuredly ; — witness    Lord    Chandos,    the 
chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee ; — General  Gascoyne, 
the  hoary  advocate  of  Slavery,  as  he  was,  in  1805,  of  the  Slave 
Trade  itself,  asserting  that  that  atrocious  traffic  was  defensible 
on  Scriptural  grounds  ! — ^and  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  Lord  de- 
liver us  from  Sir  Robert  Peel ! — ^who  dares  to  talk  of  revolt  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  asks  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
compensation  for  the  insurgent  planters !     Are  they  loyalists  ? 
Who  can  doubt  it,  who  reads  in  the  public  journals  the  re- 
ception, they  gave  to  their  Sovereign,  in  a  house  which,  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  has  not  only  a  bar,  hut  a  throne.     Are 
they  true  representatives  of  either  the  British  aristocracy  or  the 
commons  of  England  ?     Assuredly, — Vienna  diplomatists,  En- 
glish Mettemichs  and  Polignacs,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  no- 
minees, and  the  members  for  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  those 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution !     Are  they  men  of  high  principle  ? 
A  delicate  question ;  but  are  they  not  all  disinterested  men, 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  petty  privileges,  or  more  sub- 
stantial peculation,  to  the  pubHc  good  ?     Would  they  not  give 
up  Evesnam,  and  enfranchise  Leeds,  and  do  any  thing  in  mo^ 
deration^  in  order  to  save  the  *  vested  interests '  of  the  country  ? 
Yet,  are  these  the  men  to  represent  or  to  rule  the  British 
people  !     Shall  their  tainted  hands  uphold  the  ark  of  religion, 
or  be  trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  otate?  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  askn  t/iis  question  of  his  subjects.     God  grant  that  the 


not  suffer  it  to  be  placed  on  his  head.  He  said,  "Vlo,  I  will  put  it  on 
xnvself";  which  he  did,  and  then  turning  instantly  to  Lord  Orey, 
a jded :  '' Nam,  my  Lord,  the  coronation  is  over"  A  speech  worthy  of 
beine  transmitted  to  history,  and  an  act  of  good  taste,  firmness,  and 
consideration  for  his  people,  which  will  save  the  country  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  ponnos. 

3a2 
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answer  may  be  unambiguous,  unanimous,  and  decisive :  *  They 
*  lire  notJ' 

We  profess  not  to  be  politicians  ;  but  at  sucl^  a  crisis,  every 
honest  roan  is  bound  to  make  liis  voice  heard,  or  his  influence 
felt.  British  Christians  /lare,  at  the  present  moment,  an  im- 
portant duty  to  discharge.  It  is  not  a  struggle  of  political 
parties,  Whig  against  Tory  ; — it  is  a  contest  of  principles,  in 
the  issue  of  which  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
world,  are  greatly  involved.  On  the  one  side  are  ranged  in 
dark  conspiracy,  the  corruptionists,  the  peculators,  the  abettors 
of  slavery,  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  those  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  those  who 
would  gladly  reduce  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  condition 
of  serfs,  and  draw  the  sword  in  another  crusade  of  despots. 
On  the  other  side,  we  have,  beyond  all  question,  the  prepon- 
derance of  talent,  of  property,  and  of  public  worth, — of  ev^ry 
thing  that  can  dignify  rank  or  benefit  society, — every  name 
that  is  known  to  philanthropy, — the  friends  of  peace, — the 
friends  of  education, — the  friends  of  truth,— 'the  Cabinet,  and 
the  Throne.  But,  more  than  this,  we  feel  a  cheerful  confidence 
that  there  is  One  for  us,  greater  than  all,  who  'means  mercy  to' 
our  '  land  * ; — that  this  April  cloud  is 

*  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 


In  blessings  on  our  head ; ' 

that  '  the  Sun  of  England  *  is  in  no  clanger  from  the  vapoui*s 
which  it  is  already  painting  with  the  colours  of  hope. 

Mr.  Fox  asked,  upon  one  occasion,  in  his  emphatic  manner, 
'  Is  it  of  consequence  for  a  nation  to  be  moral  ?  *  We  would 
put  this  question  to  every  honest  man  now.  Setting  aside,  for 
a  moment,  the  political  evils  arising  from  the  present  vicious 
and  corrupt  system  of  representation,  what  is  its  moral  character, 
but  that  of  a  fraud,  an  injury,  and  a  crime  ?  That  seats  are 
bought  and  sold,  is  notorious ;  and  yet,  while  the  practice  is 
sanctioned,  the  confession  of  the  act  is  held  infamous :  and  the 
buyer  b  bound  to  hypocrisy  as  a  legislative  virtue.  That 
electors  are  bribed  by  wholesale,  is  known  every  where  out  of 
the  House;  but  there^  Liverpool  itself  is  pure, — one  of  the  purest 
of  boroughs:  nor  does  it  cost  the  honourable  member  apparently 
the  slightest  twinge  to  affirm  the  useless  falsehood.  But  we 
will  not  trust  ourselves  to  characterize  the  nefarious  system. 
Hear  how  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  it,  when,  in  1797,  the  present 
premier  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  refiMrm  of  the 
Commons'  House.    *  The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it  is  now 

*  carried  on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as  it  is  pernicious  to 

*  just  government.    It  gives  a  scandal  to  our  character,  which 

*  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of 
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the-people :  it  does  more ;  it  undermines  the  very  principles  of 
integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  a  fashion  to  dishonesty  and 
imposture.  They  hear  of  a  person  giving  or  receiving  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds  as  the  purchase  money  of  a  seat  for  a 
close  borough ;  and  they  hear  the  very  mail  who  received  and 
put  into  his  pocket  the  money,  make  a  vehement  speech  in 
this  House  against  bribery ;  and  they  see  him  move  for  the 
commitment  to  prison  of  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch  at  your 
bar,  who  has  been  convicted  in  taking  a  single  guinea  for  his 
vote  in  the  very  borough,  perhaps,  where  he  had  publicly  and 
unblushingly  sold  his  influence ;  though  that  miserable  guinea 
was  to  save  a  family  from  starving.  Sir,  these  are  the  things 
that  paralyse  you  to  the  heart;  these,  are  the  things  that  vitiate 
the  whole  system;  that  spread  degeneracy,  hypocrisy,  and 
sordid  fraud  over  the  country,  and  tdke  from  us  the  energies 
of  virtue,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  pati'iotism  and  spirit. 
The  system  that  encourages  so  much  vice,  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to.*  ♦ 

But  this  system,  say  the  anti-reformers,  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  Constitution.  They  are  liars, — with  all  possible 
emphasis  on  the  word.  It  is  the  disease,  the  tabes  dorsalis  of 
the  Constitution,  under  which  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, while  every  species  of  corruption  has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  weakness  and  decay.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
entailed  upon  this  country  incalculable  evils.  It  has  well  nigh 
divested  the  House  of  Commons  pf  its  constitutional  efficiency, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  It  has  favoured  the  ag- 
grandisement of  a  selfisn  oligarchy,  who,  in  alliance  with  what 
are  called  the  Colonial  Interests,  would  enslave  the  country, 
and  overawe  the  throne.  It  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
minister  to  be  honest.  It  has  perpetuated  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
— ^introduced  malversation  in  every  branch  of  expenditure,— 
encouraged  jobbing  and  corruption  among  idl  classes.  And  it 
has  now  reached  a  crisis,  which  leaves  no  alternative  but  reform, 
or  a  fearful  struggle  between  a  desperate  faction  and  an  insulted 
people.  At  this  crisis,  it  has  pleased  Him  by  whom  kings  rule, 
to  place  at  the  head  of  the  British  nation,  a  patriotic  monarch, 
who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  identify  hb  interests,  or  rather 
virtue  and  judgement  to  perceive  the  identity  of  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  with  those  of  the  nation ;  and  whose  most  kingly 
conduct  has  done  more  to  redeem  monarchical  principles,  and 
to  check  any  tendency  to  republicanbm,  at  least  in  this  country, 
than  any  event  which  has  taken  place  since  the  accession 
of  the  popular  grandson  of  Greorge  II.     There  is  something 
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singularly  providential  in  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
the  great  question  before  the  nation  at  this  particular  moment. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform 
has  been  acknowledged  and  insisted  upon  by  every  eminent 
statesman  or  patriot  in  this  country.  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  alike, 
when  unrestrained  by  the  trammels  of  office,  advocated  this  great 
remedial  measure.  But,  up  to  the  present  reign,  the  concurrence 
of  one  of  the  three  Estates  in  any  effectual  plan  of  reform,  would 
have  been  any  thing  but  spontaneous  or  graceful;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  had  the  attempt  been  made,  the  Crown  and  the 
people  would  have  been  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
question  not  been  brought  forward  in  the  present  reiffn, — ^long 
may  it  last ! — ^had  it  been  postponed  to  a  period  at  which  it  is 
possible  the  crown  may  rest  on  the  head  of  a  minor,  no  regent, 
more  especially  a  female  regent,  would  have  felt,  perhaps,  au- 
thorized to  sanction  so  decided  a  reform  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  This,  then,  seems  the  precise  moment,  at  which 
with  most  propriety,  with  most  safety,  with  most  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  with  most  satisfaction  to  the  people,  this  question 
could  be  brought  before  parliament  and  the  country. 

Again,  had  the  Reform  of  the  Representative  System  been 
ihade  a  Cabinet  measure  before  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  the  base  attempts  of  the  Tory  faction  to  en- 
list the  alarms  and  prejudices  of  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
Interest  on  the  side  of  corruption  and  dishonesty,  might  have 
been  successful ;  and  we  should  then  have  witnessed  the  dis* 
gusting  spectacle  of  a  No  Popery  cry,  set  up  in  favour  of  abuses 
which  tend  to  undermine  alike  public  and  private  morality. 
That  this  question  of  Reform  promises  to  be  decided  by  the 
all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  firmly  and  tranquilly  ex- 
pressed, will  be  owing  to  no  one  more  than  to  the  illustrious 
Duke  who  accomphshed  that  great  previous  measure.  And  to 
whom  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  this  very  Reform  bill  ?  To 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  To  his  manly,  straight-forward,  un- 
compromising honesty,  which,  amid  all  his  errors,  so  honour- 
ably distinguishes  him  from  the  herd  of  trimming  politicians 
who  profess  themselves  moderate  Reformers,  with  a  view  to  de- 
feat every  measure  of  reform  at  the  least  cost  to  their  own  cha- 
racter. That  the  Duke  should  not  have  been  sharp*sighted 
enough  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  earnest, 
deliberate,  persevering  demand  of  the  people',  not  ambiguously 
expressed,  would  have  astonished  us  more,  did  we  not  recollect, 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  out  of  England, 
in  camps  and  courts,  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  at  the  focus  of 
diplomatic  intrigue, — that  of  the  people  of  England  this  illus- 
trious Irishman  knows  but  little,  or  he  would  never  have  spoken 
of  county  meetings  as  a  farce,^and  thnt,'tiiough  unequalled  as 
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a  military  tactician,  and  admirably  fitted  by  his  promptitude 
and  decision  to  head  a  Cabinet,  he  has  never  displayed  the 
marked  features  of  a  British  statesman.    All  his  military  pre- 
judices, all  his  political  associations,  his  diplomatic  education  in 
the  school  of  Castlereagh  and  Metternich,  and,  as  we  suspect, 
the  deficiency  of  his  historical  knowledge,  would  unite  in  bias- 
sing  his  judgement  on  such  an  occasion, — in  indisposing  him  to 
make  any  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  freedom,  either  in 
England  or  out  of  it.     But  we  admire  the  courage  and  frank- 
ness with  which  he  avowed  the  opinions  which  he  shared  with 
his  inferior  colleagues,  but  which  they  were  dismayed  at  having 
unmasked.     To  the  Duke  we  owe  it,  that  the  fraud  they  would* 
have  practised  upon  the  nation  is  detected ;  that  the  fierce  of 
now  and  then  opening  a  borough,  in  order  to  close  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  is  put  a  stop  to.     It  was  this  honest  declaration  of* 
hostility  against  Reform^   that  displaced  the  Wellington  ad-* 
ministration,  and  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  cabinet  to. 
succeed  with  honour,  that  was  not  pledged,  or  should  not  haste 
to  pledge  itself  to  an  opposite  policy.  The  crime  of  Lord  Grey^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Tory  faction,  is  not  that  he  made  some  pro- 
fession, on  acceding  to  power,  that  might  harmonize  with  the 
opinions  deliberately  entertained  and  steadily  professed  for  forty 
years,  and  save  his  reputation  from  the  infamy  of  an  interested 
apostacy, — this  might  have  been  forgiven ;  but  that  he  did  not 
adopt  some  deceptive,  paltry,  moderate  measure,  which  should  have 
left  untouched  the  main  sources  of  corruption,  which  should 
have  imposed  no  ei&ctual  restraint  upon  any  convenient  abuse# 
For  what  are  the  parts  of  the  system  which  the  moderate  Re- 
formers would  have  wished  to  retain  inviolate  ?    Precisely  those 
to  which  Mr.  Fox  refers  in  the  eloquent  passage  we  have  cited, 
•—the  close  boroughs  and  rotten  boroughs  which  certain  ho-» 
nourable  gentlemen  cannot  bear  to  have  termed  the  disgraceful 
parts  of  the  representative  system, — the  very  things  that  vitiate 
the  whole, — that  degrade  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England 
their  own  best  institutions, — that  outrage  morality  as  much  as 
tliey  embarrass  any  just  or  honest  Government,  and  '  spread  de-« 
'  generacy,  hypocrisy,  and  fraud  over  (he  country.*     i  es,  these 
are  the  very  features  of  the  representative  system,  disgusting 
excrescences  formed  by  the  interruption  of  the  healthful  circu- 
lation, which  the  Norths,  and  the  fiankeses,  and  the  Sadlersa 
the  little  Ciceros  of  the  faction,  dw^  on  with  thi^  most  un- 
bounded admiration.    They  wpu)d  not  nave  refused  to  exienff 
the  franchise  to  a  few  unrepresented  towns,  or,  it  may^be^  tp 
throw  open  a  few  East  Retfords  into  the  adjacent  hundred ) 
but  the  vested  corruptions,  the  saleable  portions  of  the  system, 
those  convenient  expedients  for  letting  in  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  an  East  Ihdia;naboboKa.Jai$aica.Slaveholder,  to  neu-* 
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tralize  tbe  representation  of  English  principle  and  feeling*-^— 
these,  it  is  death  to  the  constitution  to  part  with. 

'  It  has  often  been  a  question/  said  Mr.  Fox, '  both  within 
and  without  these  walls,  how  far  representatives  ought  to  be 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  my  mind  is  not  altogether  made  up,  though  I 
own  I  lean  to  the  opinion,  that,  having  to  legislate  for  the  em- 
pire, they  ought  not  altogether  to  be  guided  by  instructions 
that  may  be  dictated  by  local  interests.  I  cannot,  however, 
approve  of  the  very  ungracious  manner  in  which  I  sometimes 
hear  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  constituents. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  one  class  of  constituents  whose  instructions 
it  is  considered  as  the  implicit  duty  of  members  to  obey. 
When  gentlemen  represent  populous  towns  and  cities,  then  it 
is  a  disputed  point,  whether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  but,  if  they  re-- 
present  a  noble  lord  or  a  noble  duke^  then  it  becomes  no  longer 
a  question  of  doubt ;  and  he  is  not  considered  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single 
constituent.  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  liberty,  no  dis- 
cretion of  his  own.  He  is  sent  here  by  my  Lord  This,  or  tho, 
Duke  of  That ;  and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  instructions  he 
receives,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  prevails  in 
this  House.  Is  this  fair?  Is  there  any  reciprocity  in  this 
conduct  ?  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  permitted,  without  dishonour, 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  London, 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  or  of  Bristol ;  but  if  he  disagrees 
with  the  duke,  or  lord,  or  baronet  whose  representative  he  is, 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  men  of 
honour?  This,  sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption; 
and  this,  at  the  same  time,  is  called  Representation  !*  * 
We  like  to  cite  the  pure  English  of  this  great  constitutional 
statesman,  and  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  apologizing  for 
transcribing  a  few  more  paragraphs  from  his  reported  Speeches 
upon  this  great  topic,  in  place  of  affecting  originality  of  remark. 
And  first,  in  reference  to  the  nonsense  talked  about  virtual  re- 
presentation. Mr.  Windham  has  said,  that,  if  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were,  that  the  county  of  Middlesex 
alone  elected  the  representatives  for  the  whole  kingdom,  he 
would  not  consent  to  alter  the  mode  of  representation,  while  he 
knew  firom  experience,  that  it  had  produced  such  benefits  as 
we  had  long  enjoyed.  'Now,  suppose',  proceeded  Mr.  Fox, 
*  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  county  of  Cornwall,  some- 
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'  what  less  likely  to  be  a  virtual  representative  of  the  whole 
'  kingdom  than  Middlesex,  were,  instead  of  sending  forty-four 
'  members  to  Parliament,  to  send  the  whole  five  hundred  and 
'  fifty-eight,  such  a  House  of  Commons  might,  for  a  time,  be  a 
'  proper  check  on  the  executive  power,  and  watch  over  the  in- 
'  terests  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  as  much  care  as  those  of 
'  Cornwall ;  but,  with  such  a  House  of  Commons,  no  argument 

*  would  persuade  me  to  remain  satisfied,  because  there  would  be 
'  no  security  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so.   The  question  now 

*  to  be  answered  is,  Does  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 

*  constituted,  answer   the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 

*  answer ;  and  have  the  people  any  security  that  it  will  continue 
*•  to  do  so?  To  both  branches  of  the  question,  I  answer 
'  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

'  But  it  was  said,  a  House  of  Commons  so  chosen  as  to  be  a 

*  complete  representative  of  the  people,  would  be  too  powerful 
'  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  King :  they  would 

*  abolish  the  one,  and  dismiss  the  other.    If  the  King  and  the 

*  House  of  Lords  be  unnecessary  and  useless  branches  of  the 
'  constitution,  let  them  be  diminished  and  abolished ;  for  the 
'  people  were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If, 
'  on  the  contrary,  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  felt 
'  and  believed  by  the  people,  as  I  am  confident  they  ar3,  to  be 
'  not  only  useful,  but  essential  parts  of  the  Constitution,  a  House 
'  of  Commons  freely  chosen  by,  and  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
'  the  people,  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within  the  bounds 
'  which  the  Constitution  had  assigned  them. 

'  When  gentlemen  talk  of  the  danger  of  rash  innovation,  and 
'  the  great  advantages  of  temperate  and  slow  reform ',  (for  there 
were  moderate  reformers,  there  were  Peels  and  Vyvyans  at  that 
time  of  day,)  *  they  may  find ',  continued  this  Great  Orator,  'all 

*  they  have  to  say  anticipated  in  a  much  more  pleasant  treatise 
'  than  any  of  their  speeches,  rtv.,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 
'  Brother  Jack's  tearing  off*  the  lace,  points,  and  embroidery 

*  from  his  coat,  at  the  hazard  of  reducing  the  coat  itself  to  tat- 

*  ters,  and  'Brother  Martin's  cautiously  picking  up  stitch  by 
'  stitch,  exhibit  an  abstract  of  all  their  arguments  on  the  sub- 

*  ject.  The  Septennial  Act,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  been 
'  the  means  of  preserving  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the 
'  throne.    But  had  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  present 

*  been  then  in  being,  what  would  have  become  of  the  House  of 

*  Brunswick  and  the  Protestant  succession  ?    **  What ",  they 

*  would  have  said,  **  adopt  so  violent  an  innovation  as  septen- 

*  nial,  instead  of  triennial  parliaments  ?  Do  you  mean  to  sub- 
'  vert  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution.     Triennial  parlia- 

*  ments  were  sanctioned  at  the  glorious  eooch  of  the  Revolu- 

*  tion ;  to  triennial  pariiaments  we  owe  all  ttie  prosperity,  all  the 
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glory  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mkry ;  to 
triennial  parliaments  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  of  olen- 
heim."  As' naturally  might  they  have  said,  that  to  triennial 
parliaments  they  were  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
as  it  may  be  now  said,  that  to  the  right  of  Old  Sarum  to  send 
members  to  parliament  we  are  indebted  for  the  increase  of  our 
exports.  If,  to  such  sources  as  these,  national  prosperity  is  to 
be  traced, — ^if,  for  the  essence  of  our  conatitutaon,.  we  are  to 
repair  to  a  cottage. on  Salisbury  Plain, — or,  for  the  sake  of  an- 
tiquity more  reverend^  let  us  take  Stonebenge  for  Old  Sarum ; 
then  might  we  undertake  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  shrine^ 
and  tell  each  admiring  stranger :  "  Look  not  for  (be  causes 
of  our  envied  condition  in  the  system  of  oun  government  and 
laws;  here  resides  the  hallowed  deposit  of  all  the  hap]une89 
we  enjoy;  but,  if  vou  move  one  of  these  rugged  stones. from 
another,  the  British  constitution  is.  thrown  from  its  basis,  and 
levelled  with  the  dust.' 

*  When  we  look  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  see  a  state 
of  representation  so  monstrous  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous  and 
revolting,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  English,  in  order  to  set  off  one  de- 
fective system  by  the  comparison  of  one  still  more  defective. 
In  Scotland,  there  is  no  shadow  even  of  representation ;  there 
is  neither  a  representation  of  property  for  the  counties,  nor  of 
population  for  the  towns.  It  is  not  what  we  understand  by 
freehoklers,  who  elect  in  the  counties:  the  right  is  vested  in 
what  are  called  the  superiorities ;  and  it  might  so  happen  that 
all  the  members  for  the  counties  of  Scotland  might  oome  here, 
without  having  the  vote  of  a  single  person  who  had  a  foot  of 
property  in  the  land.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  their  system.  In  the  boroughs^  the  magistrates 
are  self-elected,  and  ther^ore  the  members  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  population  of  the  towns. 

'  Now,  Sir,  having  shewn  this  to  be.  the  state  of  our  repre<>> 
sentation,  I  ask,  what  remedy  there  can  be  other  than. a  re- 
form?' What  can  we  expect  as  the  necessary  treault  of  a  syss- 
tern  so  defective  and  vicious  in  all  its  parts,  but  increasing 
calamities,  until  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convulsion  that  would 
overthrow  every  thing?  If  .we  do  not  apply  this  remedy  in 
time,  our  fate  is  inevitable.  Oitr  most  illustrious  patriots,,  the 
men  whose  memories  are  the  dearest  to  Englishmen,  have 
long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the  only 
means  of  redressing  national  grievances.  I  need*  not  inform 
you,  that  Sir  George  Savilewas  its  most  strenuous  advocate. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Camden 
wafl,  through  life,  a  steady  adviser  of  reasonable  reform.  Nay, 
Sir,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bmke 
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'  himflelffor  the  proprietor  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  our  sys- 
*'  tem ;  for  gentletnen  will  remember  the  memorable  answer 
'  which  he  gave  to  the  argument  that  was  used  for  our  right  of 

*  taxing  America,  on  the  score  of  their  being  virtually  repre- 

*  sentedy  and  that  they  were  in  the  same  situation  as  Manches- 
'  ter,  Binwigham,  and  Sheffield:—'*  What!*'  said  Mr.  Burke, 

*  when  the  people  of  America  look  up  to  you  with  the  eyes  of 
'  filial  love  and  affection,  will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful 

*  parts  qf  the  eonsiitutian  ?'* '  • 

We  have  lired  to  see  those  shameful  parts  gloried  in,  nay, 
basely  idolized  as  the  very  symbols  of  the  majesty  of  the  British 
Conatitation.  And  among  other  pleas  for  these  abuses,  it  is 
urged,  that,  by  means  of  these  saleable  boroughs  alone,  the 
coKinies  can  be  virtually  Tepresented.  But  if  the  colonies  are 
to  be  represented  in  the  oritish  parliament,  why  are  they  al- 
lowed to  have  their  separate  and  independent  legislatures  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  they  possess  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves, but  they  must  send  their  paid  agents  and  ex-Httomey 
generals  into  the  British  Parliament,  to  assist  in  taxing  the 
people  of  England  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  tyrannize  over 
the  black  population  of  the  Islands,  but  they  must  seek  to  ex- 
tend, by  corrupt  means,  a  colonial  domination  over  this  coun- 
try? .The  British  interests  connected  with  our  colonies,  are 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  virtually,  but  really 
and  effectively,  by  the  mercantile  members  returned  by  the 
great  towns  and  cities  in  which  those  interests  are  seated.  If 
any  further  representation  of  the  colonies  is  necessary,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  representatives  chosen  by  the  coloured  population 
of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  or  by  the  nabobs,  and  babooSf 
and  half-castes  of  our  Eastern  empire.  And  what  would  then 
beeome  of  the  British  constitution  f 

But  it  was  asked  in  1797,  as  it  is  asked  now,  *  What  will  this 
'  reform  do  for  us  ?    Will  it  be  a  talisman  sufficient  to  retrieve 

*  all  the  misfortunes  which  we  have  incurred  V  '  I  am  free  to 
'  say/  replied  Mr.  Fox,  ^that  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  it 
'  led  to  reforms  of  substantial  expense,  and  of  all  the  abuses, 

*  that  have  crept  into  our  government.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
'  I  think  it  would  do  this ;  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  chance 
'  of  recovery.    It  would  give  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  parliament 

*  vqplani  and  scrupulous^  and  that  would  ensure  to  us  a  govern^ 

*  meni  active  and  eeonomieal.      It  would  prepare  the  way  for 

*  every  raHonal  improvement  of  which,  without  disturbing  the 

*  parts,  our  eonstiiution  is  susceptible What  advantages 

'  we  shall  gain,  I  know  not.     I  think  we  shall  gain  many.     I 


•  Fox'$  Speeches,  vol.  v.  pp.  110,  114—116;  vol.  vi.  pp.  366,  7- 
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think  we  shall  gain  at  least  the  chance  ofwardhig  off  the  evil 
of  confusion  growing  out  of  accvmyiated  diecantent.  I  think 
we  shall  satiny  the  moderate,  and  take  even  from  the  violent, 
if  such  there  be,  the  power  of  increasing  their  numbers,  andqf 
making  converts  to  their  schemes.^ 

*  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  propose  the  remedy;  and  fatal 
will  it  be  for  England,  if  pride  and  prejudice  much  longer 
continue  to  oppose  it.  The  remedy  which  is  proposed  is 
simple,  easy,  and  practicable ;  it  does  not  touch  the  vitals  of 
the  constitution ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  will  restore  us  to 
peace  and  harmony.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  must  come 
to  parliamentary  reform  soon  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  come 
to  itf  now,  when  you  have  the  power  of  deliberation,  than  when, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  extorted  from  you  by  convulsion  i  There 
IS  as  yet  time  to  frame  it  with  freedom  of  discussion.  It  will 
even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace  and  favour  of  a  spon- 
taneous act.  What  will  it  be,  when  it  is  extorted  from  you 
with  indignation  and  violence  ?  God  forbid  that  this  should  be 
the  case!  But  now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  it;  and  now,  I 
say,  wisdom  and  policy  recommend  it  to  you,  when  you  may 
enter  into  a]l  the  considerations  to  which  it  leads,  rather  than 
to  postpone  it  to  a  time  when  you  will  have  nothing  to  consider 

but  the  number  and  force  of  those  who  demand  it 

Shall  we  be  blind  to  the  lessons  which  the  events  of  the  world 
exhibit  to  our  view  ?  Pride,  obstinacy,  and  insult  must  end  in 
concessions ;  and  tliose  concessions  must  be  bumble  in  pro- 
portion to  our  unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to 
prevent  all  those  degradations.  The  monarchy,  the  aristocracy, 
the  people  themselves  may  now  be  saved ;  it  is  only  necessary, 
at  this  moment,  to  conquer  our  passions'^ 
Such  was  the  energetic  language  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1797;  and 
with  redoubled  force  will  ievery  argument  and  consideration  he 
adduced,  apply  to  the  present  crisis.  It  is  true,  that  four  and 
thirty  years  nave  elapsed;  and  still  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
are  safe;  but  who  can  say  with  truth,  that  neither  has  suffered 
prejudice  from  the  delay  of  this  great  remedial  measure  ?  We 
admit  that  the  subject  has,  during  that  interval,  been  rocked  to 
sleep  by  the  commotions  through  which  we  have  passed ;  and 
the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  the  radical  Reformers  had 
almost  brought  the  very  name  of  Reform  into  disrepute.  Still, 
there  has  been  no  intermission,  no  recession  of  the  settled  and 
anxious  feeling  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  some  plan  that  might 
restore  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  public  confidence  it  bad 
forfeited,  and  place  it  in  correspondence  and  sympathy  with  the 
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populftr  Benliineiits.  It  is  true,  that,  at  times  of  great  excite- 
ment. Parliament  has  shewn  itself  not  altogether  proof  agaiiiat 
the  strong  expression  of  public  feeling,  and  has  yielded,  with 
more  or  less  of  reluctancy,  through  policy,  through  fear,  to  the 
wishes  or  demands  of  the  people  telegraphed  by  the  press. 
But  is  this  a  desirable .  state  of  things,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people,  feeling  themselves  unrepresented  within  the  walls  of 
ParliaiDent,'  and  having  no  confidence  in  their  supposed  con- 
stittients,  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  an  attitude 
approaching  to  intimidation,  in  order  to  enforce  their  claims  ? 
It  nas  been  pretended,  that  the  late  House  of  Commons  dis- 
placed the  Wellington  Administration ;  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
under  an  impulse  from  without,  which  they  felt  it  unsafe  to 
resist,  amid  the  fearful  indications  of  gathering  insubordination 
and  disorder.  But  is  fear  to  be  the  perpetual  regulator  of  the 
legislative  despotism,  which  founds  itself  on  corruption  !  Surely, 
it  were  better  for  the  Government,  and  better  for  the  people, 
that  some  more  regular  and  amicable  correspondence  were 
opened  between  the  Commons'  House  and*  those  who  are  still 
nominally  recognised  as  the  Constituent  body. 

The  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  on  the  present  occa* 
sion,  might  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  sudden  burst 
of  feeling,  or,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  would  say,  of  a  po- 
pular frenay;  for  they  tell  us  pretty  plainly,  that  the  King,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  people  have  all  gone  mad  together.  Lord 
Londonderry,  Lora  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Peel,  and  a  few  more,  are 
the  only  people  who  have  preserved  their  senses,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  mild  serenity  of  their  mien,  and  the  tran* 
3 nil  dignity  of  their  deportment.  But  what  was  really  extraoi^ 
inary  and  portentous,  was,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  a  par- 
ticular measure-^he  ballot,  was  at  one  time  gaining  favour  willi 
all  classes  of  reformers,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical,  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  defeating  the  power  of  the  oligarchy. 
This  very  circumstence  proved,  however,  how  eager  the  nation 
were  to  cateh  at  any  thing  which  promised  to  accomplish  that 
object.  But  what  has  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  effected  by  ite 
very  announcement?  We  hear  no  more  of  ballot, — an  attempt 
to  foU  corruption  by  treachery,  and  oppression  by  the  resources 
of  the  slave ;  we  hear  no  more  of  universal  suiSrage,— a  plan 
fiar  coUecting  the  decision  of  the  majority,  which  defeats  itself 
by  its  cumbrous  impracticability;  as  well  as  ite  unreasonable* 
ness.  Mr.  Hunt  has  lost  his  kaportance,  and  the  mischievous 
mrater  begms  to  be  suspe<^  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Tories, 
xhe  country  is  traHquij,  but  determined.  The  feelings  of  hope 
and  of  loyalty,  instead  of  those  of  desperate  discontent  and 
irritatkuii  now  supply  the  stimulus ;  and  wo  to  the  traitors  who 
would  attempt  to  step  between  the  expectant  nation  and  the 
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glorious  boon  of  a  renovated  Constitution  and  a  free  parliament, 
tendered  to  them  by  their  beloved  Sovereign. 

Bat.  whut  will  this  reform  do  for  the  poor  man  suffering  under 
privation  and  hardship?     It  will  do  much,  if  it  brings  with  it 
the  cheering  assurance,  that  all  will  be  done  for  him,  that  lies 
within  the  power  of  an  honest,  popular,  protective  legislature. 
If  he  stiH  is  doomed  to  endure,  neglect  and  insult  will  not  add 
poignancy  to  his  sufferings.    When  Napoleon's  soldiers  once  mu- 
tinied on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  he  called  for 
some  of  the  black  bread,  and  ate  it  before  them.     Restore  to 
the  people  of  England  confidence  in  their  Representatives,  and 
they  will  shew,  wliat  they  ever  have  shewn,  patience  and  subor- 
dination under  the  pressure  of  any  evils  which  do  not  proceed 
from  wrongs.     By  no  one  has  representation  been  insisted  on 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  political  disorder,  the  infallible  se- 
curity against  popular  discontent,  more  eloquently  than  by  Mr. 
Burke.    In  his  memorable  speech  on  presenting  his  plan  of 
reconciliation  with  America  in  1775,  he  dwelt  on  the  virtue 
of  representation,  with   a  force   and    clearness    unparalleled. 
Were  the  people  of  Ireland  uncivilized  and  unsubdued  after  a 
forcible  possession  of  their  country  for  ages,  what  was   the 
remedy?     Representation.     Were  the  Welsh  in  perpetual  con- 
tention among  themselves,  and  hostility  to  Englishmen,  what 
was  the  remedy?      Representation.      Were   the  counties   of 
Chester  and  Durham  full  of  discontent  and  disorder,  what  was 
the  remedy?     Representation.    Representation  was  then,  with 
that  most  brilirant  but  most  inconsistent  of  orators,  the  universal 
panacea  for  every  political  evil;  and  he  wound  up  his  historical 
panegyric  with  the  elegant  citation  (repeated  by  Fox) — '  When 
*  the  day-star  of  the  English  Constitution  had  arisen  in  their 
'hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without  * — 

*  —  "  Simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulsU, 
Defluit  saxis  agilatus  humor: 
Concidunt  venit,  Jhgiuntque  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluerej  ponio 
Undo  recumbii."  * 

One  word  as  to  gradual  Reform, — that  subterfuge  of  the 
timid  and.  the  fraudulent.  What  great  Reform  was  ever  gra- 
dual or  progressive?.  The  Protestant  Reformation,— has  it  ever 
advanced  one  step  beyond  the.  reign  of  Edward  VI.?  The 
Revolution  of  1688,-<-have  our  Constitutional  rights  been  in- 
creasing and  extending  since  that  period  ?  .Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  and  fate  of  every  thing. of.  human  iastitu-% 
tion  to  deteriorate  and  retiograde,  rather  than  to  progress  and 
amend?     Now,  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  at 
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once.  Doled  out  by  instalments,  the  boon  would  be  i^ceived 
with  contempt,  instead  of  gratitude.  In  respect  to  similar  pre- 
tences for  gaining  time, — the  favourite  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
fatalist, — Mr.  Fox  observed  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  sarcasm, 
that  *  this  manner  of  postponing  what  could  not  be  denied  to 

*  be  fit,  was  more  properly  the  object  of  ridicule,  than  of  argu- 

*  ment.     The  time  must  come,  when  the  House  will  be  unable 

*  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the  necessity  of  inquiry  into 
'  the  state  of  the  representation  ;  and  then  too  they  may,  per- 
'  baps,  give  room  for  a  new  application  of  the  poet*s  raillery  on 

*  an  individual, — 

'  *'  Let  that  be  wrought  which  Mat  doth  say  : 
Yea,  quoth  the  Erie,  but  not  to  day."  ' 

We  live  in  happier  times  than  that  great  statesman  survived 
to  behold  ;  and  in  tlie  frantic  rage  and  desperation  of  anti-re- 
formers, we  have  the  surest  omens  of  the  success  of  this  great 
measure,  which,  if  not  in  itself  a  remedy  for  every  grievance 
and  abuse,  will  assuredly  remove  the  greatest  barrier  to  plans  of 
a  healing  and  beneficial  tendency.  If  there  are  individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  ulterior  designs  of  a  revolutionary  cha- 
racter, most  infatuated  must  they  be  to  dream  of  deriving  any 
advantage  from  a  reform  of  the  representation,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  for  acts  of  spoliation  or  injustice.  If  there  are  any  such 
machinators, — give  us  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
shall  be  ready  for  them.  Clear  the  deck  of  the  borough^mon- 
gers  and  the  corruptionists,  and  we  shall  be  afraid  to  encounter 
no  pirate  craft, — especially  under  such  an  Admiral.  'Thank 
'  God  \  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  a  rcr 
cent  festal  occasion,  '  We  can  do  nothing  in  England  without  a 
'  King.  Thank  God,  with  such  a  King,  England  can  do  every 
thing.' 


Art.  VII.  Prayer  and  Religious  Tests,  in  connexion  with  the  Bri- 
tish and  ForeiG^n  Bible  Society,  considered  in  Two  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Hon.  Liora  Teignmouth  ;  including  Remarks 
on  the  Tone  appropriate  to  all  Discussions  among  Christians,  espe- 
cially Christian  Ministers.  By  Sexagenarios.  8vo.  pp.  43. 
Price  I^.  6d.    London,  1831. 

"^^L^E  can  do  little  more  than  earnestly  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  this  temperate,  seasonable,  and 
truly  judicious  paniphlet, — designed,  and,  we  hope,  adapted,  to 
operate  as  oil  on  the  frothy  waves  of  religious  faction.  We 
recollect  once  hearing  a  sentinaent  expressed  by  the  much- 
esteemed  minister  of  Long  Acre  Chapel,  to  this  effect, — that 
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when  the  Devil  wishes  to  do  a  mischief  to  the  Church  of  God, 
he  always  looks  out  for  some  eminent  saint  to  work  by.  *  My 
'  dear  Christian  brother  \  said  the  Preacher,  in  his  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  which  redeemed  from  any  levity  of  effect 
the  quaintness  of  the  expression, — *  never  lend  yourself  to  the 
*  Devil,  to  be  his  cat's  paw.'  This  exhortation  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  more  called  for,  than  in  reference  to  certain 
well-meaning,  but  rash  and  ungovernable  spirits,  wlio  are  at- 
tempting to  convert,  by  the  force  of  a  new  law,  a  meeting  for 
public  business,  having,  it  is  true,  a  religious  object,  yet  not  in 
any  sense  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  into  a  meeting  for  worship, 
— for  the  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  from  such  uieetings,  ana  praying  them  out. 

*  According  to  the  meditated  order  of  things,  who  will  be  our  chap- 
lains? Will  the  choice  be  made,  on  the  arrival  of  the  stipulated 
hour  ?  Will  a  rotation  be  preferred  ?  Or  will  the  office  be  statedly 
devolved  on  the  same  individual?  Will  clergvmen  only  be  engaged? 
Or  will  other  ministers  be  requested  to  share  the  duty  ?  In  the  event 
of  no  minister  being  present,  or  none  willing  to  be  so  engaged,  will  an 
appeal  be  made  to  laymen  ?  Will  the  petitions  be  extemporaneovs,  or 
precompoeed  ?  The  principle  being  agreed  to,  these  drcnmataaceB,  I 
grant,  might,  in  some  places,  for  a  considerable  period,  create  no  dis^ 
turbance^  no  difficulty;  yet  there  lurk  within  them  the  luxuriant  seeds 
of  both.  Who  shall  prav  ?  And  in  what  manner  shall  they  pray  ? 
What  shall  be  done  with  cases  involving  precedency  and  equality; 
taste,  and  violations  of  taste ;  petulance,  compliment,  and  other  ferms 
of  pitiable  secularity  ? 

'  The  case  of  precedency  has,  to  my  knowledge,  already  been  the 
subject  of  animaaversion ;  nor  must  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  few  are 
the  probable  occasions  on  which  a  determined  rivalship  will  dishonour 
our  once  hxr  and  peaceful  proceedings  by  an  exhibition  of  unwarranted 
afaums,  and  then,  either  of^tame  surrenders,  or  of  more  to  be  lamented 
conflicts.  We  may  quickly  be  self-deceived  into  the  maintenanoe  of 
what  shall  be  followed  by  a  series  of  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  serious  alarm.  One 
petitioner  will  be  distasted  as  not  in  holy  orders ;  a  second  as  not 
evangelical ;  a  third  as  not  spiritual ;  a  fourth  as  not  educated  \  a  fifth 
as  not  discreet ;  and  a  sixth  as  not  harmonious  with  his  brethren. 
Where  will  discord  end  ?  A  way  will  be  made  (/  speak  advisedfy)  for 
creeds  and  cottfessions ;  and  hence^  instead  of  conflniuc  ourselves  to 
the  first  and  indeed  only  object  of  our  Society,  we  shall  meet  (if  we 
continue  to  meet)  as  partisans  and  disputants ;  we  shall  diminish  the 
resooroes  which  are  wanted  fi>r  the  supply  of  perishing  millionsi,  and, 
ere  we  become  sensible  of  danger,  may  repent,  as  we  tremble  on  the 
veige  of  dissolution.' 

We  can  only  conjure  the  Members  of  the  Bible  Society  to 
beware  of  the  DevQ  s  cat's  |mws, — '  those  of  the  Concision/ 
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Messrs.  Holdsworth  and  Ball  annonnoe  that  Prospectuses  of  the 
Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Rey.  Robert  Hall,  detail- 
ing particulars  of  publicatioii>  will  be  cireulated  in  a  ftrvr  di^. 


Nearly  ready.  Gospel  Trath,  aocuratelr  stated  and  illustrated.  By 
the  Rer.  Messrs.  James  Ho^,  Thomas  Boston,  Ebeneaer  and  Ridph 
Erskine,  and  Others ;  occasioned  by  the  republication  of  the  Marrow 
of  Modem  Diyinity.  With  yarious  Improyements.  Collected  bj 
John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gkispe],  Whitbom. 

In  the  press,  A  System  of  Endowments  for  the  Phuvident  daasea 
in  eyery  station  of  Life,  exemplified  by  the  Rules  of  the  Soothwdl 
Endowment  Society ;  with  oopions  and  original  Tables  Ibr  computing, 
both  in  Decimals  and  in  money,  the  Values  of  the  Proposed  Assurances. 
By  the  Rey.  Ji^n  Tbonns  Becher,  M.A.  Viear  Cknend  and  Preben* 
dary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell ;  Chainian  of  the  Qoarter 
Sessions  for  the  Newark  DiyisioB  of  the  County  of  Nottingham,  and 
Ibr  the  Liberty  of  Southwell  and  Scrooby. 

Oi  the  1st  of  June  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume  IStaDOb,  The 
Life  of  the  Rey.  John  Wesley,  M. A.,  including  Notices  of  the  Rey. 
Charka  Wesley,  M.A.  By  Richard  Watson,  Author  of  "  Observa- 
tions  on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,"  **  ThedogiGal  laatitutes,"  ''  Con- 
yersations  for  the  Yocmg,"  &c  &c. 

In  the  pressj  Letters  on  Pr<^>hetic  Subjects,  Part  I.  By  J.  H. 
Fxere,  Esq. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  in  the  Press,  a  work  entitled,  Ptotoral  Instruc- 
tions  on  the  Character  and  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
selected  from  his  former  publications. 


The  PrpDrietors  of  the  BAtion  of  Z>r.  Webster's 
now  publisoine  in  this  country,  haye  purchased  from  the  Family  of 
the  late  Rey.  •M>nathan  Bradier,  Vicar  of  Epsom,  the  yaluable  and 
yoluminous  MSS.,  which  he  had  during  the  last  14  years  of  his  life, 
prepared  for  a  Glossary  <^  Rroyincial  and  ArdiMBologicBl  Words,  in*- 
tenai^  as  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  and  they  mean 
to  publish  these  MSS.  in  one  Volume  4to.,  containing  S(s  Numben 
of  20  Sheets  each,  as  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Websfeere  Eh|^sh  Die^^ 
tlonary.  The  larger  portzon  of  the  MSS.  Is  new  in  a  state  fit  for 
publication,  and  the  supplement  w3t  be  commenced  as  soon  ae  the 
Work  dT  Dr.  Webster,  of  vm\A  Bight  Nmnbete  hare  ahead]^  appealed, 
is  completed.  They  also  intend  to  publish  an  8yov  Ediaoa  of  Di'. 
Webster's  English  Dictionary,  whrch  will  ixmtain  all  die  Teekmeal 
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and  Scientilic  Detiiiitiuns  from  the  4to  workj  but  without  the  copious 
Etymological  matter^  which  mil  not  be  required  by  ordinary  readers 
for  ordinary  purposes.  A  multitude  of  words,  collected  by  the  Editor, 
and  not  found  m  the  4to  Edition,  will  be  imserted,  ana  also  a  lai^ 
collection  of  Archaic  Terms  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, April  23,  1831 ;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Suffield  in  the  Chair: 

I.  That  the  object  of  this  Meeting  is  the  entire  extinction  of  Negro 
Slavery. 

II.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived,  in  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  give,  by  their  votes,  as  they  nave  already 
given  by  their  petitions,  efficacious  assistance  towards  delivering  the 
Negroes  from  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  the  nation  from  the  guilt  of 
tolerating  it ;  and  that  the  Address  now  read  be  adopted  by  this 
Meeting  and  circidated  throughout  the  country. 

III.  That  the  buying,  or  selling,  or  holding  of  our  fellow  men  as 
slaves  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion^  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution. 

IV.  That,  under  the  strongest  rational  conviction,  fortified  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  the  holders  of  slaves  are^  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  their  situation,  rendered  as  unfit,  as  they  have  always 
proved  themselves  unwilling,  to  frame  laws  for  the  benefit  of  their 
bondmen,  this  Assembly  cannot  refrain  from  avowing  their  utter 
despair  of  receiving  any  effectual  aid  from  the  Colonists  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  great  object. 

V.  That  this  Assembly  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  renew  the 
declaration  of  their  decided  conviction,  that  Slavery  is  not  merely  an 
abuse  to  be  mitigated,  but  an  enormity  to  be  suppressed ;  that  it  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  severities  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  en- 
durance of  sufiTerings  on  the  part  of  tne  slave,  which  no  laws  can  ef- 
fectually prevent ;  and  that  to  impose  on  the  British  people  the  invo- 
luntary support  of  a  system  so  essentially  iniquitous,  is  an  injustice  no 
longer  to  be  endured. 

VI.  That  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  has  not  only  fur- 
nished additional  evidence  of  the  criminality  and  incurable  inhumanity 
of  Slavery,  but  has  also  demonstrated  incontrovcrtibly,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  Parliament  that  any  effectual  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  this  enormous  evil ;  and  that  it  is  the  unalterable 
determination  of  this  Meeting  to  leave  no  lawful  means  nnattempted 
for  obtaining,  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  the  total  abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions. 

VII.  That  this  Meeting  desire  the  expression  of  their  sincere  r^ret 
for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, to  be  respectfully  conveyed  to  nim^  together  with  their  cordial 
acknowledgements  for  the  undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  Society  is  fciunded. 
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*^*  The  following  is  the  Address  before  referred  to. 
Trb  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  earnestly  request  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  The  Dissolution  will  probably  soon  take  place,  when  the 
great  body  of  Electors  will  be  strongly  agitated  with  discussing  the 
measure  of  Reform,  which  has  divided  the  existing  Parliament.  At 
this  crisis  we  entreat  you,  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  and  excitement,  to 
remember  the  sacred  cause  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  ourselves, 
you  are  solemnly  pledged.  Upon  the  exertions  now  made,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  may  foresee,  mainly  depends  the  continuance  or  ex- 
tinction of  that  system  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  violation  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  in  subversion  of  all  jus- 
tice, outraging  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  of  uie  religion  we  profess  to  acknowledge.  We  pray  you  to 
rouse  yourselves  to  strenuous,  persevering  and  well-organized  exer- 
tions; and  we  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  measures: — 
To  call  meetings  of  your  (Jommittces,  and  to  invite  to  join  you,  all  who 
prefer  humanity  to  oppression,  truth  to  felsehood,  freedom  to  slavery : — 
to  appoint  frequent  periods  for  assembling ;  to  form  a  list  of  all  the 
Electors  who  can  be  properly  influenced  in  the  approaching  contest, 
each  individual  answering  for  himself  and  as  mkiy  more  as  he  can 
bring  to  aid : — to  make  strict  inquiries  of  every  Candidate,  not  only 
whether  he  is  decidedly  &vourable  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery,  but 
whether  or  not  he  will  attend  the  Debates  in  Parliament  when 
that  question  shall  be  discussed ;  herein  taking  special  care  not  to  be  . 
deceived  by  general  professions  of  disapprobation  of  Slavery,  but  as- 
certaining that  the  Candidate  has  adopted  the  determination  to  assist 
in  carrying  through  measures  for  its  speedy  annihilation.  None  look 
Avith  greater  horror  on  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  remotest  chance 
of  occasioning  such  a  calamity  than  ourselves ;  but  we  are  in  our  con- 
sciences convinced,  and  that  after  investigation  the  most  careful  and 
scrupulous,  that  from  the  emancipation  we  recommend,  no  risk  to  the 
safety  of  the  white  inhabitants  could  arise ;  on  the  contrary  we  verily 
believe,  that  the  continuance  of  Slavery  renders  desolation  and  blood-' 
shed  much  more  probable ;  and  that  if  the  country  does  not  repent  of 
the  sin  of  Slavery  and  cast  it  from  her,  it  may,  by  the  just  retribution 
of  Providence,  terminate  in  a  convulsion  destructive  alike  of  life  and 
property. 

On  behalf  of  Candidates  who  are  known  to  hold  these  principles, 
and  on  belialf  of  such  Candidates  only,  we  ask  your  assistance ;  and 
this  assistance  may  be  most  powerfully  rendered,  not  merely  by  votes, 
but  by  open  and  public  adoption  of  the  Candidate  on  these  avowed 
grounds,  by  the  exertion  of  lawful  influence,  by  saving  him  time  in 
his  canvass,  and  by  relieving  him  from  cxpence  in  going  to  the  poll. 

We  assure  you,  that  on  our  part,  we  will  not  be  backward  in  our 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends ;  and  we  will,  from  time  to 
time,  afford  you  all  the  information  we  may  deem  requisite. 

In  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  we  are  all  confident;  but 
men  must  work  by  human  means.  Without  strenuous  efforts,  the 
gold  and  combination  of  our  interested  opponents,  may  leave  the 
cause  without  that  support  in  Parliament  which  is  essential  to  success. 
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and  80  oontinue^  for  ui  indefinite  period,  sufl^ringft  indeiieribable  and 

iniquity  incalcitbble.  

We  solemnly  conjure  you  to  eliew  yourselves,  \ff  touf  ootit^, 

energy,  and  pefseverance,  faithful  in  the  cause  of  TmUi  and  Mercy, 

ittd  tkep,  witb  |Iis  aid  to  whom  nil  good  is  to  be  aacribed,  we  tniat 

thift  aocam^ti#n  i^guikuttd  misery  may  be  sueedfly  aatoihiftted. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  London  Committee,  T.  P.  Bitxton,  8.  Gon- 

NBY,    W.  WiLBBBFOnCB,    W.  SMITH,    Z.  MaCAUI^AT,    D.  WlLaOW, 

R.  Watson,  S.  LcsHiNeroN. 


Akt.ix*   works  recently  published. 


The  Life  tnd  DUny  of  Rtr.  Bbmeacr 
Krilao^  AJtf.  of  Sdriii^,  FiUfacr  of  the 
SeoGMbn   Churab.    By  Donild  Frwer. 


Skveiy  at  the  Oipe  of  Oeod  Hojpe. 
By  the  Bev.  WUUam  WrighU  M^.  ef 
Trinky  College^  Dvbfin.  Chaplun  at 
Btthunt,  ia  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  and  Misnonary  for  the  but 
Ten  Years  ia  the  eervioe  of  the  leeorpe- 
nted  Soeietyibr  the  Fh^agalioa  of  the 
GfMpel  in  Foreign  Flurta.    8vo.    it. 

Thix  Woric  contain!  a  riew  of  the 


•  • 


character  and  influence  of  Slavery,  as  it 
fel  aAdnr  the  Aathor't  personal  obeetstft- 
tioa,  dttriog  a  lendence  of  ten  years  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  U^getber  with  re- 
marlcs  on  the  laws  afiecting  Slaves  j^-ea^ 
faiUting  the  fatal  efiects  of  the  violation  of 
natural  rights  of  the  divine  laws,  illustrated 
by  striking  recent  ezainples  of  the  unfbfliog 
tendency  of  the  system,  even  tn  its  aiildegt 
form,  to  harden  the  heact  aad  pervert  tbe 
Jndgroen^  and  shewing  Uie  urgent  neces- 
sity of  its  total  exdnction. 

SKetcbes  df  Insh  Cbenctera  By  luia 
8.  C  HaB.    Seoood  Siries.    Cmwn  8v>o. 

Evangriieal  Spectator,  By  the  Author 
of  tbe  Evangdiical  Bambler.  VoL  III. 
it.  Sd  doth. 

Tables  adapted  to  wfaw  Commerdal 

Purposes^   by  Dillon,  Accountant, 

IvoLBvo.    tl«.cloth. 

Coonseb  for  the  Commnnton  TkMe; 


or,  Persuasives  to  an 
vance  of  die  Lord's  Supper  ;  with  Direc- 
tions and  Bneouragements  to  stated  Com- 
municanU.  By  John  Morioen,  D.D.  Is; 
6d.  cloth,  8s.  6i/.  siDc. 

Histoiy  of  Christianity  to  tbo  Age  of 
Constaotioe.     ISmo.    Ss.  6^ 

Essays  on  Church  Polity.     ISmo.  9s. 

Ecdestaitical  Hhtoiy  of  the  tiiat  Bight 
CentniiaSk  in  a  Conme  of  Leeturas  lately 
ddivaied  at  Fsnnders*  Hall,  LothbiuT, 
London.  By  W.  Jones,  M«A.  Author  of 
**  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse."*  VoL  L 
8VO.  Its. 

N.B.  VoL  IL  comprising  a  Second 
Course,  In  continoafion,  will  be  pubfished 
next  winter. 

<•  Death  at  Sea."  A  Sennon  praadicd 
at  West  Mersea,  Bssex,  occaaoned  fay  Five 
Mariners,  natives  of  that  place,  being 
drowned  off  the  Isle  ef  Wight,  in  a  recent 
storm.  By  G.  M.  CbnrehUL  Bnoe  M. 
(The  profiU  to  be  given  to  the  Widows 
and  OrphanSi} 

Sermons  on  the  Amusements  of  the 
Stige,  prcaebed  ai  8t  James's  Cbnich, 
Sheffield.  By  the  Ber.  T.  Beit,  A^. 
12mo.  6s.  6dL 


Jbnmal  of  •  Voyage  Bound  the  Wotld ; 
undertaken  to  promote  fbe  6b)ects  of  tbe 
London  MlssSonery  Society,  dmii^  tbe 
yeart  ISSl  to  16«9,  nchMdreb  ^rthe 
Be?.  Daniel  Tyerman  and  Geoqpe  Bcnnet, 
Eeq«  Compiled  from  the  Origmal  Docu- 
ments. By  James  Ifonlgoeserv,  Baq, 
Author  of  "Tbe  WorU  before  the  Flood,** 
&c.  Ac  8  TOls.  Svoi.  with 
grevings* 
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For  JUNE,  1831. 


Art.  I.  Remarks  upon  the  Present  Slate  of  the  Dissenting  Interest; 
with  Hints  for  its  Improvement  by  Means  of  a  Consolidated  Union. 
By  One  of  the  Laity.    8vo.    pp.68.    London.     1831. 

&c.  &c«  &c. 

^Continued  from  Page  435.3 

TN  our  last  Number,  we  endeavoured  to  shew^  that  the  scheme 
of  Congregational  Independency  is  by  no  means  hostile  to 
the  most  catholic  union  and  communion  of  churches ;  and  that) 
in  the  principle  of  association  or  co-operation,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  con-subordinaiiony  we  have  tlie  true  bond  of 
union.  That  this  Union  has  not  hitherto  been  so  distinctly  ex- 
hibited, or  so  fully  realized,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  Inde- 
B indents  followed  out  their  own  principles,  may  be  admitted, 
ut  then,  we  must  contend,  that  any  '  evils  resulting  from  Inde« 
'  pendency  as  practised  in  the  present  day  *,  will  best  be  reme- 
died, not  by  abandoning  the  system,  on  which  these  evils  are  not 
fairly  chargeable,  but  by  reforming  the  practice  which  has  grown 
up,  throu^i  losing  sight  of  those  principles. 

But  what  are  these  alleged  evils  ?  Dismissing  the  first  count 
in  our  Lavman*s  indictment,  *  the  want  of  a  principle  of  adhe« 
'  siveness  ,  we  come  next  to  '  the  insufficient  character  of  its 
*  ministry '.  In  reference  to  this  allegation,  we  shall  first  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  fiict,  and  then  the  proposed  remedies  for 
the  evil.  The  state  of  things  among  the  Dissenters,  is  thus  de- 
scribed, we  might  say  satirized,  by  the  Layman. 

'  One  of  the  great  causes  of  that  disrepute  into  which  the  Dissenters 
have  fallen,  has  arisen  from  the  insufficient  character  of  their  miniittrv. 
Besides  a  host  of  adventurers^  who  are  continually  settmg  up  for 
themselves  wherever  they  can  gain  followers,  many  have  been  raised  to 
the  pulpit  in  their  churcnes,  who  never  received  any  education  beyond 
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that  of  a  common  labourer  or  mechanic.  Some  of  these  persons  may 
have  possessed  a  good  natural  understanding  wh(ch  would  have  been 
useful  to  them  in  other  cm  ploy  men  ts^  but  their  ministerial  pretensions 
have  rested  solely  upon  their  spiritual  qualifications.  These,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  sometimes  of  a  questionable  nature ;  but,  allowing 
their  validity  in  some  instances,  they  may  furnish  a  good  plea  for 
church-membership,  although  not  so  for  the  oifice  of  a  public  in- 
structori  A  man  may  make  an  excellent  tailor  or  shoemaker,  who 
has  no  abilities  for  a  statesman ;  but  if  ambition  or  vanity  take  him 
out  of  his  own  station,  he  mars  his  proper  calling,  and  makes  himself 
ridiculous  in  that  which  he  aspires  to.  A^e  stUor  ultra  crepidatn,  is  an 
adage  as  applicable  to  the  pulpit  as  to  any  other  profession.  What- 
ever may  be  a  man's  talents,  it  is  an  important  branch  of  self-know- 
ledge to  discover  their  right  direction,  that  each  individual  may  abide 
with  honour  in  his  own  calling. 

'  The  ease  with  which  congregations  may  be  collected  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  by  persons  in  their  own  station  of  life,  especially  if 
gifted  with  a  tolerable  share  of  fluency  and  fervour,  has  given  a 
reputation  to  the  exertions  of  modern  religionists  beyond  that  to 
which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  A  profession  of  religion  may  now  be 
had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  there  is 
a  like  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  material.  Hence  the  knowledge 
that  puflTeth  up  has  taken  the  place  of  more  solid  attainments,  and  in- 
ducea  a  volatility  of  character  better  suited  to  the  rambling  spirit  of 
the  age.'    pp.  13,  14. 

'  Objectionable  as  is  the  intrusion  of  illiterate  persons  into  the 
ministerial  office,  these  are,  upon  some  accounts^  preferable  to  those 
who  receive  but  half  an  education  in  some  of  our  academies.  There  is 
sometimes  such  an  honest  purpose  and  unafl^ected  simplicity  in  the 
former,  that  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  their  deficiencies,  in  respect  to 
a  well-directed  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow-men.  But  who 
can  endure  the  frothy  declamations  of  a  pulpit  fop; — a  young  sciolist, 
who  may  have  learnt  to  construe  an  ode  in  Horace,  and  to  demonstrate 
a  problem  in  Euclid,  but  has  never  taken  the  dimensions  of  himself  f 
It  is  really  quite  sickening  to  hear  a  beardless  youth  dealing  forth  at 
one  time  his  amorous  effusions  from  Solomon's  song,  under  the  mystical 
representation  of  the  loves  between  Christ  and  his  church ;  and  diving 
at  another  time  into  all  the  depths  of  christian  experience.  As  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  profound, 
suck  minute  details  of  the  christian  character  most  be  gathered  from 
the  instructions  of  his  tutor,  or  from  the  shelves  of  his  librarf.  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  purely  artificial^  and  at  variance  with  that 
modesty  and  sobriety  that  should  charactcri^  the  young  teacher. 
.  '  There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  revolting  to  a  serious  mind,  than 
to  see  the  pulpit  profaned  by  affectation  and  pedantry.  When  the 
young  preaciier  appears  anxious  for  display,  and  exhibits  his  rhetorical 
rhiipsodies  in  a  succession  of  metaphors  that  set  all  gojsd  taste  at 
defiance ;  when  he  tortures  his  voice  and  features  with  the  convolutions 
that  may  be  expected  in  a  stage-player ;  and  when  he  pronounces  his 
decisions  with  an  air  of  authority  that  belongs  only  to  age  and  ex- 
pprience,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  mind  is  taken  up  more  with  the 
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thoughts  of  self,  than  of  the  solemn  truths  that  he  should  deliver. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  have  so  much  volatility  amongst  the 
professors  of  religion,  and  so  little  that  is  sterling  either  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  mind,  or  in  the  development  of  the  character. 

'  Time  was,  in  the  more  quiet  and  sober  days  of  nonconformity, 
when  religion  became  so  much  a  habit  of  life  as  to  infuse  itself  into  all 
its  relations,  both  public  and  private ;  when  it  exercised  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  gave  a  tone  to  the  feelings,  which  responded  to  the 
impression  it  had  produced  upon  the  heart.  The  pastors  of  our 
churches  were  then  to  be  founa  in  their  studies,  inviting  the  aid  of 
the  morning  sun  or  of  the  nightly  lamp  to  assist  them  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  pulpit,  whilst,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  they 
were  no  strangers  to  the  fire-sides  of  their  people.  As  there  must 
always  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  latter  will  bear  some  cor- 
respondency to  the  former,  so  it  was  in  this  case.  An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  pastor  drew  forth  sentiments  of  respect ;  and,  learning 
wisdom  and  prudence  from  his  lessons,  they  grew  daily  in  an  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  things  that  accompany  salvation. 

'  The  main  causes  of  the  deterioration  now  so  apparent,  may  be 
traced  partly  to  the  improper  selection  of  young  men  for  students, 
and  partly  to  their  mismanagement  at  the  academy.'    pp.  16 — 18. 

'  So  long  as  our  academies  continue  under  their  present  regimen,  we 
may  produce  shoals  of  preachers,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  those 
solid  recommendations  that  are  to  be  expected  in  a  divine.  The 
young  men,  indeed,  are  less  to  blame  than  the  system  of  which  they 
are  the  victims.  Supposing  five  years  to  be  the  term  allotted  at  the 
academy,  although  it  is  often  much  shorter,  yet  even  this  is  not  too 
long  to  build  up  a  moral  and  intellectual  structure,  even  should  there 
have  been  a  previous  foundation  of  classical  learning.  If  the  student 
be  taught  to  compose  sermons  during  the  last  year  of  his  term,  with 
the  advantage  of  previous  lectures  upon  systematic  theology,  aided  by 
daily  expositions  and  an  occasional  recurrence  to  practical  writers,  it  u 
as  early  as  propriety  dictates ;  and  then  they  should  be  delivered  only 
in  the  hearing  of  tne  tutor  and  the  other  pupils.  But  to  divert  him 
from  his  studies  by  a  premature  exhibition  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  unfix 
his  mind,  and  to  engender  habits  that  are  any  thing  but  favourable  to 
success  in  his  profession.'    pp.  20,  21. 

*  The  defective  mode  of  education  pursued  in  theological  se- 
'  minaries ',  is  enumerated  by  the  present  Writer  as  a  third  evil 
resulting  from  Independency ;  but,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  ministry, 
we  must  treat  of  them  together.  Now,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
fact,  we  cannot  disguise  our  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministry  is  very  far  from  being  in  all  respects  what 
it  ought  to  be,  more  especially  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present 
aspect  of  society ;  that  our  academical  system  is  in  many  points 
of  view  defective ;  that  evils  exist,  which  call  loudly  for  redress. 
But  we  assert,  and  shall  justify  the  assertion,  that  Independency  is 
not  chargeable  with  originating  these  evils;  and  further,  that  the 
Congregational  Ministry  in  this  country  is  withal,  at  the  present 

3d  2 
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moment,  on  a  par,  in  point  of  efficiency  and  morat  respectability, 
with  that  of  any  other  religious  community  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  singular  that,  at  the  very  time  our  Dissenting  Lay- 
man is  decrying  the  character  of  the  ministry  and  the  state  of 
education  among  his  own  body,  writers  of  other  communions 
are  bearing  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  regulations  es- 
tablished among  us.  The  first  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Acas* 
ter  for  the  Abuses  existing  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is,  *  an  im* 

*  mediate  return  to  all  the  wise  regulations  of  the  Church  for 
^  the  choice  md  qualificatbns  of  those  to  be  ordained  to  tlie 
^  ministry ;'  especially  that  which  requires  that  no  man  sball  b« 
made  a  minister,  who  has  not  *  spedel  gifts  and  ability  to  be  a 

•  preacher '. 

'  Oa  this  point ',  continues  Mr.  A.,  'the  more  respeckaUc  of  the 
Dissenters  have  far  exceeded  in  wisdom  the  rulers. of  the  Church.  AU 
their  students  for  the  ministry  have  to  undergo  the  strictest  investig»* 
tion ;  and  none  are  either  ordlained^  or  admitted  as  regidar  and  esta- 
blished ministers  among  them^  who»  after  due  consideration  and  trial, 
do  not  appear  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificatiiwa  for  the  sacred  office. 
Upon  the  present  system^  any  young  man>  after  leaving  the  university, 
unay  in  a  few  days  he  ordained,  and  in  aa  few  moatfi  afterwards  be 
instituted  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  .livings  in  the  kingdom  ; 
retamed  ibr  him  by  his  friends  on  restgnatton'bQmds  until  he  is  twenty** 
five  years  of  age.  In  these  he  is  permanently  fixed,  without  any  re^ 
gatd  to  his  qnalifioBtioils ;  and  nothing  ia  left  ta  the  people,  in  very 
tenny  instances,  who  pay  fvr  his  snnpNortp  than  either  to.  stswe  §m 
want  6i  that  spiritual  food  which  thw  state  requires,  or  to  aedk  it 
ilflewhere  at  an  additional  expense.  Surely  an  end  should  be  pui  to  a 
prooeeding  like  this,  and  some  regard  be  had  to  the  want%  wisAea».iHid 
circunatances  of  the  people.  Much  longer  they  will  not  subaoit  to 
such  an  outrage  on  their  mtcrests  and  rights.  They  have  a  right  ta 
demand  that  which  the  constitution  <^  the  Church  has  engaged  to  af- 
fiird*  and  that  fat  which  they  pay.  The  sooner,  then,  the  alteratioo  is 
made,  the  better ;  since  that  wnich  is  done  in  time  may  be  done  safely^ 
but  the  event  may  be  different  when  it  becomes  a  aaa^er  of  iorood  ne<« 
cessity.* — Acasler,  pp.  41,  2. 

Among  the  Congregationalists,  by  no  possibility  can  a  society 
have  placed  over  them,  a  minister  so  utterly  unqualified  for  his 
sacred  function,  as  a  very  l^^c  proportion  of  the  incumbents  of 
parishes  are  found  to  be.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people 
are  always  met  to  a  certain  degree  ;  ami  they  have  at  least  all 
that  they  pay  for,  if  not  all  whicti  the  ofiice  itself  demands  from 
him  who  assumes  it*  But  how  stands  the  comparison  between 
the  English  Dissenters  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotlaml?  Hear 
the  representation  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomson. 


'  With  as,  students  are  lef^  too  long  to  direct  their  own  stadias,  and 
at  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  unfit  to  indse  for  ihi'iMiilw 
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Hair  mamj  miaiatero  have  bad  to  lakneiity  that  iheir  studifit^  whea  nt 
the  umyeraitf >  were  not  under  better  direction  than  their  own  I  Even 
when  students  have  finished  their  coarse  of  (Jftiffl'fy^  and  philosophical 
studies,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  examination  which  they  have  then 
to  undei^  before  the  Presbytery,  is  but  hurried  and  partial,  and  in- 
deed, in  some  instances,  little  more  than  an  idle  form.  And  what  de« 
serves  particular  reprehension,  the  examination,  when  best  conducted, 
has  a  reference  only  to  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments.    Xp  in« 

Suiry,  at  this  stage,  is  made  respecting  their  theological  sentiments, 
beir  moral  prindf^es,  or  even  their  motives  and  views  in  becoming 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Experimental  godliness  is 
a  matter  either  wholiv  untouched  or  slightly  passed  over.  We  pat 
that  last,  which  sheula  be  first.  It  is  qvite  otherwise  in  regard  to  this 
with  the  Dissenters  in  England.  With  them,  from  the  v^  first  no* 
tice  given  by  candidates  for  admission  into  their  academies,  the  posses- 
sion of  piety,  fervent,  decided,  experimental  piety,  is  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite.     This  is  just  as  it  should  be.' 

Thomson,  pp.  53— 5. 

*  Ttie  means  employed  by  the  conductors  of  English  acade* 

*  mies,  to  ascertain  the  piety  and  other  qualifications  of  those 

*  who  apply  for  admission,  are  of  course ',  Mr.  Thomson  re- 
marks, *  not  infallible,  nor  indeed  are  they  the  very  best  that 
'  could  be  desired.'  We  admit  this,  although  he  appears  to  be 
under  some  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
mode  adopted,  whidh  leads  him  to  give  the  preference  to  tlie 
plan  of  Preshyterial  examination,  if  it  were  '  sooner  begun '  and 
better  directed.  But  'the  same  preference',  he  oontinueai 
^  could  never,  with  truth,  be  given  to  the  plan  oi  conductinjg  the 

*  theological  seminaries  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  even  if  they 

*  were  modified  and  improved  as  far  as  theijr  present  constitutioB 
'  admits. 

'  The  system  is  radically  wrong,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  radically 
changed.  The  evils  of  it  arc,  indeed,  only  such  as  are  common  to  rt 
with  the  other  theological  seminaries  of  the  country  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church,  whose  example  ha^,  uhhappil3r,  in  this  in^- 
stance,  been  but  two  dosdy  followed.  The  following  strictures  by^the 
late  learned  and  venerable  Professor  Jardine,  of  6lasgow,  were  not  nn- 
called  fo^ ;  and  they  are,  in  maYiy  pATticillars,  equally  applicable  to 
the  Divinity  Halls  6f  the  (Scottish)  Bis^entcirs  as  to  thWof  the  Es* 
tnMishmettt :— •"  Crnisidering  that  the  main  object  conteinplated  in  the 
efiftaMishment  of  aniversFties,  was  the  proper  education  of  chnrdimew, 
and  that  sioMthe  remotest  times^  the  heads  of  oolk^  andalao  tdie 
perseas  employed,  ia  carvying  on  the  ^  work  «f  inabraotion,  havei  thisaM 
wives  bocniin  holy  ordem;  it  eantVDt  bat  appear  strange^  that  there 
should  be  so  many  defects  in*  the  methods  which  continue  to  be  pur« 
aued  for  qualifying  youns  men  for  the  sacred  office.  Taking  into  con* 
iidbntion  al8o>  tiiat  dimegy  eompi^hends  so  many  important  and  dif* 
fteolt  enbjocta,  that  many  other  departments  of  human  knowledge  am 
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necessary  to  carry  on  the  study  of  it  with  advantage,  it  is  matter  of 
surprise^  and  of  censure  somewhere,  that  the  appointment  of  r^ular 
teachers  of  theology,  the  method  of  teaching,  the  time  allotted  to  it, 
and  the  attendance  of  students,  should  not  have  been  brought  under 
more  strict  and  more  definite  regulations.  In  both  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  system  of  clerical  education." 

. '  Most  of  the  evils  referred  to  will  be  found,  in  spite  of 

all  that  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  professors  can  do,  to  cleave 
to  the  theological  seminaries  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland. 
These  evils  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  system.  And 
therefore,  until  that  system,  which,  in  almost  every  part  of  it,  is  be- 
yond expression  bad,  be  totally  altered,  our  friends  in  the  South  may 
boast  (f  decidedly  superior  advantages,  which  we  can  never  hope  to  at- 
tain. One  of  these  advantages  unquestionably  is,  that  the  students  in 
the  South,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  a  short  vacation,  re- 
main ill  the  academy  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  to  give  their  un- 
divided attention  to  the  great  objects  which  they  have  gone  there  to 
pursue.  Study  is  their  only  business ;  and  every  fiicility  is  afforded 
for  engaging  in  it  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  Provided  with  tut<»9j 
as  in  general  they  are,  of  high  character  for  piety,  talents,  and  learn- 
ing, furnished  with  good  libraries,  freed  from  any  cares  in  regard  to 
their  temporal  support,  and  having  all  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  mu- 
tual excitement  and  holy  emulation, — what  can  they  want  to  make 
them  respectable,  or  even  eminent  in  those  acquirements,  by  whick 
they  shall  ultimately  shew  themselves  to  be  ''  workmen  that  need  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  "? 

'  Supposing  the  theological  tutors  in  England  and  in  Scotland  to  be 
just  equal  in  point  of  ability  for  discharging  the  duties  of  these  im- 
portant offices,  candour  will  surely  allow,  that  the  greater  length  of 
time  during  which  the  former  have  their  students  under  their  imme- 
diate care,  must  ensure  proportionably  greater  success.  Assuming 
that  their  lectures,  considered  separately,  arc  only  of  equal  excellence, 
they  must  yet,  as  a  wliole,  be  greatly  superior,  from  the  wideness  of 
range,  and  minuteness  of  illustration,  in  which  the  length  of  their 
oourse  enables  them  to  indulge.  That  course,  in  the  more  eminent 
English  academies,  now  extends  at  least  to  four,  generally  to  ^five, 
and  in  one  instance  (Homerton)  to  six  years.  In  the  largest  and  not 
the  least  respectable  body  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  the 
course  for  the  study  of  divinity,  strictly  so  called,  is  now  reduced  to 
three  years.  The  students  indeed  are  still  considered  as  attending  the 
divinity  hall  for  five  years,  as,  during  the  first  two,  they  are  placed 
under  an  initiatory  professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  lectures  on  bib* 
licul  criticism,  church  history,  &c  But  who  that  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  case,  on  hearing  of  this  Jive  years' 
attendance  at  the  divinity  hall,  would  ever  conceive,  that  nothing  more 
is  meant,  than  an  attendance,  on  an  average,  of  six  weeks  during  each 

of  the  three  years  ? Can  any  thing  be  more  monstrous  than  to 

euppose,  that  a  course  like  this,  however  excellent  as  fiir  as  it  gtes^  can 
ensure  even  soch  a  tolerable  acquaijitauce  with  the  deep  tbii^  of 
iiod,  as  will  fit  any  man  for  dedaring  th|i|D»  as  they  ought  tv>  bp  4<l^ 
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claredj  to  his  fellow  mortals^  in  order  to  their  instruction  and  salya^ 
tion? 

.  .  .  .  .  '  But  it  may  be  asked,  will  not  the  superintendence  of  pror 
fessors  and  presbyteries,  and  the  exercises  which  they  require,  render 
industry  and  exertion  always  indispensable  ?  This  question,  to  which 
it  might  seem  so  natural  and  so  reasonable  to  expect  an  affirmative 
answer,  must  yet,  in  fact,  receive  an  almost  unqualified  negative. 
And  here,  again,  w^  are  compelled  to  acknoAvledge  the  great  superior^ 
My  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Southern  Academies.  In  them,  the 
students  are  objects  of  constant  and  vigilant,  but  friendly  superintend* 
ence.  Their  tutors^  generally  residing  with  them  in  the  same  mansion, 
regarding  them  with  paternal  atfection,  studying  their  temper,  their 
talents,  their  propensities,  and  their  habits,  are  enabled,  with  every  ad<« 
vantage,  to  direct  and  advise,  to  warn  and  exhort,  to  admonish  an^  Te-> 
prove  them,  as  circumstances  may  require.'     pp.  58  —74. 

Now,  after  this  candid  exposition  of  the  state  of  thinprs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  what  will  our  readers  think  of  our 
Layman  s  recommendation,  that,  until  our  theological  seminaries 
in  England  shall  be  put  upon  a  more  respectable  fooling,  'it  would 
^  be  better  to  send  our  students  to  the  Scotch  universities,  where 
*  a  sound  education  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate '  ? 
What  other  conclusion  can  they  come  to,  than  that  the  Writer 
knows  not  much  about  our  own  academies,  and  nothing  at  all 
about  the  Scotch  divinity  halls  ?  At  all  events,  supposing  Mr. 
Thomson's  estimate  of  our  academical  system  to  be  too  favour- 
able, it  is  evident,  that  the  mode  of  theological  education  adopted 
by  Congregational  Dissenters  is  not  more  *  defective '  than  that 
which  prevails  among  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians;  that 
'  the  insufficient  character  of  the  Dissenting  ministry '  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  inferiority  of  their  academical  institutions ;  and  that 
Independency  is  not  answerable  for  any  defects  which  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  system.  That  system  of  theological  education,  with 
all  its  defects,  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  admission  of  pious  wit- 
nesses of  other  communions,  actually  the  best ;  and  the  means  of 
remedying  the  defects  which  we  do  not  deny  to  exist,  are  in  oor 
own  hands :  they  are  the  mere  accidents  of  the  system,  and 
would  vanish  before  a  wiser  administration.  We  require  no 
Presbyteries  to  effect  the  reform. 

Half-educated  ministers,  pulpit  fops,  beardless  pedants,  and 
rhapsodists  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  Dissenting 
pulpits;  but  the  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  they  are  to 
be  £een  there  and  no  where  else ;  whether  the  pulpits  of  other 
communions  never  exhibit  the  revolting  spectacle,  or  something 
still  worse,  far  which  juvenility,  a  ski  that  may  be  outgrown>.a^ 
fords  liio  apology ;  ov  again,  whether  such  things  are  so  frequent 
among  Gongvegationalists,  and  them  only^  as  to  characterize  the 
Disseming  Ministry,  and  to  afibrd  an  argument  for  the  aban* 
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donment  of  the  Independent  scheme  of  church  poHty.  ApenMm 
must  either  be  very  ill  informed^  or  very  much  gtren  to  calumny, 
who  should  dare  maintain  this ;  nor  can  we  bclKe^e  that  our 
Layman  means  to  be  understood  as  going  the  lengdi  which  is 
required  by  his  reasoning.  We  have  rio  wish  to  deny  or  to 
conceal  the  facts  to  which  he  adverts ;  but  we  do  assert  that, 
making  the  most  of  them,  they  vnll  not  bear  out  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  average  character  of  the  ministry  among  Congrega- 
tional Dissenters.  Insufficient,  its  character  may  be;  and  we' 
earnestly  desire  to  see  it  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  point  of 
every  qualification  which  can  diffnify  the  sacred  office ;  but  in- 
.efficient,  it  cannot,  with  any  truui,  be  sidd  to  be.  The  state  of 
religion  among  the  Dissenters  would  triumphantly  repel  the  ea- 
lumny.  In  point  of  solid  theological  acquirements,  that  apecies 
of  knowledge  which  it  constitutes  their  proper  business  to  attain, 
and  to  impart  to  others,  Dissenting  teachers  in  this  country  will 
bear  a  comparison,  number  for  number,  with  either  the  £pisco« 

Ealian  or  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  One  reason  of  this  is,  as  we 
ave  seen,  that,  in  our  Academies,  they  enjoy  superior  thedogi* 
cal  advantages.  But  another  reason  is,  that  most  of  our  students 
are  well  grounded  in  religious  knowledge  before  they  enter  upon 
a  course  of  academic  training.  Many  children  in  pious  Dissent- 
ing families — would  to  God  it  were  the  case  with  all! — ^wouU  be 
found  better  theologians, — ^we  mean,  possessed  of  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  than  many  graduates 
of  our  Universities.  Hence,  the  sieiuiiness  of  religious  sentiment 
which  is  so  conspicuous  among  orthodox  Dissenters,  and  whicb^ 
at  the  present  moment,  exhibits  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 

feneral  character  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  many  individuals  belonging  to  the  last-mentioiied 
section  of  the  religious  world,  we  see  exemplified,  a  ferrour  tif 
feeling,  an  ardour  in  the  cause  of  trudi,  or  of  whatever  is  mistaken 
for  it,  an  uncompromising  impetuosity  of  zeal,  which  would  be 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  church,  were  it  under  the  guidance 
of  sounder  knowledge ;  but  these  qualities,  found  as  tliey  are  too 
often  in  combination  with  the  rashness  of  the  raw  convert  and  the 
selfHsufficiency  of  the  novice,  excite  as  much  ahnn  as  admiration  in 
the  minds  of  the  judicious.  In  what  class  of  society  is  it  that  we 
find  the  wildest  notions,  heresies  old  and  new,  springing  up  and 
spreading  with  the  rapidity  of  an  epidemic,  and  putting  on  &e 
form  of  intolerant  dogmatism  !  Not  among  the  Congregational 
Pissenters.  MiUenarianism,  the  Row  Heresy,  the  fantststie 
crudities  of  Mr.  Irving,  'modern  fahatid^m''  in  aH  its  pvoteu 
varieties, — these  have  gathered  their  votaries  and  vietuns  not*  to 
any  extent  from  the  churches  of  the  Congregatiofial  cotmnankMb 
And  why  ?  Not  that  Dissenters  have  the  monopoly  of  piety, 
but  simply  because  they  are  better  instracted'S-faMaase  feligious 
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kuowled^  is  at  a  higher  level  among  Cbem ;  because  their 
teacberSy  even  when  mere  boys,  are  more  than  a  match  for  grey- 
beacd  or  vell-powdened  novices.  Such  is  the  fact;  and  mo- 
meotoas  is  the  responsibility  whichi  at  such  a  time,  devolves 
upon  the  Dissenting  Ministry ;  for,  upon  their  maintaining  this 
chaiaoler  for  steadiness  and  prudence,  this  attachment  to  tho 
good  old  ways,  while  they  seek,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  be. 
hind  in  no  attainable  gift  of  the  Spirit,  will  very  greatly  depend, 
to  all  appearance,  the  perpetuation  and  progress  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  this  country. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perliaps,  to  advert  to  the  alleged  in« 
tnision  of  illiterate  persons  into  the  ministerial  office  among 
Dissenters,  since  the  present  Writer  admits,  that  their  *  honest 

*  pui*pose,  una&cted  simplicity,  and  well  directed  seail  for  the 

*  best  interests  of  mankind,'  .may  sometimes  compensate  for  all 
their  deficiencies;  and  since,  moreover,  they  form  a  small  and 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  body.     One  word,  however,  as  to 

*  the  host  of  adventurers  who  are  continually  setting  un  for 
'  themselves  wherever  they  can  gain  followers.'  Is  Independency 
chargeable  with  this  evil  1  If  so,  it  must  be  in  one  of  two  ways  \ 
either  as  avowedly  sancdoning  such  things,  or  as  giving  rise  to 
them,  without  sanctioning  them.  Either  such  adventurers  are 
ordained  and  recognised  ministers  of  the  Congregational  body, 
or  tbey  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  a  Congregational  Union  could, 
even  if  so  disposed,  exert  no  efficient  control  over  them,  other- 
wise than  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  civil  mairistrate ;  an  expe- 
dient which  our  Layman  would  not  advise.  If  they  are  recog- 
nised and  ordained  ministers,  whatever  their  origin  may  have 
been,  the  only  conditions  seem  to  be  fulfilled  which  any  system 
of  church  government  would  require  for  the  discharge  of  the 
safired  office,-^eetion  or  nomination,  and  ordination.  It  may 
be  that  ordination  is  too  cheap  among  us,  and  too  lightly  thought 
of;  ooatrary  to  the  views  of  uie  founders  of  Independency,  who 
deemed  it  an  act  of  *  solemn  approbation  and  prayer,'  of  the 
highest  importance  *  for  preventing  ignorant  and  rash  intruders,' 
and-  indispensably  necessary  as  belonging  to  the  call  to  office* 
But  is  not  ordination,  presbyterian  or  even  episcopal,  bestowed 
with  as  little  discrimination  upon  a  host  of  adventurers,  less  illi- 
terate, perhaps,  but  still  less  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry  ? 
Independency,  however,  it  may  be  said,  sanctions  the  '  intrusion' 
of  unordained  preachers;  it  admits  of  and  encourages  the  la- 
boura  of  lay  teachers.  It  does  so ;  and  in  this,  as  we  conceive, 
lies  .one  great  advantage,,  one  distinguishing  merit  of  the  system. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  yet  a  prevalent  one,  that  ordination  is 
designed  to  confer  a  right  or  competency  to  teach.  It  has  been 
confounded  .M^ith  the  system  of  Ucensing.  Because  preaching  is 
ona.niode  .of  i§aiching»  s^  to  preach  is  one  part  of  the  business 
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of  Christian  mioistersy  it  has  been  assutnedy  that  none  but  mi- 
nisters ought  to  preach  or  teach.  According  to  tiiis  notion,  no 
unordained  person  ought  to  be  a  schoolmaster;  and  eertahriy, 
no  one  ought  to  presume  to  write  on  theological  subjects,  and 
thereby  to  teach  teachers  themselves^  who  is  not  thereunto  ii* 
censed  and  ordained.  A  licensed  ministry  and  an  unlicensed  press 
are  things  quite  incongruous.  The  liberty  of  prophesying  and 
the  liberty  of  printing  roust  stand  or  fall  together.  But  ordination 
and  licensing  are  confessedly  distinct  things  in  all  churches.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  an  ordained  deacon  still  requires  to  be 
licensed  to  preach ;  and  though  licensed  to  preach,  he  requires 
to  be  re-ordained  a  priest,  in  order  to  administer  the  Eucharist. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  the  Canons  of  the  Church  restrain  a 
bishop  from  licensing  an  unordained  person  as  a  lay  teacher ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  Episcopal  ordination  which 
forbids  it,  since  the  orders  of  the  church  relate  to  the  sacerdaiai 
functions  of  the  parochial  minister.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  like  manner,  licensing  and  ordaining  are  quite  distinct. 
'  There  is  not,'  remarks  Mr.  Thomson,  '  even  the  shadow  of 

*  authority  in  Scripture,  for  our  mode,  of  first  licensing  men  to 

*  preach,  and  then  ordaining  them  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
'  And  yet,  so  pertinaciously  is  the  practice  adhered  to,  that  even 
'  in  the  case  of  missionaries,  destined,  on  finishing  their  theoio- 

*  gical  course,  to  go  immediately  to  a  foreign  land,  the  formality 
'  of  license  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  even  although  it  is  to  be 
^  followed  by  ordination  almost  immediately  thereafter.'  Among 
Congregational  Dissenters,  the  only  license  to  preach  which  is 
deemed  requisite,  is  that  which  is  freely  granted  by  the  ma- 
gistrate to  all  applicants,  but  which  is  a  ciml^  not  an  eeclen- 
aatical  license.  That  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  persons 
of  all  varieties  of  condition  and  attainment,  may  obtain  this  license 
for  \s.j  has  been  deemed  not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  In- 
dependency. But  Independency  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  the  requirement  of  the  civil  magistrate,  whom  Dissenters  do 
hot  recognize  as  havkig  any  thin^  to  do  with  their  churches.  A 
man  having  obtained  this  civil  ucense,  is  not  one  whit  mote  a 
minister,  or  held  more  competent  to  officiate  in  Disseiiting 
churches,  than  he  was  before.  And  were  the  whole  formality 
and  farce  of  licensing  Dissenting  ministers  abolished,  a  relie  as 
it  is  of  intolerant  times,  the  State  would  part  with  no  security, 
Dissenterism  would  be  deprived  of  no  safeguard  a^inst  iiitni- 
ders ;  but  respectable  ministers  would  be  spared  a  humiliation, 
and  the  quarter  sessions  would  get  rid  of  what  must  be  felt  by 
magistrates  themselves  as  an  annoyance,  while  it  9ometimes  leads 
to  scenes  nowise  crediuble  to  religion. 

But  Independency,  we  repeat,  is  not  responsible  for  this 
scheme  of  licensing,  which  is  a  purely  civil  jregulatioB.    The 
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only  eccleaiafltaoal  license  in  use  among  CongregatioradistSy  eon* 
sists  of  the  testimonials  given  to  theological  students  after  exa- 
mination, and  those  which  certify  church-membership,  or  the 
fact  of  a  person's  having  been  in  communion  with  a  particular 
society,  and  having  supported  religious  consistency  of  character. 
A  license  to  preach  or  teach,  is  not  deemed  needful  in  the  case 
of  either  ministers  or  lay  persons ;  nor  have  they  any  dignified 
authorities,  by  whom  such  license  could  be  issued.  The  only 
power  of  control  is  that  which  the  pastor  and  officers  of  every 
particular  church  exercise  over  its  members ;  and  which  affords 
the  proper  means  of  restraining  abuses  within  its  sphere  of  ju- 
risdiction. Should  any  teachers  '  set  up  for  themselves,'  who 
are  not  members  of  any  particular  church,  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  upon  all  who  employ  or  countenance  them ;  but  they  can 
only  be  disowned.  Whether  the  State  licenses  them  or  perse- 
cutes them,  the  principles  of  Dissent  warrant  no  further  inter- 
ference. 

With  regard,  however,  to  lay  teachers.  Independents  have 
always  been  at  issue  with  Presbyterians,  upon  principle.  The 
former  have  contended,  that  ordination  admits  to  office,  but  that 
such  ofiice  is  a  spiritual  relation  between  a  particular  church 
and  the  person  rightly  qualified  for  sustaining  it ;  that  *  oflicers 

*  are  related  to  particular  churches,  not  to  the  employment  of 
'  the  ministry.'  '.We  grant,'  they  have  said,  *  that  when  a  man 
'  undertaketh  to  be  an  officer  to,  or  taketh  the  charge  of,  a 
^  church  of  Christ,  there  ought  to  be  ordination  before  the  ex- 

*  ercise  of  his  office.  Our  question  is,  whether  a  man  who  hath 
'  grace  and  such  gifts  as  render  him  apt  to  teach,  may  exercise 
'  those  gifts,  ordinarily  or  frequently,  without  ordination,  he 

*  being  no  officer  to  any  church  of  Christ.     Neither  is  the 

*  questioui  whether  any  man  that  thinketh  himself  gifted  may 

*  preach.  If  some  think  themselves  gifted,  who  are  not,  and 
'  tliereupdn  preach,  we  plead  not  fyr  them.    But  if  a  man  be 

*  really  gifted, — ^if  really  he  be  apt  to  teach,  &c.,  our  question  is, 
'  whether  he  may  not  publicly  do  it,  though  he  be  not  ordained.'* 
Preaobing,  they  contended,  is  a  gift,  not  an  office ;  a  function 
which  ministers  in  office  are  bound  to  performi  yet  not  peculiar 
to  tlieir  office.  In  Uke  manner,  '  Prayer/  they  urged,  *  is  one 
'  work  of  a  minister.  Will  our  brethren  say,  that  no  man  may 
'  pray,  or  give  himself  to  prayer,  but  he  that  is  in  office  ?     Yet, 

*  prayer  is  a  work  thai  officers  perform,  as  well  as  preaching.  If 
^  they  say,  that  prayer  is  not  peculiar  to  officCj  we  say,  no  more 

*  is  preaching.'  -f 

1  he  argument  of  the  Jus  Divinum  Presbyterians  militated  as 


*  •'  The  Preacher  Sent."    Loud.  1658.    pp.  19,  20. 
t  lb.  p.  162. 
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•troni^y  against  tbe  preaiehing  of  any.  pcobatbnon^  as  it'dU 
a^nst  other  lay  teaeh^ra*  *.  Ye(^'  said  ihm  opponeiitSy  '  our 
'Brethren  hcdd  forth  this  as  their  own  priaeipie  and  practice^ 
'  that  ram  may  preach  for  trial  several  tines  before  they  be  or- 
*  dsined ;  and  indeed,  how  could  it  be  known  that  they  were 
'  apt  %i^  teachy  if  they  never  made  trial  I '  *  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  allowing  students  who  are  in  trainiiig  for  the  miiiistryt 
to  preach,  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Noiiih^  aDd 
that  of  English  Dissenters,  are  still  remarkably  at  variailoe. 
We  must  again  cite  the  testimony  of  IVIr.  Thomson« 

'  The  last  advantage  wHicli  I  shall  mention  as  giving  the  theological 
seminaries  in  the  Souths  a  great  superiority  over  ours^  ifi^  that  the 
ytmn^  men  trained  in  thiemV  stre  sent  but  to  villages,  to  exercise  their 
gifts  m  'pr^adiihg;^  during  the  time  they  are  i&ngiE^ed  in  theii*  theolcigi* 
cal  studies.  Hiis,  ts  some,  may  appear  to  be  egregieusiy  preposterous  ; 
and  all  will  allow,  that  it  mav  be  carried  too  hxA  But  the  prscSiee, 
when  under  proper  restraints  and  r^uladons,  must  have  its  use;  and 
there  is  indeed  little  doubt,  that  to  it  many  are  indebted  lor  their  su- 
perior popularity  and  usefulness,  and,  at  any  rate,  for  that  ease  and 
self-possession,  for  that  fluency  and  fervour  in  preaching,  for  which 
English  Dissenting  ministers  are  so  much  distinguished,  and  which 
few  who  have  been  trained  after  the  Scottish  plan,  can  ever  hope  to 
acquire. 

'  Why  should  the  occasional  preaching  of  students  in  public  be  feared 
and  reprobated,  as  if  it  were  fraught  with  the  most  direful  conse- 
quences P  .  .  .  .  The  occasional  preaching  of  candidates  fbr  tbe  mi- 
nistry, seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  praotiee  in  the  Ohui^.  It  «p- 
Sus  very  naaooonnti^le  how  it  at  first  fell  into  desu^lude^  m  Me 
uibk  of  Scotland,  and  how  it  never  was  pimetiaed  at-ail  in  the*8e- 
ceeuen*  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  pmctiis  dastssoily 
refSE^pusedy  and  thus  implicitly  required^  by  <Hir  subttrdiante  standards. 
Thus,  in  ''  The  Directory  of  the  Public  Wocshij^  o£  God,"  we  find  it 
explicitly  stated^  that  '*  such  as  intend  the  miniatrf  may  occasionally 
both  read  the  word  and  exercise  their  gift  in  preaching  in  the  oongre* 
gation,  if  allowed  by  the  prestytery  thereunto.  * '    pp.  84—07. 

Students  and  prbbatioiiers  are  not^  however,  die  only  ckss  of 
lay  preachers  which  find  a  phicein  the  scbeoie  of  indepeadeoey. 
By  restricting  ordination  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  conceding  to  all  who  are  qualified,  tiie'tight  So  leach,  the 
Independent  divines  nmat  be  considered  as.  hliving' both 
sanctioned  and  in  «  manner  necessitated  the  labonrs  of  oner- 
— ^-"— -*"^^-^— — ^— — ^—  -  —  1-       -■    —     —  -      ^--.  .      .,   — .  _ - 

»  "  The  Preacher  Sent."    p,  161. 

f  Some  animadversions  on  the  pernicious  and  scandalous  extent  to 
which  this  has  sometimes  been  carried  in  6ur  English  academies,  ap- 
peared in  a  volume  of  the  former  Seiies  of  our  Journal,  and  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Thomson.  But  we  agree  wish  hitn,  thttt  it  is  tbe  abnse,  not 
the  nse  of  the  practice,  that  is  to  be  dept^tuted;-     ^ 


dafkiedy  uoofiicial  teftobers.  In  fact  the  diSereim  belifeeh 
Pivsbyteranism  asid  Independency  on  th&  head,  conaisl9  in 
this ;  that  the  former  jealously  restricts  the  function  of  teaching 
to  an  order,  the  latter  considers  the  impartation  of  knowledge 
as  the  eoBimon  duty  of  aH  who  are  able  to  teach ;  the  one  looks 
to -professional  qualification,  the  other  to  moral  competency; 
the  one  consults  the  preK>gntiiNes  of  the  Churchi  the  other,  the 
wanta'of  the  worhd ;  the.  one  regaids  a  lieense  as  qualifying  for 
thtf  senice,  the  other  fegards  qualification  for  the  service  as 
the  best  possible  license*  Now  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  which  hypotliesis  is  the  more 
reasonable,  the  different  result  of  the  opposite  systems  is  this. 
Presbvterianismj  by  ordaining  candidates  without  respect  to 
a  local  charge  or  a  specific  election,  tends  to  enlarge  the  order 
far  beyond  the  demand,  and  to  create  a  surplus  of  unemployed 
miimters,  all  reverend  men,  but  destitute,  it  may  be,  of  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence,  and  liable  to  become  at  once  an 
unproductive  burden  upon  society,  and  a  discredit,  even  witlioul 
any  moral  fault  of  their  own,  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  Inde-^ 
pendency,  by  restricting  -ordination  to  the  pastoral  <^ce>  and 
by  making  election  to  such  office  a  pre*requistte,  provides  the 
best  security  for  the  respectability  of  the  official  class  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  while,  to  vmet 
the  wants  of  society,  it  sanctions  the  occasional  labours  of  those 
who  decline  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge^ 
and  have  no  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  any  official  prerogative. 
Independency  allows  of  no  clerical  drones,  no  ministerial  idlers: 
at  least,  it  guards^  as  far  as  possible,  against  their  increase  in 
the  character  of  supernumeraries.  It  recognises  the  principle^ 
that  they  who  minister  the  gospel  as  their  proper  business^ 
should  live  by  their  office,  so  long  as  they  sustain  the  relation 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor;  while  it  avails  itself  (and 
we  think  wisely)  of  whatever  gratuitous  labour  can  be  effectively 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  diftusing  Christian  knowledge.  Now 
it  is  the  extaisive  employment  of  these  auxiliary  means^  un* 
bought,  detracting  notning  from  the  funds  for  supporting  the 
regiuar  ministry,  and  therefore  so  much  additional  labour  cost- 
free,,  which  nevertheless  leads  to  no  depreciation  of  that  wliicli 
is  paid  for,  because  it  never  enters  into  competition  with  it,  and 
never  exceeds  the  demand, — ^it  is  this  extension  of  the  system 
of  lay  service,  which,  in  onr  judgement,  forms  the  distinguishing 
feature  and  glory  of  the  present  times.  And  for  this,  we  make 
bold  tQ  say,  tlie  world  is  mainly  indebted' to  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  tne  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  Independency. 

The  time,  was,  when  every  paiish-cl^rk  was,  what  bis  name 
iotimatM  a  clergyman,  or  person  in  holy  orders ;  when  no  <ina 
might  exercise  the  fuuGtmia  of  a  scboolmastev  wilhoiit  being 
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licensed ;  when  no  layman  was  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now,  contemplate  the  immense  difference; 
— the  system  of  Sunday-School  instruction,  of  Bible-distribution, 
of  district  visiting,  as  well  as  of  village  teaching,  all  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  gratuitous  agency  of  the  laity  of  all  classes ;  and 
all  this  without  collision,  insubordination,  or  any  of  the  direful 
consequences  which  would  once  have  been  deemed  the  infallible 
attendants  upon  such  irregular  doings.  Our  Layman,  though 
evidently  not  a  little  stiff*  and  presbyterial  in  his  notions,  is 
willing  to  concede,  that  '  the  Dissenting  Interest  may  be  en- 

*  larged '  by  the  employment  of  some  such  subordinate  agency. 

'  Dissenters  would  promote  their  own  proBperity,  as  well  as  that  of 
religion  in  general,  by  instituting  in  every  congregation  a  class  of 
Scripture  readers,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  visit  their  poor  and 
ignorant  neighbours  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the 
word  of  life.  Their  labours  should  be  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  religious  conversation,  and  the  distribution  of  suitable 
tracts.  Local  teachers  would  be  another  useful  class  in  our  chnrehes : 
they  should  not  be  preachers,  at  least  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  reading-of  plain,  practical  sermons, 
with  such  devotional  exercises  as  may  he  selected  by  their  pastor.  Hie 
sphere  of  their  labours  should  be  the  villages  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.'     Remarks,  &c«    p.  52. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  this  Dissenter  unwilling  to  trust 
the  unordained  local  teacher  even  to  pray  in  public,  and  dis- 
covering on  this  point  more  of  a  high-church  jealousy,  than 
either  the  Presbyterians  of  former  days,  or  the  Episcopalians 
of  our  own  time.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  diocese  at  the  primary  visitation  (1829), 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit,  that,  '  without  lay  assistance,  the  ap- 
'  pointed  pastor,  in  many  instances,  can  exercise  no  such  super- 

*  intendence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  our  Church, 
'  over  the  populous  districts  which  are  nominally  placed  under 
'  his  care.'  (p.  36.)  But  in  the  Charge  deHvered  by  his  Lord- 
ship's brother  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  in  the 
same  year,  we  find  a  passage  so  much  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  so  intrinsically  deserving  of  attention,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  it. 

'  It  will  be  asked,  ''Who  is  sufficient,"  physically  sufficient,  "  for 
these  things?"  Certainly  in  our  large  parishes,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  stren^h  or  activitv  of  the  clergy  alone  to  provide  m  such  in- 
dividual instruction.  But  tliere  is  a  resource  at  hand.  When  the 
population  is  moderate,  nothing  is  wanting  but  resolution  and  con* 
tri  vance ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  denser  population,  the  bane  and  the 
antidote,  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  found  together.  The  same 
population  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  clergyman,  affords  also 
that  variety  of  ranks  and  degree  of  superior  edncation,  that  many  fellow- 
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workers  may  assist  tbe  minister,  and  diminish  bis  labours.     In  tliis 
manner^  the  Apostles  were  enabled  to  execnte  the  manifold  concerns 
which  lay  upon  them.     It  would  evidently  have  been  impracticable 
even  for  those  who  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  inspiration^  to 
communicate  to  the  multitudes  who  embraced  Christianity,  all  the  pre- 
liminary and  all  the  collateral  knowledge  which  a  heathen  required 
before  he  conld  become  an   intelligent   Christian.     And  we  might 
wonder  how  this  information  was  obtained;  and  how  the  Epistles 
should  allude  as  they  do,  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Jewish  history, 
and  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  from  the  beginning,  as  matters 
with  which  all  were  oonv^sant,  as  if  all,  like  Timothy,  firom  their 
youth  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Incidentally,  however,  we 
learn  the  explanation.     We  find  that  there  were  persons  who,  though 
not  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel,  were  yet  employed  in  many 
^vays  connected  with  it.     St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  as  nis  "  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus ;"  as  "  labouring  much  in  the  Lord ;"  as  "  labouring 
with  him  in  the  Lord."    And  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
we  can  judge  from  the  passage  relating  to  ApoUos ;  who,  "  being 
fervent  in  spirit,  spoke  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John :"   "  whom,  when  Aquila  and 
PrsscUla  heard,"  (these  were  among  Paul's  *'  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,") 
"  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly."     Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  method  in  which 
those  whom  the  Apostle  so  honourably  mentions  as  "  labouring  with 
him  in  the  Lord  ",  were  accustomed  privately  to  instruct  others  in  those 
truths  which,  on  the  Apostle's  public  testimony,  they  had  heard,  and 
learned,  and  believed  themselves.     The  Apostles  then,  however  above 
succeeding  ministers  in  their  endowments,  were  like  them  in  other 
respects ;  and  because,  in  bodily  strength,  they  were  but  men,  and 
their  day,  like  ours,  was  limited  in  its  duration,  they  embraced  such 
means  of  assistance  in  their  various  labours  as  came  within  their 
power.    They  have  left  us  an  example.   Let  th6  minister  of  a  populous 
district^  using  careful  disdrimination  of  character,  select  such  as  "  are 
worthy,"  and  "  of  good  report,"  and  assign  them  their  several  employ- 
ments under  his  direction :  they  may  lessen  his  own  labour  by  visiting 
and  examining  the  schools,  by  reading  and  praying  with  tne  infirm' 
and  aged,  by  consoling  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afHictian,  and 
pnrsning  the  manv  nameless  ways  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  one. 
Christian  to  benent  and  relieve  another.     Such  charity,  even  more 
than  any  other  charity,  is  useful  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver ; 
it  occupies  minds  wlueh,  for  want  of  engagement,  might  otherwise 
prey  upon  themselves ;  and  it  occupies  them  in  a  way  which  better 
fits  them  for  eternity.     In  religion,  as  in  worldly  matters,  we  often 
learn  our  best  lessons  by  teaching.'  Bp,  Chester's  Charge,  pp.  21 — 24. 

In  this  paragraph,  is  sketched  out  what  we  may  venture  to 
denominate  tbe  primitive  idea  of  a  parochial  episcopacy,  a  con- 
gregational hierarchy ;  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul  seems  to  refer  to 
in  the  Xllth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a  passage 
of  which  we  may  oifer  the  following  as  a  fair  though  free  trans- 
lation. '  Having  then  spiritual  endowments  differing  according 
'  to  the  grace  albtted  to  us,  if  our  gift  be  prophetic  inspiration. 
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^  let  us  exercise  it  according  to  our  proportion  of  6if h ;  or  if 
'  it  be  the  function  of  deacon,  let  us  exercise  it  in  that  cyflicc ; 
'  or  if  that  of  catechist,  in  teaching;  or  if  that  of  monitor,  in 
'  admonition.  Let  the  almoner  discharge  his  office  with  simple- 
'  mindedness ;  the  superintendent  with  diligence ;  the  visiter  of 
'  the  afflicted,  with  aiacrity/  Now,  as  Independents,  we  can 
have  no  objection  to  make  against  such  a  goodly  hierarchy  as 
this,  iiilly  admitting  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  in  subordination 
to  the  bisliop  or  pastor  of  the  congregation.  Nay>  our  La3miaa 
almost  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  notion  of  a.  species  of  dmesan 
episcopacy;  for,  with  regard  to  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  church,  which  ne  would  have  supplied 
by  *  local  teachers,'  he  suggests,  that,  where  they  are  not 
populous  enou^  to  possess  the  means  of  supporting  a  pastor^ 
It  were  better  tnat  they  should  stand  connected  with  the  parent 
congregation, '  being  visited  occasionally  by  the  pastor  for  their 

*  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  faith.* 

'A  diiarch  constituted  upon  some  such  plan,  btmching  out  in 
various  directions,  with  the  addition,  if  need  be,  of  a  aeoond  pastor, 
would  be  net  only  owie  effident  by  coaoentmting  ita  resaiTeet,  but  it 
would  present  a  more  goodly  appearance  than  a  namber  of  snail  de- 
tached societies,  with  inefficient  instructors,  engaged  in  trade  or 
starving  upon  a  miserable  pittance.'    Bemarks,  &c.  p.  52. 

Now  we  arc  about  to  make,  peradventure,  a  startling  asser- 
tion, but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  this  is  the  true  notion  of  In- 
dependency ;  this  is  a  proper  Independent  Church,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Congregational  polity.  And 
this  is  also  the  true  and  primitii^e  diocesan  Episcopacy,  iMeJk 
was  Iwlependency.  *  At  first,'  as  Dr.  Barrow  remark^  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Pope*s  Supremacy,  'every  church  was  settled 

*  apart  under  its  own  bishop  and  presbyters,  so  as  independently 
^  and  separately  to  manage  its  own  concerns :  each  was  governed 
'  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its  own  laws.'  And  again,  Moshetm 
remarks,  that '  the  churches,  in  those  early  times,  were  entirely 
'  independent,  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  own 

*  laws.  .  •  •  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality 

*  that  reigned  among  the  primitive  churches ;  nor  does  there 
'  appear,  in  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  asso* 

*  ciation  of  provincial  churches,  from  which  councils  and  metro- 

*  politans  derive  their  origin.    These  councils  changed   tlie 

*  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form ;  for  by  them 

*  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  considerably  di- 
'  minished,  and  the  power  and  authoritv  of  the  bishops  greatly 
'  augmented.'  *  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  first  step  in  the 
departure  from  the  primitive  polity,  was  from  Independency  to 

*  Mosheira^  Cent.  i.  Fart  II.  ch.  ii.  {  14.     Cent.  ii.  Part  II.  ch.  ii. 
§3. 
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Presbyterianism ;  and  the  next  v/bs  firom  Presbyterianism  to 
Prelacy.  First,  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  rights ;  next, 
the  Presbyters ;  next,  the  Bishops  themselves ;  till  the  despotism 
6f  the  Papaey  was  consiimmatea. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  That  lay  assistance  may 
be  lawfiiHy  and  usefully  empTbyed  in  teaching  the  truths  of  re* 
ligioA,  we  may  consider  as  noiv  generally  admitted.  Laymen 
may  be  Bible-redders,  district  visiters,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
l(^cal  teachers,  platform  orators,  theological  reformers ;  but 
may  they,  without  •  ordination,  intrude  into  the  sacred  Chair  ? 
Our  Layman  would  allow  local  teachers  to  read  sermons  and  to 
lead  prayers  in  the  villages,  but  they  must  not  preach.  The 
questioQ naturally  arises,  why  not?  His  answer  would  probably 
be^  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  competent.  But  sup- 
poeins  that  they  are  competent,  and  are  judged  to  be  so  by  the 
church  to  which  they  belong,  what  then  ?  One  popular  objec- 
tion against  lay-preaching,  is,  that  such  individuals  are  self- 
constituted,  in  opposition  to  their  being  appointed  or  ordained. 
But  ordioation,  we  have  seen,  belongs  only  to  office,  which  they 
do  not  sustain.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  should 
be  altogether  self-appointed,  since  the  concurrence  of  the 
church  or  pastor  may  be  presumed  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
'  Though  one  who  is  really  gifted  for  such  a  work,'  say  the 
Vindicators  of  the  Liberty  of  Preaching,  'may  lawfully,  for 
ought  we  know,  especially  in  some  cases,  preach  without  such 
approbation  from,  a  church  or  others  who  are  able  to  judge 
of  gift^  yet,  it  may  be  inexpedient ;  and  sometimes  iiproveth  of 
iU  consequence  to  others^,  and  uncomfortable  to  himself.'  *  We 
dQ  not  assert,  that  isvery  man  that  presumes  himself  gifted, 
may  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry,  nor  that  he  may  preach ; 
much  less  do  we  say,  that  he  may  do  either  without  a  regular 
call ;  but  we  say  that  such  believers  as  are  really  gifted,  not 
barely  who  ore^me  themselves  to  be  so^  they  have  a  regular 
call  to  pr^acu;  and  this  doth  not  prostitute  either  the  office 
or  the  work  unto  the. wills  of  men,  nor  open  a  door  to  dis- 
orders ;  it  being,  the  declared  will  of  Christ,  that  such  should 
preach  • .  •  The  ponfusion  they  ppeak  of  will  not  be  at  all 
avoided  by  making  Ordination  the  only  door  into  the  nunistry : 
for  such  as  presume  themselves  so  qualified  that  they  ought  to 
be  ordained,  if  they  be  denied  oi^dination,  yet  will :  they  count 
it  their  duty  to  preach  without  it,  when  they  cannot  have  it. 
And  so  the  door  is  opened  i|s  wide  to  all  disorders  and 
the  introducing  of  all  heresies  and  errors^  in  the  way  of  Ordina- 
tion^ as  in  the  way  of  the  preaching  of  gifted  brethren.  And 
how  will  our  bretnren  shut  this  door,  or  hinder  these  evils  ? 
Either  it  must  be  by  church  censures,  or  by  the  civil  magi- 
strate, that  the  mouths  of  unordaioed  men  must  be  stopped,  if 
VOL.  V. — N.  s.  S  E 
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^  Ordination  only  giyeth  power  to  preach.'  *  If,  indeed,  the 
parties  are  but  slenderly  qualified,  it  were  surely  better  that 
they  should  remain  unordained«  If  they  are  qualified,  ordina-* 
tion  could  add  nothing  to  them,  but  would  simply  take  them 
out  of  their  proper  sphere.  It  may  be,  that,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  remarks  in  reference  to  district  visiters,  Mhe  most 
*  zealous  will  not  always  be  the  most  desirable ;'  but  what  his 
Lordship  adds,  with  characteristic  eood  sense  and  kindly  feeU 
ing,  will  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  local  teachers. 

*  Many  snch^  whom  the  clergyman  often  considers  as  thorns  in  his 
8ide>  because  their  interference  is  unauthorised^  might  become  valuable 
auxiliaries  when  acting  under  his  direction.  The  best  mode  of  treat* 
ing  a  swelling  stream  is  to  give  it  vent>  and  open  fbr  it  a  uaefdl  dian« 
neL  In  this  free  country^  persons  who  feel  stronffly  upon  the  import* 
anoe  of  an  object,  will  not  be  restrained  firom  actmg;  and  if  they  are 
not  with  us,  they  may  be  against  us.' 

Bishop  cf  Chester* 9  Charge,  Appendix,  p.  36. 

Lay  preaching,  let  loose,  as  it  were,  from  pastoral  sanction 
and  concurrence,  may  prove  of  ill  consequence  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  it  is  a  wretched  policy,  therefore,  to  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  *  adventurers.*   Whose  fault  is  it,  that  lay 
preaching  has  come  to  be  held  in  contempt,  as  generally  taken  up 
by  those  only  whose  sole  Qualification  is  their  honest,  fearless 
zeal  ?    It  is  remarkable  to  now  great  an  extent,  a  presbyterian 
jealousy  has  diffused  itself  among  professed  Independents  on 
this  head.    To  this,  the  wild  theories,  the  ti//ra-democracy  of 
the  Haldanes,  when  they  first  started  as  ecclesiastical  reformers, 
may  not  a  little  have  contributed.    The  true  system  of  Congre- 
gational Independency  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  Aeir 
writings,  any  more  than  in  those  of  Penn,  Glas,  or  Sandeman. 
The  notion  which  reduces  the  office  of  the  pastor  or  bishop  of 
a  Christian  church  to  that  of  a  mere  chairman  of  the  society, 
would  have  been  rejected  by  our  forefathers  with  utter  detesta- 
tion.   One  natural  consequence  of  this  notion,  is,  to  create  in 
the  minister,  who  is  little  more  than  a  stipendiary  lecturer,  a 
jealousy  with  regard  to  any  encroachment  upon  his  province  as 
a  teacher,  since  in  the  pulpit  only  he  retains  the  shadow  of  o£. 
ficial  authority.    Hence,  the  discountenancing  of  lay  preaching 
may  be  traced,  in  some  cases,  to  the  degradation  of  the  pastor- 
ship.   Amons  the  old  Independents,  laymen  might  teach  or  ex- 
hort, but  ordained  officers  governed  the  church.    Among  the 
new  Independents  of  a  certain  class,  the  case  is  just  reversed : 
preaching  is,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  an  official  business, 
while  the  whole  government  of  the  church  is  usurped  by  the  laity. 


•  ««  The  Preadier  Sent."    pp.  20;  MS—lfiO. 
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— llie  *  lord-brediren.'  Another  consequence  of  this  f  ranspasition 
of  authority  is,  that  every  teacher  who  can  collect  a  congrega- 
tion, is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  elevated  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
a  minister ;  and  without  having  been  '  first  proved '  in  any  infe- 
rior office,  or  having  legitimately  acquired  the  *  good  degree,*  * 
assumes  a  *  parrhesia,  a  *  boldness,^  very  different  from  that 
which  would  have  obtained  Apostolic  approbation.  For  this 
evil,  we  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  returning  to  the  old 
model  of  Independencv,  by  which  the  ordained  pastor  was  in- 
vested with  an  official  authority  and  specific  functions  that 
placed  him  above  lay  competition,  while  it  left  ample  room  for 
the  free  exercise  of  a  subordinate  ministry,  that  of  accredited 
bat  unordained  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  discharge  of  the 
projper  functions  of  the  lay  officers,  the  deacons  of  the  Society. 
The  distinction  upon  which  even  some  Dissenters  are  apt  to 
lay  stress,  between  those  who  have  been  regularly  trained  for  the 
ministerial  office,  and  those  who  have  passed  through  no  such 
ordeal,  is  nothing  better  than  a  vulgar  and  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  it  is  high  time  to  expire.  Whatever  be  the  advantages 
attaching  to  academic  training,  our  theological  seminaries  can 
never  be  entitled  to  serve  as  the  only  portals  to  the  ministry, 
or  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  Dissenting  pulpits.  Preaching 
is,  after  all,  no  mystery  which  requires  to  be  protected  by  a^v 
prentice-laws.  Every  natural  and  acquired  qualification  for  the 
function  of  public  teaching,  may  possibly  be  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  never  passed  through  a  divinity  hall,  or  attended 
a  divinity  lecture.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  utility  of  col- 
leges and  academies,  to  maintain,  that  they  do  not  supply  the 
only  means  of  theological  or  professional  education,  and  that 
many  laymen  may  be  as  competent  to  discharge  the  ministerial 
functions  as  those  of  the  cloth.  Illiterate  and  unordained  are 
not,  in  this  reference,  convertible  terms ;  and  if  the  choice  should 

•  Dr.  Watts  interprets  the  expression^  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  of  '  a  good 

'  d^ree  or  a  sood  step  towards  the  office  of  a  ruling  or  a  teaching  elder 

'  in  the  churdi.    And  this,'  he  adds, '  is  a  very  proper  expression  con- 

'  oeming  those  times,  when  Christian  churches  were  the  only  schools 

*  for  the  education  of  ministers ;  and  the  exercise  of  gifts,  in  and  for 

'  the  service  of  the  church,  was  one  chief  means  of  their  preparation  for 

'  it.     I  confess,  in  our  day,  since  we  have  so  many  outward  advantages 

'  for  the  education  of  ministers  in  learning,  and  their  improvement  in 

'  knowledge  and  in  all  gifts,  it  is  not  so  usual,  nor  so  necessar]^,  that  a 

'  Deacon  should  grow  up  into  an  Elder  or  Bishop.     Yet,  in  soma 

'  churches,  such  persons  have  been  found  in  late  years,  who  have  been 

'  deservedly  called  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  by  the  great  improve- 

'  ment  of  their  gifts  in  the  Church,  their  uncommon  degree  of  knowr 

'  ledge  and  grace,  and  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God.'    Watts's  Disc  on 

the  Office  of  Deacons. 

SeS 
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lie  between  a  well  informed  layman  and  an  illiterate  minister,  (as 
may  chance  to  be  the  case,)  we  should,  for  our  own  parts,  give 
the  preference  to  the  former.  Without  denying,  indeed,  that 
illiterate  preachers  have,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies,  done  ex- 
tensive good  among  the  lower  classes,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  present  day,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  employ  or 
sanction  the  labours  of  those  who  are  strictly  illiterate,  whatever 
be  their  zeal  or  piety.  We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  think  that  the  meanest  order  of  talent  will  suffice  for  the 
business  of  an  itinerant  or  local  teacher,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  a 
home  missionary.  Nor  are  we  for  abandoning  the  work  of 
evangelizing  and  reforming  negletsted  districts  of  our  own  coun- 
try to  stipendiaries  of  this  class,  many  of  whom  ought  never  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  desert  their  own  or  their  father's 
ivorkshop  or  counter  for  the  academy  and  the  precarious  liveli- 
hood of  the  ministry.  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a 
simple  fact,  that  we  have  too  many  ministers, — more  than  can 
be  supported  or  than  can  find  employment,  and  yet,  not  teachers 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  population.  This  has  arisen,  nartly 
from  the  bounty  held  forth  by  our  academies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  partly,  on  the  other,  from  the  want  of  a  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  popular  instruction  by  means  of  the  gratuitous  labours  of 
the  laity,  as  auxiliary  to  the  pastoral  functions.  If  we  want 
pastors  like  Oberlin,  we  also  want  laymen  like  Brand  ^. 
.  But  have  we  not,  in  the  .present  day,  albeit  not  in  the  ranks 
of  Dissenterism,  gifted  brethren  of  the  laity,  worthy  of  the  church 
militant  in  the  days  of  King  Nol  ?  Do  we  npt  see,  within  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Enghnd,  captains,  naval  and  military, 
members  of  parliament,  and  lay  peers,  placing  themselves  in  the 
front  rank  of  theological  debate,  with  obsequious  clergymen  as 
their  seconds, — nay,  issuing  from,  the  press  their  pious  lucubra- 
tions, as  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  the  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  reformers  of  a  corrupt  church  ?  These  lay  pro- 
phets and  lay  divines  are  excluded,  indeed,  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  Establishment,  where,  perhaps,  their  nonsense  might  harm- 
lessly evaporate,  but  they  can  find  other  places  to  preach  in, 
before  many  an  admiring  audience.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
self-constituted,  upstart  preachers  as  the  spawn  of  Independ- 
ency. Among  Dissenters,  such  individuals  at  least  find  their 
level,  and  are  not  mistaken  for  oracles.  We  profess  ourselves 
to  be  advocates  of  lay  preaching,  because  we  think  there  h  a 
propriety  in  restricting  official  designation,  or  '  orders ',  to  a  local 
charge  or  pastoral  cure ;  and  because  we  consider  office  as  con- 
stituting the  proper  distinction  between  the  recognised  minister 
and  the  lay  helper.     But  there  are  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  moral 

•  See  Eclectic  Rev.  vol.  xviii.    2d  Scries,     p.  283. 
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proprieties,  which,  as  Nonconformists  of  the  old  school,  we  must 
confess,  we  wish  to  see  respected.  We  think  that  every  believer 
ought  to  be  a 'teacher,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
his  neighbour  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  do  not  ima- 
gine that  every  pious  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  sim- 
ple, is  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  a  prophet  ova  public  teacher, 
a  Biblical  expositor,  or  a  Protestant  advocate. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  these  apparent  digressions.  We 
hasten  to  notice  very  briefly  the  three  last  evils  resulting  from 
Independency,  as  enumerated  in  the  pamphlet  before  us;  to 
wit,  '  the  unfavourable  state  of  Dissenting  congregations;'  *  the 

*  tendency  to  divisions  in  congregational  churches ; '  and  *  the 
'  objectionable  character  of  church  discipline.'  Upon  each  of 
these  points,  we  find  some  observations  wliich  deserve  attention, 
mingled  with  statements  which  we  must  pronounce  grossly  in- 
accurate.   Among  the  latter  we  must  class  the  assertions,  that 

*  every  shade  of  opinion,  through  all  the  ramifications  of  truth 
'  and  error,  is  to  be  found  among '  the  Independents ;  that, 
wherever  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  exists  in  any  considerable 
degree,  '  even  in  individual  churches,'  '  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
'  pect  a  most  undesirable  inanity ; '  and  that  *  the  purity  of  faith ' 
upon  which  they  '  value  themselves,'  has  little  connexion  with 
their  church  discipline.    This  picture  of  Independency  would 
have  been  not  unworthy  of  Walker  or  of  Southey.     Mr.  James, 
it  is  true,  has  furnished  Mr.  Cawood  with  the  original  drawings 
for  a  curious  mosaic  portrait  of  Independency,  still  more  hideous 
and  repulsive.     By  a  similar  process,  however,  a  picture  of 
Christianity  might  be  composed,  representing  the  primitive 
churches  of  apostolic  days,  as  delineated  by  the  Apostles ;  and 
Carlile,  taking  the  hint  from  Mr.  Cawood,  might  vrith  equal 
fiimess  and  honesty,  proceed  to  deal  with  the  apostolic  writings 
in  some  such  way  as  the  following: — Of  Members  of  Christian 
Chfsrc/ies.     "  There  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  di- 
visions: are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men?"     1  Cor.  iii.  3. 
**  It  is  reported  there  is  fornication  among  you,"  &c.     1  Cor.  V. 
1.   **  Nay,  you  do  wrong  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren." 
1  Cor.  vi.  8.     "  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another."    Gal.  v.  15.     Of 
Christian  Ministers.     "  Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife."    Phil.  i.  15.    "  Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  work- 
ers."   2  Cor.  xi.  13.     ''  Such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  their  own  belly,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  de- 
ceive the  hearts  of  the  simple."    Rom.  xvi.  18.    *'  Barnabas 
was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation."    Gal.  ii.  14.— And 
so  he  might  go  on,  concluding  with  earnestly  recommending  his 
readers,  in  Mr.  Cawood's  phrase,  to  '  study  this  picture  of 

*  Christianity,  delineated  in  the  pages  of  St.  Faul.'    And  what 
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would  be  the  proper  reply  ?  First,  that  such  garbled  passages, 
besides  affording  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistles,  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  fearless  integrity 
of  the  writer ;  next,  that  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  con. 
duct  with  the  principles  held  by  the  primitive  Christians,  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  reproofs  and  remonstrances  they  elicited ; 
and  lastly,  that  this  pretended  picture  of  Christianity,  is,  in  fact» 
a  true  picture  of  human  nature  not  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Cawood's  picture  of  Dissent* 
The  evils  which  Mr.  James  has  pointed  out  in  such  glowing 
language,  are  those  of  human  nature,  not  of  any  ecclesiastical 
system,  for  they  are  evils  precisely  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  apostolic  days. 

'  This  striking  resemblance  of  feature,'  Mr.  James  remarks,  '  be- 
tween the  first  Christian  communities  and  ours,  I  would  especially 
point  out ;  not,  certainly,  as  justifying  our  conduct  in  cases  of  strife 
and  division,  but  as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  that  our  system 
of  government  is  the  same,  in  its  essential  features,  as  that  which  was 
set  up  by  the  Apostles.  But  in  vain  shall  we  search  the  inspired 
epistles  for  any  thine  analogous  to  those  abuses  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  Messrs.  Riland,  Acaster,  and  Nihill,  to  exist  in  the  Church 
of  England.  St.  Paul  utters  no  complaint  about  patronage,  secular 
influence,  and  cabinet  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  nothing 
about  pluralities  and  non^-residence ;  nothing  about  the  luxury j  and 
pride,  and  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  no,  these  things  belong 
to  another  system  than  that  which  he  lays  down ;  they  are  the  inven- 
tion of  after  times ;  the  appendages  of  a  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
purple  was  suspended  from  the  cross,  and  the  crown  of  gold  was  set 
above  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  very  evils  and  abuses,  then,  which 
attend  our  mode  of  church  government,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  as 
those  which  are  condemned  in  the  apostolic  letters ;  and  while,  like 
those  holy  men,  we  deprecate  the  evils,  we  nevertheless  adhere  to  the 
system  as  they  did.  The  identity  of  the  evils,  identifies  the  systems ; 
just  as,  in  the  science  of  nosology,  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  disease. 
We  are  therefore  prepared  to  vindicate  the  system,  and  are  anxious  to 
suppress  its  abuses.  Till  our  opponents  can  shew  that  the  opposite 
system  has  higher  authority,  ana  fewer  evils,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
following  the  Apostles,  and  sharing  their  trials.' 

'  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  such  abuses  of  their  principles 
as  are  to  be  found  among  Dissenters ; — ^notwithstanding  these  things 
have  been  candidly  admitted  by  ourselves,  and  triumphantly  exposed 
.  by  our  opponents ; — ^notwithstanding  the  eye  of  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  them  by  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  charges,  by  ma- 
gazines and  reviews,  by  newspapers,  by  Colloquies  between  the  Poet 
Laureate  and  the  shade  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  by  every  other 
means  which  the  vigilant  friends  of  the  Establishment  could  oommand 
and  employ,  till  their  notoriety  is  as  great  as  the  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem with  which  they^  are  associated ; — yet  is  the  cause  of  Dissent,  if 
we  may  credit  the  declaration  of  its  enemies,  so  steadily  advaQGing,  as 
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to  put  in  imminent  peril  the  Terj  continnanoe  of  the  Established 
Church.  Nothing  seems  aUe  to  arrest  its  progress ;  onward  it  moves* 
triumphing  alike  over  the  opposition  of  its  toes,  and  the  divisions  of  its 
friends ;  as  little  retarded  by  the  errors^  and  weaknesses,  and  infirmi- 
ties of  the  latter,  as  it  is  by  the  ingenuitv,  the  malice,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  former :  while  on  tne  other  hand,  the  same  voices  which,  from 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  Dissent, 
predict  in  strong  and  confident  language  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Church.  To  the  affirishted  eye  of  those  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
omens  of  portentous  character  arising  from  the  regions  of  Dissent,  are 
seen  hovenng  in  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  over  the  turrets  of  the 
cathedrals,  while  sounds  of  woe,  woe,  woe,  are  heard  to  denoonoe  the 
approach  of  the  great  catastrophe. — Now  thoueh  I  do  not  believe  that 
Dissent  is  so  rapidly  advancing,  nor  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  in 
such  imminent  peril,  as  those  persons  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  yet  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Dissent  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  will  increase.  And  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  ? 
Must  there  not  be  in  it  something  which  commends  it  to  the  judge- 
ment and  the  heart  of  a  growingly  enlightened  population,  as  that 
which  is  accordant  with  the  principles  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  those  principles  ?  Must  not  a  cause  which  not 
only  keeps  its  ground,  but  advances  against  such  strong  opposition — 
against  the  wealth,  the  magnificence,  the  authority  of  a  great  national 
institute — against  the  strong  tide  of  national  customs  and  example — 
against  arguments  directed  to  avarice  and  ambition — against  the  united 
influence  of  the  crown,  the  coronet,  and  the  mitre--against  the  law  of 
custom  and  the  aspersions  of  calumny ;  must  not  a  cause  which  can 
break  through  such  an  array,  be  sustained  and  upheld  by  some  mighty 
force  of  reason,  or  of  revelation,  or  of  both  ?  To  exist  at  all,  with  so 
much  supposed  internal  evil,  and  so  much  external  opposition,  proves 
no  little  mnate  health  and  vigour ;  but  its  rapid  progression  not  onlj 
stultifies  all  the  allegations  made  against  the  soundness  of  its  consti- 
tution, but  demonstrates  its  heavenly  origin,  and  prognosticates  its 
eventual  and  universal  triumph.'     James,  pp.  101 ;  105,  106. 

For  the  purpose  of  defence,  these  forcible  and  eloquent  re- 
marks will'  amply  suffice;  but  the  inquiry  which  most  nearly 
concerns  Dissenters  themselves,  is,  how  far  these  evils  admit 
of  mitigation  or  remedy,  consistently  with  their  religious  polity. 
One  of  the  alleged  evils  is,  '  the  tendency  to  division  in  con- 
'  gregational  churches';  which  our  Layman  ascribes  to  ' either 

*  the  want  of  discretion  in  the  preacher,  or  the  turbulent  spirit 

*  of  his  hearers,'— to  '  upstart  preachers  in  the  congregation ', 
or  '  the  undue  influence  of  some  leading  member,  who,  upon 
'  some  sudden  pique,  perhaps,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  build 
'  another  meeting-house,  and  entice  away  a  part  of  the  people 
«  with  him,'— and  partly,  to  '  the  volatility  of  the  age.*  Of  these 
causes  of  division,  those  whkh  alone  seem  closely  related  to 
Independency,  are,  the  encouraging  of  upstart  preachers,  and 
the  gendering  of  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  hearers.    The  former 
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is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  an  evil,  if  not  imagintury,  of  rare 
occurrence.  Young  preachers  raised  up  in  this  way,  are 
eventually  sent,  in  most  cases,  to  an  academy,  and  find  employ- 
ment in  a  distant  quarter.  In  other  cases,  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter's sound  advice,  in  reference  to  district  visiters,  points  out 
the  hest  way  of  proceeding.  It  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  pastor,  whether  such  individuals  shall  prove  '  thorns  in  his 
•  side ',  or  '  valuable  auxiliaries  \  As  to  the  other  cause  of  di- 
vision, we  frankly  admit,  that  the  too  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
much  misunderstood  and  much  abused  right  of  suffrage,  has  a 
tendency  towards  turbulence,  whether  in  secular  or  in  religious 
societies.    But,  with  Mr.  James,  we  add,  that 

'  The  election  of  our  pastors  and  deacons  by  the  people,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  people  by  each  other,  seem  to  be  thmes  so  rational  in 
themselves,  and  so  easily  managed  upon  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  Christian  character,  that  they  are  not  to  be  surrendered  because 
of  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  incident  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature.  And  as  the  evil  is  in  us,  but  not  in  our  system,  our  great 
business  is  to  improve  our  own  hearts ;  which,  were  it  done  more  per- 
fectly than  it  is,  in  the  management  of  our  church  affairs,  would  im- 
mediately deprive  Dissent  of  that  which  invests  it  with  so  much 
deformity  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies/ 

The  right  of  popular  suffrage  is,  however,  much  misunder- 
stood, as  regards  both  its  design  and  its  proper  force  and  limi- 
tation.   A  vote  is  the  expression  of  the  individual's  will,  and 
nothing  more :  it  implies  the  giving  or  withholding  of  assent  to 
a  proposal.    It  moreover  recognizes  the  voter's  right  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  a  right  founded  upon  his  interest  in  the  decision,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  but  a  social  and  adventitious,  not  a 
natural  right.    His  vote  is  an  element  of  that  decision  which 
affects  the  whole  community ;  and  in  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage,  he  is  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  discharging  a  trust, 
and,  while  consenting  for  himself,  is  in  a  manner  choosing  for 
all  those  whose  interests  his  vote  may  affect.    The  theory  of 
universal  suffrage  rests  upon  the  radical  fallacy,  that  a  man  in 
society  acts  only  for  himself,  and  that,  as  the  natural  rights  of 
all  men  are  equal,  their  civil  rights  must  be  equal  too.    As  if  the 
aggregate  of  society  were  made  up  of  units,  each  of  the  same*^ 
numerical  value,  and  every  individual  had  his  detached  and 
separate  interests,  involving  no  complex  implication  of  those  of 
others !    This  absurd  theory  is  as  fatal  to  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation as  to  any  other  mode  of  government ;  for,  according  to 
this  view  of  social  rights,  no  one  could  be  qualified  to  represent 
the  jarring  wills  and  conflicting  personal  interests  of  a  multitude : 
these  are  merged  in  those  collective  interests  which  can  alone  be 
represented.     Society  is  altogether  made  up  of  unequal  rights, 
miperinduced  upon  men's  natural  and  moral  rights^  which  are 
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equal  and  inalienable.  The  right  to  govern,  the  right  to  choose 
governors,  the  right  to  legislate  or  to  execute  the  laws,  are  all 
rights,  not  inherent  in  any  individual,  but  derived  from  the  rules 
of  society.  The  consent  of  every  individual  of  the  community 
to  public  measures,  can  never  be  either  ascertained  or  required 
for  the  security  of  public  Uberty :  the  greater  the  numbers, 
however,  whose  previous  consent  is  made  necessary,  the  greater, 
not  the  degree  of  liberty,  but  its  security.     ^  A  man's  being 

*  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  has  given  his 
'  consent,  were  it  practicable,  is  no  otherwise  necessary  to  the 
'  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  than  as  it  affords  a  probable  security 

*  against  the  dictation  of  laws  imposing  superfluous  restrictions 

*  upon  his  private  will.*  •  . 

The  right  of  suffrage,  then,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  an  in- 
herent right  in  the  members  of  a  society,  but  as  that  which  is 
designed  to  secure  their  common  rights ;  as  a  safeguard  and  pre- 
servative of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself;  a  right  which,  when 
vested  in  a  few,  leaves  the  rest  as  free  as  if  it  were  exercised  by 
all,  but  less  secure  in  their  freedom.  In  smaller  societies,  such 
as  Christian  churches,  it  may  be  desirable  and  practicable  to 
obtain,  in  reference  to  certain  measures,  the  concurrence  of 
every  member;  and  the  suffrages  of  all  present  may  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  greater  solemnity  to  proceedings,  by  stamping 
them  with  universal  consent.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
however,  that  the  right  of  election,  vested  in  the  people,  is 
mainly  designed  to  protect  the  community  against  foreign  dic- 
tation,— the  imposition  of  officers  by  the  civil  magistrate,  or  by 
any  patron,  prelate,  or  presbytery, — rather  than  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  gi^ii]ig  scope  for  individual  preference  or  caprice; 
The  right  of  suffrage,  whether  exercised  by  few  or  by  many, 
secures  the  freedom  of  the  church ;  and  when,  as  in  most  cases, 
a  majority  or  two  thirds  of  the  members  decide  the  question, 
the  freedom  of  the  minority  is  not  impaired  by  having  their 
choice  or  consent  over-ruled,  because  that  choice  formed  no 
part  of  their  natural  rights.  Every  man  has  a  moral  and  in- 
alienable right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  consult  his  spiritual  interests,  and  to  choose,  with  (his  view, 
his  spiritual  guide ;  but,  as  a  member  of  a  religious  society,  he 
has  no  other  right  than  he  derives  from  the  rules  of  the  society. 
By  giving  his  voice  or  vote  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  he  is 
acting  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  others  whose  interests  that 
vote  will  affect ;  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  the  sole  nomination. 
To  the  confounding  of  natural  with  adventitious  rights,  of  per- 
sonal with  social,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  much  of  the  evil 
connected  witii  popular  elections,  the  turbulence  and  altercation, 

♦  Paley. 
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ibe  pertinadty  and  perveraeness  which  are  t9o  cenerally  d»- 
playedy  and  the  divirions  which  sometimes  ensue.  Many  worthy 
persons  are  apt  to  mistake  the  simple  right  to  consent,  for  a 
competency  to  choose, — the  power  to  vote,  for  the  authority 
to  ordain ;  and  to  stand  upon  their  rights,  to  the  manifest  forgeU 
iulness  of  their  obligations. 

.  Upon  these  points,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  sentiments  of  the  old  Brownists  and  the  New  Independents 
of  Scotland,  and  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Congregational 
polity*  Dr.  Owen,  in  particular,  is  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  en- 
couraging a  pure  democracy.    *  The  call  of  persons  imto  the 

*  pastoral  office,  is  an  act  and  duty  of  the  whole  church.  It  is 
'  not  an  act  of  the  political  magistrate,  but  of  the  whole  church 
'  •  .  •  •  that  is,  of  the  fraternity  with  their  elders,  if  they  have 
'  any.  •  •  .  Election  is  not  an  act  of  authority^  but  of  liberty 
'  and  power,  wherein  the  whole  church,  in  the  fraternity,  is 

*  equal.'  But  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
elders,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  pastor,  *  to  go  before,  to 
'  direct,  and  guide  the  church  in  the  call  or  choice  of  some 
'  other  person  in  the  room  of  the  dejseased  or  removed.'  Again, 
treating  of  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members,  while  he 
admits  that  '  every  righteous  voluntary  society  hath  naturally  a 
'  power  inherent  in  it  and  inseparable  from  it,  to  receive  into  its 
'  incorporation  such  as,  being  meet  for  it,  do  voluntarily  offer 
'  themselves  thereunto ;  as  also  to  reject  and  withhold  the 
*'  privileges  of  the  society  from  such  as  refuse  to  be  regulated  by 
'  the  laws  of  the  society ;'  he  maintains,  that  both  the  admission 
and  the  exclusion  of  members  *  are  acts  of  power  and  authority, 
'  which  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  elders  only '  in  an  organized 
church ;— that  *  the  key  of  rule  is  committed  unto  the  elders  of 

*  the  church,  to  be  applied  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 

*  society.'  ♦ 

In  insisting  upon  the  voluntary  nature  of  Christian  churches, 
some  Independents  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  cha- 
racter as  being  at  the  same  time  religious  institutions,  to  the  be* 
nefit  of  which,  as  such,  all  true  Christians  have  an  absolute  right, 
and  from  which  they  cannot  be  equitably  debarred.  Either  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  join  in  communion  with  such 
a  church,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, — if  these  voluntary  societies 
are  mere  arbitrary  associations,  like  joint-stock  companies,  then 
it  matters  little  with  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  or  the  power 
of  admission  may  lie,  as  church-membership  becomes  a  matter 
of  extreme  insignificance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obliga- 
tions of  religious  profession  and  Christian  fellowship  render  it  a 
Christian's  duty  to  join  himself  to  such  a  church,  it  cannot  be  a 

*  Owen's  True  Nature  of  a  Church,  pp.  58—60;  170, 176. 
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mstler  of  mere  option,  wheAer  be  Bhatt  be  reoeitred  or  rejected, 
nor  oagbt  the  riffht  of  franchise  to  be  perverted  into  an  enffine 
of  intolerance.  There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  our  Lay- 
man's complaints  on  this  head. 

'  Withoat  any  desire  to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  pious  and 
plain-hearted  Gnristians^  it  is  really  offensive^  both  to  good  taste  and 
to  common  sense,  to  erect  them  into  a  spiritual  court  for  sitting  in 
judgement  upon  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  have  had  superior 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and  evi- 
dences of  scriptural  religion.    They  may  be  good  judges  of  fact>  and 
as  such,  the  law  has  qualified  them  to  serve  upon  juries ;  but  the  ez« 
pounding  of  the  law,  it  has  wisely  reserved  for  those  who  are  more  con« 
▼ersant  with  such  matters.     So,  with  r^rd  to  church-communion, 
if  a  man  be  a  notorious  evil-liver,  if  he  be  known  to  neglect  the  ob- 
vious duties  of  reliffion,  and  if  his  temper  or  conduct  be  such  as  to  oc- 
casion reproach,  the  simplest  Christian  may  take  cognizance  of  the 
&ct,  ana  pronounce  upon  his  incapacity  to  participate  in  Christian 
pririleges.    But  beyona  this  he  is  no  authority.    To  make  him  an  ar- 
biter of  opinions  which  he  has  never  studied,  would  be  preposterous  ; 
and  not  less  so  to  make  him  an  inquisitor  into  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart,  which,  when  conveyed  in  a  phraseology  different  to  that 
with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  would  appear  to  him  like  speaking 
in  a  strange  tongue. 

'  The  composition  of  many  of  our  churches,  is  known  to  be  such  as 
to  forbid  the  accession  of  respectable  members  upon  the  present  terms. 
To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  will  suppose  a  case.  Some  pious  country 
gentleman  becomes  £ssatisfied  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  joining  a  neighbouring  dissenting  congregation.  The  pastor 
is  perhaps  a  respectable  man,  but  his  deacons  are  in  a  humble  station  of 
life — ^say  the  gentleman's  tailor  and  shoemaker.  These  are  deputed  by 
the  church  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  measure 
of  his  conscience,  and  of  inquiring  into  his  spiritual  attainments. 
After  sitting  in  judgement  upon  him,  they  report  to  the  church,  and, 
if  their  account  be  satisfactory,  a  day  is  appointed  for  his  admission, 
when  he  has  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  before  mentioned.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  uniform  practice,  the  loose  connexion  sub- 
sisting amongst  Dissenters  allowing  of  every  variety  of  form ;  in  some, 
therefore,  there  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  Presbytery  ;  but  the  re- 
cognized mode  amongst  Independents  is  such  as  I  have  stated.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  by  an  advocate  for  this  system  of  discipline,  that 
"perhaps  it  were  better  to  be  deceived  ten  times  by  the  profession  of 
candidates,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  excluding  one  serious  soul  for 
want  of  every  mark  of  attainment  or  of  sincerity  which  we  could  de- 
sire. Though  a  person  be  '  weak  in  faith,'  he  is  not  to  be  rejected, 
but  received,  in  order  that  he  may  be  strengthened." 

*  To  a  well-ordered  mind,  I  need  not  say,  how  utterly  repuenant  is 
such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  religion  as  that  above  described,  to  all 
those  sentiments  of  refinement  and  good  taste  which  have  so  important 
an  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  society.  Dissenters  have  little 
reason  to  fear  any  detriment  to  their  cause  from  the  influence  of 
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fashion,  so  that  they  have  the  less  need  to  provide  themselves  with 
stumbling-blocks  ot  so  revolting  a  character/  Remarks,  &c.  pp.  29, 30. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  proportion  of  many  a 
Dissenting  congregation,  which  is  included  in  the  organized 
churchy  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  technical  formalities 
thrown  in  the  way  of  church-membership.  This  would  not  be 
so  serious  a  grievance,  were  not  participation  in  the  most  solemn 
act  of  Christian  worship  restricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the. 
members  of  the  Church ;  by  which  means  one  of  the  most 
sacred  privileges  common  to  every  sincere  believer,  is  suspended 
on  a  popular  vote.  There  is  no  part  of  the  practice  of  Inde- 
pendency which  is,  we  think,  more  open  to  objection  than  this, 
or  which  has  operated  more  unfavourably  to  the  extension  of 
our  churches.  We  are  happy  to.  know  that  a  distinction  be- 
tween communicants  and  members  of  the  society,  has  been  of 
late  much  more  extensively  recognized  than  formerly,  and  that 
the  terms  of  commuqion  in  Dissenting  churches  are  very  gene- 
rally assuming  a  more  scriptural  and  catholic  character. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  present  Writer's  enume- 
ration of  the  evils  resulting  from  Independency,  none  of  which, 
we  think  we  have  shewn,  afford  any  solid  ground  of  objection 
against  the  Congregational  Polity,  or  would  be  likely  to  be  di- 
minished by  adopting  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  platform. 
We  had  intended  to  advert  to  a  few  other  points,  such  as  the 
alleged  dependency  of  the  minister  upon  his  people, — the  main 
stumbling-block  with  many  persons, — the  utility  of  endowments, 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  and  other  matters 
to  which,  our  Layman  thinks,  an  incorporated  Union  of  the 
Congregational  Dissenters  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention. 
These  must  be  reserved,  however,  for  consideration  in  future 
articles.  Reform  is  the  order  of  the  day.  State  reform  and 
Church  reform ;  and  Dissenters  will  be,  above  all  other  classes, 
inexcusable,  if  they  overlook  the  circumstances  which  call  for 
reform  in  ^eir  own  body.  The  work  is  within  their  reach. 
They  have,  as  Mr.  James  remarks,  no  need  to  tarry  for  decrees 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  or  acts  of  parliament ;  their  method  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  easily  reparable,  without  violence ;  and  they 
have  in  the  New  Testament  an  infallible  rule  at  hand,  by  which 
to  conduct  the  business  of  improvement.  Let  them  then  study 
their  avowed  principles, — principles  by  themselves  imperfectly 
understood, — for  the  sake,  not  of  defending,  but  of  recommend- 
ing them.  What  will  it  avail  them  to  occupy  the  vantage- 
ground  in  their  controversy  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  society?  Let  them  not  flatter 
themselves.  The  *  Dissenting  Interest'  has  been  extending 
itself  with  an  ever-growing  population,  but  it  has  lost  ground  in 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks.    It  has  not  that  hold  on  the  aC- 
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fections,  without  which  in  vain  the  system  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing.*   It  is  not  producing  many  learned  or  eminent  men, 

*  We  must  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  a  somewhat  gross  and  unmannerly  attsick  recently 
made  upon  usj  by  Mr.  Scales,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of 
Dissent',  and  eagerly  seconded  by  some  pitiful  scribbler  in  the  la&t  No. 
of  Eraser's  Magazine.  *  The  Author  ot  "  Protestant  Nonconformity  ", 
says  the  former  gentleman,  *  resents  the  coupling  of  his  name  and  book 

*  with  the  writings  of  Pierce,  Towgood,  and^Graham,  as  if  he  felt  de- 
\  graded  in  their  company,  and  aspired  to  a  higher  and  more  honour- 
'  able  rank  than  he  allows  them  to  occupy. . . .  There  was  a  time  when 

*  that  Journal,  the  Eclectic  Review,  hdd  different  language We 

'  would  not  be  bigots,  but  neither  would  we  be  trimmers  and  time- 
^  servers'.    The  reverend  gentleman  alludes,  our  readers  will  perceive, 
to  a  note  which  appeared  at  page  131  of  our  last  volume,  on  which  the 
writer  (whom  Mr.  S.  has  thought  proper  to  assume  to  be  Mr.  Conder) 
ventured  to  remind  him,  that  the  work  on  Protestant  Nonconformity 
was  professedly  written  with  a  view  to  redeem  the  subject  from  the 
disadvantages  of   controversy,  and  differs  altogether  from   such  po- 
lemical works  as  Towgood's  Letters,  in  which,  amid  much  acute  expo- 
sure of  the  defects  of  the  Established  Church,  the  reader  would  search 
in  vain  for  the  principles  of  Nonconformity.     Mr.  Scales  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  Towgood  was  no  enemy  to  Establishments  as  such,  still 
less  an  advocate  of  Independency,  and  that  most,  if  not  all  the  ob- 
jections he  brings  forward  against  the  Church  of  England,  would  be 
annihilated  by  certain  specific  reforms,  or  by  a  scheme  of  liberal  com« 
prehension.    He  must  know,  too,  that  the  learned  Writer  was  an 
Arian,  and  that  his  book  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  piety  amonff  '  juvenile  readers'.    He  must  therefore  have  been  per- 
fectly aware,  that,  without  any  depreciation  of  the  talent  displayed  bv 
Towgood,  the  efficiency  and  tendency  of  his  work  might  be  questioned. 
Yet,  in  mere  spleen,  he  has  chosen  to  represent  that  the  Author  of  *  Pro- 
testant Nonconformity'  felt  degraded  by  being  classed  with  Pierce, 
Towgood,  and  Graham,  and  to  insinuate  a  still  baser  charge,  as  to  a 
change  of  opinion,  nay,  an  interested  or  time-serving  change  of  opi- 
nion,— although  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Condor's  objections  to  Tow- 
good, &c  appeared  in  the  preface  to  his  work  in  1818,  and  actually 
formed  a  main  reason  for  his  undertaking  the  labour.    With  these  facts 
before  him  confronting  his  most  ungentlemanly  and  slanderous  impu- 
tation, we  know  not  what  excuse  he  can  offer  for  his  disregard  of  the 
ninth  commandment.    After  this,  his  condescending  to  retaui  Mr. 
Conder's  book  in  his  '  list',  is  a  matchless  piece  of  magnanimity. 
Fraser  has  blundered  somewhat  ludicrously  in  his  malignity,  mistaking 
the  "  Author  of  Nonconformity",  apparently,  for  his  venerable  father, 
and  making  merry  over  the  '  toothless  gums',  and  '  shrivelled^  old 
back',  and  '  dotage'  of  the  superannuated  old  *  trimmer  and  time- 
server',  whom  he  supposes  to  have  fallen  into '  the  fangs  of  the  reverend 
Tractitian',  Mr.  Scales,  as  an  apostate  from  the  ranks  of  dissent  at  the 
eleventh  hour.    All  this  is  in  character.    Mr.  Scales's  attack  is,  we 
hope,  out  of  character. 
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whose  example  miffht  exert  a  eomnamliiig  iiifliieiice.  Rarely 
ase  yottDg  men  ef  liberal  education  and  good  family  iband  to 
enter  the  Dissenting  mmtstry, — a  sure  indication  that  the  office 
itself  is  divested  of  its  proper  dignity  and  legitimate  attraction. 
It  is^  we  fear,  too  true^  as  our  Layman  remarks,  tliat  Dissenting 
congregations  *  exhibit  a  dearth  of  society  to  well-educated  per- 
'  sons«  that  has  a  strong  tendency  to  drive  them  from  their  com- 
^  munipn.'  No  circumstancet  perhaps,  has  had  greater  effect 
m  alienating  the  most  promising  of  our  youth  from  the  wovsbip 
and  institutions  of  their  fathers*  than  the  difficulty  of  finding 
intelligent  and  welLbred  associates  within  the  contracted  circle. 
Not  all  the  labousaof  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society*, 
nor  all  the  refined  taste,  and  powerful  eloquence,  and  engii^ing 
■lodesty  of  the  World  Newspaper,  will  be  able  to  counteract 
this  tendency  to  defection,  unless  efScient  exertions  are  made 
to  regain  the  relative  standing  that  has  been  lost.  Any  cause 
that  does  not  succeed  in  attaching  to  it  the  majority  of  the 
pious  and  intelligent  among  the  rising  generation,  must  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  rapid  decline.  Not  that  we  have  any  fi^ar 
with  respect  to  th«  principles  upon  which  our  Dissent  is  founded. 
These,  if  the  present  race  of  Independents  were  extinguished, 
would  find  other  advocates.  The  present  Writer  suggests  the 
probability)  that  if  they  do  not  look  about  them,  *  a  new  order 

*  of  Dissenters  may  spring  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Establish^ 

*  ment,  to  rescue  the  cause  of  scriptural  religion  out  of  their 
'  hands. 

*  Already  there  is  a  considerable  body,  both  deigy  and  laity,  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  her  institutions,  and  anxious  for  a  further  reform* 
ation,  which  cannot  be  withheld  much  longer.  Among  them,  many 
are  desirous  of  seeing  the  Church  divested  of  her  political  ocmnexions^ 
and  of  reducing  Episcopacy  to  a  nearer  affinity  with  the  primitive 
standard ;  and  Siese^  if  Dissenters  do  not  bestir  themselves,  will  form 
the  rallying  point  for  the  sounder  portion  of  the  community.' 

But  in  whose  ears  do  we  speak?  Where  are  the  men  in  any 
section^  of  the  religious  world,  who  unite  the  penetration,  and 
high-mindedness,  and  courage,  and  energy  requisite  for  the 
great  undertaking  of  shapuig,  by  timely  measures,  the  spirit  of 
the  coming  times  ?  We  are  all  too  busy  with  the  passing  mo- 
ment,— or  dreaming. 


Art.  II.     1.  The  Inflmence  of  CUmate  in  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Chronic  Diseases;  more  particularly  of  the  Chest  and  Digestive 
Organs,  Ste.    By  James  Clark,  M.i).  &e.  &c.    S«x>nd  Edition 
enlarged.    8vo.    pp.400.    London^  1830^ 
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S2.  Change  of  Air,  or  the  Pursuit  of  H^alih :  aa  Aatumnal  ExcinP" 
sion  through  fVanoe,  Switzerland^  and  Italy^  in  the  y«ar  18^,  Sic* 
By  James  Johnson^  M.D.  &c.  &c.  Highley .  8vo.  pp.  294.  Price 
8s.  6d.    London,  1831. 

3.  On  the  Curative  Influence  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England,  espe* 
dally  that  of  Hastings ;  with  Observations  on  Diseases  in  which  a 
residence  on  the  Coast  is  most  beneficial.  By  Willkm  Harwood, 
M.D.    8vo.    pp.  326.    London,  1828. 

A  LL  the  op^ations  and  agencies  of  nature  are  in  a  certaia 
-^^  sense  mysterious ;  but  the  influences  which  inorganie  sub* 
stances  exert  on  organized  life,  more  espeqially  excite  tbe  ad« 
miration  of  observers.  In  these  casesi  frequently;  not  the 
smallest  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  from  abstract  reasomng  ow 
analogical  deduction,  towards  an  anticipation  or  explication  of 
the  event  that  shall  be  produced.  On  looking  at  a  mass  of 
opium,  and  the  same  bulk  of  ipecacuan,  who  would  suppose 
that  the  one  would  excite  and  depress  the  nervous  frame,  and 
the  other  cause  a  discharge  of  the  stomach's  contents  ?  But 
having  once  and  again  witnessed  such  results  from  the  action  of 
these  substances,  we  give  them  credit  for  their  specific  -charac-* 
teristics,  and  use  them  on  future  occasions  with  full  expectation 
of  similar  agency.  Our  kjaowledge  generally,  indeed,  whethev 
acquired  by  personal  observation  or  obtained  from  the  reports 
of  others,  rests  entirely  upon  experience ;  and  a  register  or  clas- 
sification of  actual  facts,  constitutes  the  elements  and  essence  of 
science.  One  circumstance  is  equally  astonishing  with  another, 
uiUil  familiarity  has  rendered  it  less  striking  and  impressive. 

In  the  phenomena,  however,  to  which  the  publications  before 
us  relate,  the  mystery  may  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  as  in  some  measure  peculiar ;  since  analogy  af- 
fords no  confirmation  of  the  exactness  of  our  regbter,  and  in-» 
ferences  which  would  be  thought  legitimately  deducible  from 
observation,  are  often  found  much  more  fallacious  than  could  d 
priori  be  conceived.  Air,  the  chemist  tells  us,  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  and  proportion  of  ingredients;  surely,  then, 
when  I  find  myself  vigorous  and  alert  while  breathing  the  air  of 
one  place,  and  depressed  while  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  an« 
other  district,  either  the  ingredients  of  the  air,  or  the  relative 

rmtities  of  these  ingredients,  are  different.  No,  says  the  euf 
metric  experimenters ;  '  BerthoUet  found  these  ingredients 
'  the  same  in  Egypt  and  in  France ;  Dr.  Thomson  fi>und  them 
'  the  same  in  Edinburgh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  Gay 
'  Lussac  examined  the  air  brought  from  the  height  of  SI, 000 
'  feet  above  Paris,  and  found  it  precisely  the  same  as  the  air  at 
<  the  earth's  sui&oe/    Yel^  how  changed  would  be  our  feelings 
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and  our  conditions,  by  being  enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  several  localities  above  mentioned ! 

But  we  shall  be  told,  that,  although  the  chemical  principles 
and  constituents  of  air  are  alike  in  all  districts,  the  pnysical  or 
mechanical  properties  vary  with  the  varying  place ;  that,  in  one 

f}art,  its  temperature  is  higher,  in  another,  lower ;  that  here,  it  is 
aden  with  humidity,  apd  there,  dry  almost  beyond  endurance ; 
that,  over  some  places,  poisonous  efBuvia  are  constantly  hover- 
ing, conveyed  by  *  the  wings  of  the  wind ',  and  that  in  others, 
putrid  and  marshy  eiihalations  are  incessantly  mining  them- 
selves with  the  matter  we  inspire  as  atmosphere.  Such  is  in- 
disputably the  fact ;  but  the  difficulty  still  recurs,  of  varied  sus- 
ceptibility to  these  noxious  influences,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
calculation,  either  from  general  experience  or  particular  experi- 
ment. We  know  that,  even  where  the  air  is  of  constant 
purity,  the  place,  or,  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere,  shall 
operate  very  differently  on  two  individuals  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  all  other  exterior  influences  in  almost  an  identical 
manner.  We  are  acquainted,  for  example,  with  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  is  always  improved  by  a  residence  at  Brighton;  while 
the  other  has  made  manv  unsuccessful  trials  to  conquer  the  un- 
comfortable and  painful  feeling  which  Brighton  air  uniformly 
engenders.  Further,  let  the  state  o£.the  air  be  tried  upon  other 
principles  than  that  of  its  chemical  constituents, — let  humidity 
or  dryness,  density  or  rarity,  be  the  objects  of  the  experi- 
menter's attention,  and  he  shall  find,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a 
few  individuals,  but  upon  the  persons  of  all  who  inhale  it,  very 
sensible  eflects  produced,  which  shall  have  no  apparent  refer- 
ence in  any  way  to  these  ascertained  varieties.  What  chemist  has 
ever  rendered  tangible  or  sensible,  the  poison  of  nuU^riaf 
Who  has  been  able  to  detect  the  aerial  something  which  tra- 
verses districts,  and  lays  its  contributions  upon  their  inhabitants, 
in  the  shape  of  influenzas,  coryzas,  &c.?  Can  any  enquirer  9ay, 
why  epidemic  disorders  (which  are  certunly  atmospherical,) 
should  be  so  ?  Does  it  appear  from  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  instituted,  that  the  virulent  pestilences  of  the  Levant 
have  reference  to  any  hygrometrical  or  other  changes  in  the  cir> 
cumambient  air? 

So  proverbial,  indeed,  are  the  uncertainties  and  varieties  of 
atmospheric  influences,  (even  without  reference  to  the  specific 
and  extraordinary  circumstances  just  referred  to,)  that  some  in- 
telligent individuals  have  expressed  doubts  on  the  subiect  alto- 
gether ;  and  have  stated  their  conviction,  that  what  has  been 
ascribed  to  air,  in  the  way  of  constitutional  change,  is  more  pro- 
perly attributable  to  scenery,  and  circumstance,  and  imagina- 
tion.   But,  not  to  mention  many  other  objections  to  this  prin- 
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eiple,  how  can  these  influences  be  supposed  efFective  in  tlie  case 
of  an  infant's  removal  from  one  place  to  another?  What,  for 
example,  but  the  actual  change  of  place,  could  possibly  have 
operated  the  benefit  immediately  and  visibly  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  case^  taken  at  random  from  a  modern  author,  and  which 
is  a  mere  instance  of  what  is  daily  occurring?  Indeed,  were  re- 
course had  to  the  expedient  more  frequently,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  life  and  health  of  young  patients,  who  are  often,  as  the 
Writer  expresses  himself,  'subjected  to  hot  fires,  and  multi- 

*  tudes  of  nurses,  and  the  steam  of  the  bathing-tub,  and  small 
'  unventilated  apartments,  instead  of  being  put  under  the  genial 

*  influence  of  fresh  and  pure  air.'     *  I  was  much  impressed, 

*  some  time  since ',  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  with  the  forcible  manner 
'  in  which  a  medical  ftiend  dwelt  upon  this  principle,  or  rather 
?  fact, — that  not  only  air,  but  change  of  air^  will  often  be  found 
*•  to  break  in  upon  morbid  habits,  and  put  a  stop  even  to  the 
'  convulsive  disorders  of  children.  "  I  had  given ",  said  mv 
^  friend, ''  my  child  into  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  individual, 
'  whom  I  knew  to  be  an  able  man,  but  who,  I  knew  at  the  same 

*  time,  was  more  partial  to  copious  and  repeated  bleedings  than 
'  my  own  observation  and  feelings  justify ;  but  the  infant  was 
'  committed  to  his  care,  and  interference,  on  several  accounts, 
'  was  improper.  I  had  determined,  however,  on  a  particular 
'  day,  did  not  my  friend  make  his  appearance  according  to  his 

*  appointment,  to  act  at  once  from  my  own  impressions, — to 

*  drag  the  child  from  the  sick  chamber,  where,  in  spite  of  treats 
'  ment,  he  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  to  try  the  effect  of 
*■  change  of  air.    We  had  not  got  a  mile  from  home,  when  things 

*  assumed  a  more  pleasing  aspect«<-and  we  had  no  more  bleed- 
'  ing,  nor  any  more  convulsions."  ' 

liivery  thing,  indeed,  according  to  our  apprehensions,  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  supposition,  that  air  influences  the  frame  beyond 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  percipient*.    It  is  moreover  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  simple  change  frequently  produces  extraor- 
dinary effects,  even  when  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  removed,  would  be  pronounced  not  so  salubrious  as 
that  from  which  he  was  taken.     All  this,  we  repeat,  occurs  in  a 
manner  which  renders  the  predication  of  the  superior  or  inferior 
salubrity  of  any  place  a  matter  of  considerable  nicety.    That 
the  knowledge  or  some  practical  facts,  however,  may  be  gained 
by  reasoning  and  observation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pretty  cer- 
tain; and  we  feel  indebted,  therefore,  to  those  writers  who 
make  it  their  business  to  notice  and  accumulate  facts  bearing 
upon  the  important  inquiry.  Can  I,  by  change  of. place  or  air, 
avert  from  some  near  and  dear   relative  the   disorder  which 
menaces  our  speedy  separation?     Is  that  dreadful  malady,  con- 
sumption, susceptible  of  arrest  by  any  specific  quality  apper- 
VOL,  v. — N.s.  3  F 
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taining  to  this  or  that  atmosphere  ?  Will  the  '  horrors  of  indi- 
'  gestion ',  with  all  its  dread  cohort  of  nervous  ailmeotSy  be  put 
to  flight  by  altered  locality  and  air? 

Dr.  Clark's  treatise  supplies  the  reader  with  the  most  ample 
details  upon  these  points ;  and  to  his  work  we  shall  have  occasion 
chiefly  to  advert  in  the  present  article.  Dr.  Johnson's  refer- 
ences to  these  inquiries  are  incidental  and  episodic,  rather 
than  strictly  the  business  of  his  book ;  and  Dr.  Harwood  has 
mainly  limited  himself  to  the  notice  of  that  kind  of  air  which 
Hastings  and  its  vicinity  affords  to  the  different  classes  of  in- 
valids who  resort  to  that  beautiful  part  of  our  sea^oast 

There  is  one  consolation  which  connects  itself  with  researches 
of  the  nature  now  referred  to,  and  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently iterated ;  viz.,  that  emigration  into  foreign  lands  has 
been  enforced  and  acted  on  to  an  extent^  and  with  anticipaiionsi 
which  a  moreamole  and  determined  investigation  by  <Bsin^ 
terested  observers  oy  no  means  warrants.  Notnins  can  be  con- 
ceived more  truly  distressing  than  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  who  has  either  just  seen,  or  is  on  the  point  of  wit- 
nessing, the  decease  of  a  beloved  wife  or  child ;  that,  bad  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  been  such  as  to  afford  a  journey 
or  voyage  to  foreign  climes,  the  event  would  have  been  far 
different.  To  individuals  thus  circumstanced,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  comfort  and  thankfulness,  to  find  different  writers  ac- 
cording in  their  disbelief  of  the  supposed  specific  influences  of 
this  or  that  distant  district,  to  any  thing  like  the  decree  that 
more  partial  or  less  attentive  observation  had  taognt.  Dr. 
Johnson  expresses  himself  on  this  head  in  a  very  forcible  man- 
ner ;  and  Dr.  Clark,  whom  we  must  regard  as  still  higher  au- 
thority, points  out  places  in  our  own  country,  which  seem  to 
him  to  be  more  suitable  even  to  consumptive  patients^  than  those 
which  have  mined  a  celebrity  abroad*  Many  additional  tes- 
timonies mignt  be  cited  in  favour  of  continued  residence  at 
home,  even  in  many  cases  where  emigration  used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  chance  of  recovery  from  otherwise  a  hope- 
less disorder. 

'  Let  us  hear ',  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  what  a  clergyman  of  erudition, 
talents,  and  keen  perception,  himself  a  valetudinarian,  says  of  the 
balmy  influence  of  Italian  skies.  "  Feb.  12th. — Oh  this  land  of  ze- 
phyrs !  Yesterday  was  warm  as  July ;  to-day  we  are  shivering  with 
a  bleak  easterly  \nnd  and  an  English  black  jfrost  Naples  is  one  of 
the  worst  climates  in  Europe  for  complaints  m  the  chest.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  sea-air  in  England,  the  effect  Is  very  different  here. 
The  sea-breeze  in  Devonshire  is  mild  and  soft ;  here,  it  is  keen  and 
piercing. 

« ''March  14th.  Mqri  sovkia.  If  a  man  be  tired  of  the  akyw, 
lingering  prooess  of  eoosumption,  let  him  repair  to  Naples ;  and  the 
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4enamemeni  will  be  much  more  rapid.  The  Sirocco  mnd,  which  has 
been  Uowing  for  six  days^  continaes  with  the  same  Tiolence.  The 
effects  of  this  south-east  blasts  fraught  with  all  the  plagues  of  the  de- 
serts of  Africa,  are  immediatdy  felt  in  that  leaden,  oppressive  dejec- 
tion of  spirits  which  is  the  most  intolerable  of  diseases.  This  surely 
must  be  the  plumbeus  auster  of  Horace. 

'  "  Dec.  2iOth.  Home.  The  more  I  see  of  Italy,  the  more  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  worth  while  for  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of 
so  long  a  journey,  for  the  sake  of  any  advantages  to  be  found  in  it,  in 
respect  of  dimate  during  the  winter.  To  come  to  Italy  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping  the  winter,  is  a  grievous  mistake.  This  might  be 
done  by  getting  into  the  summer  hemisphere ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  im- 
possible ;  and  I  believe  that  Devonshire,  after  all,  may  be  the  best 
place  for  an  invalid  during  that  season.  If  the  thermometer  be  not  so 
low  here,  the  temperature  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  are  more 
hiUer  and  cutting.  In  Devonshire,  too,  all  the  comforts  of  the 
country  are  directed  against  cold ;  here,  all  the  precautions  are  the 
other  way.  The  streets  are  built  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  now  as  damp  and  cold  as  rain  or  frost  can 
make  them.  And  then,  what  a  difference  between  the  warm  carpet, 
the  snug  elbowed  chair,  and  the  blazing  coal  fire  of  an  English 
winter  evening ;  and  the  stone  staircases,  marble  floors,  and  starving 
casements  of  an  Italian  house ! — ^where  every  thing  is  designed  to  guard 
against  the  heat  of  summer,  which  occupies  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
Italian  year,  as  the  winter  seasMi  does  or  our  own.  The  only  advant* 
9ge  of  Italy  then,  is,  that  your  penance  is  shorter  than  it  would  be  in 
Bngland ;  for  I  repeat  that,  durine  the  time  it  lasts,  winter  is  more 
severely  folt  here  tnan  at  Sidmouth,  where  I  would  even  recommend 
an  Itahan  invalid  to  repair,  from  November  till  February ; — ^if  he  could 
possess  himself  of  Fortunatus's  cap  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey." ' 

After  citing  these  and  other  testimonies  of  the  like  kind,  in- 
termixing with  them  remarks  of  his  own,  which  we  cannot  find 
room  to  transcribe  at  length,  Dr.  Johnson  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

.  '  Heaven  forbid  that,  on  such  a  momentous  question  as  this,  involv- 
ing the  lives  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  should  throw  the  weight  of  a 
feather  in  the  scale,  against  the  preservation  or  even  prolongation  of 
human  existence ;  but  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much,  not 
to  know  the  errors  of  discrimination  and  the  fallacies  of  hope,  that 
send  pulmonary  invalids  from  the  gloomy  skies  but  comfortable  abodes 
of  England,  to  lands  where  comfort  is  unknown  even  by  name,  and 
whose  atmospheres  cannot  work  miracles,  whatever  their  saints .  may 
do.  The  balance,  indeed,  between  permanent  benefit  and  blighted  ex- 
pectation, or  even  actual  injury,  is  so  nearly  poised,  as  that  a  breath 
may  turn  the  scale. .  That  breath  is  as  often  one  of  error  as  of  judges 
mcnt.    The  consequences  are  obvious.' 

We  are  sofBciendy  aware  that  inferences  drawn  from  compar- 
atife  length  of  liyes,  in  fayour  of  the  superior  salubrity  of  one 
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place  over  another,  are  liable  to  much  fallacy,  inasmuch  as 
habits  of  living,  the  condition  of  medical  polity,  the  greater  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  tact  of  professional  guardians  of  health, 
and  other  causes,  may  combine  in  producing  the  results,  which 
would  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  air  of  a  country. 

But  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  find|  (and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  advocates  of  our  own  climate,)  that  a  compar- 
ative table  of  the  value  and  length  of  lives  in  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  Europe,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  London  over  the 
others ;— ^ven  Londoni  involved,  as  it  constantly  is,  in  the  smoke 
and  filth  of  a  densely  crowded  population,  with  millions  of  coal 
fires  constantly  burning ; — and  that  England  at  large,  with  all 
its  disadvantages  of  continual  vicissitudes  and  cloudy  skies,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  country  in  which  the  greatest  longevity  is  at- 
tained. We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  subjoined  statement,  taken  from  the  statistical  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Hawkins. 

'  On  an  average  of  the  ten  years  from  1816  to  1826,  the  annual 
mortality  in  Rome  was  I  in  24f .  That  is,  out  of  every  25  individuals 
in  the  Eternal  City,  one  was  annually  buried.  In  Naples,  the  ratio 
of  mortality  is  somewhat  less,  being  1  in  28^  annually.  Let  us  now 
look  to  London.  The  rate  of  mortality  there  is,  annually,  1  in  40. 
In  England,  generally,  it  is  1  in  60.  In  Paris,  it  ia  1  in  32:  in 
France  generally,  it  is  1  in  40  (the  same  as  London,  and  20  more  nn* 
fiivourable  than  England).  In  Nice,  it  is  1  in  31.  In  Ola^ow,  it  is 
1  in  44.  In  the  Pats  ds  Vauo,  1  in  49,  or  11  mora  unmvoiaraUe 
than  England  generally.' 

It  has  already  been  admitted,  that  mere  change,  in  many 
cases,  may  prove  of  decided  advantage,  even  though  the  new 
district  may  not  be,  to  the  continued  resident,  so  salubrious  as 
the  one  the  patient  has  quitted ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  an 
inference  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  removal.  Here,  of  course, 
facts  must  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  Dr. 
Clark's  very  careful  and  impartial  investigations.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  present,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  the  substance  of  what  is  partly  certain  and  partly  con* 
jecturai,  in  reference  to  *  the  influence  of  situation  *  (as  far  as 
our  own  country  is  concerned)  *  on  the  duration  of  life.' 

Mr.  Mansford,  who,  some  year^  since,  published  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet  on  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
health  and  longevity  are  most  effectually  secured  by  residence 
in  those  situations  that  are  at  the  same  time  high,  and  dry,  and 
temperate.  He  attaches  much  importance  to  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  when  individuals  are 
not  merely  temporary  visiters  to  spota,  the  air  of  which  has 
more  or  less  levity  or  weight,  but  continued  inhabitants  of  the 
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parts.  An  elevation  of  600  feet,  which,  in  a  hilly  country,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  diminishes,  we  are  told,  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  us  nearly  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and,  however  insensible  we  may  be  to  such  reduction,  Mr. 
Mansford  contends,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  having  very  important^ 
influence  upon  the  interior  actions  of  the  system. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of  so  large  a 
degree  of  resistance  must  give  a  greater  freedom  of  action  to 
the  main  spring  of  the  circulation,  as  wdl  as  greater  power  of 
distension  to  the  vessels  themselves,  especially  to  the  superficial 
vessels ;  both  of  which  causes,  like  all  others,  will  operate  most 
powerftilly  on  a  part  with  a  tendency  to,  or  under  the  actual 
presence  of  disorder.  Hence,  he  supposes,  (and  the  supposl* 
tion  seems  pretty  well  grounded,)  that  those  persons  who  are 
consumptively  disposed  should  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  this 
kind ;  which,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity  when  the  individual  is  without  any  tendency  to  affec- 
tions of  the  chest.  For  the  consumptive,  Mr.  M.  recommend^ 
lower  and  even  moister  situations;  and  he  adds  testimonies 
from  various  authors  of  character,  to  prove,  that  consumption  is 
less  frequent  in  such  localities  as  are  fenny  and  damp,  and 
where  intermittent  fevers  prevail,  than  they  are  in  districts 
otherwise  more  salubrious.  We  are  informed,  for  instance^ 
that,  in  HoUand,  consumptions  are  comparatively  infrequent; 
and  Drs*  Wells,  Harrison,  and  others  have  stated,  that  the  moist 

Eirts  of  fenny  counties  do  not  abound  so  much  in  consumptive 
vaKds  as  their  higher  and  dryer  parts.    The  inference  which 
Mr.  M.  draws  from  these  data  is  this ;  that  '  air  impregnated 

*  with  moisture^  or  with  different  effluvia  or  miasmata,  by  which 

*  its  purity  is  lowered,  is  rather  favourable  to  the  consumptive 

*  than  otherwise.*    But  '  air  answering  to  these  conditions  is, 

*  for  the  most  part»  only  to  be  found  in  low  situations ;  where 

*  the  extreme  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resistance  of- 
'  fered  by  it  to  inordinate  action  of  the  vessels,  especially  of 

*  their  extreme  branches,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  share  in 
'  the  beneficial  effect.' 

Other  writers,  however,  have  told  us,  that  consumption  is  at 
least  of  as  great  frequency  among  the  fens  as  in  dryer  districts ; 
and  some  writers  are  loud  in  th^r  denunciation  of  a  doctrine  so 
full,  they  allege,  of  fallacy  and  error  as  that  just  alluded  to. 
Here,  of  course,  as  in  other  matters,  actual  observatioui  rather 
than  abstract  reasoning,  must  decide  the  controversy. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  those 
spots  as  offering  the  greatest  promise  to  phthisical  invalids, 
which  are  sheltered  from  bleak  winds,  but  where  the  air  is  not 
too  light,  as  is  the  case  in  mountainous,  or  even  hilly  situations, 
but  where,  together  with  relative  lowness,  a  dry,  rather  than  a 
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marshy  soil,  gives  its  character  to  the  circumambient  air.  Ele" 
vation  and  dryness  are  probably  the  most  conducive  to  health 
and  longevity,  when  consumptive  ailment  is  not  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional tendency ;  and  the  following  statement  we  hold  to  be 
generally  accurate^ 

'  A  short  residence  in  an  elevated  place  may  be  sufficient  to  invi- 
gorate the  young  convalescent ;  but  that  of  the  old  man  must  be  more 
permanent ;  he  may  perhaps  quit  it  occasionally  a  short  time  with  im- 
punity, but  he  must  oonsiuer  it  his  residence  where  nine-tenths  of  his 
time  must  be  spent.  Above  all,  those  who  have  passed  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  an  elevated  situation,  should  be  cau- 
tious of  quitting  it  to  reside  in  a  lower  one.  If  lightening  the  atm»* 
spheric  l<»d  can  give  fresh  vigour  to  the  vital  actions,  and  thus  prolong 
hfe,  increasing  it  must  necessarily,  by  depressing  them,  shorten  it. 
The  lives  of  Parr  and  John  Jacobs  soon  terminated  after  quitting  thdr 
native  hills,  the  one  of  Jura,  and  the  other  of  Shropshire.' 

The  different  measures  of  temperature,  of  dryness  or  its  op* 
positCi  and  of  density,  are,  perhaps,  the  whole  qualities  of  air 
from  which  we  could  i  priori  predicate  suitable  conditions  for 
different  tendencies  and  actual  disorders. 

There  is  one  other  principle,  however,  in  atmospheric  in- 
fluence^  which  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  to  which  the  above 
qualities  may  be  considered  as,  for  the  most  part,  subordinate. 
We  allude  to  those  incessant  workings  of  electrical  agency 
which  at  once  form  and  disperse  clouds,— which  drink  up  the 
moisture  of  this  part,  to  pour  it  out  in  large  inundations  on  that 
part,-*which,  in  fact,  are  the  physical  or  immediate  sources  of 
the  thunder's  roar  and  the  lightning's  glare ;  which,  acting  upon 
the  animal  frame,  occasion  many  beasts  of  the  field  to  prove  to 
the  rustic  observer  barometric  indices  of  the  most  fidthtul  kind; 
and  which  exalt  and  depress  the  scale  of  human  feelings  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  that  are  truly  astonishing.  Even  naamacal 
paroxysms,  that  are  by  some  attributed  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  are,  we  believe,  more  justly  referrible  to  electric  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Sirocco,  and  the  Trade 
Winds,  and  the  Hurricane,  we  merely  talk  of  so  many  modifi- 
cations of  electric  impulse. 

So  decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  are  these  principles  established, 
as^  to  incline  us  to  think  that,  should  an  advancement  in 
science  bring  with  it  any  improvement  in  meteorological  or  at- 
mospheric philosophy,  electricity  would  be  found  the  main 
spring  by  which  aerial  mutations  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  are 
accompUshed.  ^  Beyond  the  fact,  however,  that  the  positive  and 
negative  and  mixed  conditions  of  the  electric  agency  influence 
the  air,  and,  through  that  medium,  the  animate  nmchine^  no« 
thing  has  hitherto  been  precisely  or  definitively  ascertained ; 
and  the  electric  relations  and  dependencies  of  organized  bodies 
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are  not  at  present  sufficiently  susceptible  of  generalization  for 
any  correct  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  Observation^ 
then,  as  before  mentioned,  is,  as  yet,  our  only  guide  through 
these  mazes  of  meteorological  difficulties;  and  we  must  witness 
effects,  or  trust  to  the  accounts  of  others,  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  any  thing  like  certainty  respecting  the  salubrity  of 
this,  or  the  insiuubrity  of  that  district,  as  it  respects  soil  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Dr.  Clark  has  rendered  this  service  to  the  public  in  the  inte- 
resting volume  before  us ;  a  brief  abstract  of  which  we  shall  now 
lay  before  our  readers. 

After  reprobating  the  practice — which  was  some  time  ago 
more  common  than  it  now  is — of  sending  hopeless  cases  of  con- 
sumptive affection  to  terminate  in  foreign  and  distant  lands ; 
and  after  cautioning  the  reader  generally  against  the  indulgence 
of  too  sanguine  expectations  on  the  score  of  changes ;  Dr. 
C.  proceeds  to  particularize  those  ailments  in  which  an  altered 
atmosphere,  under  judicious  regulations  and  restrictions,  may 
at  times  prove  radically  and  lastingly  beneficial.  These  are, 
mainly,  disorders  manifestly  implicating,  and  in  most  cases  ori- 
ginating in,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  con- 
sumptive derangements  in  their  early  stages ;  other  disorders, 
which,  although  having  principally  to  do  with  the  lungs  or  their 
appendages^  are  not  truly  consumptive;  and  lastly,  chronic 
rheumatism.  He  then  divides  the  milder  regions  of  our  own 
country  into  four  districts  or  groupes  of  climate : 

'  That  of  the  South  Coast,  comprehending  the  tract  of  coast  between 
Hastings  and  PortUmd  Island ;  the  South-west  Coast,  from  the  latter 
point  to  Cornwall ;  the  district  of  the  Lands-End;  the  Western  Groupe, 
comprehending  the  places  along  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
estnary  of  the  Severn.  We^all  find  that  each  of  these  regions  has 
seme  peculiar  features  in  its  climate,  which  characterize  it,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  othersy  both  as  r^ards  its  physical  and  its  medical 
qualities.' 

We  are  rather  surprised,  by  the  way,  that  Dr.  C.  should  take 
DO  notice  of  the  central  county  of  England.  About  the  towns 
of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  for  instance,  we  have  found  the 
ur  to  be  more  mild  and  uniform  than  in  most  other  counties ; 
and  in  a  late  visit  made  to  the  latter  place,  we  were  struck  with 
the  many  instances  of  longevity  the  county  of  Warwick  presents, 
both  among  the  livmg  inhabitants,  and  in  the  advanced  ages  of 
life  marked  on  the  tombs  in  the  church-yards.  Dr.  Loudon, 
who  has  written  a  treatise  on  Leamington  and  its  springs,  gives 
the  following  (as  it  appears  to  us)  correct  account  of  this  place 
and  its  neighbourhood ; — ^and  we  feel  convinced  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  waters,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  applicable 
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to  particular  cases,  invalids  who  come  down  from  the  north  to 
the  south  in  search  of  health,  would  often  do  well  by  staying  at 
Leamington^  rather  than  proceeding  to  theii:  southern  desti- 
nation. 

'  Situated',  aojs  Dr.  L.> '  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lerel  country,  the  town  of  Leamington  is  neither  exposed  to 
those  sudden  gusts  of  wind  which  are  so  often  attended  with  danger  to 
invalids,  nor  to  the  frequent  rains  which  a  mountainous  neighbourhood 
so  constantly  attracts.  Besides,  being  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  East  and  West  Seas,  as  well  as  the  Channel,  the  temperature  h 
more  mild  and  equal  than  at  any  other  watering-place  in  the  country; 
and  the  climate  more  genial  than  that  of  towns  in  the  same  latitude, 
lying  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  and  German  Ocean<  The  rich  and  highl? 
cidtivated  state  of  the  soil,  too,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  wita 
the  numerous  scattered  woods  and  rivulets,  contributes  in  no  small  de^ 
gree  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the  kingdom^  And 
thb  &ct  is  corroborated  by  the  numerous  cases  of  longevity  which  the 
records  of  the  place  so  amply  supply.' —  Loudon  on  LeamingUm  Spa* 

Of  Hastings  and  Brighton,  Dr.  Clark  gives  the  foHowing 
comparative  estimate.  During  January  and  February,  Hastings 
'  has  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  regards  warmth  and  shelter 
'  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  of  all  the  places  on  the 
'  coast  of  Sussex;  and  therefore,  it  will  be  found  a  favouraMe 
'  residencegenerally  to  invalids  labouring  under  diseases  of  the 
'  chest.'  The  air  of  Brighton  is,  on  the  other  hand,  *  eminendy 
'  dry,  sharp,  and  bracing';  and  it  is  only  in  Autumn  and  the 
early  part  of  Winter,  that  its  ^lir  is  more  piild  and  steady  than 
even  that  of  Hastings;  on  which  account,  if  resorted  to  by  coiv- 
sumptive  invalids,  these  times  are  to  be  chosen*  It  Is  a  curious 
fact,  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in  difierent 
parts  of  Brighton.  '  East  of  the  Stevne,  the  air  is  dry  aLn4 
'  bracing.  To  the  westward,  it  i$  somewhat  damper,  bqt  milder,' 
If  there  be  any  correctness  in  the  speculations  before  alluded 
to,  we  should  therefore  say,  that  the  former  is  more  fitted  tot 
the  dyspeptic,  the  latter  for  the  consumptive  invalid. 

But  it  is  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  Dr.  C.  considers  as  claim- 
ing particular  attention,  inasmuch  as  '  it  comprehends  within 
'  itself  advantages  which  are  of  sreat  value  to  the  delicate  in- 
'  valid,  and  to  obtain  which  in  almost  anv  other  part  of  Eng- 

*  land,  he  would  require  to  make  a  considerable  journey.'  For 
a  winter  residence,*  UnderclifFis  especially  recommended,  as 
being  dry  and  free  from  moist  or  impure  exhalations,  while  it 
is  completely  sheltered  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  west 
winds.  Dr.  Lempriere  pronounces  Underclifi^  to  afford  a 
climate  as  favourable  to  the  invalid  as  any  part  of  England. 

*  So  great',  says  Dr.  Clark,  *  is  the  transition  of  climate  expe- 

*  rienced  on  descending  into  the  Undercliff  vale,  that  the  Italian 
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•  traveller  is  reminded  by  it  of  his  sensations  on  entering  the 

•  valley  of  Duomo  d'Ossola,  after  quitting  the  ehilly  defiles  of 

•  the  Simplon.'  The  eastern  part  of  UndercHfF,  fVom  Bopchurch 
to  St.  Lawrence^  i$  the  best.  UnderclilF  altogether  is  remark.^ 
ably  exempt  from  fogs,  and  Dr.  C.  states,  that  he  has  seeq 
nothing  along  the  southern  coast,  that  will  bear  a  oompariaon 
with  it.  On  (he  south-western  coast,  Torquay  comes  nearest 
to  it ;  but  the  climate  of  this  last  place  is  softer,  more  humid, 
and  more  relaxing»  while  UndercUn  is  dryer  and  more  bracing* 

'  If  single  houses^  eac]i  surrounded  with  a  garden^  and  the  buildings 
erected  with  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  delicate  Invalids^  were  erected 
at  Undercliff,  the  place  would  bid  fair  to  exceed  all  other  winter  re* 
•idences  in  this  country;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  add  lo  its  title 
of  ^the  Garden  of  £ngland#  that  of  the  British  Madeira-' 

In  summer,  Niton  is  a  good  residence,  as  is  likewise  Cowes, 
Sandown  and  Shanklin  also  may  be  recommended.  *  But  of 
'  all  the  situations  in  the  Island,  Ryde  appears  to  me/  says  our 
Author  *  to  deserve  a  preference  as  a  summer  residence.'  From 
this  place,  however,  the  invalid  is  recommended  to  return  to 
Undercliff  in  September. 

Salcombe,  Torquay,  Dawlish,  Exmoutb,  Salterton,  and  Sid- 
mouth  have  their  various  recommendations,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  C.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  warmest  spot  on  the  south- 
west coast.  Torquay  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  both 
dry  and  warm,  and  it  is  remarkably  sheltered.  After  Tor- 
quay, Dawlish  *  deserves  the  preference.*  Exmouth  is  a  healthy 
place,  and  beautiful  in  its  surrounding  scenery  ;  but  *  Salterton, 

*  a  village  on  the  coast  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ex«* 
'  mouth,  presents  advantages  in  point  of  situation  which  rendev 
^  it  preferable  to  the  latter  place  as  a  winter  abode  for  the  in- 

*  valid.     It  stands  in  a  small  open  valley  on  the  sea-shore^  fl*ee 

*  fVom  currents  of  air,  and  well  protected  from  winds, — particu- 
'  larly  northerly  winds.'  Sidmouth  has  rather  a  damp  climate, 
and  the  sea  fogs  are  very  prevalent  in  winter ;  but  Dr.  C.  sup- 
poses it  to  be  well  calculated  for  a  summer  and  autumnal  batn- 
ing  place. 

Of  the  south-western  climate  generally,  our  Author  remarks, 
that  it  is  rather  humid,  while  it  is  mild.  '  In  one  class  of  oom- 
<  plaints,  (inflammatory,)  it  is  therefore  calculated  to  prove  d^ 

*  cidedly  beneficial ;  in  another,  of  an  opposite  kind,  (nervous 
^  or  asthenic,)  equally  injurious.' 

*  What  may  be  the  real  estimation  in  which  the  climate  of  Devon- 
shire ought  to  be  held  in  consumptive  complaints,  and  what  may  be 
it3  absolute  effect  upon  these,  I  have  much  difficulty  in  saying ;  but 
this  much  I  may  venture  to  advance ;  that  as  an  invalid  will  be  ex- 
posed to  less  rigorous  oold,  and  for  a  shorter  season,  will  have  more 
hours  of  fine  weather,  and,  consequently  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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he  gives  bimself  a  better  chance  by  pasaing  the  winter  here,  than  lie 
could  have  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  island.  To  compare  it, 
also,  in  this  respect  with  the  milder  climates  of  the  sonthem  oooti- 
nent  of  Europe^  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  invalid 
has  finer  days,  a  dryer  air,  and  more  constant  weather;  but  the  transi- 
tions of  temperature  (there),  though  less  frequent,  are  more  consider- 
able. In  the  nights,  I  believe,  invalids  are  often  exposed  to  severer 
cold  than  here ;  and  this  arises  partly  from  the  great  range  of  tempe* 
rature,  and  partly  from  the  imperfect  manner  they  are  protected  from 
the  cold  of  night  by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  houses,  chimneys,  &c. 
'  From  the  soft  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  coast  (Devonshire),  in- 
valids who  mean  to  reside  here  during  several  winters,  should  leave  it 
in  summer,  and  seek  a  dryer  and  more  bracing  air.' 

Chudleigh  and  Moreton-Hampstead,  as  well  as  Ilfracombe 
and  Linton,  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  as  excellent  summer 
retreats. 

When  treating  on  the  climate  of  the  Land's  End,  our  Author 
states,  that  its  great  humidity  and  exposure  to  winds  counter- 
poise its  mildness.  It  may  not  then,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  a  favourable  climate  for  consumption,  except  *  when  the  dts- 
'  ease  is  accompanied  with  an  irritated  state  of  the  mucous 
'  membrane  of  the  lungs,  producing  a  dry  cough  or  one  with 
'  little  expectoration.'  '  Invalids  who  have  passed  the  winter 
'  at  Penzance,  and  whose  complaints  are  likely  to  be  aggravated 
'  by  the  spring  winds,  might  remove  to  Flushing  or  Fowey  at 
'  that  season,  or  some  might  even  go  to  Clifton  with  advan- 

•  tage.' 

Bristol  and  Clifton  are  ranked  among  the  best  winter  resi- 
dences in  the  western  division,  as  they  are  at  once  mild  and  dry : 
and  Clifton  air  is  stated  to  be  as  especially  applicable  to  those 
cases  in  which  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  of 
the  system  generally,  exists,  or  where  a  strong  disposition  to 
spitting  of  Mood  has  manifested  itself.  In  these  cases,  Clifton 
is  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
'  In  the  nervous'  (as  opposed  to  the  inflammatory  forms)  '  of 
'  indigestion,  Clifton  will  prove  a  much  more  favourable  resi- 
'  dence,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  than  any  part  of  Devon* 

*  shire/ 

Dr.  Clark  divides  France,  in  respect  of  the  climates  on  which 
he  treats,  into  the  West  and  Souih-foesi,  and,'  the  Souih-east. 
Under  the  former,  he  includes  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Brittany  to  Bayonne,  comprising  L'Orient,  Nantes,  La  Ro- 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  Montauban,  Pau,  and  Toulouse.  The  sdr 
of  these  parts,  generally,  is  soft  and  relaxing,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  complaints  to  which  the  south  coast  of  France  is 
injurious ;  particularly  gastric  dyspepsia,  or  dyspepsia  depend- 
ing on  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  stomach,  and  Cne  dry  oron- 
cbial  irritations. 
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^  In  that  class  of  consumptive  patients  in  whom  the  disease  is  com- 
plicated with  either  or  both  of  the  above  states  or  dispositions^  and  in 
whomj  consequently,  there  is  a  great  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
dry  keen  winds,  this  dimate  wiU  generally  agree.  Laennec  found  the 
southern  coast  of  Brittany  very  livourable  to  consumptive  patients; 
and  he  also  observed,  that  the  portion  of  consumptive  diseases  in  this 
part  of  Fiance  was  comparatively  small/ 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  deemed  by  Dr.  C.  not  suitable^  in 
general,  either  to  consumptive  diseases  or  consumptive  ten- 
dencies. Pauy  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  although  a  desirable  winter  residence  for  bronchial 
affections,  is  too  changeable  either  for  rheumatic  ailments  or 
forgenuine  consumptive  disorder. 

The  South-east  of  France,  through  all  its  territory  from 
Montpelier  to  Nice,  so  far  from  being  favourable  in  consump- 
tion, is  decidedly  and  conspicuously  the  reverse.  In  nervous 
and  hypochondriac  ailments,  much  advantage  may  be  gained 
from  a  visit  to,  or  an  excursion  through  its  several  provuices. 
Asthmatic,  arthritic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous  disorders  may 
also  be  much  mitigated  by  the  air  of  these  districts,  especially 
by  that  of  Nice,  the  climate  of  which  is  altogether  a  dry  one ; 
and  chronic  bronchial  diseases,  which  may  often  simulate  con- 
sumption, are  sometimes  much  alleviated  by  a  residence  at  this 
place.  Invalids  ought  to  resort  there  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, and  should  not  quit  it  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  climate  of  Villa  Franca  resembles  that  of  Nice,  but  it  is 
still  dryer  and  rather  warmer ;  qualities  which  are,  perhaps, 
possessed  in  a  higher  measure  by  Mentone,  San  Remo,  aiid 
Bordighera.  Dr.  Clark  laments  that  these  last  places  do  not 
afford  the  same  acconunodation  to  travellers,  as  Nice  does. 

Among  the  Italian  districts,  Genoa  is  first  mentioned  by  our 
Author:  the  air  of  that  city  is  said  to  be  suitable  to  'relaxed 
'  phlegmatic  habits,'  but,  for  chest  affections,  decidedly  improper. 
Its  healthiest  months  are,  April,  May,  June,  September,  and 
October;  the  most  unhealthy  are,  December,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  Augusts  Massa  di  Carrara,  between  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  is  said  to  be  particularly  mild  and  healthy  during  the 
winter.  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  in 
Italy,  but  it  is  '  far  from  being  a  favourable  climate  for  an  in- 
'  valid,  and  least  of  all  for  an  invalid  disposed  to  consumption.* 
The  climate  of  Pisa  is  softer  than  that  of  N  ice,  but  not  so  warm ; 
*  less  soft,  but  less  heavy  and  depressing  than  that  of  Rome.' 
Naples  has  a  clunate  more  resembling  Nice  than  any  other 
Italian  state,  but  it  is  much  more  changeable,  and  '  if  somewhat 
'  softer  in  wufiter,  is  more  damp  and  wet'  Consumptive  patients 
would  be  very  improperly  sent  there. 

*  Naples  is,  however,  well  suited  as  a  winter  residence  for  those  who 
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ara  labouring  nnder  general  debility  and  derangement  of  the  constitu- 
tion without  any  marked  local  disease.  The  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  brilliancy  or  its  skies,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  surrounding 
soenery,  render  it  a  rery  desirable  and  very  deligotful  winter  resi- 
dence tor  those  who  rather  require  mental  amusements  and  recreation 
for  the  restoration  of  their  general  health,  than  a  mild  equable  climate 
for  the  removal  of  any  particular  disei^.' 

Of  Rome,  Dr.  C.  says,  that, '  though  a  soft,  it  cannot  be  con- 
'  sidered  as  a  damp  climate ' ;  and  it  would  appear  from  its  phy- 
sical qualities,  to  be  altogether  the  best  of  any  in  Italy,  High 
winds  are  comparatively  unfrequent.  Incipient  consumption, 
bronchial  disorder,  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  often  much  re- 
lieved by  a  residence  at  Rome. 

'  The  period  at  which  an  invalid  should  arrive  at  Rome,  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  fix  this,  is  October ;  and  if  the  chest  be  the  part 
affected,  the  beginning  of  May  will  be  sufficiently  early  for  him  to 
leave  it.  After  this  time,  he  'should  move  northwards,  being  guided 
by  the  weather  as  to  the  period  of  crossing  the  Alps ;  though  this 
should  scarcely  be  done  before  the  middle  or  end  of  June.  About  the 
Iisgo  Maggiore,  or  Lago  de  Como,  the  invalid  may  pass  a  week  or  two, 
if  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  delay  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  The  Simplon  is  altogether  the  best  passage  from 
Italy  to  Switzerland  at  this  season.' 

Almost  the  whole  of  Italy  is  objectionable  for  invalids  in  sum- 
mer. But  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  there  are  several  beautiful 
spots,  as  the  Vomero  and  the  Capo  di  Monte,  immediately  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  Sorento,  Castelamare,  and  the  Island  of 
Ischie,  more  distant,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Siena, 
moreover,  affords  a  healthy  summer  residence  for  persons  who 
are  not  very  liable  to  suflbr  from  rapid  changes  of  temperature ; 
which  often  occur  there  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the  place.  Switzerland,  if  the  invand 
be  careful,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva  being  the  least  exceptionable.  But  there 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  pulmonary 
invalid  could  reside  with  so  much  advantage  during  the  whole 
of  (he  year,  as  in  Madeira. 

*  InvaUds  intending  to  pass  the  winter  in  Madeira,  should  leave  this 
country  iQ  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
banning  of  June  is  sufficiently  early  to  leave  the  island,  to  return  to 
Bnffland.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  seldom  sufficiently  warm,  or 
at  Isast  steadilv  so,  for  a  consumptive  patient  who  has  passed  the 
winter  in  a  milder  climate,  before  toe  middle  or  end  of  June — ostil 
the  summer  solstice,  I  should  say.' 

Although  Dr.  Clark  is  so  fully  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages promised  by  Madeira  in  the  very  early  or  menacing 
stages  of  consumption,  he  very  properly  reprobates  the  practice 
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of  sending  out  confirnied  cases  under  the  notion  of  a  specific 
quality  in  the  air  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  disorder.  The 
voyage,  under  such  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  product- 
ive of  any  thing  but  mischief,  disappointment,  and  misery. 
Dr.  Renton,  whom  our  Author  quotes,  says :  *  So  uniform  is 
'  the  result  of  the  practice,  that  the  annual  importation  of  inva- 

*  lids  from  England  is  thought  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  among 

*  the  boatmen,  on  landing  these  unfortunates  on  the  island: 
"  La  vai  mais  hum  Ingkz  a  Laranieira'' — "  there  goes  another 
*'  Englishman  to  the  Orange  tree    (the  burying-ground  of  the 

*  Protestants)*. 

The  Azores,  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  (whence  come  the 
oranges  called  SI.  MichaeFs  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  groupe,)  are  said  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  consump- 
tive ailment,  and  have  been  recommended  as  retreats  for  the 
consumptive ;  but  they  are  totally  destitute  of  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations for  visiters.  The  advantages  which  th6  West 
Indies  bold  out  to  consumptive  invalids,  are,  according  to  Dr« 
Clark,  very  few ;  and  many  other  affections  are  confirmed  and 
protracted,  rather  than  mitigated  and  shortened,  by  residence 
in  these  tropical  climates. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  treatise,  Dr.  Clark  descants 
upon  the  several  derangements  of  health  that  admit  of  or  require 
a  change  of  residence  for  their  mitigation  or  removal.  But  we 
have  already  trespassed  beyond  our  proposed  limits;  and  it 
would  be  going  rather  too  much  into  technical  medicine,  were^ 
we  to  follow  the  Author  in  this  part  of  his  inquiry.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  Writer  treats  most  at  large  upon  disorders  of 
the  chest  and  of  the  stomach  ;  and  that  he  supposes  this  latter 
organ  to  be,  more  than  is  commonly  imagined,  the  medium  of 
derangement  in  the  former.  There  is  manifested  throughout 
this  dissertation  sound  judgement;  but  the  diction,  though 
flowing,  is  somewhat  too  diffuse  and  verbose,  abounding  with 
repetitions ;  and  the  doctrine  is,  in  our  judgement,  too  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  *  Digestive  Organ  *  pathology* 

Dr.  Johnson*s  book,  evidently  the  production  of  a  benevo- 
lent man,  abounds  with  much  miscellaueous  matter  of  an 
amusing  description.  The  style  and  manner,  however,  capti- 
vating as  they  may  be  to  some  readers,  are,  we  must  confess, 
little  to  our  taste.  Dr.  Harwood's  volume,  although  it  discovers 
rather  too  marked  a  partiality  towards  the  locality  of  the 
Author's  residence,  will  be  found  an  instructive  directory,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  for  the  visiters  to  Hastings. 


(    «0    ) 

Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beerin^s  Straif, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions :  performed  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ship,  Blossom,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  F.  W. 
Beechey,  R.N.,  in  the  Years  1825,  26,  27>  28.  Quarto,  pp.  763. 
London.     1831. 

/^  APTAIN  Beechey*s  expedition  formed  one  part  of  that  boU 
^^  and  partially  successful  scheme  which  proposed  to  effect 
the  definition  of  the  Polar  shores  of  North  America,  by  pene- 
trating the  centre,  and  turning  the  flanks  of  that  remote  region. 
It  was  expected  that,  in  the  event  of  Captain  Parry's  success  in 
effecting  the  North-west  passage,  he  must  have  exhausted  bis 
resources  by  the  time  of  nis  arrival  in  Behrin^^s  Strait;  and  it 
was  justly  deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  fresb  supplies  on  completing  that  portion  of 
his  voyage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  Captain 
Franklins  equipment  forbade  the  embarkation  of  sufficient 
stores  for  a  lengthened  voyage.  With  a  view  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies of  either  case,  the  Blossom  frigate  was  properly  fitted 
up  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beechey,  witb 
instructions  to  await  the  acrival  of  the  two  expeditions,  at  an 
appointed  rendezvous  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America* 
until  a  previously  arranged  date.  He  was  also  directed  to  sur- 
vey, en  route,  sundry  islands  and  groupes,  for  the  purpose^  of 
clearing  up  certain  doubtful  circumstances  connected  with  their 
position  and  description. 

The  frigate  sailed  from  Spithead,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1825, 
and,  after  touching  at  Santa  Cruz,  anchored  in  the  noble  har- 
bour of  Rio  Janeiro,  July  11.  A  month's  stay  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  ship  for  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn ; 
but  it  wa3  effected  in  September,  without  encountering  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  so  frequent  in  that  quarter.  Conception  and 
Valparaiso  were  successively  visited,  and,  late  in  October,  the 
Blossom  bore  away  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  for  her  prescribed 
track  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  first  meeting  with 
natives  took  place  at  Easter  Island,  and  its  results  were  unpio* 
misina.  The  islanders  were  at  first  urgent  and  apparently 
friendly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rapacious  and  predatory.  These 
rough  meetings  were  followed  by  insolence,  menaces,  blowing 
of  conch-shells,  and,  at  last,  by  direct  violence  ;  nor  could  the 
party  which  had  landed  effect  a  retreat,  without  having  recourse 
to  fire-arms,  of  which  the  first  discharge  brought  down  the  chief 
who  had  encouraged  the  aggressors  in  their  assault.  Elizabeth's 
Island,  which  was  seen  December  2,  is  remarkable  from  its  sin- 
gular structure,  and  from  its  connection  with  a  most  extraordi- 
nary event.  The  higher  and  central  parts  of  the  land,  are  com- 
posed of  dead  coral,  evidently  forced  upward  by  some  powerful 
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agency ;  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  successive  ledges  of  living 
coraly  projecting  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths. 

*  The  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  yards^  where  it  terminated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms 
under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a  greater  descent,  and  extended  to 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water 
over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former ;  a  short  distance  be- 
yond which,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred  fi&thoms  of 
line.  Numerous  echini  live  upon  these  ledges,  and  a  variety  of  ridhly 
coloured  fish  play  over  their  sur&ce,  while  some  cray-fish  inhabit  the 
deeper  sinuosities.' 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  the  boats  of  an  American 
whaler^  under  the  following  singular  circumstances. 

'  The  Essex  was  in  the  act  of  catching  whales,  when  one  of  these 
animals  became  enraged,  and  attacked  the  vessel  by  swimming  asainst 
it  with  all  its  strength.  The  steersman  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
shock  by  managing  the  helm,  but  in  vain.  The  third  blow  stove  in 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  she  went  down  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
before  some  of  the  boats  that  were  away  had  time  to  get  on  board. 
Such  of  the  crew  as  were  in  the  ship  contrived  to  save  themselves  in 
the  boats  that  were  near,  and  were  soon  joined  by  their  astonished 
shipmates,  who  oould  not  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
ve»el;  but  found  themselves  unprovided  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  sea-voyage,  and  several  thousand  miles  from  any  place  where 
they  could  hope  for  relief.  The  boats,  after  the  catastrophe,  determined 
to  proceed  to  Chili,  touching  at  Dude's  Island  in  their  way.  They 
steered  to  the  southward,  and,  after  considerable  sufferings,  landed  upon 
an  island  which  they  supposed  to  be  that  above  mentioned,  but  which 
was  in  faxX  Elizabeth  Island.  Not  being  able  to  procure  any  water 
here,  they  continued  their  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  two 
boats  out  of  the  three  arrived,  but  with  only  three  or  four  persons  in 
them.  The  third  was  never  heard  of,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
wreck  of  a  boat,  and  four  skeletons,  which  were  seen  on  Ducie's  Island 
by  a  merchant  vessel,  were  her  remains  and  that  of  her  crew.  Had 
these  unfbrtunate  persons  been  aware  of  the  situation  of  Pitcaim's 
Island,  which  is  only  ninety  miles  from  Elizabeth  Island,  and  to  lee- 
ward of  it,  all  their  lives  would  have  hetn  saved.' 

Pitcairn*s  Island  was  the  next  object ;  and  the  details  of  his 
visit  there,  supply  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Cap- 
tain Beechey*s  volume.  On  nearing  the  land,  a  well-equipped 
boat  was  seen  under  sail,  and  her  crew,  comprising  all  the 
young  men  on  the  island,  with  '  old  Adams  *  at  their  head,  were 
soon  at  the  ship's  side.  Their  demeanour  was  frank,  but  re- 
spectful; and  their  patriarch  still  retained  his  sailor's  habits, 
*  doiiing  his  hat  and  smoothing  down  his  bald  forehead  when- 
'  ever  he  was  addressed  by  the  officers  '•  His  narrative,  the 
fir^t  clear  and  miniite  account  of  the  mutiny  which  peopled  the 
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island,  (or  rather  repeopled  it,  since  there  are  evident  signs  of 
former  inhabitants,)  is  given  by  Captain  B.  at  greater  length 
tlian  we  can  manase  in  the  way  of  extract ;  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mdicating  its  more  remarkable  circumstances. 
Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  that,  in  the  year  1787, 
H.  M.  S.  Bounty,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  BItgh,  was  de- 
spatched to  Otaheite,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  bread- 
fruit tree  from  that  country  to  our  West  India  Islands.  A  six 
months'  sojourn  at  that  Cythera  of  the  Pacific,  must  have 
tended,  in  some  degree,  to  relax  the  bond  of  discipline ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Bligh,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  coarse 
violence,  toward  his  officers,  was  not  calculated  to  make  obe- 
dience pleasant.  Christian,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  under  obligations,  both  of  a  personal  and  a  pe- 
cuniary nature,  to  Lieut.  Bngh ;  and  the  latter  was  accustomed, 
when  under  excitement,  to  remind  his  protege  of  transactions 
to  which  a  man  of  more  delicate  feelings  would  have  cautiously 
avoided  the  most  distant  allusion.  This  was  wormwood  to 
Christian's  sensitive  nature;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  un- 
usually moved,  he  told  Bligh,  though  probably  without  any 
distinct  meaning  in  the  threat,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would 
arrive.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  meetmg,  Bligh  had  quar- 
relled fiercely  with  his  officers  about  some  miserable  trifle,  not 
forgetting  his  usual  diatribe  against  poor  Christian,  whoso  re- 
sentment induced  him  to  refuse  a  conciliatory  invitation  to  sup- 
per in  the  commander's  cabin. 

*  Matters  were  in  this  state  on  the  28tli  of  Aprils  17B9/  when  the 
Bounty,  on  her  homeward  voyage,  was  passing  to  the  southward  of 
Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
nights  which  characterise  the  tropical  regions,  when  the  mildness  of 
the  air,  and  the  stillness  of  nature,  dispose  the  mind  to  reflection. 
Christian,  ponderine  over  his  own  grievances,  considered  them  so  in- 
tolerable that  anything  appeared  preferable  to  enduring  them ;  and  he 
determined,  as  he  could  not  redress  them,  that  he  would  at  least  escape 
from  the  possibility  of  their  being  increased.  Absence  from  Englandt 
and  a  long  residence  at  Otaheite,  where  new  connexions  were  formed, 
weakened  the  recollections  of  his  native  country,  and  prepared  his 
mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  which  the  situation  of  the  ship  and  the 
serenity  of  the  moment  particularly  favoured.  His  plan,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  for  a  young  officer  to  adopt,  who  was  niirly  advanced  in 
an  nonourable  profession,  was  to  set  himself  adrift  upon  a  raft,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  island  then  in  sight.  As  quick  m  the  execution 
as  in  the  design,  the  raft  was  soon  constructed ;  various  useful  articles 
were  got  together,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  launching  it,  when  a 
young  officer,  who  afterwards  perishea  in  the  Pandora,  to  whom 
Christian  communicated  his  intention,  recommended  him,  rather  than 
risk  his  life  on  so  hazardous  an  expedition,  to  endeavour  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  which  he  thought  woidd  not  be  very  difficult,  as 
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many  of  the  ship's  compnny  were  not  well  disposed  towards  the  com- 
mander,  and  would  all  be  very  glad  to  return  to  Otaheite,  and  reside 
among  their  friends  in  that  island.  This  daring  proposition  is  even 
more  extraordinary  than  the  premeditated  scheme  of  his  companion, 
and>  if  true,  certainly  relieves  Christian  from  part  of  the  odium  which 
has  hitherto  attached  to  him  as  the  sole  instigator  of  the  mutiny/ 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  account,  so  far  as  the  latter 
circumstance  is  concerned,  is  at  variance  with  other  statements. 
Still,  it  is  possible  that  the  intimation  may  have  been  given  in 
the  reckless  spirit  of  a  sailor,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  bitter  jest, 
without  a  moment's  expectation  that  it  would  be  seriously  taken 
and  desperately  followed  up.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hint  was 
not  lost  on  Christian,  and  he  set  about  the  execution  of  his  dark 
purpose  without  flinching  and  without  delay.  The  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mutiny  have  long  been  before  the  public ; 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  muti- 
ifteers.  An  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  at  Tobouai,  an  island 
about  SOO  miles  to  the  southward  of  Taheite,  failed  through 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  natives.  The  harmony  of  the 
party  now  began  to  be  disturbed ;  different  opinions  were  fiercely 
maintained;  and,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  and  obvious 
risk  of  the  scheme,  a  majority  of  the  crew  determined  on 
settling  at  Taheite, — the  very  first  place  where  they  would  be 
looked  for,  and  where  the  greater  part  were  actually  seized,  by 
the  ship  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  British  Government. 
The  ship  was  given  up  to  Christian  and  eight  associates,  who, 
accompanied  by  six  natives  and  a  number  of  kidnapped 
females,  sailed,  without  any  fixed  purpose  as  to  where  they 
should  direct  their  course.  The  Marquesas  were  proposed* 
but  ultimately,  Pitcairn's  Island  was  preferred,  where,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1790,  they  landed,  and,  after  having  secured  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  use,  burned  the  vesseh  The  *  blacks/  origin 
nally  engaged  on  terms  of  friendship  and  equality,  submitted  to 
be  treated  as  slaves,  and  for  about  two  years,  '  every  thing  went 
•  on  peaceably  and  prosperously.'  This  state  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment was  interrupted  by  an  act  of  violence  committed  on  one 
of  the  slaves,  who  was  deprived  of  his  wife,  in  compliance  with 
the  unreasonable  wishes  of  the  armourer,  whose  female  com- 
panion had  been  killed  by  accident.  The  blacks  conspired* 
out  their  machinations  were  detected,  and  two  of  the  number 
ultimately  lost  their  lives.  Two  quiet  years  again  passed  on, 
till  oppression  once  more  caused  the  blacks  to  mutiny.  ^  This 
time,  they  managed  matters  with  more  fetal  skill.  Christian, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  dispositions,  was  the 
first  victim  of  the  misconduct  of  bis  oomrades,  and,  in  the  re- 
sult, only  four  Englishmen,  out  of  nine,  were  left  alive.  Nor 
did  the  men  of  Colour  long  enjoy  their  victory ;  they  quarrelled 
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among  themselves ;  the  women  took  part  in  the  contest ;  and 
after  a  sickening  series  of  plots  and  assassinations,  the  male 
hlacks  were  exterminated.  Next  came  variance  between  the 
females  and  the  whites ;  and  when  harmony  was  restored,  one 
of  the  men  succeeded  in  manufacturing  ardent  spirit :  intoxica- 
tion became  frequent,  and  in  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  a 
wretched  being  threw  himself  from  a  rock,  and  was  killed.  This, 
happily,  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  inebriating  liquor.  The  dan- 
gerous behaviour  of  another,  made  it  necessary  to  put  him  to 
death ;  and  this  strange  and  protracted  tragedy  closed  with  the 
natural  death  of  a  third,  and  the  sole  survivance  of  Adams. 
Before  his  decease,  however,  the  individual  just  referred  to, 
whose  name  was  Young,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been  *  of  a 

*  serious  turn  of  mind,' introduced,  with  the  fuUconsent  of  Adams, 
the  systematic  observance  of  religious  duties,  in  a  regular  per- 
formance of  Sabbath  service,  and  the  introduction  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  This  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effect  Captain  Beechey  observes  concerning  the 
change  produced  on  the  mind  and  habits  of  Adams,  that 

*  his  reformation  eould  not  perhaps,  have  taken  place  at  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment.  Oat  of  nineteen  children  upon  the  island,  there  were 
several  between  the  age  of  seven  and  nine  years ;  who,  had  they  been 
long  suffered  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  might  have  acquired 
habits  which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  Adams 
to  eradicate.  The  moment  was  therefore  most  favourable  for  his  de- 
sign, and  his  laudable  exertions  were  attended  by  advantages  both  to 
the  objects  of  his  care  and  to  his  own  mind,  which  surpassed  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  an  arduous  task  to  per- 
form. Besides  the  children  to  be  educated,  the  Otaheitan  women 
were  to  be  converted ;  and  as  the  example  of  the  parents  had  a  power- 
ful influence  over  their  children,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  first 
care.  Here  also  his  labours  succeeded ;  the  Otaheitans  were  naturaUy 
of  a  tractable  disposition,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he  anticipated  ; 
the  children  also  acquired  such  a  thirst  after  scriptural  knowledge, 
that  Adams  in  a  short  time  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  answer  their 
inquiries  and  put  them  in  the  right  way.  As  they  grew  up,  they  ac- 
quired fixed  habits  of  morality  and  piety  ;  their  colony  improved  ;  in- 
termarriages occurred ;  and  tney  now  form  a  happy  and  well  regulated 
society,  the  merit  of  which  in  a  great  d^ree  belongs  to  Adams,  and 
tends  to  redeem  the  former  errors  of  his  lifie.' 

The  community  thus  formed,  and  now  flourishing  in  this  se- 
cluded islet,  exists  in  the  greatest  harmony.  Some  of  their 
usages  present  a  strange  mixture  of  barbarian  habits  with  the 
recollections  of  more  civilized  association ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  men  towards  the  females.  Nothing  can 
be  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  their  treatment,  but,  as  the 
ladies  happened  to  be  second  in  the  order  of  creation,  it  has 
been  sagaciously  determined,  that  man's  priority  in  this  instance 
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gives  him  a  right  to  priority  of  service,  and  he  claims,  in  conse- 
quence, precedence  in  the  honours  and  conveniences  of  the 
table. 

*  Their  argument  was^  that  man  was  made  firsts  and  ought,  conse* 
quently,  on  all  occasions  to  be  served  first, — a  conclusion  which  de- 
prived us  of  the  company  of  the  women  at  table  during  the  whole 
of  our  stay  at  the  island.  Far  from  considering  themselves  neglected, 
they  very  good-naturedly  chatted  with  us  behind  our  seats,  and  flapped 
away  the  flies,  and  by  a  gentle  tap,  accidentally  or  playfully  delivered, 
reminded  us  occasicmally  of  the  honour  that  was  aone  us.  The  con* 
elusion  of  OUT  meal  was  the  signal  for  the  women  to  prepare  their  own, 
to  whom  we  resigned  our  seats,  and  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  the  night.  It  was  late  by  the  time  the  women  had  finished,  and 
tre  were  not  sorry  when  we  were  shewn  to  the  beds  provided  for  us. 
The  mattress  was  composed  of  palm-leaves  covered  with  native  cloth ; 
the  sheets  were  of  the  same  material,  and  we  knew  by  the  crackling 
of  them,  that  they  were  quite  new  from  the  loom  or  beater.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  extremely  comfortable,  and  highly  inviting  to  repose, 
which  the  freshness  of  the  apartment,  rendered  cool  by  the  circulation 
of  air  through  its  sides,  enabled  us  to  enjoy  without  any  annoyance 
from  heat  or  insects.  One  interruption  only  disturbed  our  first  sleep ; 
it  was  the  pleasing  melodv  of  the  evenins  hymn,  which,  after  tne 
lamps  were  put  out,  was  cnanted  by  the  whole  family  in  the  middle 
of  tne  room;.  In  the  morning  also  we  were  awoke  by  their  morning 
hymn  and  &mily  devotion.  As  we  were  much  tired,  and  the  sun's 
rays  had  not  yet  found  their  way  through  the  broad  opening  of  the 
apartment,  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest  again,  and,  on  awaking, 
found  that  all  the  n^itives  were  gone  to  their  several  occupations, — the 
men  to  ofier  what  assistance  they  could  to  our  boats  in  landing,  carry- 
ing burdens  for  the  seamen,  or  to  gather  what  fruits  were  in  season. 
Some  of  the  women  had  taken  our  linen  to  wash ;  those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  cook  for  the  day,  were  preparing  the  oven,  the  pig,  and  the 
yams ;  and  we  could  hear  by  the  reiterated  strdkes  of  the  beater,  that 
others  were  eneaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bedside  had 
akeady  been  pkced  some  ripe  fruits,  and  our  hats  were  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  the  fresh  blossoms  of  the  none  or  flower-tree  (morinda  d* 
trifolia),  which  the  women  had  gathered  in  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing dew.  On  looking  round  the  apartment,  though  it  contained  se- 
veral beds,  we  found  no  partition,  curtain,  or  screens ;  they  had  not 
yet  been  considered  necessary.  So  hi  indeed  from  concealment  being 
thought  of,  when  we  were  about  to  get  up,  the  women,  anxious  to 
shew  their  attention,  assembled  to  wid^  us  a  good  morning,  and  to  in- 
quire in  what  way  they  could  contribute  to  our  comforts,  and  to  pre- 
sent us  with  some  little  gift  which  the  produce  of  the  island  afforaed/ 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  this  pleasing  state  of  things 
might  continue,  and  this  patriarchal  tribe  remain  unspotted 
from  the  world ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  culti- 
vation of  every  spot  capable  of  culture,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
felt,  that  the  natural  course  of  increase  must  soon  over-populate 
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the  islanfl.  The  surplus  must)  of  course,  be  draughted  off,  or 
perish :  and  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  Government  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
to  Furnish  this  interesting  people  with  articles  now  become  in- 
dispensable to  their  comfort. 

The  Blossom  sailed  on  her  further  destination,  Dec,  31. 
Gambier's  Groupe  was  the  next  object  of  importance ;  but  the 
turbulence  of  the  inhabitants  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
party  that  landed,  and  fire-arms  were,  of  necessity,  resorted  to  in 
defence  of  life*  Among  the  more  interesting  incidents  of  the 
passage  through  the  series  of  insular  formations  among  which 
the  vessel  was  now  threading  its  way,  may  be  reckoned  the  dis- 
covery of  a  small  island  in  latitude  19°  40'  S.  and  longitude 
140°  29^  W.,  on  which  was  found  an  assemblage  of  upwards  of 
forty  individuals,  with  the  dress,  language,  and  manners  of  Ta- 
heite,  although  600  miles  from  that  island,  and  in  a  region  of  which 
the  natives  are  different  in  all  respects  of  personal  appearance 
and  civilization*  Although  they  had  made  themselves  sufficiently 
comfortable  in  their  new  abode,  they  were  anxious  for  a  coo* 
veyance  to  tlieir  own  country ;  but  this  was  impossible ;  and 
one  family  only  was  accommodated  with  a  passage*  They 
were  all  Christians,  and  were  in  possession  of  Testaments  and 
hymn-books  in  their  own  language;  nor  did  their  general  de- 
meanour disagree  with  their  profession.  It  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  three  large  double  canoes,  under  the  command  of 
several  chiefs,  had  embarked  from  Chain  Island,  tributary  to 
Taheite,  and  about  300  miles  from  it  in  an  easterly  direction, 
on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a  new  sovereign.  Alternate  calms 
and  storms  subjected  them  to  dreadful  sufferings,  and  drove 
them,  not  only  out  of  their  course,  but,  as  already  stated,  600 
miles  beyond  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound :  two  of  the 
canoes  have  never  been  heard  of. 

We  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Caplaia 
Beechey's  statements  respecting  Taheite.  He  seems  to  charge 
the  missionaries  with  miscalculation  and  failure  in  their  system 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  with  no  little  exaggeration  in  their  ex- 
hibition of  its  good  effects  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  His 
depositions  are  not  very  tangible,  and  we  think  that  we  can  de» 
tect  a  large  alloy  of  prejudice  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  There  is  a  mode  of  representation,  by  which  things  in 
themselves  excellent  or  harmless,  may  be  made  to  appear  in- 
jurious or  absurd ;  and  Captain  B.  has  not  failed  to  avail  him- 
self, rather  clumsily  however,  of  this  stale  artifice.  We  are  not 
aware  that  a  system  of  police  is  bad,  because  its  officers  carry 
rusty  swords,  and  wear  red  jackets  in  somewhat  whimsical  con- 
junction with  the  native  nuiro.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  not  less  pure  and  efficient  because  the  aavcnrai — a  sort  of 
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jndge-advocate-generaly  we  supposed-presses  himself  up  very  ri- 
diculously, according  to  our  notions,  in  a  robe  of  straw,  an  im- 
mense oakum  wig,  and  a  tall  cap  with  red  feathers.  Captain 
Beechey  found  much  vice  among  the  people :  we  do  not  doubt 
it ;  but  we  must  say  that,  on  his  own  shewing,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  bad  company.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  there  may  be 
somewhat  of  colouring  in  the  representations  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  read,  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  islands; 
but,  even  in  the  admissions  of  the  critical  Captain,  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  missionary  statements  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  civilization 
of  Taheite  could  be  otherwise  than  imperfect;  that  the  entire 
national  profession  of  Christianity  is  unalloyed  by  superstition ; 
or  that  the  natives  were  all  at  once  changed  into  a  high-minded 
and  accomplished  race;  nor  have  the  statements  before  us 
given  us  a  worse  opinion  of  the  people,  than  we  entertained  pre- 
viously, although  they  have  not,  most  assuredly,  raised  our  ad- 
miration of  their  Author.  It  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  ob- 
serve, that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  morals  of  such 
a  community,  nothing  more  obstructive  of  their  advance  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  true  happiness  and  dignity  of  man,  than  the 
sort  of  communication  which  is  usually  consequent  on  the  visit 
of  ships  from  Europe.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  more  at  large  in  our  next  Number. 

Neither  the  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  nor  the  brief  stay 
at  Petrapaulski,  supplied  any  novelty  which  calls  for  notice ; 
nor  shall  we  delay  our  progress  through  the  volume,  by  at- 
tempting to  particularize  the  circumstances  of  the  northern  na- 
vigation. From  the  publication  of  Captain  Franklin,  our 
readers  have  long  been  in  possession  of  the  results  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  voyage.  There  was  much  intercourse  with  the  na« 
tives ;  the  usual  course  of  scietitific  investi^tion ;  and  a  reso- 
lute accomplishment  of  all  that  could  be  effected,  consistently 
with  the  objects  and  arrangements  of  the  expedition.  The  re- 
sults of  this  voyage  and  of  the  journey  of  Franklin,  leave  but 
146  miles  of  shore  unaccounted  for  in  this  direction ;  and  have, 
to  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  ascertained  the  limit  and  direction 
of  the  American  coast. 

Having  lingered  at  the  point  of  rendezvous  until  further  de- 
lay became  exceedingly  hazardous,  Captain  Beechey  was  com- 
pelled to  make  for  some  southerly  port  where  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  supplies.  He  first  sought  them  at  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey,  but,  failing  there,  was  obliged  to  make  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  uTtimateiy  for  China,  before  he  could  com- 
j^te  his  preparations. 

Aware  that  Captain  Beechey  had  visited  the  islands  of  Loo 
Choo,  we  felt  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  his 
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account ;  especially  as  it  bad  been  understood  tbat  his  detail 
were  materially  at  variance  with  those  of  Captain  Hall.  To  a 
certain  extent^  this  is  true,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  im- 
peach tlie  general  accuracy  of  that  enterprising  and  obsenrant 
traveller.  Nothing,  for  instance,  in  his  narrative  excited  greater 
astonishment  and  increduhty  than  the  statement,  that  the  use  of 
arms  was  unknown  in  Loo  Choo.  It  now  appears,  indeed,  that 
both  cannon  and  miiskets,  together  with  otner  warhke  appa- 
ratus^ are  to  be  found  on  the  island ;  but  it  is  also  stated  by 
Captain  B.,  that,  while  there,  he  *  never  saw  any  weapon  what- 
*  ever,  in  use  or  otherwise.'  It  has  also  been  affirmed,  that 
those  islanders  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  This  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  erroneous,  since  it  was  seen  in  circulation, 
and  some  of  il  was  actually  obtained.  It  was,  moreover,  be- 
lieved that  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  unknown 
among  this  mild  people:  this  error  was  corrected  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  visit,  by  the  following  circumstance. 

'  The  mandarin,  fearfiil  we  might  experience  some  annoyance  from 
having  so  many  people  on  board  without  any  person  to  control  them, 
sent  off  a  trosty  little  man  with  a  disproportionably  long  bamboo  cane 
to  keep  order ;  and  who  was  in  consequence  named  Master-at-Arms 
by  the  seamen.  This  little  man  took  care  that  the  importance  of  his 
omoe  should  not  escape  notice,  and  occasionally  exercised  his  baton  of 
authority,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me  much  too  severe  for  the 
occasion;  and  sometimes  even  drew  forth  severe  though  ineffectual 
animadversions  from  his  peaceable  coimtrymen :  but,  as  I  thought  it 
better  that  he  should  manage  matters  in  his  own  way,  I  did  not  allow 
him  to  be  interfered  with.' 

When  the  Blossom  anchored  in  the  port  of  Napakiung,  the 
usual  visit  took  place^  and  one  of  the  men  in  office  was  provided 
with  a  vocabulary^  by  the  help  of  which  he  carried  on  a  some- 
what minute  and  pertinacious  cross^xamination  relating  to  the 
number  of  the  guns  and  crew,  as  well  as  concerning  the  objects 
of  the  voyage.  It  afterwards  appeared  that,  in  addition  to  his 
phrase-book,  he  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 

Sage.  Captain  Beechey  was,  at  first,^  in  hopes  that  this  same 
orned  linguist  might  prove  to  be  the  Madera  of  Captain  Hall, 
but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  dismiss  this  notion.  The  Loo- 
chooan  obstinately  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  previous  visit 
on  the  part  of  any  English  vessel,  until  thrown  off  his  guard  in 
a  rather  whimsical  way. 

'  The  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  made,  is  curious.  After 
the  sackee  (wine  or  spirits)  had  gone  round  a  few  times,  An*yah  in* 
quired  if  '^  ship  got  womans?"  and  being  answered  in  the  n^adve, 
£e  replied,  somewhat  surprised,  "  Other  ships  got  womans,  handsome 
womans  !*'  alluding  to  Mrs.  Loy,  with  whom  the  Loo-Chooans  weze  so 
vxuch  captivated  that,  it  is  thought,  she  had  an  ofl^r  firom  a  peraon  oi 
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biffh  authority  in  the  island.  I  then  taxed  him  with  having  a  knoW'^ 
ledge  of  other  ships ;  and  when  he  found  he  had  betrayed  himself^  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  acknowledged  that  he  recollected  the  visit  of  the 
Alceste  and  Lyra,  whidi,  he  correctly  said,  was  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  moons  ago,  and  that  he  was  the  linguist  An-yah,  whom  Captain 
Hall  calls  An-yah  Tootuhoonfa;  but  he  disclaimed  all  right  to  this 
appendage  to  his  name.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  inquired  after  almost 
all  the  characters  which  so  much  interested  me  in  reading  the  publi- 
csttion  alluded  to  above ;  but  they  either  prevaricated,  or  disclaimed  all 
recollection  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  I  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  word  in  answer.  At  last,  one  of  them  said,  that  Obkoma 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  and  another  immediately  added^  that 
he  had  gone  to  Pekin.  A  third  stated  that  Mddera  was  very  ill  at  the 
capital,  while  it  was  asserted  by  others>  that  be  was  dead,  or  that  he 
was  banished  to  Pitanjan.  They  all  maintained  they  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  sach  persons  as  Shang-fwee,  and  ^ang-pungfwee,  the 
names  given  to  the  king  and  prince  of  Loo  Choo  in  Captain  Hall's 
publication.  From  this  conversation  it  was  very  evident,  that  they 
Knew  perfectly  well  who  Ookoma  and  Mddera  were,  but  did  not  intend 
to  give  us  any  correct  in&rmation  about  them.* 

It  appeared  from  subsequent  inquiry,  that  the  penal  code  of 
Loo  Choo  is,  like  that  of  China,  exceedingly  severe.  It  allows 
of  examination  by  torture ;  visits  adultery  and  seduction  with 
banishment ;  and  for  the  higher  offences  against  society,  inflicts 
death  by  strangulation. 

The  ship  left  Loo  Choo  May  25,  18S7,  and,  after  ascertain* 
ing  various  important  points  connected  with  the  intermediate 
navigation,  reached  the  bay  of  Awatska,  July  3 ;  sailing  again, 
on  the  20th,  for  the  station  where  it  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  Captain  Franklin,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination 
to  his  coasting  voyage  round  the  Icy  Cape.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  the  meeting  did  not  take  place.  In  other  respects, 
this  part  of  the  voyage  was  disastrous :  the  ship  once  took  the 

f  round  in  perilous  circumstances,  and  her  tender  was  lost  in 
Lotzebue  Sound,  with  the  loss  of  three  lives.  The  natives, 
too,  were  hostile  f  several  of  our  people  were  wounded  with 
arrows,  and  one  of  the  Esquimaux  was  shot. 

At  this  point,  the  main  interest  ceases :  the  voyage  home- 
ward is  briefly  described,  and  but  little  important  circumstance 
occurs  until  the  paying-off  of  the  crew  at  Woolwich,  Oct.  19, 
1828. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  state  the  result  of  Captain  Beechey's 
very  brief  examination  of  the  question,  whether  the  North-west 
Passage  may  be  attempted  from  the  east  or  the  west,  with  the 

Seatest  probability  of  success :  be  inclines,  and,  we  think,  on 
ir  ffrounds,  to  the  western  route  as  the  easiest  of  access. 
The  *  Narrative  *  is  interestingly  written,  and  some  of  the 
plates  are  weU  executed,  though  we  could  have  wished  for  an 
ampler  allowance  of  charts. 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  Sketches  cf  Irish  Character.     By  Mrt.  S.  C.  HaU. 
Second  Series.    Sms^  8vo.    Price  9#.    London,  1831. 

2.  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen.    Bj  the  Aatbor  of  Hyacinth  0'6ara»  Src« 
Second  Edition.     12mo.    pp.219.    Fnce3s.6d.    Dublin^  1831. 

Ti/TRS.  HALL  is  really  a  charming  writer,  and  her  Irish 
^      stories  more  especially, — ^not  at  all  like  Miss  Edgeworth's 
tales,  or  Crofton  Croker's  fairy  legends,  both  admirable  in  their 
way, — are  full  of  life  and  character,  with  that  mixture  of  humour 
and  pathos  which  seems  the  native  temperament  of  the  children 
of  Erin ; — which  pervades  the  national  melodies,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  people ; — ^wbich  fascinates  us  in  the  pages  of 
Goldsmith,  gave  its  charm  to  the  eloquence  of  Curran,  and  re- 
deems the  meretricious  graces  of  the  Muse  of  Moore.    Mrs. 
Hall  avows  it  to  be  her  main  object,  in  these  efibrts  of  her  pen, 
to  make  Ireland  agreeably  and  advantageously  known  to  Eng-* 
land ;  a  design  which  does  honour  to  her  patriotism,  and  stamps 
a  moral  value  upon  productions  of  a  class  generally  adapted  for 
mere  amusement.     We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  these 
Tales  aim  at  communicating  high  moral  or  religious  instruction; 
and  in  pointing  them  out  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  must 
qualify  our  admiration  of  the  talent  and  good  feeling  they  dis- 
play, by  a  word  of  caution  as  to  their  being  indiscriminately 
put  into  the  hands  of  readers  of  all  ages.     We  are  not  very 
fond  of  dieting  the  minds  of  young  people  on  fictitious  narra- 
tive of  any  kind,  whether  religious,  moral,  or  entertaining ;  but 
an  obvious  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  those  works  which 
aim  at  the  biography  of  character,  and  those  which  profess 
only  to  delineate  national  manners.    In  the  latter  class,  the  dia"> 
loffue,  which  gives  so  much  dramatic  interest  to  the  story,  can 
seldom  be  at  once  true  to  the  life  and  altogether  fit  for  the 
eye  or  ear  of  those  into  whom  we  would  wish  to  instil  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  ihe  Divine  name,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
minor  improprieties ;  and  the  scene  must  often  be  laid  in  walks 
of  life  to  which  the  longer  young  persons  remain  utter  strangers, 
the  better.    For  a  work  of  this  class,  Mrs.  Hall's  Irish  Sketches 
are  as  unexceptionable,  perhaps,  as  possible ;  never  ofl^nding 
against  delicacy,  pure  in  sentiment  as  in  language,  while  the  in- 
terest is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  quiet  and  domestic  character* 
Still,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  the  sins 
of  phraseology  to  which  we  allude,  as  insepavaUe  firom  the  re- 
cital of  characteristic  conversation  between  either  Irish  or 
English  villagers.    With  this  cautionary  qualification  premised^ 
we  shall  proceed  to.  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  graphic  skill 
and  vivacity  of  manner^  which  give  so  much  charm  to  these 
varied  Sketches. 

The  tales  are  thirteen  in  number.    Of  these,  some  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  periodicals,  but  the  greater  part  an 
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to  ns.  Tkey  differ  Iron  those  of  the  first  series,  chiefly  as 
aiming  at  a  deeper  interest  by  the  more  romantic  character  of 
the  story.  In  Mabel  O^Neirs  Curse,  the  Rapparee,  and  The 
Last  of  the  Line,  Mrs.  Hall  has  struck  out  into  a  bolder  line  of 
composition  than  in  her  village  scenes  and  sketches,  and,  if  she 
has  not  pleased  us  more,  has  surprised  us  by  these  new  proofs 
of  the  versatility  and  reach  of  her  talents.  She  has  left  behind 
Miss  Mitford,  and  aspired  after  a  style  in  which  she  comes 
nearer  to  the  very  clever  Author  of  the  Tales  of  the  O'Hara 
family.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  encourage  her  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  line*  We  must  confess  that  we  prefer  *  Annie 
'  Leslie '  and  '  Mark  Connor '  to  any  tales  in  the  present  to?- 
lume,  and  we  think  *  The  Di^nsation  *,  in  the  last  year's  Amulet, 
the  very  best  of  all  her  productions.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  consider  her  as  most  at  home  in  a  style  of  compositioit 
which  is  in  itself  the  most  appropriate  to  a  female  pen,  and  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  she  b  likely  to  have  fewest  compe- 
titors. 

We  shall  take  as  our  first  extract  the  following  scene  in  ao 
Irish  inn. 

*  *f  True  for  ye,  ma'am  dear,  it  is  smoking  up  to  the  niaes,  sure 
enough,  but  it's  by  no  manner  o'  msnes  unwholesome,  more  particuo* 
larly  at  this  season,  when  it's  so  coM;  it  will  clear,  ray  lacty,  in  a 
minute — see,  it's  moving  off  now." 

'  **  Moving  up,  you  mean,"  replied  the  young  lady  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed,  and  whose  eye  mllowed  the  thick  and  curling  smoke  that 
twisted  and  twisted  in  serpent-like  folds  around  the  blackened  rafters 
of  '^  Mr.  Comey  Phelim's  Original  Inn,"—- so  at  least  the  dwelling 
was  desknated  by  the  painted  board  that  had  once  graced  it,  but  now 
played  the  part  of  door  to  a  dilapidated  pig-stye.  Again,  another  vo- 
lume folded  down  the  chimney,  for  so  the  orifice  was  termed  under 
which  the  good-tempered  and  rosy  Nelly  Clarey  was  endeavouring  to 
kindle  a  fire,  wiUi  wet  boughs  and  crumbling  turf.  The  maid  of  the 
inn  knelt  before  the  unmanageable  combustibles,  fimtiing  the  flickering 
flame  with  her  apron,  or  puffing  it  with  her  breath ;  the  bellows,  it  is 
true,  lay  at  her  side,  but  it  was  bereft  of  nose  and  handle.  **  Poor 
thing,"  she  said,  conpassionateiy,  **  it  wasn't  in  its  natnr  to  last  for 
ev^ ;  and  sore  mastoids  grandmother  bought  it  as  good  as  thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  fair  of  Clonmel,  as  a  curiosity,  more  nor  any  thing  else, 
as  I  heard  say." 

* ''  Are  Tou  sure,"  interrogated  the  voung  lady,  after  patiently  sub* 
mitting  to  be  smok&^lried  for  many  mmutes,  ^  are  you  sure  that  the 
flueiselear?" 

"'  Is  it  dear,  my  lady !  Why,  then,  bad  cess  to  me  for  not  think- 
ing of  that  before ! — sure  I've  good  right  to  remember  thim  devils  o' 
crows  making  their  nesteens  in  the  chimbley;  and  it's  only  when  the 
likes  o'  you  and  y'er  honourable  fiotther  stops  at  the  inn,  that  we  limits 
a  fire  in  this  place  at  all." 

'  She  took  up  the  wasting-candle  tliat  was  stuck  in  a  potatoe  in  lieu 
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of  candle8tick>  and,  placing  a  bare  but  well-fbnned  foot  oo  a  profect* 
ing  embrasure  near  toe  basement,  dexterously  catching  the  huge  beam- 
that  crossed  the  chimney  with  her  disengaged  hand,  swung  herself  hslf 
up  the  yawning  cavern,  without  apparent^  experiencing  any  inoonve- 
nience  from  the  dense  atmosphere.  After  investigating  for  some  time, 
"  Paddy  Dooley ! — Paddy  Dooley  T*  she  exclaimed,  "  come  here,  like 


shed  that 
parlour  "  window,  "  a'n't  I  striving  to  fix  a 
bit  of  a  manger,  that  his  honour^s  horses  may  eat  their  hay  and  beau- 
tiful oats,  dacently,  what  they're  accustomed  to — but  Larry  can  go." 

« ''  Larry,  avoumeen !"  said  Nelly,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  '*  do  lend  us 
a  hand  here  wid  the  pitchfork." 

*  "  It's  quare  manners  of  ye,  Nelly — a  dacent  girl  like  ye,  to  be 
asking  a  gentleman  like  me  for  his  hand,"  (Larry,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  the  tocher*  and  wit  of  the  establishment,)  **  and  I  trying  for 
the  dear  life  to  rason  wid  this  ould  lady,  and  make  her  keep  in  the 
stye;  she's  nosed  a  hole  through  the  beautiful  sign." 

*'  "  Bad  luck  to  ye  both  !"  ejaculated  Ellen,  angrily,  *'  I'll  tell  the 
masther,  so  I  will,"  she  observed,  jumping  on  the  clay  floor,  her  ap- 
pearance not  at  all  improved  by  her  ascent.  ''  Masther,  deetr,  here's 
the  boys  and  the  crows  after  botherin'  me ;  will  ye  tell  them  to  help 
me  down  with  the  nest  ? — ^the  lady's  shivering  alive  with  the  could, 
and  not  a  sparkle  of  fire  to  keep  it  from  her  heart." 

'  ''  Don't  you  be  after  botherm'  me,  Nelly,"  replied  the  host ;  *'  but 
I  ax  pardon  for  my  unmannerliness,"  he  continued,  coming  into  the 
room — his  pipe  stuck  firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  his  rotund  person 
stooping,  in  a  bowing  attitude,  to  Miss  Dartforth — "  Sure  I'll  move  it 
myself  with  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart  to  pleasure  the  lady  at  any  time! 
—Give  us  a  loan  of  the  pitchfork,  Larry!" 

'  "  To  tell  God's  truth,  master,  it's  broke,  and  the  smith — bad  luck 
to  him ! — ^forgot  to  call  for  it,  and  little  Paddeen  forgot  to  lave  it — but 
here's  the  shovel  'ill  do  as  well,  and  better  too,  for  it's  as  good  as  a 
broom,  seeing  it's  so  neatly  split  at  the  broad  end."  **  The  master  ** 
took  the  shovel,  not  angrily,  as  an  English  master  would  have  done,  at 
such  n^lect ;  but  taking  for  granted  that  a  shovel  would  do  as  well 
as  a  pitchfork,  or  a  broom,  or  any  thing  else,  ''  when  it  came  easy  to 
hand,"  and  perfiectly  well  satisfied  with  Larry's  ingenuity.  He  poked 
and  poked  up  the  caimney,  while  Ellen  stood  looking  on  at  his  exer- 
tions, her  head  upturned,  her  ample  mouth  open,  displaying  her  white 
foolish-looking  teeth  to  perfect  advantage.  Presently,  down  came 
such  an  accumulation  of  soot,  dried  stidcs,  day,  ana  disagreeables^ 
that  Nelly  placed  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  ran  into  the  kitehen,  ex- 
claiming '*  that  she  was  blinded  for  life ;"  while  the  young  lady,  htdf 
suffocated,  followed  her  example,  and  left  '*  mine  host  of  the  public  " 
to  arrange  his  crows'  nests  according  to  his  fancy.'    pp.  113— 1 17- 

'  Mark  Connor's  Wooing  and  Wedding ',  is  a  delightful  and 


•  A  lame  man. 
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not  uninstructive  tale.  We  must  extract  the  account  of  the 
Emeralder's  proceeding  in  the  former  business,  introduced  by  a 
portrait  of  the  hero  himself. 

*  "  Mr.  Connor"  (or,  as  he  was  called  in  his  own  land^  for  he  was  a 
rale  Emeralder— "  Mark,  the  traveller,")  was  a  fine  handsome  fellow, 
gifted  by  nature  with  an  animated,  expressive  countenance  and  man* 
ners  far  above  his  situation  in  life ;  there  was  a  mingling  both  of  wild- 
ness  and  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  address ;  and  his  garments,  of  the 
blended  costumes  of  both  countries;  had  a  picturesoue  appearance  to 
English  eyes.  He  could  never  be  reconciled  to  smooc-frocks,  to  which 
all  the  Irish  peasantry  have  a  decided  antipathy ;  but  he  had  discarded 
knee-breeches  and  woollen  stoddngs,  and  wore  trowsers,  which  cer- 
tainly looked  better  with  his  long  blue  coat ;  his  scarlet  waistcoat  was 
'*  smck  and  span  new,"  his  yellow  silk  neckerchief  tied  loosely,  so  as 
to  oisplay  his  fine  throat,  and  his  smart  hat  so  much  on  one  side  of  his 
thickly-curling  hair  that  it  seemed  almost  doubtful  if  it  could  retain 
its  position.  "  Mark,  the  traveller,"  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  respect- 
able cattle-dealer,  and  frequently  visited  England  to  dispose  of  live 
stock,  whether  pigs,  cows,  or  sheep,  which,  of  course,  he  could  seU 
more  cheaply  than  English  fiEurmers  could  rear  them.  He  had  long 
known  Helen  and  her  fother,  and  had  loved  the  former  with  more  con- 
stancy (I  am  sorry  for  it^  but  truth  must  be  told,)  than  Irishmen 
usually  possess. 

*  She  loved  him  too,  silently  and  unchangingly ;  the  gracefulness  of 
his  manners  first  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  saw — or  what,  even 
with  a  sensible  girl  in  love,  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing — she  fiui- 
cied  she  saw — good  and  noble  qualities  to  justify  her  attachment. 
Those  quiet,  pensive  sort  of  girls  have  always  ten  times  the  feeling 
and  romance  «f  your  sparkling  giddy  gipsies;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  Helen  discharged  all  her  duties  as  usual,  and  no  common  observer 
could  have  perceived  any  alteration,  yet  her  heart  often  wandered  over 
the  salt  sea,  beat  at  the  sound  of  the  Irish  brogue,  and  silently  en- 
quired if  indeed  the  natives,  of  the  green  island  could  be  uncivilized 
savages  ?  She  had,  moreover,  a  very  strong  passion  for  green,  and  it 
was  actually  whispered,  that  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  a  shamrock  brooch, 
carefully  concealed  by  the  folds  of  her  clear  white  kerchief.  Her 
elder  sister  had  been  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  widow,  within  twelve 
months,  and  resided  with  her  father  and  Helen ;  they  might  truly  be 
called  a  united,  contented  £unily;  perhaps  Helen  was  somewhat  more 
than  contented,  as  she  prepared  the  simple  sup[>er  for  their  visiter, 
who  had  been  some  days  expected,  and  who  sat,  in  their  neat  little 
parlour,  at  the  open  casement,  into  which  early  roses  and  the  slender 
!rersian  lilac  were  flinging  perfume  and  beauty ;  the  honest  farmer 
puffing  away  at  his  long  white  pipe>  as  he  leaned  half  out  on  the 
painted  window-sill. 

'  "  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Connor,  ye  don't  use  such  long  pipes  as  these 
'mi's  in  your  country !"  said  the  yeoman,  after  a  pause. 

'  "  Ye  may  say  that,  sure  enough ; — ^we  brake  them  off  close  to  the 
bowl — and  thin  it  comes  hot  and  strong  to  us." 

<  "  Ye  're  very  fond  of  things  hot  and  strong  in  that  plaoe^  Mister 
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Connor^  but  I'll  do  yea  the  justice  to  saj,  I  never  saw  you  in  liquor  all 
my  life,  though  I  have  known  you  now  mote  than  six  years." 

'  "  Nor  never  will^  sir>  I  hope  and  trust.  I  never  had  a  fiincy  for 
ity  nor  my  father  before  me^  which  was  a  povrerful  blessing  to  the  en- 
tire family^  seeing  it  kept  us  out  o'  harm's  way." 

'  "I  knew  I  had  something  particular  to  speak  to  you  about/'  re^ 
sumed  the  old  man.  *^  Do  yon  remember  the  last  lot  of  pigs  yon  sold 
me?" 

'  "  May-be  I  don't." 

'  *'  That  means  I  do^  I  take  it>  in  English.  Well,  perhaps  you  re- 
collect one  with  a  blade  head-^Hi  long-bodied  animal — strangely  made 
about  the  shoulders." 

*  f'  Ough,  an'  it 's  I  remember  it,  the  quare  baste !  good  rason  have 
I ;  with  its  wigly-wagly  tail,  and  the  skreetches  of  it.  Sure>  because 
ye  were  my  friend,  I  warned  ye  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  and 
you  ('cause,  ye  mind,  ye  said,  when  she  was  broadened  out,  she  would 
make  good  baoon,)  took  a  great  &icy  to  her,  and  so  I  let  you  have  her, 
a  dead  bargain." 

'  **  Baigain,  indeed !  she  would  eat  nothing  we  could  give  her,  and, 
knowing  she  was  Irish,  Helen  picked  the  potatoes,  mcsly  ones,  and 

'  Here  Mark  cast  a  look  of  indignation  at  his  host,  and  exclaimed— 

*  '^  Well  that  bates  Bannaher !  Miss  Helen,  who's  more  like  an 
angel  than  a  woman,  pick  potatoes  for  an  unmannerly  sort  of  a  pig ;  a 
Cmnaughi  pig,  too,  that  anUd  have  no  sort  of  mannors !  Sure  I  ought 
to  have  tould  ye.  Sir,  the  Gonnaught  chaps  (the  pigs  I  mane,)  'ill  never 
eat  boUed  potatoes — ^the  unmannerly  toaos,  it 's  just  like  them.  Well, 
to  make  up  for  his  ignorance,  take  y'er  pick  out  of  the  drove  for  no- 
thing, and  welcmne,  to  morrow,  ana  I  '11  go  bail  not  a  Gonnaught  pie 
is  in  the  lot*-&ot  a  squeak  did  they  give  getting  on  board,  mily  all 
quiet  and  civil  as  princes." 

'  ^'  lliank  ye,  that 's  honest,  and  more  than  honest,"  replied  the 
fiirmer.  "  1  have  no  objection  to  an  abatement — that 's  all  fair ;  but 
to  take  the  pig  for  nothing  is  what  I  won't  do,  fSor  ye  see  fair  is  fair,  all 
the  world  over." 

'  y  You  '11  do  what  I  say,  master,  because  ye 're  an  old  fiiend;  and 
be  in  no  trouble  on  account  of  the  cost,  for  I  've  had  a  powerful  dale 
of  luck  lately.  My  mother's  undo,  in  America,  is  dead,  and  left  a 
dale  more  behind  than  'ill  bury  him ;  a  good  seventy  a-pieoe  to  the 
three  of  us ;— and,  so  before  I  came  thiB  turn  to  England,  1  took  a  neat 
bit  of  ground  on.  my  own  account,  that  has  as  pretty  a  house  on  it  as 
any  in  the  country  for  the  siae  of  it ;  three  nice  rooms,  with  a  door  in 
the  middle,  and  a  loft ;  it  was  built  for  a  steward's  lodge>  and  a  bawn 
at  the  back,  with  every  convenience ;  and,  when  I  was  on  the  move,  I 
left  ten  pounds  o'  the  money  with  Matty,  my  youngest  brother,  to 
have  the  room  off  the  kitehen  boarded  for  a  parlour,  for  I  mean  te  have 
it  the  very  morral  of  an  Ei^lish  cottage,  as  I  mean— if— if— I  can — 
to  have  an  English — girl  for  a— a — ^wife." 

' ''  Wdl  dene,  weU  said  Mister  Gmnor ;  but  who  do  you  think 
would  go  over  with  you  to  that  unchristian  country,  where- 


'  ^'  Tax  y'er  pardon,  sir,  ye  're  under  a  mistake ;  there  are  as  good 
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Christians^  and  Protestant  Christians^  too,  ih  Ireland  as  in  England — 
(I  mean  no  offence) — and  with  such  as  fills  that  purse,  (and  he  drew 
from  his  hosom  a  long  leather  bag  and  flunK  it  on  the  table,)  and  snch 
a  boy  as  myself,  an  English  girl  may  be  had.  Mister  Grardiner  |  though 
(he  added  m  a  subdued  tone)  the  one  my  heart  is  set  upon  is  not  to  be 
bought  with  silver  or  sould." 

'  "  Not  bought  with  silver  or  sold,  Mr.  Mark !  Well,  hang  it, 
that's  more  than  I  'd  say  to  any  of  Uie  sex." 

*  **  Yon  wrong  them,  then,  sir ; — money  's  a  powerful  thing— but 
look,  there 's  some  of  them  (one  that  I  know  of  in  pardckler)  so  pure 
somehow — like  a  lilv,  for  all  the  world — that  a  heavy  sorrow  would 
crush,  or  the  least  thing  in  life  spot ;  and  nothing  could  buy  the  love 
of  thai  heart,  because,  as  well  as  I  can  make  it  out,  it  has  more  of 
heaven  than  earth  about  it." 

'  "  No  one  can  make  you  Irishmen  out,"  retorted  the  farmer,  laugh* 
ing:  '^  but  may  I  ask  who  this  lily — this  delicate  flower,  is?" 

*  '*  Is  it  who  it  is  ?  "  replied  Mark  t  ''  Why,  then,  no  one  but  y'er 
own  daughter,  Helen  Cktrdiner  by  name,  and  an  angel  by  nature ;  and 
now  the  murder 's  out,"  he  continued,  "  and  my  heart 's  a  dale  lighter." 

'  The  worthy  yeoman  put  down  his  pipe,  and  looked  at  Mark  Con- 
nor with  a  sort  of  stupia  astonishment ;  he  was  a  keen,  sensible  man, 
shrewd  and  knowing  in  matters  concerning  wheat,  r3re,  oats,  and  all 
manner  of  grain ;  the  best  judge  of  horse-flesh  in  the  whole  country ; 
and  such  a  cricketer  I  such  an  eye ! — could  get  six,  or,  perhaps,  seven^ 
notches  at  one  hit,  and  was,  even  then,  a  first-rate  bowler :  had,  more- 
overi  an  uncontaminated  afiPection  for  youthful  sports,  marbles,  ball, 
humming  and  spinning  tops,  and  woula  leave  his  pipe  at  any  time  for 
a  game  of  blind-man's-buff;  yet  it  was  certainly  true  ,*  that  the  idea  of 
Mark  Connor's  aspiring  to  the  station  of  his  son-in-law  never  once  en- 
tered the  honest  farmer's  head.  ''  My  Helen !  Well,  Mister  Connor, 
every  father,  that  is,  every  man  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  father,  must 
feel  as  a  compliment  an  offer — I  mean  such  as  your's — and  I  take  it 
very  sensible  that  you  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  first,  Mister 
Mark,  because,  of  course,  I  must  know  best.  As  to  Helen,  poor  rirl, 
she  has  never  thoueht  about  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  and,  indeed.  Mister 
Connor,  although  I  highly  respect  you,  and  knew  your  father  in  the 
Bristol  Market,  an  honest  man  (though  an  Irishman)  as  any  in  Eng- 
knd,  and  know  you  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  all ;  yet  I  must  say  my 
girl  is  very  dear  to  me,  I  should  not  like  to  trust — I  mean,  not  like  her 
to  leave  Old  England." 

'  Mark  Connor  was  not  much  discomfited  by  these  observations;  he 
pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  paused  a  moment  or  two,  dur- 
ing which  interval  the  farmer  resumed  his  pipe,  and  puflied,  and  pufled. 

f ''  You  were  quite  right,  farmer,"  resumed  the  lover,  after  a  pause, 
**  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  had  never  mentioned  matrimony  to 
Miss  Hden,  but  ye  see  I  mentioned •* 

'  <'  What  ?  " 

' ''  Why,  it  came  quite  natural  like,  the  least  taste  of  Jove,  and  she 
never  gainsaid  me,  as  she  listened  like  any  lamb." '    pp.  266 — 37"^' 

Although  this  is  a  longer  extract  than  we  can  conveniently 
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afford  room  for,  we  cannot  refrain  from  addins  another  scene 
from  the  same  story,  in  which  Mark  and  bis  Helen  are  exhibited 
as  man  and  wife. 

'  IVIark  Connor  was  any  thing  but  a  fool,  and  yet,  being  serionslr 
angry  with  his  mother  ana  the  gossiping  sisterhood  in  general,  he  did 
not  kiss  the  tears  from  Helen's  cheek,  his  customary  mode  of  cbasinc 
the  sorrowing  tokens  away,  but  in  no  very  sentle  tone  said,  *'  Ye'd 
better  leave  off  crying,  Helen,  and  let  us  have  our  supper  in  pace 
and  quietness — women's  tongues  and  women's  tears  are  always  ready 
when  not  wanted." 

'  "  I  seldom  trouble  you  with  my  tears,  Mark,"  replied  Helen, 
perhaps  a  little,  leetle,  pettishly. 

^  "  You've  seldom  reason,  flelen." 

^ ''  1  am  not  saying  I  have." 

*  "  But  I  say  you  have  not." 

'  Helen  was  silent — ^unjustly  so,  perhaps — but  it  was  a  slight  indi- 
cation of  woman's  temper,  and  Mark  was  in  no  humour  to  put  up 
with  it. 

'  "  I  say  you  have  not,  nor  never  have  had  since  you  have  been  my 
wife." 

*  The  remembrance  of  his  mother's  rudeness,  and  Judy  Maggs' 
vulgarity,  was  fresh  upon  her  mind,  and  she  ejaculated — 

'  "  Mark  !  Mark !  how  can  you  say  so  ?" 

*  "  Oh,  very  well !"  replied  the  husband,  '^  very  well !  I  suppose 
the  first  tale  you  tell  your  fistther,  and  he  coming  over  next  week,  will 
be  '  how  ill  f  have  used  you  !' " 

'  Helen  was  again  silent,  and  her  calm  features  assumed  somewhat 
the  expression  of  sulkiness. 

'  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  your  fiather  that  I  have  used  you  ill  ?" 
reiterated  Mark,  raising  his  voice  at  the  same  time. 

'  Helen's  tears  flowed  a^sh,  and  she  sobbed  forth,  '*  You  never 
did  tiU  now." 

'  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  both  Mark  and  Helen,  that  a  third 
and  fourth  party  were  witness  of  this  first  difference,  for,  had  they 
been  alone,  Clark's  pride,  and  Helen's  too,  would  have  given  way  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  neither  would  make  the  first  advance  towards  reconciliation, 
and  Mark  swore  a  wicked  oath;  and  ended  his  pretty  speech  by 
muttering  certain  words,  whose  import  was  that  he  wished  he  had 
never  married  an  Englishwoman.  This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  alL 
Helen,  now  really  angry  with  h^  husband,  and  justly  hurt  at  his 
unkindness,  left  the  kitchen  vnth  the  air  of  an  offended  princess,  and 
the  cooking  to  the  little  serving  maiden,  who  performed  it  most  sadly. 
'*  I'll  not  stay  supper,  thankee,  Mark,"  said  Blaney  O'Doole,  woo 
had  wisely  forborne  all  interference  in  a  most  tfitlri^  ^'ay,  rising  as 
he  spoke,  and  stroking  his  '^  cawbeen"  with  the  open  palm  of  his 
hand ;  ''  I'll  not  stay  supper,  I  thankee  kindly,  all  the  same,  but  I'll 
go  home ;  only,  Mark,  if  I  had  swore  that  way  at  Misthress  Blaney 
O'Doole,  my  wife,  you  know,  I  wouldn't  be  m  a  whole  skin  now, 
that's  all ;  good  night,  and  God  be  wid  ye  !" 

'  "  I'll  go  to  bed,  Mark,"    said  Matty,   '^  I'm  very  tired ;  only. 
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Mark>  asthore !  don't  be  bard  upon  Helen ;  sure,  ye  klioT^,  tbe  Eng- 
lish are  finer- like  tban  us,  and  I  saw  her  lip  shake  whin  you  swore  so 
at  her ;  and>  indeed,  I  can't  help  thinkin'  our  place  a  dale  nicer  than 
any  one  else's ;  she  does  bother  about  it  to  be  sure,  and  is  horrid  par- 
tiklar,  but  she's  gentle-hearted,  and  gave  me  such  a  beautiful  green 
«ilk  Barcelona  for  Sunday,  and  says  she'll  give  me  a  silver  watch  whin 
I'm  fifteen  ;-^on't  be  cruel,  Mark ;  do  you  know  that  when  I'm  a 
man,  I'll  marry  an  Englishwoman !"  And  oif  went  Matty,  but  not 
to  bed ;  he  left  his  brother  sitting  stubbornly  at  supper,  nis  elbows 
resting  on  the  table,  and  his  face  resting  oh  his  hands.  "  He's  in  one 
of  his  sulks,"  thought  the  good-natured  boy,  as  he  stole  round  the 
gable-end  of  the  house  to  his  sister-in-law's  bed-room  window,  '^  and, 
if  they're  long  coming,  they  are  desperate  long  goin' !  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  coax  Helen  to  go  and  make  it  up  with  him  ;  and  I'll  find  some 
way  to  punish  that  meddlesome  ould  woman — for  it  was  all  of  her  that 
my  motner  was  stirred  up  for  a  battle  to-night — as  if  Mark  hadn't  a 
right  to  his  own  way !"  These  thoughts  brought  Matty  or  Matthew 
Connor  to  the  little  window  that  was  curtained  on  the  outside  by  the 
leaves  of  some  fine  geraniums,  Helen's  own  particular  plants;  he 
peeped  through  the  foliage,  and  saw  Helen,  her  eyes  still  red  with 
weeping,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  small  Bible  (it  had  been  her 
fifither's  parting  gift),  as  she  sat  at  the  little  neat  dressing-table. 

'  '*  Helen !  Helen !"  said  he  softly,  *'  Helen  avoumeen !  don't  fret, 
dear,  but  jist  make  friends  wid  Mark ;  the  natur'  of  us  Irish,  you 
know,  is  hasty  and  hot ;  but,  sure,  Mark  loves  ye  (and  good  reason 
he  has)  more  than  his  heart's  blood,  and  it's  proud  he  is  to  have  an 
English  wife ;  sure  it  was  only^  this  momin'  he  owned  so,  and  he 
guidin'  the  plough ;  whin  Mister  Rooney,  the  man  with  the  big  farm, 
said  that  this  house  was  a  pattern  to  the  country  side,  '  it's  my  wife  I 
may  thank  for  it,'  made  answer  my  brother,  as  well  he  might." 

*  <<  For  your  mother  to  accuse  me  of  burning  a  live  pig !"  said 
Helen  indignantly. 

'  '^  Helen,  dear !  I  know  what  that  was  all  owin'  to,  that  blunder* 
in',  ould,  wizzen- faced,  eo-by-the-ground,  Judy  Maggs,  who,  whin  I 
tould  ye  the  pig  was  ready  for  bumin'  in  the  bam,  (meanin',  you  know, 
that  it  was  ready  to  ha^e'  the  hair  singed  off,  the  Hampshire  wav,  for 
bacon,  instead  of  bein'  scalded  our  way,)  was  all  in  a  fuss  to  know 
what  I  was  afther ;  I  was  no  way  inclined  to  mdfy  her  curiosity ; 
don't  you  mind,  I  mean  rimimber,  what  a  lantm'  puff  she  set  off  in 
tiiis  very  momin'  about  it?" 

'  Helen  sighed,  and  thought,  as  everybody  else  thinks  who  attempts 
to  improve  Ireland,  that  the  beginning  is  difficult,  if  not  daneerous^— 
c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  "  But  you'll  make  it  up  with  Mark, 
Helen ;  poor  fellow !  there  he  is  sitting  by  himself,  and  the  fire  out, 
and  Biddy  spoilt  the  supper  entirely — sorra  a  bit  he's  eat." 

'  "  Not  eat  any  supper !"  repeated  Helen,  slowly  looking  up. 

*  "  Not  as  much  as  'ud  fill  a  mite's  eye ! — and  Helen,"  added  the 
conninff  rogue,  *'  he  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  wasn't  over  well." 

*  Helen  tumed  over  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  then  dosed  and 
pushed  it  gently  from  her. 
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*^  Good  nighty  dear  Matty — don't  forget  joor  prayers — good 
night." 

'  Matty  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  woman's  hearty  wh)<^  it 
puzzles  many  a  philosopher  to  acquire ;  so  he  only  murmured  a  sincere 
**  God  bless  you  ]''  and  withdrew^  thinking  slyly  to  himself^  "  that 
'ill  bring  her  round,  any  way." 

'  Soon,  very  soon  after,  a  small,  gentle  hand  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
kitchen  door;  presently,  Helen's  face  appeared  at  the  opening,  sweet, 
but  serious.  Mark  pretended  to  be  botn  deaf  and  blind — he  still  re- 
tained his  position — and,  though  she  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  he 
moved  not.  Helen's  pride  and  her  affection  wrestled  for  a  moment 
within  her,  but  the  woman  tnumphed;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  looked  affectionately  in  his  face ; — it  was  enough — ''  there 
was  naebody  by,"  so  Mark  compromised  his  dignity,  and  the  past  was 
forgotten.  I  do  believe  this  was  the  last,  as  I  know  it  to  have  been 
the  first  quarrel  that  followed  Mark  Ck>nnor's  wooing  and  wedding.' 

pp.3(»-30R 

We  add  from  the  first  tale,  a  curious  piece  of  infonnatioi]» 
given  in  a  note. 


'  The  ''  ancient  Irish"  invariably  denominate  the  more  recent 
tiers,  '^  Cromelians."  A  whimsical  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred 
within  my  knowledge.  The  following  conversation  took  place,  a  few 
months  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  Iwtween  an  English  nousekeeper 
and  an  Irish  market  woman : — 

*  "  Good  morrow,  ma'am.    I  hope  ye  want  a  basket  this  fine  mom* 
ing,  ma'am?" 

«  "  I  believe  I  shall." 

'  "  Why,  then,  long  life  to  you,  ma'am,  I  hope  you'll  take  me.    I 
believe  you're  English,  ma'am?" 

'  "  Yes." 

^  '^  I  thought  so,  ma'am ;  I'm  English,  too.' 

'  ^'  Indeed  !  when  did  you  come  over  to  Ireland  ?' 

'  "  Oh,  ma'am,  I  came  over  wid  Oliver  Cromwell,  ma'am.' 


"  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen"  is  certainly  far  less  adapted  than 
Mrs.  Hall's  SketcheSi  to  make  the  condition  and  manners  of 
the  people  *  agreeably  and  advantageously  known ;'  but,  if  it 
supplies  a  darker  picture,  it  is,  we  fear,  not  less  true  to  nature 
and  to  fact.  The  tale  is  very  cleverly,  and^  in  parts,  power- 
fully written,  and  the  dialogue  is  occasionally  so  thoroughly 
Irish  as  almost  to  require,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  a  glos- 
sary. The  second  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  knot  of  White- 
boys. 

'  "  Well,  boys,"  said  Mulvaney,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  the  stuff  you 
are  made  of:  a  hundred  the  like  of  yon,  would  soon  clear  Ireland  of 
them  that  won't  leave  the  poor  even  what  the  cold  earth  itself  gives 
them,  barring  the  day-light  and  the  spring  water:  and^  to  my  knoir* 
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ledge,  both  one  and  other  of  them  is  paid  for  in  Dublin.  And  how 
short  a  time^  may  I  ask  yon^  will  the  mail-coach  be  bringing  down 
that  order  to  us^  when  Lord  Colverston^  and  Sir  Ralph  Thorndale^ 
and  Jack  Oglandby^  and  other  orange  magistrates  and  brunswickers, 
will  write  to  tell  the  Castle,  that  we  are  nothing  but  cattle  with  horns 
and  hoofs  ?  Aye^  boys,  that's  hanging  over  us,  and  worse  to  follow,  if 
we  don't  stir  ourselves.  So,  now  for  business.  You  see,  boys,  none 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  could  meet  here  this  evening,  but 
myself  and  Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  Flagnoolagh ;  but  there  is  their  names 
to  the  paper,  with  all  drawn  out  reglar,  that  is  demanded  from  you, 
according  to  your  oath. — Now,  listen,  while  I  call  over  your  names. 
Tim  Fahy,  Connel  St.  Leger,  Wat  Delahunt,  Val.  Tigne—its  put 
on  you  four,  to  shoot  old  Jack  Oglandby,  in  his  coach,  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  the  grove  between  the  bridge  and  Carragh." 

'  "  With  all  the  joy  of  my  heart,*'  said  Connel,  "  or  any  body  else 
that's  marked.  But  how  are  we  to  get  at  him  ?  Are  we  to  send  him 
a  civil  message  to  drive  out,  and  be  shot  dasently,  without  more 
trouble  ?  For  who  ever  saw  him  out  after  night*fall  this  many  a  long 
day?" 

*  *'  Leave  your  jeering,  Connel.  Better  heads  than  your's  have 
settled  all  that.  There's  to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  Charlesborough  next 
Wednesday.  The  whole  country  will  be  there  to  meet  the  English 
Lord,  who  is  come  to  look  after  his  estates ;  Jack  Oglandby  will  be 
there  among  the  rest,  to  fill  the  stranger's  mind  with  stories  against 
his  poor  tenants :  so,  as  the  thing  was  settled  long  ago,  the  committee 
thiuKs  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  when  he  is 
coming  back  that  lonesome  road.  Then,  it  will  be  a  gooa  lesson  to  the 
Englishman,  if  he  has  thoughts  of  grinding  us,  like  the  rest  of  them." 

*  ^'  It's  more  the  business  of  the  Carragh  boys,  nor  ours,"  said 
Fahy.  "  Why  should  it  be  put  on  us,  when  they  will  be  the  gainers 
in  the  end?" 

'  ''  The  Carragh  boys  wouldn't  be  backward,  if  they  were  called  to 
it,"  said  Cummusky,  from  the  chimney-corner ;  "  ana  a  good  reason 
the  committee  had  for  not  putting  it  on  them,  because  they  would  be 
the  first  suspected,  having  a  right  to  hate  the  ground  he  walks  on.  It 
isn't  becoming  to  reflect  upon  them  that  can't  answer ;  but  this  I'll 
say  for  them,  that  knows  their  mind,  they  don't  want  to  save  them- 
selves trouble ;  and  when  you  have  a  job  to  do  at  your  own  door,  the 
boys  from  Carragh  will  be  at  your  whistle." 

'  "  We'll  do  our  own  business,  and  theirs  too,"  said  Connel ;  "  and 

we'll  never  whistle  for  them,  if  it  isn't  to  dance  to  our  music.     Tim 

was  only  jealous  that  they'd  get  the  credit  of  it  all  to  themselves. 

Wasn't  that  it,  Tim  ?'" 

•         •        •         •        • 

*  "  It  can't  be  done  a- Wednesday,"  said  Delahunt ;  who  had  been 
for  some  time  evidencing  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  though  unper- 
ceived  by  his  associates.  "  There  is  an  entire  impossibility,  I  tell  you, 
to  do  it  then,  and  it  must  be  dropped  for  this  turn." 

'  "  What's  come  over  you,  aU  on  a  suddent  ?  "  exclaimed  St.  Leger, 
rather  angrily. 

'  ^'  Nothing  strange,"  replied  his  friend.    "  I  only  know  he  will  have 

VOL.  V. — N.S.  8  H 
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company  with  him  in  the  coach ;  and  one  wouldn't  treat  the  innocent 
all  as  one  as  the  guilty." 

' ''  Ah  !  what  a  bother  you  make  about  nothing.  To  want  and  hin« 
der  fair  play,  when  we  have  the  ball  at  our  foot  ?  What  matter  what 
company  he  has  ?  They  must  take  share  of  his  supper,  if  they  eat 
their  dinner  off  the  same  plate,  and  sorrah  mend  them." 

'  "  If  you  was  to  jibe  'till  you  are  tired,  Connel,  it  would  make  no 
differ.  Mr.  Mulvaney— Gentlemen— all  of  yon— iust  hear  me  out- 
I  was  yesterday  at  Rathedmond ;  and  the  whole  talk  of  the  kitchen 
was  of  the  great  doings  at  Charlesborough ;  and  how  the  parson  passed 
his  apology  because  the  mistress  was  weakly ;  and  Mrs.  Falconer  would 
not  go,  say  what  they  would.  But  Lady  Thomdale  would  not  be  de- 
nied about  Miss  Dora ;  and  all  the  servants  was  happy,  when  it  was 
settled  that  old  Mr.  Oclandby  would  take  her  there  in  his  coach,  and 
bring  her  back  safe  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  can't  bear  to  have 
her  a  minute  out  of  their  sight.  Now,  I  put  it  to  your  breasts,  if  it 
would  be  right  or  becoming  to  destroy  the  like  of  her,  only  ibr  having 
the  luck  of  sitting  beside  her  old  grand-uncle  ?  " 

'  "  There's  sense  and  reason  in  that,"  said  Val.  Tigne.  ''  Whatever 
we  are,  we  are  not  savages ;  and  none  other  would  raise  a  hand  to  in- 
jure her." 

'  This  sentiment  was  quickly  re-echoed  by  all  the  assembly,  with 
the  exception  of  Mulvaney  and  Murtagh  Cummusky,  who,  from  his 
smoky  seat,  muttered  an  imprecation  against  cowards  and  informers, 
and  laid  down  his  pipe  to  watch  the  event  of  this  interruption. 

*  ^'\  believe,  gentlemen,"  said  Mulvaney,  addressing  the  committee 
men,  *'  that  we  have  no  business  to  be  listening  to  fellows  laying  down 
the  law  to  us,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  straight  farward, 
wherever  we  order  them.  If  every  goesoon  that  is  frightened  at  the 
smell  of  powder,  is  to  contradict  men  of  courage  and  understanding, 
and  men  who  are  endangering  their  own  lives  for  the  good  of  the  poor, 
we  may  as  well  give  over  at  once,  and  let  them  be  all  sold  for  slaves — 
them  and  their  innocent  children.  But  that  shan't  be.  If  we  have  a 
traitor  among  us,  let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor :  he  shan't  ewape, 
if  he  was  my  own  brother.  Mind  that.  And  I  warn  yon  all,  boys,  if 
you  flinch  when  your  service  is  wanted,  as  it  is  now,  you  will  be  made 
such  examples,  toat  people  will  stop  their  ears  through  dread  <tf  hear- 
ing your  doom." 

' ''  There's  no  traitors  or  informers  here,  Mr.  Mulvaney,"  said  Con- 
neL  '^  If  Wat  spoke  in  a  hurry,  it's  what  many  a  better  man  done 
beibre  him ;  and  I'll  promise  for  him,  he'll  stand  his  ground  like  a 
man,  when  his  mark  is  before  him,  Wednesday  niffht.  £Dok  up,  Wat, 
and  shew  yourself  true  to  your  friend  and  your  oaUi." 

*  "  Oh !  Mr.  Mulvaney— oh  !  boys ! "  shouted  the  poor  fellow  in  a 
voice  of  agony ;  "  it  would  be  a  downright  murder  to  Aoot  the  young 
lady,  and  ' 

'  "  Will  no  one  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth  ?  "  cried  Mulvaney,  *'  before 
the  police  comes  in  upon  us.  Boys,  what  are  you  made  of,  that  you 
didn't  put  his  head  under  the  grate,  at  the  very  first  word  of  wicked- 
ness that  came  out  of  his  lips  ?  What's  come  over  you  to  listen  to  hia 
preaching  ?     What  is  it  to  any  of  yoit,  if  mischief  was  to  happen  to  a 
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young  girl,  when  the  first  blow  is  struck  for  the  glory  of  God^  and  the 
good  of  Ireland  ?  And  if  the  ball  that  rids  the  world  of  a  tyrant, 
finishes  her  at  the  same  time^  what  great  harm  is  done  ?  An't  it  what 
she  deserves  ?  Doesn't  the  blood  of  the  hanging,  scourging,  torturing, 
flaying  Oglandbies,  flow  thick  in  her  veins  ?  Hadn't  she  one  to  her 
grandfather,  who  hunted  Christians  with  blood-hounds  in  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  ?  Your  uncle,  Connel  St.  Leger,  was  one  of  them,  and 
bis  blood  calls  for  revenee  from  you.  Isn't  she  daughter  to  him  who 
draws  his  living  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor,  and  would  tear 
the  only  fould  of  a  blanket  from  the  desolate  orphan,  sooner  nor  lose 
one  halfpenny  of  his  tithe  ?  And  is  it  that  such  as  she  may  dress  in 
silks  ana  satins,  and  ride  in  a  coach,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  be 
robbed  and  peeled,  'till  you  and  your  families  will  think  it  a  mercy  to 
be  let  lie  down  at  the  back  of  a  mtch,  and  die  of  hunger,  and  cold,  and 
nakedness  ?  " 

*  ^*  There's  sense  and  reason,  I  believe,  in  that,"  said  Murtagh ;  "  and 
where's  the  spalpeen  will  dar  to  contradict  it  ?  " 

'  "  Murta^^  Cummusky,"  said  Connel ;  "  you  may  fault  your  budget, 
and  welcome ;  but  it  don  t  become  you  to  put  names  on  them  that  is 
your  betters.  And  Mr.  Mulvaney,  with  all  submission  to  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  there's  no  need  to  talk  to  us,  as  if  we  were  stocks 
and  atones.  There's,  not  a  man  here  that  isn't  steady,  though  for  a 
minute  he  might  be  started  at  the  thought  of  killing  a  woman  in  cold 
blood :  but  they  all  see  it  can't  be  help^ ;  and  a  trifle  won't  stand  in 
their  way  when  it  comes  to  the  push.  Wat,"  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  '^  I  answered  for  you  before,  and  you  didn't  disparage  my 
commendation — I  pass  my  word  for  you  now,  once  more ;  so,  thmk  of 
yourself,  and  of  your  character,  and  of  your  oath,  not  counting  the  love 
there  is  between  us  both." 

'  "  Mr.  Mulvaney,"  said  Wat,  shaking  off  his  friend  roughly,  "  order 
me  to  go  shoot  him  in  his  own  parlour,  in  the  broad  day  light,  and  I'll 
do  it~«nd  I'll  die  for  it — and  they  may  cut  me  in  pieces,  before  I'll 
betray  a  hair  of  one  of  your  heads ;  but  I  couldn't  harm  her :  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out  murder  after  me,  as  I  walked  along  the  rood ; 
for  didn't  she  save  my  own  life,  and  more  nor  all,  my  mother's  life, 
when  the  fever  frightened  all  but  herself  and  her  father  from  the  door  ? 
I  won't  have  a  hand  in  her  death—I  won't,  I  say — no,  I  won't,  and 
that's  enough." 

*  *^  Since  he  is  so  positive,"  said  Cummusky,  coming  forward,  ^'  it's 
best  not  waste  time  advising  him.  Let  me  take  his  place.  I  have  a 
steady  hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  without  bragging  of  a  loyal  and  stout 
heart.  All  I  say,  Mr.  Mulvaney,  is  this,  that  you  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen on  the  committee,  would  do  well  to  know  your  men,  before  you 
put  the  lives  of  half  the  country  in  their  keeping." 

*  "  Keep  to  your  trade,  Murtagh,  I  tell  you,"  said  St.  Leger,  strug- 
gling against  the  passion  which  crimsoned  his  face,  and  caused  his 
broad  <£est  to  heave  quick  and  high,  though  he  still  spoke  with  some 
degree  of  calmness.  '*  If  the  lads  of  this  country  don't  please  you,  go 
back  to  Munster,  where  you  came  from,  and  we'll  never  break  our 
hearto  for  the  loss.  Wat,"  again  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  him  sternly  in  the  £bm»,  ''  you  hear  what  flings  are  cast  in 
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your  teeth^  and  what  we  all  come  under  from  your  nonsensicalnen- 
Will  I  listen  to  it,  do  you  think?— Will  I  be  said  to  have  a  coward, 
and  an  informer,  for  my  comrade? — Will  I  lie  down  with  the  curse  of 
my  country  on  my  head,  for  trusting  a  false-hearted  and  a  faint- 
hearted traitor  ?  Vou  are  tender  about  the  life  of  one,  who  would 
think  it  a  compliment  to  let  you  clean  her  shoes ;  and  have  you  no 
feeling  for  me,  who  would  choke  my  brother  for  your  sake  ?  Now 
choose  between  me  and  her,  for  out  of  this  room  you  will  never  stir,  'till 
you  have  my  life,  or  I  have  your*s,  if  you  don't  abide  by  the  orders  of 
the  committee." 

'  "  Spoke  like  what  is  becoming  in  your  creed,"  cried  Mulvaney, 
with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  ''  And  you,  Wat,  is  all  the  blood  of  t£e 
Delahunts,  lashed  out  of  you  by  the  cat-o-nine-tails  of  the  Oglandbics, 
that  a  drop  of  it  won't  mount  to  your  cheeks,  to  raise  a  blush  for  your 
stupidity  ?  " 

^  In  spite  of  this  eloquent  appeal  to  the  blood  of  the  Delahunts,  not 
a  particle  of  it  would  tinge  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  voung  man, 
as  he  stood  perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling.  That 
he  was  inwardly  agitated  could  only  be  guessed  by  a  tdight  quiver  of 
his  lips,  and  the  moisture  which  had  gathered  thick  on  his  forehead  ; 
and  no  one  felt  inclined  to  break  the  silence  which  followed  Mulvaney 's 
harangue.  He  shaded  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  his  hand,  and  then 
quietly  placed  it  in  the  eager  grasp  of  St.  Leger. 

*  ''•  Connel,  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,"  he  said,  in  a  deter- 
mined voice.  "  I  will  do  wliat  I  am  commanded,  only  don't  talk  more 
to  me  now." 

'  ''This  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Mulvaney,  rubbing  his  bands: 
"  and  now  boys,  let  us  have  one  glass  a-piece,  and  go  home  like  sober 
men.  Wat,  I  am  right  glad  you  have  come  to  your  senses,  and  my  word 
for  it,  you'll  never  repent  taking  good  advice." 

*  "  And,  Wat,"  said  Cummusky,  winking  at  Mulvaney,  as  he  took 
the  glass  in  his  hand,  "  don't  mt  if  you  are  a  sweetheart  out  of 
pocket :  only  get  the  lands  of  Carragh  back  again,  boy,  and  yon  may 
pick  and  choose  any  lord's  daughter  in  the  land,  if  your  fancy  runs 
that  way." 

'  *'  You  tinkering  thief,"  cried  Delahunt,  in  a  rage,  "  if  yoa  don't 
stop  your  jibing  at  me,  I'll  brain  you  on  the  spot,  no  matter  who  gives 
you  countenance." 

' ''  What  are  you  about  ?  "  said  Mulvaney,  stepping  between  them. 
"  Have  you  no  enemies,  but  friends,  to  be  fighting  vnui  ?  Have  done, 
I  say,  or  I'll  settle  you  both.  Take  off  your  glasses,  quick,  and  go  out 
one  after  another,  separately,  that  there  may  be  no  eyes  nor  ears  to 
have  stories  to  tell  another  time.  Remember  Tuesday  evening,  at 
Briny  Killions.  Oh  !  boys,  I  was  forgetting. — ^Any  of  you  that  wants 
to  go  to  confession,  it  is  better  be  at  Biddy  Cahill's  next  Monday, 
where  Mr.  O'Floggin  holds  a  station.  Don't  be  troubling  Mr.  DuflT, 
who  is  getting  into  years,  and  ought  to  have  a  little  rest.  The  other 
is  young  and  strong,  and  got  his  edication  at  Maynooth ;  so  that  he 
understands  your  meaning  better.  Don't  be  stopping  in  the  town : 
and  if  any  body  finds  out  that  you  were  speaking  to  me,  you  know  you 
want  to  be  employed  on  the  new  line,  ana  that  1  was  willing  to  oblige 
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you  oil,  after  I  go  over  the  ground  again.     That's  enough  now^  boys — 
scatter^  scatter.**     pp.  20 — 24, 

Our  next  extract  describes  a  visit  of  consolation  from  the 
said  Mr.  Duff,  a  parish  pries t,  to  one  of  his  flock,  who  is  in- 
consolable for  the  loss  of  an  only  daughter. 

'  Mrs.  Costigan  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake ;  and  though  his  condolence  consisted  of  a  string  of  the  veriest 
matter -of-iact  truisms,  which,  at  times,  irritated,  rather  than  soothed 
her,  still  there  was  a  thorough  good-nature  in  his  feelings,  which  threw 
a  glow  of  kindliness  over  his  most  common-place  expressions,  and  re- 
pressed any  inclination  to  be  angry.  Then,  he  could  patiently  listen 
to  the  often-repeated  story  of  her  grief,  which,  in  circumstances  like 
her's,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  kindest  offices  which  a  friend  can  per- 
form. 

'  His  visits,  therefore,  had  usually  the  effect  of  dissipating,  for  a 
time,  her  sadness,  which  her  husband  put  to  the  account  of  his  wise 
counsels,  not  suspecting  that  the  bustle  attendant  upon  his  coming, 
had,  by  hr,  the  greatest  share  in  producing  this  amendment.  In  fact, 
having  something  to  do,  is  an  admirable  anodyne  for  intense  feeling. 
That  the  mind  can  be  wholly  engaged  with  one  overwhelming  idea, 
while  the  hands  are  busied  with  a  variety  of  things,  all  to  be  put  to 
different  uses,  or  arranged  in  proper  order,  is  not  true  in  real,  dovm- 
right  experience,  though  it  may  be  indispensable  to  the  complete  keep- 
ing of  the  moral  picturesque.  Occupation,  particularly  that  which  in- 
cludes loco-motion,  produces  a  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  most 
determined  to  keep  fast  hold  of  one,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and 
though  the  only  effect,  at  first  perceptible,  may  be  a  painful  sensation 
of  bewilderment  and  distraction,  nevertheless  the  keen  edge  of  the  feel- 
ings is  insensibly  blunted,  and  the  more  constant  the  occupation,  the 
sooner  will  the  intensity  of  feeling  subside.  It  is  from  this  cause,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  thou^  violent  in  their  first  flow, 
appear  to  exhaust  themselves  at  once.  They  have  not  the  leisure  to 
brood  over  their  sensibilities.  While  their  hands  must  be  busy,  their 
heads  cannot  be  quite  uninterested ;  and  where  head  and  hands  make 
common  cause  ag«tinst  the  heart,  its  throbbings  will  be  kept  under. 

*  In  this  way,  Mrs.  Costigan  was  unwittingly  cheated  of  a  full  half- 
hour  of  her  monopolizing  sorrow,  while  preparing  the  luncheon  for  her 
guest,  and  carving  the  cold  goose,  and  worrying  herself  with  trying  to 
draw  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  Cape  wine  with  a  fork,  and  pressing  nim 
over  and  over  again  to  eat  and  drink,  and  replenishing  his  plate  and 
his  glass,  contrary  to  his  earnest  protestations  of  being  unable  to  swal- 
low another  mouth-full.  Between  the  intervals  of  eating  and  defend- 
ing his  plate  from  the  inroad  of  provisions,  which  mieht  have  satisfied 
the  appetite  of  three  hungry  men,  ]\Ir.  Duff  contrived  to  draw  off  her 
attention  still  farther  from  herself,  by  detailing  pretty  minutely  the 
various  reports  of  the  doings  at  Charlesborough. 

*  Mrs.  Costigan  became  interested,  and,  for  another  half- 
hour,  not  only  listened,  but  asked  questions,  and  made  some  lively 
comments,  not  much  to  the  nobleman's  advantage.     Mr.  Duff  had  sue- 
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needed  beyond  his  expectations^  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  efFects 
of  his  conversation,  that,  most  unfortunately,  as  he  was  rising  to  take 
leave,  he  congratulated  her  upon  recovering  her  spirits. 

'  '*  Nothing,"  said  he,  shaking  her  affectionately  by  the  hand,  "  could 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  you  cheerful,  once  again,  as  yon  used 
to  be.  It  will  enliven  us  all,  and  add  some  dozen  of  years  to  your  own 
life.  And  now,  like  a  sensible  woman,  give  over  your  grief,  and  try  and 
be  glad  that  your  little  daughter  is  an  angel  in  heaven." 

'  Lord  Farnmere,  and  his  dressing-gowns,  and  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  him,  vanished  instantly  from  her  memory,  and  the  one  idea 
which  had  been  juatied  out  for  a  moment,  from  tne  place  it  oocupied, 
again  took  possession  of  its  strong  hold  in  her  imaginatioo.  The  re- 
vulsion of  reeling  was  so  sudden,  that  it  completely  overpowered  her ; 
and  she  answered  with  more  bitterness  than  sne  had  ever  given  way  to 
before,  though  often  sorely  tried  by  his  attenopts  to  comfort  her — 

€  c€  y^j  should  I  be  elad  for  that,  Mr.  JJuf^}  It  is  no  angel  I 
want — it  IS  my  own  child,  just  as  she  left  me.  What  do  I  kaow  about 
angels,  only  tnis,  that  if  she  is  one,  it  is  little  she  will  think  about 
her  poor  mother? — and  if  I  was  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  that  she 
would  look  down  on  me,  and  would  not  run  and  throw  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  be  all  as  one  to  me  as  ever,  I  would  not  stay  one  hour  in 
it,  if  all  the  world  was  offered  to  me  as  a  bribe." 

'  '^  Oh  !  Mrs.  Costigan !  Them  are  fearful  words  for  a  Christian's 
mouth  to  speak.  It  is  no  such  easy  thing  to  get  to  heaven,  that  you 
•ahould  make  light  of  it." 

*  "  It's  useless  to  talk  to  me  in  that  wav,  Mr.  Duff.  It  is  not  hea- 
yen  I  am  thinking  about,  or  want  to  thinK  about.  How  do  I  know  if 
there  is  such  a  place  at  all  ?  It  is  the  one  I  lost,  that  my  heart  is  fixed 
in,  and  I  won*t  be  happy  without  her,  if  all  the  priests,  and  the  pope 
himself,  were  to  preach  till  they  were  tired." 

*  "1  declare  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  listen  to  yon,  Mrs.  Costiflanp— « 
sensible  woman,  and  a  welUread  woman  like  you  I  If  you  wooM  only 
think  of  yourself.  Why,  sure,  you  are  not  worse  off  than  many ;  and 
what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you,  if  you  won*t  be  satisfied,  when  I  tell 
yon  that  your  diild  is  an  angel }  " 

*  "  There  is  no  comfort  in  it,  Mr.  Duff.  It  ndffht  satisfy  you,  who 
never  had  one  to  lose — but  to  talk  to  me !— to  tefl  me  to  be  content, 
because  she  is  flying  about  with  wings,  in  the  sky,  when  I  want  to 
have  her  here,  pressmg  her  to  my  heart !  Yon  might  as  well  tell  the 
beggar  that  is  perishing  with  oud,  to  bring  heat  into  his  bones  by 
plunging  into  the  frozen  pool  without  there." 

'  She  walked  about  the  room,  wringing  her  hands,  and  ejaculating  in 
a  manner  approaching  to  frantic  ;  while  Mr.  Duff  stood  atguing  with 
himself  whether  to  rebuke  her  diarply  for  her  impiety,  or  endeavour 
to  calm  her  by  speaking  gently.  The  latter  course  was  the  most  con- 
genial to  his  disposition ;  but,  after  puazling  lior  some  time,  he  oould 
only  bring  forward  one  of  his  good  sayings,  which  he  had  oiien  tried 
before,  and  as  often  foiled  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

*  "  We  ought  all  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  Mrs.  Costigan^ 
whatever  that  is." 

Well,  I  am  resigned,  because  I  can't  help  myself:  and,  after 
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jbH,  He  hai  been  better  to  me  than  you  would  be,  though  He  har 
pBaished  me ;  for  He  left  what  remained  of  her  with  me^  so  that  I 
can  tell  the  very  spot  where  she  lies^  and  I  can  go  and  cry  over  it 
when  I  chooee ;  but  yon  would  bid  me  look  for  her,  I  don't  know 
where ;  and  even  if  I  did  find  her,  the  chance  is,  that  I  would  not 
know  her,  from  all  I  can  learn  from  you." 

' ''  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  little  respect  for  your  clergy,  as  to  speak 
after  such  a  manner,"  said  Mr.  Duff,  quite  dispirited*  "  I  can  .only 
make  bad  worse  by  staying  any  longer ;  so  I  wiU  go  away,  and  I  nope 
you  will  soon  see  your  error,  and  be  another  woman  entirely."  ' 

This  is  a  touching  exhibition  of  natural  feeling  under  the 
helplessness  of  religious  ignorance.  Poor  Mrs.  Costigan  is  re* 
presented  as  a  curious  compound  of  ail  that  b  estimable  in 
£iillen  human  nature,  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  every  op- 
posite quality;  In  a  word,  a  real  Irish  woman, — her  mind  of  a 
superior  order,  but  unstored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  undis- 
ciplined by  education  or  religious  principle.  By  some  means  or 
other,  however,  she  meets  with,  and  is  induced  to  purchase,  a 
Protestant  Bible ;  and  the  following  conference  takes  place  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Mr.  Duff  and  his  somewhat  troublesome  pa- 
rishioner. 

'  "  Ah !  woman  dear,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  "  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  world,  did  you  oome  by  a  Protestant  Bible  ?" 

*  *'  I  bought  it — but  no  matter  for  that*  How  it  came  makes  no  dif- 
ference one  way  or  another.  What  I  want  now  is  for  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it  f" 

"'  Oh  f  sure,  what  could  I  think  of  it,  only  what  I  ought  to  think 
of  it  ?^It  is  a  eood  book— nobody  will  deny  that ;  and  provided  a  man 
don't  take  a  bad  meaning  out  of  it,  but  just  read  on  quietly,  a  bit  now 
and  then,  without  wanting  to  understand  more  than  tne  Church  thinks 
proper  for  the  laity,  it  would  never  do  him  the  least  harm.  So  don't 
be  afraid  of  me-~we  are  old  friends,  who  would'nt  quarrel  for  a  trifle. 
If  you  have  a  fancy  for  reading  it,  keep  your  own  secret,  and  I  will 
never  tell." 

' ''  Answer  me  this,  Mr.  Duff.— Did  yon  ever  read  it  yourself?" 
'  "  Aye,  did  I — ^both  in  Latin  and  English ;  and  mighty  fine  reading 
it  is,  particularly  in  Latin." 

*  "  And  answer  me  another  question.«^How  can  you  be  so  cheerful, 
as  you  always  are,  after  reading  such  a  book  ?" 

*"  Blessings  on  you  1  Is  it  you  that  makes  a  wonder  of  that  ?— You 
that  would  read  all  the  books  in  print,  if  they  came  in  your  way,  and 
only  be  the  more  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  joke,  the  minute  after.  Ah  I 
you  little  know  all  I  had  to  read  in  my  £iy,  and  reading  that  was  dull 
enough  16  make  a  man  stupid  at  the  time ;  but  when  it  was  over,  what 
Was  to  hinder  me  enjoying  myself  like  another  ?" 

' "  You  have  not  come  at  my  meaning  yet,  Mr.  Duff,"  she  answered, 
impatiently.  "  But  may-be  you  will  understand  me,  when  I  ask  you, 
what  is  sin  ?" 

» '*  Any  fool  could  answer  that,"  said  Mr.  Duff.  **  Why  don!t  your- 
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self  know^  that  sin  is  wickedness^  and  the  worst  of  wickedness  ?~^ 
what  I  hope  you  and  I^  and  the  like  of  us^  will  wash  our  hands  of  en« 
tirely." 

'  '^  That's  beautifully  spoken,"  said  Ned,  *'  for,  bad  as  we  are,  and  to 
my  mind  we  are  bad  enough,  yet  it  would  be  a  poor  story  to  tell,  if  we 
had  any  of  that  among  us." 

' ''  Mr.  Duff,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Costigan, 
''  that  that  book  has  put  thoughts  m  my  mind,  which  will  not  let  me 
have  an  easy  minute.  I  cannot  now  sit  down  quietly  to  grieve  over 
my  own  trouble,  but  some  of  its  words  will  take  hold  of  me,  and  every 
thing  else  is  banished  from  my  memory.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  witn 
me,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  why  it  should  make  me  selfish  and  un- 
easy. To  my  knowledge,  I  never  did  harm  to  a  living  being,  nor 
never  committed  a  sin  since  the  hour  I  was  born  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
turn  the  second  leaf,  open  it  where  I  will,  but  I  feel  frightened  at  my- 
self, as  if  I  was  the  worst  that  the  blessed  air  ever  blew  upon,  and  I 
dread  often  to  raise  my  eyes,  for  fear  of  seeing  sin  stare  me  in  the  face." 

'  '*  That  only  shews  you  have  a  tender  conscience,  Mrs.  Costigan  ; 
and  you  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  a  tender  conscience." 

* "  Then,  every  thing  that  happens,  let  it  be  as  bad  as  it  may,  is 
nothing,  after  all,  but  a  receipt  for  happiness  !  That  is  strange  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Duff:  and  though  l  would  be  as  willing  as  most  people  to 
be  guided  by  what  you  say,  yet  I  am  in  the  dark  to  see  why  I  ought 
to  be  happy,  because  a  whole  book  is  written  all  against  myself,  ac- 
cusing me,  and  condemning  me,  and  telling  me  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  me,  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

*  "  You  see,  Mrs.  jCostigan,"  said  Mr.  Duff,  after  puzzling  for  a  few 
minutes,  ^  the  Bible  is  a  book  to  advise  us  for  our  good ;  and  every 
one  that  advises  us  for  our  good,  must  say  sharp  things  to  us,  and 
threaten  what  not,  to  make  us  behave  ourselves :  just  as  good  parents 
have  to  manage  with  their  children.  They  have  to  scold  them,  and 
call  them  imps,  and  blackguards,  and  vagabonds ;  and  they  must  fly 
into  a  passion,  and  threaten  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  leave  them  a 
mark  to  carry  with  them  to  their  graves ;  and,  after  all,  they  have  no 
meaning,  but  to  frighten  them  into  good  manners.  Now,  that  is  the 
way  with  what  you  have  been  reading.  It  is  to  keep  you  close  to  your 
duty,  and  nothing  else,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

* "  And  there 's  not  a  woman  from  this  to  America,  wants  less  to  be 
checked  about  her  duty  than  herself,"  said  Ned.  "  So,  Sally,  dear, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  thing  that  would  blame  you  on  that  score." 

'  *'  There  's  no  use  in  tsJking  to  me  after  such  a  fashion,  Ned.  If 
that  book  is  what  it  says  it  is,  it  cannot^ deal  in  fooleir  and  game- 
making ;  and  if  there  is  meaning  in  words,  it  speaks  nome  to  my 
heart,  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  what  am  I  to  answer  when  I  cannot 
deny  it  ?" 

"'As  for  that  matter,"  said  Mr.  Duff,  "  we  are  all  sinners;  but 
you  know  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  do  the  b^t  we 
can  for  our  own  souls." 

' "  I  never  did  any  thing  but  what  was  good  for  my  soul,  Mr.  Duff, 
as  you  can  vouch  for  me.  Indeed,  how  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  For, 
not  to  praise  myself,  I  can  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  in  any 
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goodness  I  ever  did,  I  never  thought  of  God  at  all,  it  came  so  natural 
^nd  so  easy  to  me.  Yet  that  is  no  comfort  to  me  now  ;  for  if  sin  is  in 
me,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  And  if,  after  all,  I  want  mercy,  what 
am  I  to  do  more  to  deserve  it,  than  J  have  been  doing  all  my  life  ?  It 
is  a  folly  to  tell  me  to  be  one  bit  better  than  I  am,  fur  that  is  impos- 
sible. Since  these  thoughts  came  into  my  mind,  I  tried  what  I  could 
do  in  that  way,  and  the  more  I  try,  the  more  my  uneasiness  increases, 
instead  of  going  off." 

' "  It  all  comes,  Mrs.  Costigan,  from  vour  not  looking  at  the  differ- 
ence between  sin.  There  is  mortal  sm,  which  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  tremble  in  his  skin ;  and  there  is  venial  sin,  which  is  a  trifle. 
The  word  venial  may  shew  you  how  little  matter  it  is ;  and  that  is  all 
that  you  and  I,  and  other  good  Christians,  have  any  thing  to  do 
with." 

'  "  I  never  once  thought  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Costigan,  eagerly  catch- 
ing at  any  thing  to  relieve  her  distress. — "  But  it  is  so  long  since  I 
said  the  catechism,  that  I  forget  mv  seven  deadly  sins,  as  if  I  never 
heard  their  names.  Put  me  in  mind  of  them,  Mr.  Duff,  that  I  may 
be  sure  I  am  safe  from  them." 

* "  Isn't  it  odd,"  said  he,  after  thinking  a  while,  "  how  things  will 
ran  out  of  a  man's  memory  ?  I  once  had  them  so  pat,  that  1  could 
count  them  over  like  a  school-boy;  but  now,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  nic 
recoUect  the  first.  If  I  could  catch  that,  the  rest  would  follow  in  a 
minute.  However,  no  matter.  If  you  ask  old  Alice,  or  the  School- 
master, or  any  of  the  Carmelites,  who  teach  the  catechism  in  the  chapel 
of  a  Sunday,  they  will  tell  you  all  about  them." 

'  *'  No  need  to  go  out  of  this  room,  for  I  remember  them  myself,  as 
well  as  if  I  was  put  through  the  question  yesterday,"  said  Ned,  quite 
proud  of  himself,  at  knowing  more  than  the  Priest.  "  This  is  what 
the  master  says — '  How  many  are  the  chief  mortal  sins,  commonly 
called  capital  and  deadly  sins.^*  says  he — and  then  comes  the  answer — 
*  Seven — ^pride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  sloth.*  Am 
I  right  in  my  count,  Mr.  Duff  .^" 

'  "  Every  one  of  them  right,  Ned,  and  in  their  proper  place.  You 
have  them  so  glib,  by  remembering  the  first  word.  I  could  have 
taken  you  up  the  minute  you  said  '  pride,'  only  you  got  on  so  quick, 
there  was  no  overtaking  you." 

'  '^  The  Bible  bears  hard  enough  upon  me,"  said  ]\Irs.  Costigan, 
"  but  you  and  the  catechism  have  sealed  my  doom  at  once.  It  re- 
quires no  witchcraft  to  understand,  that  if  them  be  deadly  sins,  I 
must  be  a  deadly  sinner,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  them  who  found 
out  that  for  me." 

'  *'  Sally,  dear !  Sally,  dear !"  said  her  husband,  ''  what's  come  over 
you  this  evening.?  Haven't  you  trouble  enough  already,  without 
hunting  after  sin  to  harass  and  fret  you  to  no  end  ?" 

*  "  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  that  catechism,  when  I  consider  the 
matter  coolly,"  said  Mrs.  Costigan,  addressing  the  Priest,  in  a  manner 
any  thing  but  cool.  "  It  is  only  a  trick,  as  you  say,  to  frighten  chil- 
dren ;  for  every  one  of  them  things  that  it  calls  deadly  sins,  are  just 
pieces  of  myself,  that  came  into  the  world  with  me,  and  won't  part  me 
till  death  kys  his  hand  upon  me  and  them. — Sure  I  never  denietl  that 
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I  was  proud — you  often  told  me  so,  and  made  a  joke  of  h,  which  shewed 
how  little  you  thought  of  it.  Then,  as  for  anger — why  I  am  angry 
this  minute  with  you,  and  angry  with  mTself,  and  angry  with  Him 
who  made  my  lot :  and  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  help  it,  for 
I  have  a  right  to  be  anery. — ^And  who  could  blame  me,  if  I  was  en- 
vious at  seeing  others  with  their  child  upon  their  knee,  while  my  own, 
that  I  had  the  best  right  to,  is  lying  in  llathedmond  ?  Now,  suppoe- 
ing  all  that  to  be  deadly  sin,  what  is  to  become  of  the  whole  world 
that  never  stops  committing  it  ?  What  is  to  become  of  myself,  if  I 
must  live  and  aie  in  it ;  and  I  see  nothing  else  before  me  ?" 

<  *^  Don't  talk  of  dying  in  mortal  sin,  my  dear  woman— don't  let 
such  a  thought  ever  come  into  your  head.  If  you  should  have  the 
misfortune,  at  any  time,  to  fall  into  it,  do  as  the  catechism  desires  yen, 
when  it  says— Ned,  what  does  it  say  we  must  do  when  we  £^11  into 
mortal  sin  ?" 

' ''  We  must  repent  sincerely,  and  ge  to  coDfession  as  soon  as  po^ 
sible." 

*  "  At  that  rate,  I  would  tire  out  all  the  priests  in  Irehmd,  for 
there  is  not  a  minute  but  I  ought  to  be  confessing :  and  as  for  repent* 
ance,  how  could  any  one  be  sorry,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  lor  what 
comes  upon  them  so  naturally,  and  so  often,  that  I  defy  die  best  hand 
at  arithmetic  to  keep  the  count  ?  So,  drop  the  catechism,  Mr.  DufT^ 
for  it  don't  help  you,  nor  would  I  give  a  straw  for  one  word  it  saya> 
after  such  nonsense." 

^  '^  Oh!  Mr.  Duff,  dear,"  said  Ned,  *^  lay  your  orders  on  hcete  quife 
reading  that  book  entirely.  What  business  have  such  aa  we  to  meddle 
with  what  don't  belong  to  us  ?  She  has  plenty  of  fine  books  to  rise 
her  spirits,  and  you  ought  to  tell  her  to  keep  to  them,  like  a  sensible 
woman,  as  she  was  ever  accounted." 

<  *^  Ned  says  what  has  sense  upon  the  fiace  of  it,  and  I  most  saj, 
you  are  ill  advised  to  take  to  such  reading,  without  the  ooosent  of  your 
clergy.  If  your  heart  was  set  upoii  it,  I  would  have  let  you  fiulow 
your  fancy,  as  I  know  you  would  take  your  own  way,  no  natter  who 
said  against  it,  once  you  got  a  thing  into  your  head :  but  I  would  have 
warned  you,  what  St.  Peter  says,  and  says  of  that  very  book,  that  it 
is  hard  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  uiueamed  will  only  read  it  to 
their  own  destruction.  You  may  take  my  word  that  St.  Peter  says 
all  that,  for  I  read  it  myself,  and  heard  it  repeated  a  hundred  times. 

' ''  I  can  shew  you  the  very  place,  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Costigaa.  **  I 
soon  found  it  out,  as  I  did  plenty,  to  startle  a  stouter  heart  than  mine. 
It  was  this  very  thing  that  made  me  ask  tou  for  instmctien.  I 
thought  that  as  religion  was  your  business,  and  that  you  got  all  the 
learning  to  make  yoa  master  of  it,  that  I  could  be  in  no  danger  with 
you  for  my  guide*" 

' ''  Then,  take  my  advice,  Mrs.  Costigan,  and  put  it  all  out  ef  vofv 
head,  at  once :  and  when  you  are  not  thinlring  about  it,  just  tell  me 
what  troubles  you,  and  I  will  give  an  answer  to  your  satisfaotiaii,  as 
you  will  say  yourself  when  yon  try  me." '  pp.  128-^133. 

The  sequel  may  be  anticipated,  aa  regards  Mrs*  Coeti^;an ; 
and  we  must  oiily  add,  that  Ike  inteveai  of  ihe  tale  is  aduMvablj 
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sustained  throughout.  Altogether,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  volume,  which  pleads  very  powerfully  on  be- 
half of  the  spiritual  wants  of  poor  Ireland. 
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4.  Twenty- Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So" 
ciety,    (No.  166  of  Monthly  Papers.) 

ll/r  R.  NOEL  is  a  man  from  whom  it  always  gives  us  pain  to 
differ,  and  yet,  with  whom  we  can  on  that  very  account 
the  more  safely  enter  into  controversy ;  since,  with  such  an  an- 
tagonist, we  can  be  in  no  danger  of  transgressing  the  laws  of 
honourable  debate,  of  forgetting  a  due  respect  for  the  motives 
and  character  of  the  party  whose  judgement  we  may  be  bold 
enough  to  call  in  question,  or  of  being  ourselves  misunderstood, 
much  less  misrepresented.  This  is,  in  the  present  day,  no  small 
privilege,  when,  even  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  con- 
troversial fairness  is  so  extremely  rare,  and  the  character  and 
spirit  of  those  who  put  themselves  foremost  in  polemic  assault, 
are  often  such  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  a  becoming 
courtesy  and  suavity  a  very  difficult  duty.  *  Honour/  Mr.  Nod 
remarks,  *  is  not  wholly  discarded  even  among  the  professedly 
'  wicked.  In  what  terms,  then,  ought  we  to  characterize  the 
*  want  of  it  among  the  true  servants  of  Christ  ?'  Yet  Mr.  Noel 
knows,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  by  too  many  religious  assailants 
of  the  Bible  Society,  little  regard  has  been  shewn  to  either  ho- 
nour or  common  veracity,  and  that  zeal  has  swallowed  up  all 
the  other  virtues. 

Our  readers  must  have  learned  from  the  public  prints,  that, 
at  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, a  new  attack  was  made  upon  the  President,  Vice-presi- 
dents, and  Committee  of  the  Institution,  by  a  little  phalanx  of 
reformers,  headed  by  Capt.  Gordon,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq., 
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and  other  persons  of  prophetic  notoriety.  The  form  of  attack 
chosen  was,  an  Amendment  upon  the  first  motion,  that  the  Re- 
port previously  read  be  adopted  and  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee.  That  Report,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  ever  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
adverted,  at  the  outset,  to  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  tlie  Society  with  regard  to  qualification  for  membership, 
which  certain  ]>ersons  had  wished  to  introduce,  and  respecting 
which  they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  record  the  following  Reso- 
lution. 

'  That  this  Committee,  feeling  it  their  duty  not  only  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  the  exclusive  object  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  also  to  uphold  the  simplicity  of  its  consti- 
tution, under  which  the  contributions  *and  assistance  of  all  persons, 
without  respect  to  religious  distinctions,  are  admissible,  earnestly,  re- 
spectfully, and  affectionately  entreat  the  Committees  of  the  Societies 
in  question '  (who  had  mooted  the  point)  '  to  reconsider  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  their  late  public  meetings,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  or 
conforming  to  the  established  principles  of  this  Society/ 

And  the  Report  concluded  with  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  which  Mr.  Noel  justly  characterises  as  *  worthy 

*  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Institution,  worthy  of  the  devotional 

*  feeling  exhibited  in  its  best  dnys,  worthy  of  the  godly  zeal 

*  wliich  would   gather  round   the   Cross  for  the  liope  of  a  dis- 
'  tractcd  world.*     This  *  Conclusion,'  we  must  give  entire. 

*  Your  Committee  have  on  many  former  occasions,  in  drawing  their 
Report  to  a  conclusion,  delighted  to  dwell  upon  a  variety  of  pleasing 
topics  connected  with  the  Society  ;  and  especially  upon  that  union 
which  has  existed  within  its  circle,  among  true  Believers  of  every 
name.  They  have  thanked  God  for — they  have  rejoiced  in  that  union  : 
—  their  joy  and  thaukscjiving  have,  peradventure,  through  the  infir- 
mity of  the  flesh,  occasionally  degenerated  into  an  unseasonable  glory- 
ing in  the  principle  of  the  Institution,  through  the  simplicity  of  which 
sincere  Cliristiaiis  of  difFerent  Denominations  have  been  enabled  lo 
give  to  each  other  tlie  right  hand  of  fellowship, and  to  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful communion  .of  brotherly  love  one  with  another.  They  are  pre- 
cluded from  pursuing  such  a  course  on  the  present  occasion :  for  they 
have  been  oilicially  apprised,  that  it  is  intended,  on  this  day,  and  in 
this  assembly,  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  that  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  which  your  Committee  (they  believe  in 
common  with  every  preceding  Committee)  have  taken :  and  they  have 
lieen  further  apprised,  if  the  soundness  of  their  views  be  admitted,  a 
ilcmand  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  that  a  change  without  delay  be  made  ; 
because,  in  the  judgement  of  those  who  are  moving  the  question,  the 
union  subsisting  in  the  Society  is  unhallowed,  is  unscriptural.  Under 
these  circumstances,  your  Committee  feel  imperiously  called  upon  to 
orfer  a  few  observations  on  this  important  point. 

*  They  will  freely  admit,  that,  under  the  view  of  the  constitution 
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which  they  believe  to  be  correct^  it  may  happen — ^it  does  happen — that 
such  as  embrace  those  views  of  Divine  Iruth^  which  by  the  general 
consent  of  Christians  in  every  age  have  been  esteemed  ''  the  Truth/' 
shall  occasionally  find  themselves  in  a  painfiil  juxta-position  with 
those  who,  by  the  same  common  consent,  have  been  accounted  to  hold 
serious,  nay,  fundamental  and  vital  error.  But,  making  this  admis- 
sion, your  Committee  would  appeal  to  experience,  and  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  use  and  value  of  Creeds,  ask.  Whether,  in  com- 
munions professing  the  purest  principles,  the  same  evil  be  not  occa- 
sionally to  be  deplored  ?  and,  further.  Whether,  if  the  parties  objected 
against  should  be  removed,  there  would  not  remain  behind  persons,  pro- 
fessing to  belong  to  purer  Denominations,  who,  by  their  published 
writings  (of  which  no  Committee  of  a  Bible  Society  could  take  cog- 
nisance), and  in  other  ways,  might  be  as  clearly  known  to  hold  sen- 
timents almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  dangerous  ? ' 

'  It  may  be  admitted  again,  that  expressions  have  found  their  way 
into  addresses  at  Public  Meetings,  wnich  carry  the  principle  of  the 
Society's  union  fnr  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  But  still,  now  often, 
how  sedulously,  has  the  all-important  distinction  been  drawn,  and  how 
well  and  how  clearly  has  that  distinction  been  understood,  that  the 
union  in  the  Bible  Society  is  a  union  without  compromise-  a  union 
in  one  work  alone— a  union  which  commits  none  of  the  uniting  parties 
to  the  relinquishment  of  their  own  opinions  on  any  other  subject,  or 
to  the  adoption,  or  even  countenance,  of  the  opinions  of  others.  And 
why  should  this  distinction  be  applied  to  various  other  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  of  equal  weight  ana  importance,  while  it  is  deemed  inad- 
missible as  it  respects  the  one  now  before  you  ?  The  introduction,  too, 
of  the  name  of  one  class  of  Subscribers,  as  no  longer  fit  to  remain 
Members  of  the  Society,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  another,  by  those  who  may  discover  fresh  grounds  of  objec- 
tion. 

'  They  woTild  furthrr  beg  leave  to  inquire,  how  those  who  may  cha- 
ritably believe  of  each  other,  that  they  hold  "  the  Truth  ",  shall  be 
brought,  from  among  the  varied  communions  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belong,  into  an  efFective  union,  to  accomplish  a  work  like  that 
contemplated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ?  To  the  in- 
firmities of  the  human  mind  it  may  be  attributed,  that  there  is  no 
common  decliiration  of  faith,  on  the  great  fundamentals  of  Truth,  to 
which  they  can  all  in  common  subscribe.  To  the  infirmities  of  the 
human  mind  it  may  be  attributed,  that  some  would  conscientiously  and 
solemnly  object  against  any  actual  or  implied  acknowledgement  of  sub- 
mission to  any  human  formulary  expressive  of  the  Truth :  yet,  other 
than  human  formulary  would  not  meet  the  occasion ;  for,  it  may  be 
added,  were  Scriptural  declarations  simplv  proposed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  as  those  words  stand  in  Scripture,  the  parties  now  ob- 
jected against,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  interpreting  those 
words,  would  subscribe  as  readily  as  others.  To  human  infirmity  it  is 
doubtless  owing,  that  so  many  diversities  exist,  not  merely  as  to  minor 
points,  but  as  to  the  method  and  manner  of  conceiving  of  and  stating 
the  weightier  points  of  the  Gospel.  The  Society  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in  this  verv  infirmitv:  and  were  it  at- 
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tempted  to  define  the  limits  of  fdndameatal  trath^  m  thej  lie  in  the 
Sacred  Volume>  those  who  have  heen  brought  together  opoii  the  simple 
aeknowledgement  of  the  paramount  anthoritj  of  the  Sacred  Volnme 
must  quicldj  part;  a  &reweU  must  be  taken  of  each  other  by  Chris- 
tians hitherto  united  in  the  Society's  ranks ;  and  again  must  they  re- 
tire to  their  ren>ectiTe  communions^  and  separately  cairy  on  that  work 
of  the  Lord>  which  consists  in  giving  His  word  to  the  workL  The 
infirmities  of  the  human  mind  are  known  unto  Him  whom  the  SodeU- 
profiesses  to  serve :  and  is  it  saying  too  much,  {m>vided  it  be  said  with 
the  humility  becoming  those  who  venture  for  a  moment  to  interpret 
the  mind  of  God  respecting  the  conduct  of  man,  in  his  endeavoura  to 
serve  Him— is  it  saying  too  much,  your  Committee  ask,  to  say,  that, 
.with  all  our  infirmities.  He  has  gradoosly  deimed  to  accept  onr  la- 
bours ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  He  will  yet  deign  to  aeoept 
them,  though  it  be  admitted  that  that  scheme  on  which  we  are  united 
be  not  perfect  at  every  point — be  not  free  from  every  objection  ?  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope,  that  the  number  of  those  who  shall  love  the  Bible 
lor  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  "  our  Grod  and  Saviour "  whom  it 
reveals  to  man,  and  who  shall  therefore  be  deeply  aealous  lor  its  pro- 
pagation, will  ever  outweigh,  by  a  vast  majority,  those  who,  not  having 
these  views  in  common  with  themselves,  may  yet,  from  odier  causes, 
be  willing  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  Society  ;'^«nd  that  thus  the  In- 
stitution shall  be  preserved  from  the  evil  effects  dreaded  by  some ;  and 
shall  thus  remain,  what  it  has  ever  substantially  been,  and  which, 
under  God,  is  the  secret  of  its  strength,  a  centra  around  which  good 
men  shall  meet ; — and,  if  they  cannot  now  lay  asida  the  infirmitica 
which  prevent  them  from  being  perfectly  joined  together  in  one  mind, 
look  forward  to  that  period,  when  they  snfdl  no  longer  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  shall  walk  in  the  light,  in  that  City  and  that  hea- 
venly country,  of  which  the  Lamb  is  the  light,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shining  in  the  brightness  of  his  strength  ? 

'  Your  prayers,  which  can  now  ascend  in  silence  to  the  Throne  of 
Ghiace,  are  earnestly  entreated,  that  a  wisdom  better  than  man's  wis- 
dom may  guide  the  dedsions  of  this  important  day  ;  that  the  wisdom 
whioh  is  from  above  may  this  day  appear,  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  and  that,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
wisdom,  the  mmd*s  eye,  the  eye  of  fiuth,  may  pierce  within  the  veil- 
may  realize  the  solemn  hour,  when  the  question  shall  not  be.  Who  are 
worthy  for  admission  into  a  Society  such  as  yours  ?  but.  Who  shall  be 
counted  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  ?  May  condderatioiis 
such  as  these  fuky  all  undue  heat  of  feeling,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to 
Him  who  hath  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  Cross ;  looking  unto 
which  alone  can  any  hope  to  be  presented  faultless  before  His  glory, 
with  exceeding  joy. 

Mr.  Gordon's  amendment,  which  was  eventually  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Philips,  and  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, was  couched  in  these  terms. 

'  That,  instead  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report,  that 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Society  continue  as  they  are,  the 
foUowmg  Resolutions  be  adopted— 
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'  That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  pre-eminently  a  Re- 
ligious and  Christian  Institution. 

'  That  no  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah  can  be 
considered  a  member  of  a  Christian  Institution. 

'  That^  in  conformity  with  this  principle^  the  expression  **  Denomi- 
nations of  Christians^"  in  the  Ninth  General  Law  of  the  Society,  be 
distinctly  understood  to  include  such  denominations  of  Christians  only 
as  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.* 

A  second  amendment,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Lundy  Foot,  and 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Bapt.  W.  Noel,  and  which  was 
also  negatived  in  the  same  decisive  way,  was  as  follows. 

'  That  the  words  of  the  Ninth  Law,  and  of  the  others  which  pre* 
scribe  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Agency  of  the  Society,  be  not 
taken  to  extend  to  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ/ 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  himself  was  not  present, 
but,  taking  his  impression  of  what  passed  from  reports  which 
his  own  pamphlet  shews  to  have  been  any  thing  but  correct  or 
candid,  he  represents  *  the  unequivocal  rejection,  by  the  meet- 

*  ing,  of  the  several  clauses  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his 
'  Amendment,  and  the  nature  of  those  addresses  by  which  his 

*  opponents  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

*  mittee ',  as  having  *  placed  the  character  of  the  Society  in  a 
'  point  of  view  altogether  erroneous  and  fraught  with  danger 
'  to  the  best  interests  of  religion.*  It  would  be,  he  admits,  a 
violation  of  Christian  candour,  to  hold  the  Committee  respon- 
sible for  all  the  sentiments  of  its  advocates ;  and  '  against  the 

*  expression  of  their  desire  that  the  rules  and  the  system  of  the 
'  Society  should  remain  unaltered  *,  he  feels  '  bound  to  utter  no 

*  one  accent  of  complaint/ 

'  If^  however/  adds  Mr.  Noel, '  the  views  of  the  elected  Committee^ 
in  respect  to  that  constitution,  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
those  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  I  now  fear  my  views 
of  that  constitution  to  be  completely  at  issue  with  theirs.  The  com- 
ments  under  which  the  various  clauses  of  Mr.  (Gordon's  amendment 
were  rejected  by  the  meeting,  in  my  opinion,  have  effected  a  complete 
diange  in  the  aspect  and  system  of  the  Society.  The  entire  judge- 
ment which  I  had  formed  of  its  character,  I  find  to  be  denied,  and  the 
principles  on  which  I  had  contributed  my  humble  support  to  its  weU 
nre,  I  perceive  to  be  disclaimed  as  erroneous.'    p.  49. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  insuperable  obstacle 
prevented  Mr.  Noel  from  personally  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  elected  Committee;  or  why,  without  waiting  for  even  a 
printed  statement  of  a  report '  worthy  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 

*  the  Institution*,  he  felt  imperiously  bound  to  use  such  precipi- 
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tation  in  issuing  a  '  Letter  *  of  criminatifm,  wliidi  his  own  Post- 
script  shews  to  h<ive  been  at  least  in  some  measure  unbilled  for. 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  shewing,  that  the  result  which  he 
considers  as  *  directly  flowing  from  the  decision  of  the  Anni- 

*  versary  Meeting',  is  not  merely  a  hypothetical,  but  a  chime- 
rical one ;  and  we  gather  from  his  own  language,  so  worthy  of 
bis  candour,  that  he  had  misgivings,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
committing  his  Letter  to  the  press,  as  to  the  fairness  and  sound- 
ness of  his  own  view  of  the  subject. 

*  Again  and  again,  my  Lord^  have  I  asked  myself  whether  the 
statement  I  have  made  be  untrue  or  exaggerated;  but  I  have  been 
unable  hitherto  to  perceive  any  defect  in  the  delineation  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  shall  now  be  compelled  to  act.' 

When  a  man  has  to  ask  himself  again  and  again,  whether  he 
is  making  a  true  statement,  it  is  evident  that  his  means  of  in- 
formation, or  of  forming  a  correct  judgement,  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  entire  self-confidence.  Yet  ought  this  avowal  of 
anxious  dubiety  to  follow  after  a  precipitate  and  somewhat  ])cr- 
emptory  decision  ?  That  Mr.  Noel  is  capable  ofiiitcntirnitrl  e.v- 
aggeration,  we  cannot  believe;  but  that  his  statement  is-'^ulltiii^f^*^ 
in  the  sense  of  romantic  and  fictitious,  will,  we  think,  be  evi- 
dent to  most  of  our  readers. 

The  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  have  wrought  this 
complete  change  in  the  system  of  the  society  are,  first,  the  re- 
jection  of '  the  several  clauses  proposed  by  Mr.  Gortlcn  in  his 

*  Amendment ;'  and  secondly,  the  *  comments  *  or  arguments  used 
by  those  speakers  who  opposed  the  amendment. 

Now  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  several  clauses,  Mr.  Noel  must 
be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  society  and  the  course 
of  public  business,  not  to  be  well  aware,  that  an  amendment  to 
a  motion  must  be  judged  of,  not  by  its  several  clauses,  not  by^ 
its  specious  language,  but  by  its  obvious  intent  and  design.  It 
may  even  happen,  that  the  terms  of  the  Amendment,  put  forward 
as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  contending  parties,  shall 
contain  nothing  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
motion,  nothing  in  itself  objectionable^  or,  it  may  consist,  in ' 
part  of  undeniable  propositions,  in  part  of  artful  and  unfair  ^ 
inferences.  To  represent  the  rejection  of  an  Amendment  to  a 
motion,  as  the  virtual  denial  of  all  the  propositions  which  its 
several  clauses  may  contain,  is  to  commit  a  verv  palpable  mis- 
take. Mr.  Gordon's  amendment  was  brought  forward  in  defi- 
ance of  the  committee,  in  avowed  hostility  to  their  decision,  in 
contempt  of  their  private  remonstrances,  in  subversion  of  their 
deliberate  and  recorded  opinion ;  and  whatever  truths  he  had 
chosen  to  set  forth  in  his  hostile  motion,  the  friends  and  su)[y- 
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porters  of  the  Society  would  have  done  well  to  mark  their 
disapprobation  of  hb  arrogant  and  factious  conduct^  by  re- 
jecting it. 

But^  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  professed  object  of  his 
motion,  the  clauses  were  in  themselves,  severally,  highly  objec- 
tionable ;  and  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  phraseology  would 
have  «nendered  it  discreditable  to  any  religious  meeting  to  sanc- 
tion their  adoption.  *  No  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a 
'  Triune  Jehovah  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  Christian 

*  Institution'!  Is  this  Scriptural,  is  this  defensible  language? 
This  blundering  misapplication  of  the  indefinite  article  would 
imply,  that  there  are  more  Triune  Jehovahs  than  one.  In  the 
controversy  with  the  atheist,  the  Christian  advocate  sometimes 
uses  the  phrase,  the  being  of  a  God, — meaning  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence of  some  kind ;  but '  a  Triune  Jehovah  *,  which  cannot 
mean  a  Jehovah  of  some  kind,  is  a  phrase  bordering  upon  pro- 
faneness. 

But  again,  the  object  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  friends  was  te 
shew^  that  Socinians  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  Chris- 
tians ;  and  yet,  his  third  clause  distinctly  admits,  that  they  may 
rank  as  a  Christian  denomination : — *  That  the  expression,  deno^ 
'  minations  of  Christians,  be  distinctly  understood  to  include 

*  such  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess  their  belief 

*  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity '•  Why  then  there  must 
be  denominations  of  Christians  who  do  not  profess  such  belief^ 
and  who  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  entertain  no  such  be* 
lief.  And  yet,  it  was  pretended  that  the  phrase,  denomination 
of  Christians,  could  not  possibly  be  understood  as  includinfir 
Arians  and  Socinians.  Thus  unwittingly  was  the  conventionn 
meaning,  and,  we  will  add,  the  conventional  (not  theological) 
propriety  of  the  phraseology,  acknowledged  and  disputed  in  the 
same  breath.  How  admirably  fitted  must  the  framer  of  such 
clauses  be,  to  dictate  tests  to  religious  institutions,  and  to  reform 
the  theology  of  a  corrupt  church ! 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  absurdity  involved  in 
diese  precious  clauses.  In  order  to  form  a  syllogism,  the  first 
and  second  clauses  ought  to  have  changed  places :  as  it  is,  the 
minor  precedes  the  major  proposition.  But  there  was,  pro- 
bably, the  same  art  displayed  in  this  reversed  arrangement,  as 
in  postponing  the  question  of  prayer,  with  the  agitation  of  which 
the  committee  had  been  first  threatened.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  many  individuals  would  be  caught  by  the  speciousness  of  the 
first  clause,  (which  seems  in  itself  unexceptionable,)  who  would 
have  shrunk  from  sanctioning  the  more  bold  and  aweeping  af- 
firmation in  the  second.  Had  it  been  broadly  put  to  the  meet«- 
inff  to  decide,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  *  a  person  rejecting 

*  me  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehorah  can  be  xsomsidered  a  member 

yoL.  y. — N.  8,  9  ^ 
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Vof  a  Cl\)pistian  Institution',  other  Christian  Institutions  thair 
the  Bible  Society  might  have  occurred  to  the  recollection  of 
nianyl  For  example,  it  might  have  suggested  itself  as  a  point 
for  inquiry,  whether  a  College  or  University  is  a  religious  or 
Christian  Institution;  and,  the  affirmative  being  supposed,  it 
might  have  appeared  rather  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  an  Arian 
or  Socinian  could  not  be  a  member,  could  not  be  a  regius 
professor,  nay,  a  chancellor  of  such  an  Institution.  Whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  might  have 
been  in  the  recollection  of  some  individuals,  that  avowed  re- 
jecters of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  occupied  the  highest 
stations  in  the  English  universities.  And  next,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  them  to  inquire,  whether  a  National  Church  is  a 
Christian  Institution,  because,  if  so,  it  would  be  a  very  bold  as- 
sertion, that  no  Arian  or  Socinian  can  be  a  member  of  such  an 
Institution.  In  former  days,  certainly,  such  things  could  be. 
We  rather  think,  that  Dr.  Clarke  died  rector  of  St.  James's ; 
and  we  could  even  name  Enghsh  prelates,  who  died  in  their 
sees,  to  whom  general  report  ascribed  an  undisguised  disbelief 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nor  have  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  chairs  of  the  Northern  Universities,  beenalways 
immaculate  in  this  respect.  Whether  then  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion was  designed  as  affirmation  of  a  fact,  or  declaration  of  a 
law,  we  should  have  thought  it  highly  unbecoming  the  meeting 
to  sanction  what,  in  the  one  case,  would  have  been  an  untruth ; 
in  the  other  case,  a  very  useless  act  of  legislative  impertinence^ 
as  regards  other  Christian  Institutions. 

But,  on  comparing  the  second  and  third  clauses,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  another  logical  trick  was  attempted  to  be  played 
off  upon  the  meeting.  The  former  clause  has  an  appearance 
of  fairness  and  explicitness : — '  No  person  rejecting,'  &c.  Here, 
disbelievers  of  any  denomination  might  seem  to  be  formally  put 
out  of  the  Society.  But  this  was  not  the  Amender's  object, 
because  he  well  knew  it  to  be  wholly  impracticable ;  and  there- 
fore, shuffling  the  words,  he  dexterously  substitutes,  in  the 
latter  clause,  for  ^  no  person',  '  no  denomination.*  In  fact,  the 
second  clause,  in  order  to  convey  the  real  meaning,  ought  to 
have  stood  thus:  Thai  no  Dissenter  from  the  Established 
Church,  rejecting  '  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah',  can  be 
considered  a  member  of  a  Christian  Institution.  As  it  now 
stands,  no  Socinian  avowedly  belonging  to  a  Socinian  *  deno- 
*  mination  of  Christians',  is  to  be  considered  eligible;  but  the 
ninth  general  law  would  still  include  all  impugners  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  who  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  Establish- 
ment. For  instance,  according  to  this  proposed  definition  of 
the  law,  the  learned  champion  of  the  Credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  Hbtory^  and  the  pious  Author  of  the  Dissertations 
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tm  Providence  and  Prayer,  being  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  would 
be  no  Christians;  but  Bishops  Hoadley  and  Watson,  how 
Equivocal  soever  their  personal  orthodoxy,  might,  if  living,  be 
digibie  vice-presidents  of  a  Christian  Institution.  A  Sabellian, 
being  a  Dissenter,  would  be  not  less  inadmissible  than  a  So- 
cinian  or  Deist;  unless  it  were  allowed  him  to  plead,  that,  there 
being  no  Sabellian  denomination^  his  personal  unsoundness  did 
not  bring  him  under  the  excluding  clause.  What  would  be 
said  to  John  Milton  or  John  Locke,  if  now  alive,  we  scarcely 
know.  The  latter  was,  we  believe,  a  good  churchman,  after 
ail ;  while  the  former  was  generally  considered  as  ranking  with 
an  orthodox  denomination.  But  whether  either  of  them  would, 
have  been  deemed  by  Mr.  Gordon  fit  and  worthy  members  of 
an  Institution  formed  for  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
eannot  pretend  to  say. 

But  we  have  another  serious  difficulty  relating  to  the  phrase, 

*  such  denominations  of  Christians  as  profess  their  beliefin  the 

*  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity/  What  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  here  referred  to,  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian? 
Some  denominations  might  admit  the  one,  and  reject  the  other. 
Again,  there  might  possibly  be  found,  not  merely  individuals, 
but  some  denomination  of  Christians,  who,  while  fully  believing 
in  *  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
(agreeably  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Foot's  second  amendment,) 
might  conscientiously  object  to  the  phrase  Trinity,  as  unautho-^ 
rized  by  the  inspired  rule  of  faith.  With  such  weak  scruples, 
persons  of  Mr.  Gordon's  gigantic  powers  of  intellect  and  happy 
temperature,  can  have  little  sympathy ;  but,  suppose  the  case 
that  the  phraseology  were  rejected  and  disowned  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  it  would  be  rather  hard,  we  think,  to  exclude 
them,  on  tliat  ground,  from  the  pale  of  a  Christian  Institution. 

That  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Understanding,  that  Lardner  and 
Benson,  and  Peirce,  were  in  no  sense  Christians,  Mr.  Noel 
would  probably  be  loath  to  maintain.  Mr.  Gordon  and  his 
friends  would  feel  less  compunction,  and  would,  most  likely, 
denounce  as  spurious  and  unwarrantable,  the  charity  which 
would  make  a  distinction  between  the  Arian  or  Sabellian,  and 
the  Socinian  unbeliever.  *  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,'  re- 
marks  Mr.  Noel,  (and  we  agree  with  him,)  *  that,  in  adverting 

*  to  the  contemplated  retirement'  (expulsion)  *  of  Socinians  from 

*  the  Bible  Society,  many  should  dread  the  extefision  of  the 

*  principle  on  which   that    retirement'    (expulsion)   *  will  be 

*  founded.  But  is  not  this  alarm  exaggerated?'  asks  our  much 
esteemed  opponent.     *  Has  not  the  practice  of  the  Society  for 

*  twenty-five  years,  exhibited  the  precise  union  for  which  we 
^  contend  V   Yes,  and  it  is  because  the  principle  itself  is  fatal 

3k2 
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to  this  union,  that  we  deprecate  it ;  becavise  it6«e3rtefisidii^Mco 
admitted,  is  inevitable.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Noel  does  not  fer- 
ceive  that  the  advocates  of  the  principle  are  the  eneinies  of  all 
such  *  union '  ?  For  twenty-five  years,  all  has  gone  on  well,  he 
admits,  without  a  test.  '  Strange  that  it  should  become  sud- 
denly necessary,  merely  because  it  is  insisted  upon  1  Mr.  Noel 
admits,  that  any  such  principle  has  been  hitfierto  superseded  by 
'  the  high  and  well  understood  test  of  a  common  Christianity.^ 
What  can  be  the  object  of  those  men  who,  dissatisfied  with 
that  very  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Noel  recals  with  fond  satis- 
faction, would  wantonly  destroy  the  reality  of  union,  under  the 
pretence  of  guarding  and  defining  it  ? 

Hitherto,  the  simple  object  of  the  Society  has  served  all  the 
purpose  of  a  test,  forming  the  rallying-point  and  bond  of  a  aiiio» 
which,  though  never  defined  by  creeds  or  articles,  the  very 
agitators  of  the  present  question  allow  to  have  been  of  a  very 
specific  character.  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration,  by  which  a  religious  qualification  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  common  object,  as  the  law  ktiA  basis  of  that  union? 
*'In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  exclusion,  wherever  the  line 
should  be  drawn,  would  manifestly  involve  at  the  same  time,  a 
fortti£trinclusion  of  all  within  that  line,  a  recognition  of  their 
Christian  tharacter,  and  a  sanction  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
Would  this  be  either  convenient  or  advisable?  Would  the  ex- 
clusion of  Socinians,  or  of  Arians,  leave  behind  none  whcmr,  if 
required  to  take  cognizance  of  their  Chrbtian .  character,  no 
party  would  hesitate  to  regard  as  Christian  brethren?  Hither- 
to, the  union  has  involved  no  compromise ;.  but  the  moment  this 
principle  is  introduced,,  a  principle  of  personal  qualification, 
every  member  of  the  Union  must  be  considered  as  approving, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he 
unites.  So  long  as  there  exists  no  other  test  than  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  any  sanction  is  given  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  co- 
operate yipil^  us  for  that  specific  object.  But,  introduce  a  rdle 
of  exclusipi^^a^d  yoii.cannot  escape  from  the  consequence  that  a 
peal  (not  an  ideal)  sanction  is  given  to  the  acknowledged  senti* 
ments  of  all  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  inclusion.  Mr^DeaTtry 
utg^  ilk\s  ptdnt,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  with  his  usual  deaimess 
and  fdree.  He  fefbrr^d  to  well-known  faet&  in  tiie  kistoigr  oTihe 
Society,  in  prooSlhat  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  ifea»ioiight 
at  present  to  expel  Socinians,  was  u«ed  by  the  opponenta^vf  any 
such  unfkm  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  '  The  pmteace 
ihat^'we  siltttilifen,  by  such  co-operation,  the  dootrines  of  Soci- 
nmfvism,  -is^  he  remarked,  an  old  argnment,  only  with  a  more 
confined  application.-  *  We  mainlamed  that  there  was  no  foke 
^  in  the  objection  at  that  time ;  and  we  affii>m  it  wkh  equal  eon* 
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*'  fideoce  now,  id  its  more  limited  application/  No  sanction  19 
iinf^)ie<li  and  therefore  tfaere  is  no  comprombe.  But,  added 
Mr*  Dealtry*  ^  suppose  eyen  that  the  proposed  test  were  the 

*  only  one  which  will  ever  be  submitted  to  you,  yet  will  the 
'  adoption  of  that  test  place  the  members  of  the  Church  of 

*  Ctigland,  and  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  in  a 
'  new  and  painful  posiiion<     By  condemning  one  class  of  per- 

*  sona  on  account  of  their  principles,  we  vutually  give  a  sane- 
'  tion  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  all  the  rest,  who  are 

'  suffibred  to  remain.     We  deolare,  in  substance,  that  the  differ-  . 

*  ences  between  us  arc  of  little  importance.  I  never  understood, 
'  that,  in  joining  the  Bible  Society,  I  was,  either  directly  or  in- 
'*"  direeUy^  to  make  any  such  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise 
'  whieh  neither  the  Society  of  Friends  nor  any  class  of  Dissen-* 
'  ters  can  conscientiously  make  with  me,  nor  can  I  make  it  with 
i  them.     The  natural  and   almost  necessary  result  of  these 

*  Amendments,  if  carried,  would  be  to  make  us  sit  in  judge- 

*  ment  upon  each  other,  and,  instead  of  peace  and  good-will,  to- 
'  produce  nothing  but  discord  and  division/ 

,  Mr.  Noel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  '  alarm '  expressed  as  to  the 
pijobable  extension  of  the  principle  of  exclusion^  is  '  exagger- 

*  ated '.  He  must  think,  then,  that  it  is  not  altogether  unfounded. 
Nay,  it  is  impossible  that  he, should  not  know  that  the  extension 
«f  the  principle  is  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  at  least 
^me  of  its  advocates.    We  infer  this  from  his  own  language. 

^*^*have  steadily  resisted  the  proposition  to  commence  our  delilsfer- 
ations  and  our  anniversaries  with  vocal  prayer,  because  while,  by  its 
<^m]88Xon,  we  contravened  no  preeept  of  Scripture  with  which  I  am  ac- 
painted,  we  saved  ourselves  from  a  perplexity  in  which  any  direct  act 
of  wership  may  more  or  less  involve  the  eonsciendous.  Public  prayer, 
under  a  direct  regulation  to  prag,  necessarily  involves  a  mode  and  dis- 
dpUne  of  religion,  and  appeared  to  me  fairly  to  infringe  upon  the 
bajsia  on.  which  the  Society  has  been  placed  from  the  commencement  ot 
its  existeqce.     I  was  content  that  tne  Society  should  proceed  in  this 


nev   , 
-'^tKiig  18  stfteg,  and  nothing  is  hxAjr ' 

This  declaration  is  worthy  of  the  pen  from  which  it  proceeds. 

But  ia.nof  Atr,  Noel  aware,  that  tlie  proposition  which  he  has 

*M  stiucttl^  resisted,  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Gordon,  as  the  avowed 

.  obyedb  •of  lus  first  measure ;  and  tlutt  the  clearing  of  tbe  I^ ord*s 

1  eourts  <^  *  the  Moabite  and  the  Ammonite ',  was  meant  to,  be 

':)mOrely  introductory  to  setting  up  an  altar  of  incense^  tbe  serv- 

•  ing  at  which  would  involve  a  new  question  and  a  second  test? 

ll  suited  Mr4  Qordoo^s  immediate  purpose,  to  represent  the  pre- 

.Kieilce.Q^  cW  Monbitie^  alias  the  iiaeinian»  aa  the  only  ob^ta^^le  i» 
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the  way  of  the  regulation  to  commence  the  meetings  with  prayer. 

*  Constituted  as  the  Bible  Society  now  is ',  he  said,  '  its  mem- 
'  hers  cannot  unite  in  prayer  to  the  Triune  Jehovah  *•  Tlie 
fact  is,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Socinians  would  make  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  matter;  nor  can  we  give  this  gentleman 
credit  for  the  ignorance  he  affected  on  this  score.  He  well 
knew,  that  the  proposed  regulation  was  resisted  on  no  such 
ground ;  and  that  the  whole  difficulty  relates,  not  to  the  Object  of 
prayer,  but  to  the  mode  and  circumstances.  We  must  confess 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  reconcile  his  attempt  to  mislead  the 
meeting  in  this  respect,  with  the  straight-forward  honesty,  and 
honourable  feeling,  and  uprightness  which  we  have  heard  as- 
cribed to  him  as  the  set-off  against  his  polemical  passion  and' 
over- weening  vanity.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gordon  had  a  second  test  ready  concocted ;  for,  although  he 
professed  to  be  the  member  of  no  drilled  or  organized  con- 
vention, he  is  well  known  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  an  eeclesia 
in  ecclesid  as  exclusive  and  domineering  as  religious  enthu- 
siasm, grafted  upon  aristocratic  pride,  must  naturally  produce. 
But  we  will  suppose,  that  he  had  no  intention,  nor  his  seconder, 
to  introduce  additional  tests :  we  then  ask,  with  Mr.  Dealtry, 

*  can  they  pledge  themselves  that  no  such  attempts  shall  be 

*  made  by  others  V  Or  would  they  pledge  themselves  to  resist 
such  attempts,  if  made?  We  know  that  they  would  not.  Is 
not  Mr.  Noel  aware  that  an  Irish  prelate,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  has  already  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  '  exten- 

*  sion  of  the  principle  *,  by  intimating  his  high  determination  thai 
no  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  open  with  prayer  a  meeting, 
at  which  he  is  present,  who  has  not  been  epvicopally  ordained? 
Now  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  archbishop  in  question  would 
altogether  stand  alone  in  his  pitiable  bigotry,  we  really  think 
that  the  alarm  taken  by  Dissenters  at  the  first  introduction  of  a 
test,  as  preparatory  to  a  rule  of  worship,  is  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable. Some  persons  have  avowed  their  indifference  as 
to  the  possible  secession  of  the  Quakers  from  meetings  com- 
menced with  a  prescribed  act  of  worship,  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  pretty  plainly,  that  their  retirement  would  not  be  dis- 
pleasing. And  were  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
of  regulations  confining  the  occasional  chaplaincy  to  clergymen 
episcopally  ordained,  deemed  advisable,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  consequent  secession  of  Independent  Dissenters 
would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  evil  by  a  certain  party,  who,  in 
anticipating  the  temporal  reign  of  the  saints,  are  not  very  anx<» 
ious  to  .have  too  many  partners. 

However  this  may  be,  '  the  principle',  once  admitted,  could 
not  fail  to  extend  itself  far  beyond  what  Mr.  Noel  seems  will- 
ing to  contemplate,  or  would  himself  approve;     But  we  rest 
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iiot  our  objection  to  the  primtiple  merely  oh  the  ground  of 
consequences :  we  contend  that  the  principle  itself  is  fatal  to 
the  very  union  which  it  would  seem  to  consolidate;  that  it 
would,  by  attempting  to  define,  destroy  it ;  that  it  would  sub- 
stitute, for  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling,  an  act  of  uniformity, 
and  kill,  by  the  letter,  the  spirit  of  union. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Noel,  who 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  system  upon  which  the 
Society  have  ever  acted,  should  regard  the  refusal  to  change 
that  system  as  placing  the  Society  in  any  new  position.  He 
tells  us  indeed,  that  it  is  the  fatal  comment  made  upon  the 
system,  which  has  wrought  this  change.  But  even  if  he  had  not, 
as  we  conceive,  utterly  misunderstood  that  comment,  we  must 
say»  that  the  position  of  the  Institution  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
bne  of  argument  which  particular  speakers  or  writers  may  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  in  explaining  their  views  of  it.  The 
Institution  remains  just  where  it  stood  before.  Mr.  Noel  has 
always  '  resisted  every  proposition  made  in  direct  terms  to  ex- 
'  elude  Socinians  from  ils  members,'  because  he  *  understood 

*  membership  to  be  altogether  a  distinct  matter  from  manage^ 

*  ment,'  He  admits  moreover,  that,  in  its  direct  object,  and  in 
the  terms  of  its  membership,  *  it  cannot  be  defined  to  be  a  reli- 
gious Society.*  In  this  admission,  he  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  contended,  that,  in  its  direct  object,  the 
Bible  Society  is  a  religious  Society,  and  who  denied  that  any 
Socinian  could  even  be  a  member  of  it.  But,  in  its  management^ 
Mr.  Noel  adds,  *  I  affirm  it  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  a  reli- 

*  gious  institution.'  It  would  have  been  more  correct,  we 
think,  to  sny,  that,  in  its  management  and  operations,  it  has 
preserved  a  strictly  religious  character,  as  a  Society  conducted 
upon  Christian  principles.  And  would  it  lose  that  chari^cter, 
because,  its  management  remaining  unchanged,  no  test  or  rule 
defined  the  religious  creed  of  its  members?  In  the  choice  of  a 
committee. of  management,  an  inquisition  into  personal  charac^ 
ter  becomes  a  matter,  not  merely  of  prudence,  but  of  necessity; 
and  that  inquiry  must  embrace  many  other  points  than  the  no- 
minal orthodoxy  of  the  individual.  To  attempt  to  define  all 
the  requisite  qualifications,  by  law,  would  be  ridiculous.  The 
managers  may  be  chosen  from  any  denomination  of  Christians, 
provided  that  fifteen  are  members  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  Mr.  Noel  admits  that,  in  point  of  fact,  '  a  known  or  re- 
'  puted  attachment  to  religion '  has  uniformly  been  regarded  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  committee-men.  He  has  no  quarrel 
against  the  practice ;  yet,  because  Socinians  are  not  excluded 
by  name,  he  strangely  argues,  that  it  is  dealing  unrighteously 
and  treacherously  with  them,  not  to  make  them  managers ! 

*  If,'  he  says,  '  the  character  given  of  the  Bible  Society  at  the  late 
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Aniuvenary  be  just^  and  if  the  Sodnians  be  '*  a  denomination'  of 
Christians^"  who  have  had^  from  the  bc^innin^,  equal  rights  with 
every  other  denomination,  then  have  the  other  denominations  dealed 
treacherously  %vith  them,  and  the  Report  directly  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  moral  fraud.' 

We  scarcely  know  liow  to  replyi  with  becoming  respect,  to 
such  perverse  reasoning.  If  the  Socinians  be  not  a  *  denomina- 
tion of  Christians/  (and  in  fact  they  are  to  be  found  among 
many  denominations,)  the  six  foreigners  on  the  Parent  Com* 
mittee  might,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  present  rule,  be  all 
Socinians.  What  then  has  excluded  Socinians  hiAerto  i  Not 
the  rule,  but  the  understood  principle  by  which  the  choice  of 
the  managers  has  been  regulated.  Does  Mr.  Noel  mean  to 
say,  that,  by  making  a  *  known  or  reputed  attachment  to  reU- 
'  gion'  a  qualification  for  management,  any  fraud  has  been 
practised  upon  those  subscribers  who  have  been  excluded  as 
destitute  or  such  qualification?  As  well  might  he  say  this,  as 
invent  on  behalf  of  the  Socinians,  a  complaint  which  they  would 
disdain  to  urge.  For  let  the  ninth  rule  be  interpreted  as  ex- 
cluding the  oocinian  *  denomination,*  what  is  to  prevent  im- 
proper persons  from  being  chosen  committee-men,  but  a  prin- 
eiple  of  selection  which  no  rules  can  define  ?  In  that  case,  it 
would  still  be  a  breach  of  faith,  according  to  Mr.  Noel's  reason- 
ing, to  make  any  distinction  grounded  on  personal  character,*-a 
fraud  upon  the  morally  disqualified ! ! 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  it  distinctly  admitted,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society^  *  the  terms 
'  of  membership  were  left  open  to  every  man,  heathen  or  Chris- 
'  tian,  who  chose  to  subscribe,' — ^against  which  Mr.  Noel  raises 
no  objection, — ^while,  from  the  final  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee, *  a  very  distinct  limitation  and  a  very  specific  character ' 
have  been  given  to  the  Committee  of  Management;  so  that 
the  union  within  the  Committee  has  been  as  religious  as  a  test 
could  make  it,  while,  out  of  the  Committee,  it  has  not  been 
more  vague  or  comprehensive  than  it  ought  to  be.  What,  then, 
does  Mr.  Noel  desire  ?  If  the  terms  of  membership  be  such 
as  he  has  always  approved  and  advocated,  and  the  practice  of 
management  be  unexceptionable,  k  does  seem  very  unaccount- 
able Uiat,  because  each  is  right,  both  should  be  wrong.  The 
honourable  jealousy  which  he  expresses,  lest  the  rights  of  the 
Socinians  should  continue  to  be  infringed  upon,  by  withholding 
from  them,  as  a  denomination,  an  equal  share  in  the  agency  of 
the  Society, — ^lest,  if  suffered  to  remain  members,  their  feelings 
should  be  wounded  and  their  opinions  assailed, — amiable  and 
considerate  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  some- 
what Quixotic ;  and  when  put  forward  as  a  serious  difliculty, 
the  argument  becomes  simply  ludicrous.    '  In  future/  we  are 
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tc^df  '  the  mode  of  advocacy,  the  language  of  reports,  the  nat 
'  tare  of  the  foreign  documents,  accredited  and  printed,  must 
'  experience  an  entire  change^     Over  this  matter,  every  future 

*  Committee  can  have  no  discretionary  power.'  Our  reply  is, 
that  they  can  have,  and  will  exercise  their  discretion ;  and  tliat, 
no  such  change  will  take  place.  And  if  Mr.  Noel  chooses  to 
say,  that  the  Socinians  ought  to  be  consulted  and  deferred  to, 
just  because  they  are  not  insulted  and  expelled,  and  that  truth 
and  honesty  require  the  one,  because  decency,  and  charity,  and 
tlie  very  constitution  of  the  Society  forbid  the  other,-i"Why  be 
must  say  it.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  there  was  more 
sound  argument  and  Christian  wisdom  in  the  few  words  that 
dropped  from  the  venerable  Rowland  Hill  at  the  anmial'  meetf 
ingy  than  in  any  thing  we  have  heard  on  the  opposite  aide^ 
'  First  of  all,  I  wish,'  he  said,  in  his  most  emphatic  manner, 
^  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  and  all  the  Socinians  in  the 

*  world  belonged  to  Bible  Societies :  for  the  Socinians  would 

*  find-in  the  Bible  the  truth,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors. 
'  I  do  not  ask,  Who  gives  me  the  Bible?  bilt> A¥hal«  sort  of  %. 

*  Bible  does  he  give  me  f  And  if  thei^  gentlemetfAMllougb  I 
-'  fear  we  cannot  call  them  Christians—give  thttt 'Christian  book, 

*  we  thank  them  for  it;  and  as  for  the  IHtle' cabals  that  occur 
^now  and  then«  they  are  not  worth  a  moment's  thought.  I  her 
'  lieve  the  Committee  are  seldom  interrupted  by  them.    They 

*  are  but  few  in  number,  poor  Gentlemen !  and  the  more  Bibles 
^  are  distributed,  the  fewer  they  will  be/ 

Little  do  those  persons  imagine,  whose  untempered  eea) 
Against  Socinianism  would  lead  them  to  tear  the  Bible  Sociel^ 
to  pieces,  .lest  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  heretics  should  lurk 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  members,-^ittle  do 
they  think  how  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  Infidelity,  by 
strengthening  the  prejudices  of  unbelievers,  and  obscuring  the 
native  evidence  of  truth.  No  course  could  be  better  adapted 
to  rescue  Socinianism  from  the  helpless  decay  and  insignificance 
into  which  it  has  been  falling, — to  raise  it  anew^nto  importance^ 
— to.  invest  it  with  the  interest  of  a  persecuted  or  proscribed 
faith,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a  formidable  foe^-M;han  that 
which  these  misguided'^tnen  are  pursuing.  Talk  of  saooCioeiqig 
Socinianism  \  it^  desires  no  better  sanction  than  the  notorietgrdet 
rive4  from  the  indiscriminate  abuse,  the  Uninformed  declan^a^on^ 
which  has  been  lavished  alike  upon  the  whole  range  of  error,  from 
Arianism  down  to  Infidelity.  All  thif  will  only  tend  Xp  promote 
a  spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry,  and  to  excite  suspicions  un&vour* 
able  to  the  motives  of  those  who  are  so  much  more  eager  m 
deaouncihg  heresies  without  the  Establishment,  than  abuses 
and  moral  delinquendes  within  the  Church.  '  In  any  union  for 
'  religious  purposes,'  says  Mr.  Noel,  '  I  dare  not  compromise 
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*  my  principles,  I  dare  not  deliberately  defile  my  conscieneie/ 
He  must  forgive  us ; — we  venerate  bis  piety,  we  esteem  his 
character  with  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  friendship ; — but  we 
must  take  leave  to  ask  him,  what  is  the  character  of  that  union 
which  connects  him  with  ministers  of  his  own  Church,  who,  if 
they  do  not  deny  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour,  are  not  less  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Ciirist,  who  frustrate  and  oppose  the 
doctrines  which  he  holds  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  salvation, 
arid  whom  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge  as  his  brethren,  nay,  his 
-  fathers  in  Christ'? 

We  are  all  able  to  see  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye.  '  These 
^  are  days ',  Mr.  Noel  says,  '  which  yield  a  double  importance 

*  to  the  princi]>Ie  now  contested  in  the  Bible  Society. 

'  Political  reasons  have  given  to  Protestant  Dissenters  a  connexioil 
with  Socinians^  which  I  think  their  forefathers  in  nonconformity 
would  have  trembled  to  admit.  I  may  be  wrong, — aifd  I  speak  this 
in  the  spirit  of  affection  and  esteem, — but  I  cannot  conceal  toe  senti- 
ment. The  increase  of  this  connexion,  now  accredited  by  the  verdict 
•of  the  Bible  Society^  may  convert  its  instrumentality  into  a  weapon 
aggressive  upon  the  integrity  of  Christian  truth.' 

What  is  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  orthodox 
.Dissenters  and  the  Socinians, — ^a  connexion  locally  confined  to 
•the  metropolis, — ^accidental  in  its  origin, — having  the  defence 
.of  their  common  civil  privileges  as  its  sole  object, — a  connexion 
which  involves  no  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's  faith,  which 
deceives  no  one,  and  which  can  be  converted  into  a  charge 
against  those  who  regret  the  involuntary  association,  only  by 
being  misrepresented, — what  is  this  connexion,  this  mote  in  the 
eye  of  Dissenterism,  compared  with  the  beam  that  blinds  the 
eye  of  the  evangelical  clergyman  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
in  which  lie  stands  to  the  majority  of  bis  Church  ?    Has  this 
connexion  never  appeared  to  Mr.  Noel  *  as  painful  as  it  is  in- 
accurate?'   Has  he  never  felt  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil, 

*  since  the  duration  of  the  league  forms  no  part  of  the  bond,  b 

*  to  be  found  in  open  allegiance  to  our  blessed  Master?'  Strange, 
that  he  should  expect  a  purity  of  Christian  fellowship  within 
the  pale  of  the  Bible  Society,  for  which  he  in  vain  would  look 
within  the  watchfully  guarded  and  consecrated  enclosure  of  his 
own  Church!  He  has  extorted  from  us  this  rejoinder;  but  we 
shall  not  pursue  the  ungrateful  subject.  A  sense  of  public  duty 
alone  has  prompted  us  on  this  occasion  to  withstand  hiin  to  the 
face,  because  we  think  he  is  to  be  blamed.  As  for  the  Sack- 
ville-street  agitators,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument; 
and  we  admit  that  contempt  is  not  a  Christian  feeling.  We  can 
only  say  to  the  religious  public,  Beware  of  platform-orators, 
beware  of  fiilh-monarchy-men,  beware  of  false  prophets.  Their 
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wisdom  Cometh  not  from  above.  Mr.  Lundy  Foot  correctly 
characterized  the  species  of  influence  under  which  they  are 
acting,  when  he  remarked,  that  *  we  live  in  days  when  the 
*  Enemy  of  souls  is  specially  busy^  and  those  whom  he  cannot 
draw  aside  or  draw  back,  he,  by  especial  artifice,  suited  to  their 
temperament,  tempts  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 


Art.  VI.     LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Nearly  ready  for  press,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
Ensuing  Autumn,  A  Brief  Account  ot  Missions  from  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  to  the  present  period.  By  Mrs.  Matniai, 
Author  of  "  Domestic  Instruction,"  ''  Natural  Geography,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Preparing  for  publication,  1.  Sir  Edward  Seawards's  Narrative  of 
his  Shipwreck,  and  Consequent  Discovery  of  Certain  Islands  in  the 
Caribean  Setu  With  a  Detail  of  many  Extraordinary  and  Highly* 
interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  the  Year  1733  to  17^»  as  written 
in  his  own  Diary.     Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.    3  vols. 

2.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.    2  vols,  small  8vo.  with  a  Portrait. 

3.  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  the  Courts  of  Germany;  written 
'  during  a  personal  attendance  upon  their  present   Majesties,  during 

their  visits  to  that  Country,  in  1822,  1825,  and  1826.  By  William 
Beattie,  M.D.  L.  and  £.,  and  Physician  to  the  King  as  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

4.  Select  Works  of  tUe  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Johnson. 
By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  8vo.,  uniform  with  '' Aikin's  Poets." 

5.  A  Ouide  to  the  Fruit  and  Kitdien  Grarden  ;  or,  an  Account  of  all 
the  most  valuable  t'^ruits  and  V^tables  cultivated  in  Oreat  Britain. 
By  George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.     Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  &c 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Land  and  Fresh-Water  Shells  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Oreat  Britain.  By  W.  Turton.  Foolscap  8vo.,  with 
Plates. 

7.  The  Family  Shakspeare.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c.    New  Edition,  with  illustrations  by  Smirke.     1  vol.  8vo. 

8.  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist  en  the  Study  o  f  Nature  an  d 
Natural  Theolcgj.     By  James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  &c. 

9.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  &c.  8vo. 

10.  The  Mosses,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cryptogamia;  forming  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  the  British  Flora.    By  Dr.  Hoc^er.    8vo. 

11.  Oriental  Customs  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Saoied 
Scriptures.    By  Samuel  Burder,  M.A.  &c.    12mo. 
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]9.  BeBoarcfaes  into  the  Nature  and  Affinitj  <f  Ancient  and  Htndft 
Mythology.    By  Lieut.  Col.  Vans  Kennedy. 

In  the  press,  A  Third  Volume  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Henry  Milner^ 
l^mo. 

Shortly  will  he  published.  The  History  of  Abraham,  by  the  Reir. 
H.  Blnn(. 

In  the  press.  An  Expoidtion  of  the  6th  Chapter  of  Romans, 
together  with  ^^i^  Discourses  on  Justification  by  Faith,  by  the  Rer. 
C.  D.  Maitland. 

The  Rot.  H.  Raikes  has  in  the  press,  a  small  volume  on  Qerieal 
Kduoation. 
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BIOOEArBT. 

The  life  and  Writingii  of  Henry  Pe»- 
tilossit  vith  ca|iioiM  Bxftracti  firom  Ui 
Work%  idecled  eUi^  with  a  vieir  to  il- 
luftnte  the  Practical  FarU  of  hit  Method 
of  Jaitnictiop.  3y  &  Biter,  Ph^  Pr. 
Svo.    14t.faichith. 

BUIOKT. 

Hemoriala  of  the  Stuaxt  C^attyf  in. 
duding  the  Constitutional  and  Bodeiiaiti* 
cal  History  of  England  from  the  deceaae 
of  Eliiabeth  to  the  abdioatioa  of  James  II. 
By  'Bjpbttt  Vaughan,  Author  of  *'The 
life  and  Opinions  of  Wydifle.*'    8  vols. 

8vok    Sis. 

MiscnxAjnova. 

The  Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentle- 
man.  By  W.  Roberts,  Esq.  Second  Edi- 
tion. With  additional  Matter,  and  many 
new  Characters,  particularly  that  of  Lord 
Falkland,  Charles  the  First,  King  George 
the  Fourth,  Bishop  Porteus,  Mr.  Wynd- 
han,  Mr.  Cannings  &c    ISmo.    %9» 

TBVOLOOT* 

Eminent  Piety  necessary  to  Eminent 
Usefidnets;  a  lUaoourse  deUvered  before 


the  I«ondon  Missionary  Society,  May  11, 
1881,  by  Andrew  Heed.    Srob. 

The  English  and  Jewish  Tithe  Syatens 
compared,  m  their  Origin,  their  Principks^ 
and  their  Morri  and  Sodal  Teodendea. 
By  Thomas  Stratten.     ISmo.    fia. 

An  Essay,  shewmg  the  intimate  eon* 
nexion  between  our  notions  of  Moral  Good 
and  Eyil.  and  our  Conceptions  of  the  Freft» 
dom  of  the  Drine  and  Human  WUlsb  By 
Bobart  Blakcy.    7a. 

TorooEAnnr. 

Ms^'s  Guide  through  Wales  aad  Mon- 
mouthshire, with  Map  and  View.  As.  doth* 

Robertas  Wdsh  Imeipreter.  flUk  64. 
cloth. 

A  Panorsma  of  Constantinople  and  ita 
Environs,  from  Scutari,  drawn  from 
Sketches  by  J.  Pitnibn,  Esq.  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  park.  This  Panorama  is  aecoi»- 
panied  hy  a  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  contain* 
log  an  Account  of  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Sketches  of  the  Mannen  and  Ciittinnf 
of  the  Inhabitants.  Price  SOs.  plain,  or 
9U,  beautifiilly  coloured  foU^  in  i 
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Auiom'i  OuUincs  of  PbyBiology,  S6i; 
the  theory  of  life»  ift.;  peculiaritiei  of 
the  living  body,  866;  vital  power  tf 
mtifofes,  867;  organic  functioos,  86S; 
digttiUnh  ib,s  attunSatkm  end  abtorp' 
tioHj  870;  drciilaUon,  875;  889;  re- 
tpiration  and  transpiratioiiy  3i4;  aens- 
ations,  349. 

AUoDi's  Addreaa  to  the  younger  member* 
of  religioiu  familiea,  9is ;  aetracts,  94. 

America.  See  Hinton,  Onbame,  Lard- 
ner,  Qjuincy,  and  Modem  Traveler. 

American  History,  remarks  on  its  unpopu- 
larity in  Englnid,  808. 

Anti-Slayeiy  Society,  address  of  the,  468. 

Apocalypse^  the,  suoecssful  writers  on, 
134. 

Arrowsmith's  atlas  of  ancient  and  modem 
geography,  67. 

index  to  the  Eton  pompar- 
atire  atlas  of  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy, 67. 

Aweism ;  see  Crombie. 

Athens ;  see  Boeckh. 

Atmosphere,  cfiect  of  the;  see  Climate^ 
and  Clark. 

Australia,  the  picture  of,  847;  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
i6.;  advanUigei  held  cut  by  Auttraiia  to 
the  emigrarU,  848 ;  aborigines  of  New 
South  Wales,  854.  See  also  Dawson 
and  Bannister. 

Ballot,  the^  afibrds  no  security  against  cor- 
rupt votings  89. 

Bannister's  humane  poiicyy  or  justice  to 
the  aborigines  of  new  aeitlements,  essen- 
tial to  a  due  expenditure  of  British 
money,  and  to  the  fa^  interests  of  the 


settlera,  864;  aborigine$  of  New  Smth 
ro^  85^. 

Bayly's  four  years'  residence  in  the  West 
Imfies,  807;  statements  of  the  ^^est 
India  advocates  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  i6.;  character  of  Mr. 
Bayley's  work,  810;  reed  Hate  ^todety 
intbeWettlndieZfilU 

Beechey's  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Pa- 
ciflc  and  Beeriog's  Strait,  510;  ducO" 
very  and  detcription  ofMUzabeUCt  island^ 
510;  repeopling  of  Pitcaim's  island, 
518;  remarks  on  the  captain's  stat^ 
ments  respecting  Taheite^  516 ;  visit  to 
Loo-Choo,  518. 

Bihk^  the,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  original  Hebrew  names  in 
the  place  of  the  English  words,  Lord 
and  Ood,  78;  strange  conceits  of  the 
editor,  78. 

Bible  Society,  the^  pnyer  and  religious 
te^s  in  connexion  with  it,  considered* 
469,  639. 

Boeckh's  public  econon^  of  Athens,  440; 
mngutar  Athenian  deed,'i4il ;  character 
tf  Demotthenet,  445. 

Bo>s's,  Rev.  T.,  expository  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  890. 

Britton's  dictionary  of  the  architecture  aqd 
archsBplogy  of  the  middle  ages,  369. 

Bulteel's  controyersial  sermons,  306;  de^ 
9ecratian  of  the  ministerial  <iffice^  310 ; 
secularization  of  the  clergy,  «&. 

Burton's,  Dr.  E.,  remarks  upon  Mr.  Bul- 
teel's sermon,  818;  doctrine  of  the 
church  concerning  justification,  313. 

Calmuc  TarUiy ;  see  Zwick. 
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Jo0es*8,  W^  lectures  on  the  Apocal3rp8e» 
1S4 ;  successful  writers  on  this  part  of 
scripture}  ib, ;  character  of  Mr.  Jones's 
lectures,  ISd ;  rule  of  interpretation  re- 
quired in  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse* 
138}  the  two  witnesses^  140 ;  the  enig- 
matic number  of  the  beast,  141. 

Ken's,  bishop,  devotional  and  didactic 
poems,  405 ;  Un^s  on  Goo,  407  \  friends 
skfp  with  daiih,  408 ;  dying  to  the  worlds 
409;  dwineskSl^UO;  the  vinond^the 
keartt  411;  inequality  of  the  auRior's 
poetry,  414w 

K^orth*s,  Rev.  T.,  Daily  Bxpositor  of 
the  New  Testament,  895. 

Knowles's  life  and  writings  of  Fuseli,  S96 ; 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Fuseli,  ib. ;  hit  last 
interview  with  his  biographer,  40S. 

Koch's  maps  and  tables  of  chronology,  369. 

Lardner*s  cabinet  cyclopaedia,—  histoiy  of 
the  Western  world,  285;  settlement  of 
Matsadnuetts*  Bay^  286. 

Linton's  sketches  in  Italy,  drawn  on  stone^ 
356. 

Locusts,  swarms  of,  in  Tartaxy,  27. 

Maps  and  Chronology,  67,  369 ;  Import* 
ance  of,  67. 

Marks's,  Rev.  R.,  devotional  testament, 
^93. 

Millennium,  nature  o^  144. 

Milner's,  J.,  sermons  on  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches,  146 ;  nature  tf  the 
,  tnUlenniufnf  144. 

Miracles,  modem;  see  Modem  Fanati- 
cism. 

Mirage,  the,  described,  26. 

Mitford's  history  of  Greece,  444. 

Modem  Fanaticism  unveiled,  231  ;  eviU 
arimngjrom  the  combination  of  'newly 
awakened  rdigjimu  ardour  and  great  re- 
Uf^ouM  ignorance,  232;  Kripturul 
grounds  of  jtersonal  assuntnce,  234; 
cessation  of  miracles  in  the  Christian 
church,  236 ; — -not  attributable  to  want 
rf  faith  on  the  jyart  of  the  church,  237 ; 
remarks  on  modt:m  miracles,  238  ;  un- 
couth asul  unmeaning  phraseology  of  the 
Irving  school,  240. 

Modem  traveller — North  America,  302. 

Monro,  Sir  T^  character  of,  53. 

MuUer's  history'  and  antiquities  of  the 
Doric  race^  translated  by  Tufhel,  437 ; 
the  Dorian  racc^  ib,j  their  reUgion,  438; 
their  ardntectwre^  439. 

Mundy's  life  of  Admiral  Rodney,  97; 
contfoversy  relative  to  the  author  of 
breaking  the  line  of  battle  ships,  t6.; 
anecdotes  of  the  Rodney  iamily,  100 ; 


exerdons  of  the  ittfliorr  ttt  Hie  taUng  vf 
Martimque,  101. 

Napiei's  history  of  the  war  m  tbe  Ptanifr- 
sula  and  in  tbe  south  of  France^  990 ; 
remarics  on  the  strictures  on  certain 
passages  in  this  woric,  831 ;  Lord  Be- 
resfbrtts  fhiStary  cokcfuCt  al  the  battle  of 
AUntera,  833 ;  combat  of  the  Coo,  89ft ; 
battle  ffBumco,  837 ;  baUU  tfJObmera, 
838. 

New  Testament,  au^orized  -version  of  tbe^ 
defective^  6. 

■  conforined  to  {jriekboRl  s 
standard  Grtek  text,  91. 

New  South  Wales ;  see  Austndia. 

Newton's,  Sir  Isaac,  examtnation  of  1  John, 
V.  7.  and  1  Tfan.  iii.  16,  38. 

Noel's,  Rev.  G.  T^  letter  to  Lord  Tc^^ 
mouth,  on  the  present  character  of  iktt 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  699 ; 
proposed  qualification  for  membersUp^ 
540 ;  union  subsisting  between  the  vari- 
ous descr^Jtions  of  members  of  the  sih' 
defy,  ib. ;  rejection  of  tbe  newly  pro- 
posed tests,  644 ; — propriety  and  oecds- 
sity  of  this^  545  ;-^iiiconvenienees  and 
evils  that  wotikl  have  resulted  from  tbtir 
adoption,  548 ;  inconnstency  of  tbe  id- 
vocates  for  the  religious  tests,  552 ; — 
service  done  by  them  to  SoctnianisiB 
and  infidelity,  553;  real  natore  df  tbe 
connexion  between  orthodox  dissebters 
and  Socinians,  in  the  metropolis^  6&4i. 

Oxford  controversy,  the^  906 ;  see  Bulleel. 

Fkris's  life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  219; 
sketch  of  Sir  H.  Dar^s  Bfe^  ».;  Cole- 
ridge's character  of  him,  210 ;  tingpibr 
dduMion  practised  by  him,  217. 

Parliamentary  reform ;  aee  reform  in  •par- 
liament. 

Fkfu  Jones,  rear  admral,  nwnioilis  cm,  CffiB. 

Peninsular  war,  tbe ;  see  Napier. 

Bersecution,  antichristhte,  191. 

Physiology;  see  Alison. 

Pi^rim's  Progress^  cbaract^  of  Ike^ «. 

Population,  redundant,  remarks  on  Hw 
theory  cX,  85. 

Prayer  and  reKgious  lesffe,  In  MMMciMi 
with  flie  British  and  Foreign  BUe  Sis- 
clety,  considered,  459^  689. 

Plrayer-^nachine  used  bj  the  Cifaanies,  99. 

Press,  the,  hostile  to  r^on,  22. 

Psalms^  thelieflfc  tff,  tagtiteally  anaiyd,  91 . 

Quarterly  Review  and  Chtite  X.,  ^ 
Qnincy's  address  to  tbe  citizens  of  Boston, 
292;  the  idea  of  indepammoS'taHy  9t^ 
terlttifted  by  (he  JBMfWwaiu^  tM9i 
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Reform  id  PurlUiineiit,  446;  anecdote  of 
the  King,  Hk,  note;  chancter  of  the 
anti-refonn  faction,  447;  moral  eharao 
ter  of  the  present  Bystem  of  represent* 
ation,  448 ;  the  present  time  the  period 
for  effecting  a  reform,  450 ;  apology  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ifr. ;  reywgsgi^- 
ialwes  and  their  constUuenUt  452 ;  ab- 
turdiiy  cf  virtual  representation,  iA.; 
consequences  of  reform,  455,  453  >  the 
ballot  and  universal  suffrage,  457 ;  gra- 
dual reform,  458. 

Religion,  truths  of ;  see  Douglas. 

Revolution  in  France ;  see  French  revo- 
lution. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  anecdotes  of,  100. 

Romanism ;  see  Whatety. 


Sacred  literature ;  see  Clarice. 

Sacred  Ofiering,  the,  exiractijrom,  180. 

Scriptures,  the^  evils  arising  out  of  thdr 
divinons  into  verses,  5 ;  wiUul  corrup- 
tions of,  not  frequent,  48. 

expositions  of;  see  Family  Ex- 
positor. 

Sberer's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  WeU 
fington,  84£;  retreat  Jrom  CorunnOf 
848. 

Slavery,  West  India,  resolutions  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Anti-Shveiy  Society,  468; 
see  Stephen,  and  Bayley. 

Society  in  Europe^  posture  o^  7^ 

Sordl*s  notes  on  the  campaign  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  830. 

Sprsgue's  Ode  pronounced  before  the  in* 
habitants  of  Boston,  888. 

Stephen's  slavery  of  the  British  West  In- 
dia  Colonies  delineated,  185;  the  sla- 
vecy  question  implicated  with  every  topic 
of  national  importance,  ib. ;  punithments 
entailed  by  the  dave-lrade  on  twmMsna- 
tknu,  188;  particularly  on  England, 
190  ;  the  question  of  compensation 
mooted  by  the  planters  for  a  sinister 
purpose  198;  cawne  jmmted  by  the 
Wett  Indian*  in  daimmg  compeneation 
fir  the  abolition  of  the  tlave-irade,  198; 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  compensatbn, 
195  ;  present  distress  of  the  slave 
owners,  107;  Wett  India  merchanit 
the  great  upholder*  cfdanery^  199 ;  Mr. 
Stephen's  exhibition  of  slavery,  808; 
destruction  of  human  life  in  the  slave 
colonies,  808;  comparative  value  of 
slave  and  free  labour,  805;  fiilaehoods 
in  Fraser's  magazine^  ^.;  Mr.  M*Queen 
the  hired  advocate  of  shvery,  806. 

Sumnei's,  Dr.  (bishop  of  Chester),  practi- 
cal exposition  of  the  gospels  of  St  Mau 
thewand  St.  Mark,  885. 


Superstition,  ptevailii^  characteristics  ol^ 
185. 

Taheite^  remarks  on  Captain  Beecfaey's 
statements  concerning  it|  616. 

Tartary ;  see  Zwick. 

Taxation  and  tithes,  86. 

Tests,  religious,  in  connenon  with  the 
BiUe  Society,  considered,  459,  589. 

Theology ;  see  Douglas. 

Thomson's,  Rev.  A.,  comparative  view  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  dissenters,  488; 
co-opera/ion  of  independent  ministers, 
484;  (see  dissent;)  education  of  pret- 
byterian  ministers,  468. 

Tithes  and  taxation,  86. 

Urwick's  true  nature  of  Christ's  person 
and  atonement  stated,  841 ;  necessity 
fir  eautiotu,  dose,  and  connected  think" 
tng  on  reSg^ous  subjectSf  ib. 

VintTs  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  opinions 
relative  to  an  expected  millennium,  145ii 

Wellington,  Duke  of ;  see  Sherer. 

Wellington  cabinet,  the^  77. 

Welsh's,  CoL  J.,  military  reminiscences, 
58;  character  and  value  of,  54;  nick- 
names in  the  Indo-European  provinces, 
55,  note  s  rd^eOion  of  two  Fotigar  chiefs, 
56 ;  details  of  the  war,  ib,;  description  if 
a  Murdoo  chieftain,  59 ;  a  ^g/er  hunt, 
68 ;  the  Coorg  country,  68;  Hindoo  ce- 
remony of  passing  through  fire,  66. 

West  India  slavery;  see  Stephen,  and 
Bayley. 

Whately's,  Dr.,  errors  of  Romanism  traced 
to  their  origin  in  human  nature  118 ; 
result  of  the  controversy  on  conformity, 
•ft. ;  unchanging  character  of  the  church 
establishment,  ib, ;  S|Hrit  of  inquiry  now 
existing  in  the  church,  114;  prominent 
errors  in  the  Romish  church,  1 15 ;  self- 
righteousness,  117;  good  works,  118; 
peculiarities  of  Christianity,  119;  /moms 
fiauds,  188;  prevailing  characteristics ^ 
superstition,  185;  pro&neness  generated 
by  superstition,  186 ;  use  ff  human  e^> 
positums  tf  Scripture,  188;  persecution 
anti'Christian,  181 ;  Dr.  Whatel/s  ap- 
proximation to  the  sentiments  oif  non- 
conformity, 188. 

Wodrow's  history  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  174;  dai^rs  re- 
sulting from  civil  headship  in  ecclesiaa- 
tical  affiurs,  175;  general  reason  for 
dissent,  176 ;  manner  in  which  the  royal 
prerogative  of  eccleriastical  supremacy 
has  been  exercised,  177. 


INDEX. 


Zwidr  and  ScUU*8  Journey  in  CaUnuc  Tar- 
taiy,  28 ;  the  iWr  tribes,  ift. ;  Chris- 
tianity introduced  amoqg  the  Caimucs, 
ib,;  the  sUjipes  m  Attnauiy  26,  80; 
the  mirage,  or  tehrab,  26;  twomu  ef 


loctaitf  27  th  Calmuc  tent,  81 ;  dreaaes* 
ib,;  a  prayer  moelauv  88;  refigion  of 
the  Calmucs,  84 ;  their  treatment  of  the 
dead,  86;  detcrip6ani  cf  a 
leiMi,  ib. 


ERRATA. 


At  page  458,  line  20,  fir  diminished  read  dismissed. 

457,  line   8,  fir  constituents  read  representatiToa. 
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